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V 


THE  BEST  WRITERS 


IN 

PROSE  AND  VERSE. 


I.  PATRIOTIC. 

DISCOVERY  OF  AMERICA. — Edward  Everett. 

The  discovery  itself  of  the  American  continent,  may,  I  think, 
fairly  he  considered  the  most  extraordinary  event  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  In  this,  as  in  other  cases,  familiarity  blunts  the  edge  of 
our  perceptions ;  but  much  as  I  have  meditated,  and  often  as  I 
have  treated  this  theme,  its  magnitude  grows  upon  me  with  each 
successive  contemplation. 

That  a  continent  nearly  as  large  as  Europe  and  Africa  united, 
spread  out  on  both  sides  of  the  equator,  lying  between  the  western 
shores  of  Europe  and  Africa  and  the  eastern  shore  of  Asia,  with 
groups  of  islands  in  either  ocean,  as  it  were  stopping-places  on  the 
march  of  discovery, — a  continent,  not  inhabited  indeed  by  civil¬ 
ized  races,  but  still  occupied  by  one  of  the  families  of  rational 
man, — that  this  great  hemisphere,  I  say,  should  have  lain  undis¬ 
covered  for  five  thousand  years  upon  the  bosom  of  the  deep, — a 
mystery  so  vast  within  so  short  a  distance,  and  yet  not  found  out, — 
is  indeed  a  marvel. 

Mute  nature,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  had  made  the  discovery 
to  the  philosopher,  for  the  preponderance  of  land  in  the  eastern 
hemisphere  demanded  a  counterpoise  in  the  west.  Dark-wooded 
trees,  unknown  to  the  European  naturalist,  had  from  age  to  age 
drifted  over  the  sea  and  told  of  the  tropical  forests  where  they 
grew.  Stupendous  ocean  currents,  driven  westward  by  the  ever- 
breathing  trade-winds,  had  wheeled  their  mighty  flexures  along 
the  American  coast,  and  returned  to  Europe  with  tidings  of  the 
everlasting  breakwater  which  had  stopped  their  way. 

But  the  fullness  of  time  had  not  yet  come.  Egypt  and  Assyria 
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and  Tyre  and  Carthage,  and  Greece  and  Rome,  must  flourish  and 
fall,  before  the  seals  are  broken.  They  must  show  what  they  can 
do  for  humanity  before  the  veil  which  hides  its  last  hope  is  lifted 
up.  The  ancient  civilization  must  be  weighed  in  a  balance  and 
found  wanting 

Yes,  and  more.  Nature  must  unlock  her  rarest  mysteries;  the 
quivering  steel  must  learn  to  tremble  to  the  pole ;  the  astrolabe 
must  climb  the  arch  of  heaven,  and  bring  down  the  sun  to  the 
horizon  ;  science  must  demonstrate  the  sphericity  of  the  earth, 
which  the  ancients  suspected,  but  could  not  prove;  the  press  must 
scatter  the  flying  rear  of  mediaeval  darkness  ;  the  creative  instincts 
of  a  new  political,  intellectual,  and  social  life,  must  begin  to  kindle 
into  action  ;  and  then  the  discoverer  may  go  forth. 


DUTY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SCHOLAR.— Geo.  Wm.  Curtis. 

Do  you  ask  me  our  duty  as  scholars?  Gentlemen,  thought, 
which  the  scholar  represents,  is  life  and  liberty.  There  is  no 
intellectual  or  moral  life  without  liberty.  Therefore,  as  a  man 
must  breathe  and  see  before  he  can  study,  the  scholar  must  have 
liberty,  first  of  all ;  and  as  the  American  scholar  is  a  man  and 
has  a  voice  in  his  own  government,  so  his  interest  in  political 
affairs  must  precede  all  others.  He  must  build  his  house  before 
he  can  live  in  it.  He  must  be  a  perpetual  inspiration  of  freedom 
in  politics.  He  must  recognise  that  the  intelligent  exercise  of 
political  rights,  which  is  a  privilege  in  a  monarchy,  is  a  duty  in  a 
republic.  If  it  clash  with  his  ease,  his  retirement,  his  taste,  his 
study,  let  it  clash,  but  let  him  do  his  duty.  The  course  of  events 
is  incessant,  and  when  the  good  deed  is  slighted,  the  bad  deed 
is  done. 

Scholars,  you  would  like  to  loiter  in  the  pleasant  paths  of  study. 
Every  man  loves  his  ease, — loves  to  please  his  taste.  But  into 
how  many  homes  along  this  lovely  valley  came  the  news  of  Lex¬ 
ington  and  Bunker  Hill,  eighty  years  ago,  and  young  men  like 
us,  studious,  fond  of  leisure,  young  lovers,  young  husbands,  young 
brothers,  and  sons,  knew  that  they  must  forsake  the  wooded  hill¬ 
side,  the  river  meadows,  golden  with  harvest,  the  twilight  walk 
along  the  river,  the  summer  Sunday  in  the  old  church,  parents, 
wife,  child,  mistress,  and  go  away  to  uncertain  war.  Putnam 
heard  the  call  at  his  plough,  and  turned  to  go,  without  waiting. 
Wooster  heard  it,  and  obeyed. 

Not  less  lovely  in  those  days  was  this  peaceful  valley,  not  less 
soft  this  summer  air.  Life  was  dear,  and  love  as  beautiful,  to 
those  young  men  as  it  is  to  us,  who  stand  upon  their  graves.  But, 
because  they  were  so  dear  and  beautiful,  those  men  went  out, 
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bravely  to  fight  for  them  and  fall.  Through  these  very  streets 
they  marched,  who  never  returned.  They  fell,  and  were  buried  ; 
but  they  can  never  die.  Not  sweeter  are  the  flowers  that  make 
your  valley  fair,  not  greener  are  the  pines  that  give  your  river  its 
name,  than  the  memory  of  the  brave  men  who  died  for  freedom. 
And  yet  no  victim  of  those  days,  sleeping  under  the  green  sod  of 
Connecticut,  is  more  truly  a  martyr  of  Liberty  than  every  mur¬ 
dered  man  whose  bones  lie  bleaching  in  this  summer  sun  upon  the 
silent  plains  of  Kansas. 

Gentlemen,  while  we  read  history,  we  make  history.  Because 
our  fathers  fought  in  this  great  cause,  we  must  not  hope  to  escape 
fighting.  Because,  two  thousand  years  ago,  Leonidas  stood  against 
Xerxes,  we  must  not  suppose  that  Xerxes  was  slain,  nor,  thank 
God,  that  Leonidas  is  not  immortal.  Every  great  crisis  of  human 
history  is  a  pass  of  Thermopylae,  and  there  is  always  a  Leonidas 
and  his  three  hundred  to  die  in  it,  if  they  cannot  conquer.  And 
so  long  as  Liberty  has  one  martyr,  so  long  as  one  drop  of  blood  is 
poured  out  for  her,  so  long  from  that  single  drop  of  bloody  sweat 
of  the  agony  of  humanity  shall  spring  hosts  as  countless  as  the 
forest-leaves,  and  mighty  as  the  sea. 

Brothers !  the  call  has  come  to  us.  I  bring  it  to  you  in  these 
calm  retreats.  I  summon  you  to  the  great  fight  of  Freedom.  I 
call  upon  you  to  say,  with  your  voices,  whenever  the  occasion 
offers,  and  with  your  votes,  when  the  day  comes,  that  upon  these 
fertile  fields  of  Kansas,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  continent,  the 
upas-tree  of  slavery,  dripping  death-dews  upon  national  prosperity 
and  upon  free  labor,  shall  never  be  planted.  I  call  upon  you  to 
plant  there  the  palm  of  peace,  the  vine  and  the  olive  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  civilization.  I  call  upon  you  to  determine  whether  this  great 
experiment  of  human  freedom,  which  has  been  the  scorn  of  des¬ 
potism,  shall,  by  its  failure,  be  also  our  sin  and  shame.  I  call 
upon  you  to  defend  the  hope  of  the  world. 

The  voices  of  our  brothers  who  are  bleeding,  no  less  than  of 
our  fathers  who  bled,  summon  us  to  this  battle.  Shall  the  children 
of  unborn  generations,  clustering  over  that  vast  Western  empire, 
rise  up  and  call  us  blessed,  or  cursed  ?  Here  are  our  Marathon 
and  Lexington ;  here  are  our  heroic  fields.  The  hearts  of  all 
good  men  beat  with  us.  The  fight  is  fierce — the  issue  is  with 
God.  But  God  is  good. 


THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE. — J.  Q.  Adams. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  !  The  interest  which,  in 
that  paper,  has  survived  the  occasion  upon  which  it  was  issued, — 
the  interest  which  is  of  every  age  and  every  clime, — the  interest 
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which  quickens  with  the  lapse  of  years,  spreads  as  it  grows  old, 
and  brightens  as  it  recedes, — is  in  the  principles  which  it  pro¬ 
claims.  It  was  the  first  solemn  declaration  by  a  Nation  of  the 
only  legitimate  foundation  of  civil  government.  It  was  the  cor¬ 
ner-stone  of  a  new  fabric,  destined  to  cover  the  surface  of  the 
globe.  It  demolished,  at  a  stroke,  the  lawfulness  of  all  governments 
founded  upon  conquest.  It  swept  away  all  the  rubbish  of  accu¬ 
mulated  centuries  of  servitude.  It  announced  in  practical  form 
to  the  world,  the  transcendent  truth  of  the  inalienable  sovereignty 
of  the  people.  It  proved  that  the  social  compact  was  no  figment 
of  the  imagination,  but  a  real,  solid,  and  sacred  bond  of  the  social 
union. 

From  the  day  of  this  declaration,  the  people  of  North  America 
were  no  longer  the  fragment  of  a  distant  empire,  imploring  justice 
and  mercy  from  an  inexorable  master,  in  another  hemisphere. 
They  were  no  longer  children,  appealing  in  vain  to  the  sympa¬ 
thies  of  a  heartless  mother;  no  longer  subjects,  leaning  upon  the 
shattered  columns  of  royal  promises,  and  invoking  the  faith  of 
parchment  to  secure  their  rights.  They  were  a  nation,  asserting 
as  of  right,  and  maintaining  by  war,  its  own  existence.  A  nation 
was  born  in  a  day. 

“  How  many  ages  hence 
Shall  this,  their  lofty  scene,  be  acted  o’er, 

In  states  unborn,  and  accents  yet  unknown  ?” 

It  will  be  acted  o’er,  fellow-citizens,  but  it  can  never  be  repeated. 
It  stands,  and  must  forever  stand  alone  ;  a  beacon  on  the  summit 
of  the  mountain,  to  which  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  may 
turu  their  eyes,  for  a  genial  and  saving  light,  till  time  shall  be 
lost  in  eternity,  and  this  globe  itself  dissolve,  nor  leave  a  wreck 
behind.  It  stands  forever  a  light  of  admonition  to  the  rulers  of 
men,  a  light  of  salvation  and  redemption  to  the  oppressed.  So 
long  as  this  planet  shall  be  inhabited  by  human  beings,  so  long 
as  man  shall  be  of  a  social  nature,  so  long  as  government  shall  be 
necessary  to  the  great  moral  purposes  of  society,  so  long  as  it 
shall  be  abused  to  the  purposes  of  oppression, — so  long  shall  this 
declaration  hold  out,  to  the  sovereign  and  to  the  subject,  the 
boundaries  of  their  respective  rights  and  duties,  founded  in  the 
extent  and  the  laws  of  Nature,  and  of  Nature’s  God. 


AN  APPEAL  FOR  OUR  COUNTRY.— Joseph  Story. 

I  CALL  upon  you,  fathers,  by  the  shades  of  your  ancestors,  by 
the  dear  ashes  which  repose  in  this  precious  soil,  by  all  you  are 
and  all  you  hope  to  be — resist  every  project  of  disunion,  resist 
every  encroachment  upon  your  liberties — resist  every  attempt 
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to  fetter  your  consciences,  or  smother  your  public  schools,  or  ex¬ 
tinguish  your  system  of  public  instruction. 

I  call  upon  you,  mothers,  by  that  which  never  fails  in  woman — 
the  love  of  your  offspring:  teach  them,  as  they  climb  your  knees 
or  lean  upon  your  bosoms,  the  blessings  of  liberty.  Swear  them 
at  the  altar,  as  with  their  baptismal  vows,  to  be  true  to  their 
country,  and  never  to  forget  or  forsake  her. 

I  call  you,  young  men,  to  remember  whose  sons  you  are,  whose 
inheritance  you  possess.  Life  can  never  be  too  short,  which 
brings  nothing  but  disgrace  and  oppression.  Death  never  comes 
too  soon,  if  necessary  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  your  country. 

I  call  upon  you,  old  men,  for  your  counsels,  and  your  prayers, 
and  your  benedictions.  May  not  your  gray  hairs  go  down  in 
sorrow  to  the  grave  with  the  recollection  that  you  have  lived  in 
vain  !  May  not  your  last  sun  sink  in  the  west  upon  a  nation  of 
slaves  ! 

The  time  of  our  departure  is  at  hand,  to  make  way  for  our 
children  upon  the  theatre  of  life.  May  Gnd  speed  them  and 
theirs !  May  he  who,  at  the  distance  of  another  century,  shall 
stand  here,  to  celebrate  this  day,  still  look  round  upon  a  free, 
happy,  and  virtuous  people!  May  he  have  reason  to  exult  as  we 
do !  May  he,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  truth,  as  well  as  of 
poetry,  exclaim  that  here  is  still  his  country. 

“  Zealous,  yet  modest ;  innocent,  though  free  ; 

Patient  of  toil  ;  serene  amidst  alarms  ; 

Inflexible  in  faith  ;  invincible  in  arms.” 


ASPIRATIONS  FOR  AMERICA  — Cassius  M.  Clay. 

While  the  Union  lasts,  amid  these  fertile,  verdant  fields, 
these  ever-flowing  rivers,  these  stately  groves,  this  genial,  healthful 
clime,  this  old  Kentucky  land, — hallowed  by  the  blood  of  our 
sires,  endeared  by  the  beauty  of  her  daughters,  illustrious  by  the 
valor  and  eloquence  of  her  sons,  the  centre  of  a  most  glorious 
empire,  guarded  by  a  cordon  of  States  garrisoned  by  freemen, 
girt  round  by  the  rising  and  setting  seas, — we  are  the  most  blessed 
of  all  people.  Let  the  Union  be  dissolved,  let  that  line  be  drawn 
where  he  drawn  it  must,  and  we  are  a  border  State ;  in  time  of 
peace  with  no  outlet  to  the  ocean,  the  highway  of  nations,  a  mis¬ 
erable  dependency ;  in  time  of  war  the  battle-ground  of  more 
than  Indian  warfare — of  civil  strife  and  indiscriminate  slaughter ! 
When,  worse  than  Spanish  provinces,  we  shall  contend  not  for 
glory  and  renown,  but,  like  the  aborigines  of  old,  for  a  contempt¬ 
ible  life  and  miserable  subsistence  !  Let  me  not  see  it!  Among 
3* 
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those  proud  courts  and  lordly  coteries  of  Europe’s  pride,  where 
fifty  years  ago  we  were  regarded  as  petty  provinces,  unknown  to 
ears  polite,  let  me  go  forth  great  in  the  name  of  an  American 
citizen.  Let  me  point  them  to  our  statesmen  and  the  laws  and 
governments  of  their  creation,  the  rapid  advance  of  political 
science,  the  monuments  of  their  fame,  now  the  study  of  all  Europe. 
Let  them  look  at  our  rapidly  increasing  and  happy  population,  see 
our  canals,  and  turnpikes,  and  railroads,  stretching  over  more 
space  than  combined  Britain  and  Europe  have  reached  by  the 
same  means.  Let  them  send  their  philanthropists  to  learn  of  our 
penitentiary  systems,  our  schools,  and  our  civil  institutions.  Let 
them  behold  our  skill  in  machinery,  in  steamboat  and  ship  build¬ 
ing, — hail  the  most  gallant  ship  that  breasts  the  mountain  wave,  and 
she  shall  wave  from  her  flag-stafl'  the  stars  and  stripes.  These 
are  the  images  which  I  cherish  ;  this  the  nation  which  I  honor; 
and  never  will  I  throw  one  pebble  in  her  track,  to  jostle  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  her  glorious  march  ! 


,  THE  HEROISM  OF  THE  PILGRIMS.— Rufus  Choate. 

If  one  were  called  upon  to  select  the  most  glittering  of  the 
instances  of  military  heroism  to  which  the  admiration  of  the 
world  has  been  most  constantly  attracted,  he  would  make  choice, 
I  imagine,  of  the  instance  of  that  desperate  valor,  in  which, 
in  obedience  to  the  laws,  Leonidas  and  his  three  hundred  Spar¬ 
tans  cast  themselves  headlong,  at  the  passes  of  Greece,  on  the 
myriads  of  their  Persian  invaders.  From  the  simple  page  of 
Herodotus,  longer  than  from  the  Amphictyonic  monument,  or  the 
games  of  the  commemoration,  that  act  speaks  still  to  the  tears  and 
praise  of  all  the  world. 

Judge  if,  that  night,  as  they  watched  the  dawn  of  the  last 
morning  their  eyes  could  ever  see ;  as  they  heard  with  every 
passing  hour  the  stilly  hum- of  the  invading  host,  his  dusky  lines 
stretched  out  without  end,  and  now  almost  encircling  them  around  ; 
as  they  remembered  their  unprofaned  home,  city  of  heroes  and 
the  mother  of  heroes, — judge  if,  watching  there,  in  the  gateway 
of  Greece,  this  sentiment  did  not  grow  to  the  nature  of  madness, 
if  it  did  not  run  in  torrents  of  literal  fire  to  and  from  the 
laboring  heart;  and  when  morning  came  and  passed,  and  they  had 
dressed  their  long  locks  for  battle,  and  when,  at  a  little  after 
noon,  the  countless  invading  throng  was  seen  at  last  to  move,  was 
it  not  with  a  rapture,  as  if  all  the  joy,  all  the  sensation  of  life, 
was  in  that  one  moment,  that  they  cast  themselves,  with  the 
fierce  gladness  of  mountain  torrents,  headlong  upon  that  brief 
revelry  of  glory  ? 
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1  acknowledge  the  splendor  of  that  transaction  in  all  its 
aspects.  I  admit  its  morality,  too,  and  its  useful  influence  on  every 
Grecian  heart  in  that  greatest  crisis  of  Greece. 

And  yet,  do  you  not  think  that  whoso  could,  by  adequate 
description,  bring  before  you  that  winter  of  the  Pilgrims, — its 
brief  sunshine;  the  nights  of  storm,  slow  waning;  the  damp 
and  icy  breath,  felt  to  the  pillow  of  the  dying  ;  its  destitutions,  its 
contrasts  with  all  their  former  experience  in  life,  its  utter  insula¬ 
tion  and  loneliness,  its  death-beds  and  burials,  its  memories,  its 
apprehensions,  its  hopes  ;  the  consultations  of  the  prudent ;  the 
prayers  of  the  pious;  the  occasional  cheerful  hymn,  in  which  the 
strong  heart  threw  off  its  burden,  and,  asserting  its  unvanquished 
nature,  went  up,  like  a  bird  of  dawn,  to  the  skies; — do  ye  not 
think  that  whoso  could  describe  them  calmly  waiting  in  that  defile, 
lonelier  and  darker  than  Thermopylae,  for  a  morning  that  might 
never  dawn,  or  might  show  them,  when  it  did,  a  mightier  arm  than 
the  Persian  raised  as  in  act  to  strike,  would  he  not  sketch  a  scene 
of  more  difficult  and  rarer  heroism?  A  scene,  as  Wordsworth 
has  said,  “  melancholy,  yea,  dismal,  yet  consolatory  and  full  of 
joy;”  a  scene  even  better  fitted  to  succor,  to  exalt,  to  lead 
the  forlorn  hopes  of  all  great  causes,  till  time  shall  be  no  more  ! 

I  have  said  that  I  deemed  it  a  great  thing  for  a  nation,  in  all 
the  periods  of  its  fortunes,  to  be  able  to  look  back  to  a  race  of 
founders,  and  a  principle  of  institution,  in  which  it  might 
rationally  admire  the  realized  idea  of  true  heroism.  That  felicity, 
that  pride,  that  help,  is  ours.  Our  past,  with  its  great  eras,  that 
of  settlement,  and  that  of  independence,  should  announce,  should 
compel,  should  spontaneously  evolve  as  from  a  germ,  a  wise,  moral, 
and  glowing  future.  Those  heroic  men  and  women  should  not 
look  down  on  a  dwindled  posterity.  That  broad  foundation,  sunk 
below  frost  or  earthquake,  should  bear  up  something  more  per¬ 
manent  than  an  encampment  of  tents,  pitched  at  random,  and 
struck  when  the  trumpet  of  march  sounds  at  next  daybreak.  It 
should  bear  up,  as  by  a  natural  growth,  a  structure  in  which  gen¬ 
erations  may  come,  one  after  another,  to  the  great  gift  of  the 
social  life. 


PUBLIUS  SCIPIO  TO  THE  ROMAN  ARMY,  BEFORE  THE 
BATTLE  OF  THE  TIC1N. — Livy. 

That  you  may  not  be  unapprised,  soldiers,  of  what  sort  of 
enemies  you  are  about  to  encounter,  or  what  is  to  be  feared  from 
them,  I  tell  you  they  are  the  very  same,  whom,  in  a  former  war, 
you  vanquished  both  by  land  and  sea;  the  same  from  whom  you 
took  Sicily  and  Sardinia;  and  who  have  been  these  twenty  years 
your  tributaries. 
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You  will  Dot,  I  presume,  march  against  these  men  with  only 
that  courage  with  which  you  are  wont  to  face  other  enemies ;  but 
with  a  certain  anger  and  indignation,  such  as  you  would  feel 
if  you  saw  your  slaves  on  a  sudden  rise  up  in  arms  against  you. 

But  you  have  heard,  perhaps,  that,  though  they  are  few  in 
number,  they  are  men  of  stout  hearts  and  robust  bodies;  heroes 
of  such  strength  and  vigor  as  nothing  is  able  to  resist.  Mere 
effigies !  nay,  shadows  of  men  !  wretches,  emaciated  with  hunger 
and  benumbed  with  cold,  bruised  and  battered  to  pieces  among 
the  rocks  and  craggy  cliffs;  their  weapons  broken,  and  their 
horses  weak  and  foundered  ! 

Such  are  the  cavalry,  and  such  the  infantry,  with  which  you 
are  going  to  contend;  not  enemies,  but  the  fragments  of  enemies. 
There  is  nothing  which  I  more  apprehend  than  that  it  will  be 
thought  Hannibal  was  vanquished  by  the  Alps  before  we  had  any 
conflict  with  him. 

I  need  not  be  in  any  fear  that  you  should  suspect  me  of 
saying  these  things  merely  to  encourage  you,  while  inwardly  I 
have  different  sentiments.  Have  I  ever  shown  any  inclination  to 
avoid  a  contest  with  this  tremendous  Hannibal?  and  have  I  now 
met  with  him  only  by  accident  and  unawares  ?  or  am  I  come  on 
purpose  to  challenge  him  to  the  combat? 

I  would  gladly  try  whether  the  earth,  within  these  twenty  years, 
has  brought  forth  a  new  kind  of  Carthaginians  ;  or  whether  they 
be  the  same  sort  of  men  who  fought  at  the  JEgates,  and  whom,  at 
Eryx,  you  suffered  to  redeem  themselves  at  eighteen  denarii  per 
head;  whether  this  Hannibal,  for  labors  and  journeys,  be,  as 
he  would  be  thought,  the  rival  of  Hercules;  or  whether  he  be, 
what  his  father  left  him,  a  tributary,  a  vassal,  a  slave  to  the 
]  toman  people. 

Did  not  the  consciousness  of  his  wicked  deed  at  Saguntum  tor¬ 
ment  him,  and  make  him  desperate,  he  would  have  some  regard, 
if  not  to  his  conquered  country,  yet  surely  to  his  own  family,  to 
his  father’s  memory,  to  the  treaty  written  with  Amilcar’s  own 
hand.  We  might  have  starved  them  in  Eryx;  we  might  have 
passed  into  Africa  with  our  victorious  fleet,  and,  in  a  few  days, 
have  destroyed  Carthage. 

At  their  humble  supplication,  we  pardoned  them.  We  released 
them  when  they  were  closely  shut  up  without  a  possibility  of 
escaping.  We  made  peace  with  them  when  they  were  conquered. 
When  they  were  distressed  by  the  African  war,  we  considered 
them,  and  treated  them  as  a  people  under  our  protection. 

And  what  is  the  return  they  make  us  for  all  these  favors  ? 
Under  the  conduct  of  a  hair-brained  young  man,  they  come 
hither  to  overturn  our  state,  and  lay  waste  our  country. 

I  could  wish,  indeed,  that  it  were  not  so;  and  that  the  war  we 
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are  now  engaged  in  concerned  our  glory  only,  and  not  our  preser¬ 
vation.  But  the  contest  at  present  is  not  for  the  possession  of 
Sicily  and  Sardinia,  but  of  Italy  itself.  Nor  is  there  behind 
us  another  army,  which,  if  we  should  not  prove  the  conquerors, 
may  make  head  against  our  victorious  enemies. 

There  are  no  more  Alps  for  them  to  pass,  which  might  give  us 
leisure  to  raise  new  forces.  No,  soldiers ;  here  you  must  take 
your  stand,  as  if  you  were  just  now  before  the  walls  of  Rome. 
Let  every  one  reflect,  that  he  is  now  to  defend,  not  his  own  person 
only,  but  his  wife,  his  children,  his  helpless  infants. 

Yet  let  not  private  considerations  alone  possess  our  minds.  Let 
us  remember  that  the  eyes  of  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome  are 
upon  us  ;  and  that,  as  our  force  and  courage  shall  now  prove,  such 
will  be  the  fortune  of  that  city,  and  of  the  Roman  empire. 


HANNIBAL  TO  THE  CARTHAGINIAN  ARMY,  ON  THE 
SAME  OCCASION.— Livy. 

On  what  side  soever  I  turn  my  eyes,  I  behold  all  full  of  courage 
and  strength.  A  veteran  infantry ;  a  most  gallant  cavalry ;  you, 
my  allies,  most  faithful  and  valiant;  you,  Carthaginians,  whom 
not  only  your  country’s  cause,  but  the  justest  anger,  impels  to 
battle.  The  hope,  the  courage  of  assailants,  is  always  greater 
than  that  of  those  who  act  upon  the  defensive. 

With  hostile  banners  displayed,  you  are  come  down  upon  Italy. 
You  bring  the  war.  Grief,  injuries,  indignities,  fire  your  minds, 
and  spur  you  forward  to  revenge.  First,  they  demanded  me;  that 
I,  your  general,  should  be  delivered  up  to  them ;  next,  all  of  you 
who  had  fought  at  the  siege  of  Saguntum  ;  and  we  were  to  be  put 
to  death  by  excruciating  tortures. 

Proud  and  cruel  nation  !  Everything  must  be  yours  and  at 
your  disposal  !  You  are  to  prescribe  to  us  with  whom  we  are  to 
make  war,  with  whom  to  make  peace  !  You  are  to  set  us  bounds; 
to  shut  us  up  between  hills  and  rivers  ;  but  you  are  not  to  observe 
the  limits  which  you  yourselves  have  fixed  ! 

Pass  not  the  Iberus.”  What  next  ?  “  Touch  not  the  Sagun- 

tines ;  Saguntum  is  upon  the  Iberus ;  move  not  a  step  towards 
that  city.”  Is  it  a  small  matter,  then,  that  you  have  deprived  us 
of  our  ancient  possessions,  Sicily  and  Sardinia  ?  You  would  have 
Spain  too ! 

Well,  we  shall  yield  Spain,  and  then - you  will  pass  into 

Africa.  Will  pass,  did  I  say  ?  This  very  year,  they  ordered  one 
of  their  consuls  into  Africa,  the  other  into  Spain.  No,  soldiers, 
there  is  nothing  left  for  us  but  what  we  can  vindicate  with  our 
swords. 
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Come  on,  then.  Be  men.  The  Romans  may,  with  more  safety, 
be  cowards.  They  have  their  own  country  behind  them ;  have 
places  of  refuge  to  flee  to ;  and  are  secure  from  danger  in  the 
roads  thither.  But  for  you,  there  is  no  middle  fortune  between 
death  and  victory.  Let  this  be  but  well  fixed  in  your  minds,  and, 
once  again,  I  say,  you  are  conquerors. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  FRENCH  ARMY  IN  ITALY,  BEFORE 
THE  ATTACK  ON  MILAN,  APRIL  26,  1796. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

Soldiers, 

You  have  in  a  fortnight  gained  six  victories;  taken  twenty-one 
stands  of  colors;  seventy-one  pieces  of  cannon;  several  strong 
places ;  conquered  the  richest  part  of  Piedmont ;  you  have  made 
fifteen  thousand  prisoners,  and  killed  or  wounded  more  than  ten 
thousand  men.  You  had  hitherto  fought  only  for  sterile  rocks, 
rendered  illustrious  by  your  courage,  but  useless  to  the  country; 
you  have  equalled  by  your  services  the  victorious  army  of  Hol¬ 
land  and  the  Rhine.  Deprived  of  everything,  you  have  sup¬ 
plied  everything.  You  have  won  battles  without  cannon ;  made 
forced  marches  without  shoes ;  watched  without  brandy,  and 
often  without  bread.  The  republican  phalanxes,  the  soldiers  of 
liberty  were  alone  capable  of  suffering  what  you  have  suffered. 

Thanks  be  to  you,  soldiers  The  grateful  country  will,  in  part, 
be  indebted  to  you  for  her  prosperity ;  and  if,  when  victorious  at 
Toulon,  you  predicted  the  immortal  campaign  of  1794,  your 
present  victories  will  be  the  presages  of  more  brilliant  victories. 
The  two  armies  which  attacked  you  with  audacity,  fly  disheartened 
before  you.  Men,  who  smiled  at  your  misery,  and  rejoiced  in 
thought  at  the  idea  of  the  triumphs  of  your  enemies,  are  con¬ 
founded  and  appalled.  But  it  must  not,  soldiers,  be  concealed 
from  you,  that  you  have  done  nothing ,  since  something  remains 
yet  to  be  done.  Neither  Turin  nor  Milan  are  in  your  power. 
The  ashes  of  the  conquerors  of  the  Tarquins  are  still  disgraced 
by  the  assassins  of  Basseville.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
campaign  you  were  destitute  of  everything ;  now  you  are  amply 
provided;  the  magazines  taken  from  your  enemies  are  numerous; 
the  artillery  for  the  field  and  for  besieging  is  arrived. 

Soldiers,  the  country  has  a  right  to  expect  great  things  from 
you ;  justify  her  expectations.  The  greatest  obstacles  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  overcome ;  but  you  have  still  battles  to  fight,  cities  to 
take,  rivers  to  pass.  Is  there  one  among  you  whose  courage  is 
diminished  ?  Is  there  one  who  would  prefer  returning  to  the 
summits  of  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines?  No :  all  burn  with  the 
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desire  of  extending  the  glory  of  the  French ;  to  humble  the 
proud  kings  who  dare  to  meditate  putting  us  again  in  chains  ;  to 
dictate  a  peace  that  shall  be  glorious,  and  that  shall  indemnify 
the  country  for  the  immense  sacrifices  which  she  made.  All  of 
you  burn  with  a  desire  to  say  on  your  return  to  your  home,  I 
belonged  to  the  victorious  army  of  Italy. 

Friends,  I  promise  this  conquest  to  you ;  but  there  is  one 
condition  which  you  must  swear  to  fulfil;  it  is  to  respect  the 
people  whom  you  deliver;  to  repress  the  horrible  pillage  which 
some  wretches,  instigated  by  our  enemies,  had  practised.  Unless 
you  do  this,  you  will  no  longer  be  the  friends,  but  the  scourges  of 
the  human  race ;  you  will  no  longer  form  the  honor  of  the  French 
people.  They  will  disavow  you.  Your  victories,  your  successes, 
the  blood  of  your  brethren  who  died  in  battle;  all,  even  honor 
and  glory  will  be  lost  With  respect  to  myself ;  to  the  generals 
who  possess  your  confidence,  we  shall  blush  to  command  an  army 
without  discipline,  and  who  admit  no  other  law  than  that  of  force. 

People  of  Italy,  the  French  army  comes  to  break  your  chains ; 
the  French  people  are  the  friends  of  all  people ;  come  with  con¬ 
fidence  to  them;  your  property,  religion,  and  customs  shall  be 
respected.  We  make  war  as  generous  enemies;  and  wish  only  to 
make  war  against  the  tyrants  who  oppress  you. 


UNION  AND  LIBERTY. — Andrew  Jackson. 

Without  union,  our  independence  and  liberty  would  never 
have  been  achieved  ;  without  union,  they  can  never  be  maintained. 
Divided  into  twenty-four,  or  even  a  smaller  number  of  separate 
communities,  we  shall  see  our  internal  trade  burdened  with  num¬ 
berless  restraints  and  exactions;  communication  between  distant 
points  and  sections  obstructed,  or  cut  off;  our  sons  made  soldiers, 
to  deluge  with  blood  the  fields  they  now  till  in  peace ;  the  mass 
of  our  people  borne  down  and  impoverished  by  taxes  to  support 
armies  and  navies ;  and  military  leaders,  at  the  head  of  their  victo¬ 
rious  legions,  becoming  our  lawgivers  and  judges.  The  loss  of 
liberty,  of  all  good  government,  of  peace,  plenty,  and  happiness, 
must  inevitably  follow  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  In  supporting 
it,  therefore,  we  support  all  that  is  dear  to  the  freeman  and  the 
philanthropist. 

The  time  at  which  I  stand  before  you  is  full  of  interest.  The 
eyes  of  all  nations  are  fixed  on  our  republic.  The  event  of  the 
existing  crisis  will  be  decisive,  in  the  opinion  of  mankind,  of 
the  practicability  of  our  federal  system  of  government.  Great 
is  the  stake  placed  in  our  hands ;  great  is  the  responsibility  which 
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must  rest  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Let  us  realize 
the  importance  of  the  attitude  in  which  we  stand  before  the 
world.  Let  us  exercise  forbearance  and  firmness.  Let  us  extri¬ 
cate  our  country  from  the  dangers  which  surround  it,  and  learn 
wisdom  from  the  lessons  they  inculcate.  Deeply  impressed  with 
the  truth  of  these  observations,  and  under  the  obligation  of  that 
solemn  oath  which  I  am  about  to  take,  I  shall  continue  to  exert 
all  my  faculties  to  maintain  the  just  powers  of  the  constitution, 
and  to  transmit  unimpaired  to  posterity  the  blessings  of  our 
Federal  Union. 

At  the  same  time,  it  will  be  my  aim  to  inculcate,  by  my  official 
acts,  the  necessity  of  exercising,  by  the  general  government,  those 
powers  only  that  are  clearly  delegated ;  to  encourage  simplicity 
and  economy  in  the  expenditures  of  the  government;  to  raise 
no  more  money  from  the  people  than  may  be  requisite  for  these 
objects,  and  in  a  manner  that  will  best  promote  the  interests  of 
all  classes  of  the  community,  and  of  all  portions  of  the  Union. 
Constantly  bearing  in  mind  that,  in  entering  into  society,  “  in¬ 
dividuals  must  give  up  a  share  of  liberty  to  preserve  the  rest,”  it 
will  be  my  desire  so  to  discharge  my  duties  as  to  foster  with  our 
brethren,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  a  spirit  of  liberal  concession 
and  compromise  ;  and,  by  reconciling  our  fellow-citizens  to  those 
partial  sacrifices  which  they  must  unavoidably  make,  for  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  a  greater  good,  to  recommend  our  invaluable  govern¬ 
ment  and  Union  to  the  confidence  and  affections  of  the  American 
people.  Finally,  it  is  my  most  fervent  prayer  to  that  Almighty 
Being  before  whom  I  now  stand,  and  who  has  kept  us  in  his 
hands  from  the  infancy  of  our  republic  to  the  present  day,  that 
he  will  so  overrule  all  my  intentions  and  actions,  and  inspire 
the  hearts  of  my  fellow-citizens,  that  we  may  he  preserved  from 
dangers  of  all  kinds,  and  continue  for  ever  a  united  and  happy 
people. 


AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  HUNGARIANS.— Louis  Kossuth. 

Our  fatherland  is  in  danger.  Citizens  of  the  fatherland  !  To 
arms  !  To  arms !  If  we  believed  the  country  could  be  saved  by 
ordinary  means,  we  would  not  cry  that  it  is  in  danger.  If  we 
stood  at  the  head  of  a  cowardly,  childish  nation,  which,  in  the 
hour  of  peril,  prefers  defeat  to  defence,  we  would  not  sound  the 
alarm-bell.  But  because  we  know  that  the  people  of  our  land 
compose  a  manly  nation,  determined  to  defend  itself  against  op¬ 
pression,  we  call  out  in  the  loudest  voice,  “  Our  fatherland  is  in 
danger  !”  Because  we  are  sure  that  the  nation  is  able  to  defend  its 
hearths  and  homes,  we  announce  the  peril  in  all  its  magnitude, 
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and  appeal  to  our  brethren,  in  the  name  of  God  and  their  country, 
to  look  the  danger  boldly  in  the  face. 

We  will  not  smile  and  flatter.  We  say  it  plainly,  that  unless 
the  nation  rise,  to  a  man,  prepared  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  blood, 
all  our  previous  struggles  will  have  been  in  vain.  The  noble  blood 
that  has  flowed  like  water,  will  have  been  wasted.  Our  father- 
land  will  be  crushed  to  the  earth.  On  the  soil,  where  rest  the 
ashes  of  our  ancestors,  the  Russian  knout  will  be  wielded  over  a 
people  reduced  beneath  the  yoke  of  slavery. 

If  we  wish  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  danger,  we  shall  thereby  save 
no  one  from  its  power.  If  we  represent  the  matter  as  it  is,  we 
make  our  country  master  of  its  own  fate.  If  the  breath  of  life  is 
in  our  people,  they  will  save  themselves  and  their  fatherland. 
But,  if  paralyzed  by  coward  fear,  they  remain  supine,  all  will  be 
lost.  God  will  help  no  man  who  does  not  help  himself.  We  tell 
you  that  the  Austrian  Emperor  sends  the  hordes  of  Russian  bar¬ 
barians  for  your  destruction. 

People  of  Hungary !  Would  you  die  under  the  destroying 
sword  of  the  barbarous  Russians  ?  If  not,  defend  your  own  lives  ! 
Would  you  seethe  Cossacks  of  the  distant  north  trampling  under 
foot  the  dishonored  bodies  of  your  fathers,  your  wives,  and  your 
children?  If  not,  defend  yourselves!  Do  you  wish  that  your 
fellow-countrymen  should  be  dragged  away  to  Siberia,  or  should 
fight  for  tyrants  in  a  foreign  land,  or  writhe  in  slavery  beneath  a 
Russian  scourge  ?  If  not,  defend  yourselves  !  Would  you  see 
your  villages  in  flames,  and  your  harvest-fields  in  ruins?  Would 
you  die  of  hunger  on  the  soil  which  you  have  cultivated  with  sweat 
and  blood  ?  If  not,  defend  yourselves  ! 

This  strife  is  not  a  strife  between  two  hostile  camps,  but  a  war 
of  tyranny  against  freedom,  of  barbarians  against  the  collective 
might  of  a  free  nation.  Therefo-e  must  the  whole  people  arise 
with  the  army.  If  these  millions  sustain  our  army,  we  have 
gained  freedom  and  victory  for  universal  Europe,  as  well  as  for 
ourselves.  Therefore,  0  strong,  gigantic  people,  unite  with  the 
army,  and  rush  to  the  conflict.  Ho  !  every  freeman  !  To  arms  ! 
To  arms  !  Thus  alone  is  victory  certain. 


THE  UNION. — Henry  A.  Boardman. 

This  Union  cannot  expire  as  the  snow  melts  from  the  rock,  or 
a  star  disappears  from  the  firmament.  When  it  falls,  the  crash 
will  be  heard  in  all  lands.  Wherever  the  winds  of  heaven  go, 
that  will  go,  bearing  sorrow  and  dismay  to  millions  of  stricken 
hearts;  for  the  subversion  of  this  government  will  render  the 
cause  of  constitutional  liberty  hopeless  throughout  the  world. 
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What  nation  can  govern  itself,  if  this  nation  cannot?  What 
encouragement  will  any  people  have  to  establish  liberal  institu¬ 
tions  for  themselves,  if  ours  fail  ?  Providence  has  laid  upon  us 
the  responsibility  and  the  honor  of  solving  that  problem  in  which 
all  coming  generations  of  men  have  a  profound  interest, — whether 
the  true  ends  of  government  can  be  secured  by  a  popular  repre¬ 
sentative  system.  In  the  munificence  of  His  goodness,  He  put  us 
in  possession  of  our  heritage,  by  a  series  of  interpositions  scarcely 
less  signal  than  those  which  conducted  the  Hebrews  to  Canaan  ; 
and  He  has,  up  to  this  period,  withheld  from  us  no  immunities  or 
resources  which  might  facilitate  an  auspicious  result.  Never  before 
was  a  People  so  advantageously  situated  for  working  out  this  great 
problem  in  favor  of  human  liberty;  and  it  is  important  for  us  to 
understand  that  the  world  so  regards  it. 

If,  in  the  frenzy  of  our  base  sectional  jealousies,  we  dig  the 
grave  of  the  Union,  aud  thus  decide  this  question  in  the  negative, 
no  tongue  may  attempt  to  depict  the  disappointment  and  despair 
which  will  go  along  with  the  announcement,  as  it  spreads  through 
distant  lands.  It  will  be  America,  after  fifty  years’  experience, 
giving  in  her  adhesion  to  the  doctrine  that  man  was  not  made  for 
self-government.  It  will  be  Freedom  herself  proclaiming  that 
freedom  is  a  chimera ;  Liberty  ringing  her  own  knell,  all  over  the 
globe.  And,  when  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  governments 
which  are  to  succeed  this  Union  shall  visit  Europe,  and  see,  in 
some  land  now  struggling  to  cast  off  its  fetters,  the  lacerated  and 
lifeless  form  of  Liberty  laid  prostrate  under  the  iron  heel  of  Despo¬ 
tism,  let  them  remember  that  the  blow  which  destroyed  her  was 
inflicted  by  their  own  country. 

“  So  the  struck  Eagle,  stretched  upon  the  plain, 

No  more  through  rolling  clouds  to  soar  again, 

Viewed  his  own  feather  on  the  fatal  dart, 

And  winged  the  shaft  that  quivered  in  his  heart. 

Keen  were  his  pangs,  but  keener  far  to  feel 
He  nursed  the  pinion  which  impelled  the  steel ; 

While  the  same  plumage  that  had  warmed  his  nest 
Drank  the  last  life-drop  of  his  bleeding  breast.” 


AN  APPEAL  FOR  THE  UNION.— James  Madison. 

I  submit  to  you,  my  fellow-citizens,  these  considerations,  in  full 
confidence  that  the  good  sense  which  has  so  often  marked  your 
decisions  will  allow  them  their  due  weight  and  effect ;  and  that 
you  will  never  suffer  difficulties,  however  formidable  in  appearance, 
or  however  fashionable  the  error  on  which  they  may  be  founded, 
to  drive  you  into  the  gloomy  and  perilous  scenes  into  which  the 
advocates  for  disunion  would  conduct  you.  Hearken  not  to  the 
unnatural  voice  which  tells  you  that  the  people  of  America,  knit 
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together  as  they  are  by  so  many  cords  of  affection,  can  no  longer 
live  together  as  members  of  the  same  family ;  can  no  longer  con¬ 
tinue  the  mutual  guardians  of  their  mutual  happiness;  can  no 
longer  be  fellow-citizens  of  one  great,  respectable,  and  flourishing- 
empire.  Hearken  not  to  the  voice  which  petulantly  tells  you  that 
the  form  of  government  recommended  for  your  adoption  is  a  novelty 
in  the  political  world ;  that  it  has  never  yet  had  a  place  in  the 
theories  of  the  wildest  projectors;  that  it  rashly  attempts  what  it 
is  impossible  to  accomplish.  No,  my  countrymen,  shut  your  ears 
against  this  unhallowed  language.  Shut  your  hearts  against  the 
p  jison  which  it  conveys ;  the  kindred  blood  which  flows  in  the 
veins  of  American  citizens,  the  mingled  blood  which  they  have 
shed  in  defence  of  their  sacred  rights,  consecrate  their  union,  and 
excite  horror  at  the  idea  of  their  becoming  aliens,  rivals,  enemies. 
And  if  novelties  are  to  be  shunned,  believe  me,  the  most  alarming 
of  all  novelties,  the  most  wild  of  all  projects,  the  most  rash  of  all 
attempts,  is  that  of  rending  us  in  pieces  in  order  to  preserve  our 
liberties  and  promote  our  happiness.  But  why  is  the  experiment 
of  an  extended  republic  to  be  rejected,  merely  because  it  may  com¬ 
prise  what  is  new?  Is  it  not  the  glory  of  the  people  of  America 
that,  whilst  they  have  paid  a  decent  regard  to  the  opinions  of 
former  times  and  other  nations,  they  have  not  suffered  a  blind 
veneration  for  antiquity,  for  custom,  or  for  names,  to  overrule  the 
suggestions  of  their  own  good  sense,  the  knowledge  of  their  own 
situation,  and  the  lessons  of  their  own  experience  ?  To  this  manly 
spirit  posterity  will  be  indebted  for  the  possession,  aud  the  world 
for  the  example,  of  the  numerous  innovations  displayed  on  the 
American  theatre  in  favor  of  private  rights  and  public  happiness. 
Had  no  important  step  been  taken  by  the  leaders  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  for  which  a  precedent  could  not  be  discovered;  had  no  gov¬ 
ernment  been  established,  of  which  an  exact  model  did  not  present 
itself,  the  people  of  the  United  States  might,  at  this  moment, 
have  been  numbered  among  the  melancholy  victims  of  misguided 
counsels;  must  at  best  have  been  laboring  under  the  weight  of 
some  of  those  forms  which  have  crushed  the  liberties  of  the  rest 
of  mankind.  Happily  for  America,  happily,  we  trust,  for  the 
whole  human  race,  they  pursued  a  new  and  more  noble  course. 
They  accomplished  a  revolution  which  has  no  parallel  in  the  annals 
of  human  society.  They  reared  fabrics  of  government  which  have 
no  model  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  They  formed  the  design  of  a 
great  confederacy,  which  it  is  incumbent  on  their  successors  to 
improve  aud  perpetuate.  If  their  works  betray  imperfections,  we 
wonder  at  the  fewness  of  them.  If  they  erred  most  in  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  Union,  this  was  the  work  most  difficult  to  be  executed ; 
this  is  the  work  which  has  been  new-modelled  by  the  act  of  your 
convention,  and  it  is  that  act  on  which  you  are  now  to  deliberate 
and  decide. 
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PARTY  SPIRIT  AND  GOOD  GOVERNMENT. 

Thomas  Jefferson. 

During  the  contest  of  opinion  through  which  we  have  passed, 
the  animation  of  discussion  and  of  exertions  has  sometimes  worn 
an  aspect  which  might  impose  on  strangers  unused  to  think  freely 
and  to  speak  and  to  write  what  they  think ;  but  this  being  now 
decided  by  the  voice  of  the  nation,  announced  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  constitution,  all  will  of  course  arrange  themselves 
under  the  will  of  the  law,  and  unite  in  common  efforts  for  the  com¬ 
mon  good.  All,  too,  will  bear  in  mind  this  sacred  principle,  that 
though  the  will  of  the  majority  is  in  all  cases  to  prevail,  that  will, 
to-be  rightful,  must  be  reasonable;  that  the  minority  possess  their 
equal  rights,  which  equal  laws  must  protect,  and  to  violate  which 
would  be  oppression.  Let  us,  then,  fellow-citizens,  unite  with  one 
heart  and  one  mind.  Let  us  restore  to  social  intercourse  that  har¬ 
mony  and  affection  without  which  liberty  and  even  life  itself  are 
but  dreary  things.  And  let  us  reflect  that  having  banished  from 
our  land  that  religious  intolerance  under  which  mankind  so  long 
bled  and  suffered,  we  have  yet  gained  little  if  we  countenance  a 
political  intolerance  as  despotic,  as  wicked,  and  capable  of  as  bitter 
and  bloody  persecutions.  During  the  throes  and  convulsions  of 
the  ancient  world,  during  the  agonizing  spasms  of  infuriated  man, 
seeking  through  blood  and  slaughter  his  long-lost  liberty,  it  was 
not  wonderful  that  the  agitation  of  the  billows  should  reach  even 
this  distant  and  peaceful  shore ;  that  this  should  be  more  felt  and 
feared  by  some  and  less  by  others;  that  this  should  divide  opinions 
as  to  measures  of  safety.  But  every  difference  of  opinion  is  not  a 
difference  of  principle.  We  have  called  by  different  names  brethren 
of  the  same  principle.  We  are  all  republicans — we  are  all  federal¬ 
ists.  If  there  be  any  among  us  who  would  wish  to  dissolve  this 
Union  or  to  change  its  republican  form,  let  them  stand  undisturbed 
as  monuments  of  the  safety  with  which  error  of  opinion  may  be 
tolerated  where  reason  is  left  free  to  combat  it.  I  know  indeed 
that  some  honest  men  fear  that  a  republican  government  cannot  be 
strong;  that  this  government  is  not  strong  enough.  But  would 
the  honest  patriot,  in  the  full  tide  of  successful  experiment,  aban¬ 
don  a  government  which  has  so  far  kept  us  free  and  firm,  on  the 
theoretic  and  visionary  fear  that  this  government,  the  world’s  best 
hope,  may  by  possibility  want  energy  to  preserve  itself?  I  trust 
not.  I  believe  this,  on  the  contrary,  the  strongest  government  on 
earth.  I  believe  it  the  only  one  where  every  man,  at  the  call  of 
the  laws,  would  fly  to  the  standard  of  the  law,  and  would  meet 
invasions  of  the  public  order  as  his  own  personal  concern.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  said  that  man  cannot  be  trusted  with  the  government 
of  himself.  Cau  he,  theu,  be  trusted  with  the  government  of 
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others ?  Or  have  we  found  angels  in  the  forms  of  kings  to  govern 
him  ?  Let  history  answer  this  question. 

Let  us,  then,  with  courage  and  confidence  pursue  our  own  federal 
and  republican  principles,  our  attachment  to  our  union  and  repre¬ 
sentative  government.  Kindly  separated  by  nature  and  a  wide 
ocean  from  the  exterminating  havoc  of  one  quarter  of  the  globe; 
too  high-minded  to  endure  the  degradations  of  the  others ;  posses¬ 
sing  a  chosen  country,  with  room  enough  for  our  descendants  to 
the  hundreth  and  thousandth  generation;  entertaining  a  due  sense 
of  our  equal  right  to  the  use  of  our  own  faculties,  to  the  acquisi¬ 
tions  of  our  industry,  to  honor  and  confidence  from  our  fellow- 
citizens,  resulting  not  from  birth  but  from  our  actions  and  their 
sense  of  them  ;  enlightened  by  a  benign  religion,  professed,  indeed, 
and  practised  in  various  forms,  yet  all  of  them  including  honesty, 
truth,  temperance,  gratitude,  and  the  love  of  man  ;  acknowledging 
and  adoring  an  overruling  Providence,  which  by  all  its  dispensa¬ 
tions  proves  that  it  delights  in  the  happiness  of  man  here  and  his 
greater  happiness  hereafter;  with  all  these  blessings,  what  more  is 
necessary  to  make  us  a  happy  and  prosperous  people?  Still  one 
thing  more,  fellow-citizens, — a  wise  and  frugal  government,  which 
shall  restrain  man  from  injuring  one  another,  which  shall  leave 
them  otherwise  free  to  regulate  their  own  pursuits  of  industry  and 
improvement,  and  shall  not  take  from  the  mouth  of  labor  the  bread 
it  has  earned.  This  is  the  sum  of  good  government,  and  this  is 
necessary  to  close  the  circle  of  our  felicities. 


PERICLES’  SPEECH  AT  THE  FUNERAL  SOLEMNITIES  OF 
THE  ATHENIANS  WHO  FELL  IN  THE  FIRST  PELOPON¬ 
NESIAN  WAR. — Thucydides. 

Such,  then,  Athenians,  were  these  persons,  and  thus  worthily 
have  they  approved  themselves  to  their  country.  As  for  you  who 
survive  them,  a  safer  career  you  may  pray  for,  but  a  less  courage¬ 
ous  spirit  in  encountering  your  foes  you  need  not  desire.  Yours 
it  will  be  to  keep  in  view  the  beneficial  tendency  of  such  a  spirit; 
not  so  far  only  as  words  extend  (for  any  one  might  enlarge  thereon, 
telling  you,  what  you  would  know  as  well  as  he,  the  benefits  which 
are  contained  in  resisting  our  foes),  but  rather  approving  it  in 
deeds,  by  keeping  in  your  daily  contemplation  the  increase  of  its 
power,  and  becoming  attached  to,  and,  as  it  were,  enamored  of  it. 
When,  too,  its  greatness  strikes  you,  consider  that  it  has  been 
acquired  by  adventurous  men,  who  both  knew  what  ought  to  be 
done,  and,  in  action,  were  keenly  alive  to  shame;  who,  when  even 
failing  in  their  attempts,  were  yet  unwilling  that  their  country 
should  thereby  lose  the  advantage  of  their  valor,  but  contributed 
4* 
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to  it  the  noblest  offering — for  they  bestowed  their  persons  and 
their  lives  upon  the  public ;  and  therefore,  as  their  private  recom¬ 
pense,  they  receive  a  deathless  renown  and  the  noblest  of  sepul¬ 
chres — not  so  much  that  wherein  their  bones  are  entombed,  as  in 
which  their  glory  is  preserved,  to  be  had  in  everlasting  remembrauce 
on  all  occasions,  whether  of  speech  or  action.  For  to  the  illustrious, 
the  whole  earth  is  a  sepulchre;  nor  do  monumental  inscriptions  in 
their  own  country  alone  point  it  out,  but  an  unwritten  and  mental 
memorial  even  in  foreign  lands,  which,  more  durable  than  any 
monument,  is  deeply  seated  in  the  breast  of  every  one.  Imitating, 
then,  these  illustrious  models — accounting  that  happiness  is  liberty, 
and  that  liberty  is  valor — be  not  backward  to  encounter  the  perils 
of  war;  for  the  unfortunate  and  hopeless  are  not  those  who  have 
most  reason  to  be  lavish  of  their  lives,  but  rather  such  as,  while 
they  live,  have  to  hazard  a  change  to  the  opposite,  and  who  have 
most  at  stake  ;  since  great  would  be  the  reverse  should  they  fall 
into  adversity.  For  to  the  high-minded,  at  least,  more  grievous  is 
misfortune  overwhelming  them  amidst  the  blandishments  of  pros¬ 
perity,  than  the  stroke  of  death  overtaking  them  in  the  full  pulse 
of  vigor  and  common  hope,  and,  moreover,  almost  unfelt. 

Wherefore,  I  will  not  so  much  condole  with  the  parents  of  the 
departed,  as  offer  them  comfort.  Well  they  know  that  they  were 
born  and  trained  to  diversified  calamities,  and  scarcely  need  be  told 
that  fortunate  are  those  who,  like  our  lamented  heroes,  are  fated  to 
the  noblest  death  (or,  like  them,  to  the  noblest  sorrow),  and  to 
whom  life  has  been  measured  out  both  to  be  fortunate  in,  and  to 
die  in!  Yet  difficult,  I  know,  it  is  to  impart  to  you  motives  of 
comfort  respecting  those  of  whom  you  will  often  have  memorials 
in  that  good  fortune  of  others  in  which  you  also  yourselves  once 
rejoiced.  For  sorrow  rises  not  so  much  for  the  loss  of  a  good  of 
which  we  are  bereft  untried,  as  for  what  may  be  snatched  from  us 
after  experiencing  its  value. 

To  you  (let  me  add),  the  sons  and  brothers  of  the  deceased,  I 
foresee  a  wide  field  laid  open  for  contest  and  emulation ;  since  to 
departed  merit  no  one  refuses  the  tribute  of  admiration ;  but  you, 
even  with  deserts  surpassing  theirs,  will  with  difficulty  be  thought, 
not  equal,  but  somewhat  inferior  to  them.  For  the  envy  of  com¬ 
petition  ceases  only  with  the  death  of  its  objects;  whereas  the 
merit  which  obstructs  no  one  is  honored  with  a  zeal  unmixed  with 
jealous  rivalry.  If,  too,  with  reference  to  the  widowed  among  you, 
I  may  be  expected  to  advert  to  the  subject  of  female  virtue,  I  would 
express  the  whole  in  one  brief  admonition — It  will  he  your  greatest 
glory  not  to  be  found  deficient  in  the  virtue  of  your  sex ,  and  to  let 
your  behavior  be  as  little  as  possible  the  theme  of  conversation 
among  the  other  sex,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil. 

And  now  I  have,  conformably  to  legal  prescription,  spoken 
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what  I  judge  most  suitable  to  the  occasion  ;  and  by  deeds  also  have 
the  interred  been  thus  honored.  For  the  rest,  their  children  will 
henceforward  be  maintained,  and  educated  to  manhood  by  the 
state;  thereby  holding  out  a  reward  for  eminent  valor,  neither  un¬ 
profitable,  nor  without  its  effect,  both  on  them  and  their  posterity; 
for  where  the  rewards  of  virtue  are  the  most  liberal,  there  will  ever 
be  found  the  best  citizens.  And  now  let  each  of  you,  having  thus 
indulged  his  sorrow  for  his  relatives,  depart. 


IRISH  ALIENS. — Richard  Lalor  Sheil. 

I  should  be  surprised,  indeed,  if,  while  you  are  doing  us  wrong, 
you  did  not  profess  your  solicitude  to  do  us  justice.  From  the  day 
on  which  Strougbow  set  his  foot  upon  the  shore  of  Ireland,  English¬ 
men  were  never  wanting  in  protestations  of  their  deep  anxiety  to 
do  us  justice ; — even  Strafford,  the  deserter  of  the  people’s  cause, 
— the  renegade  Wentworth,  who  gave  evidence  in  Ireland  of  the 
spirit  of  instinctive  tyranny  which  predominated  in  his  character, — 
even  Strafford,  while  he  trampled  upon  our  rights,  and  trod  upon 
the  heart  of  the  country,  protested  his  solicitude  to  do  justice  to 
Ireland !  What  marvel  is  it,  then,  that  gentlemen  opposite  should 
deal  in  such  vehement  protestations?  There  is,  however,  one  man, 
of  great  abilities, — not  a  member  of  this  House,  but  whose  talents 
and  whose  boldness  have  placed  him  in  the  topmost  place  in  his 
party,— who,  disdaining  all  imposture,  and  thinking  it  the  best 
course  to  appeal  directly  to  the  religious  and  national  antipathies 
of  the  people  of  this  country, — abandoning  all  reserve,  and  fling¬ 
ing  off  the  slender  veil  by  which  his  political  associates  affect  to 
cover,  although  they  caunot  hide,  their  motives, — distinctly  and 
audaciously  tells  the  Irish  people  that  they  are  not  entitled  to  the 
same  privileges  as  Englishmen ;  and  pronounces  them,  in  any 
particular  which  could  enter  his  minute  enumeration  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  by  which  fellow-citizenship  is  created,  in  race,  identity 
and  religion,  to  be  aliens  ; — to  be  aliens  in  race,  to  be  aliens  in 
country,  to  be  aliens  in  religion  !  Aliens !  good  God  !  was  Arthur, 
Duke  of  Wellington,  in  the  House  of  Lords, — and  did  he  not  start 
up  and  exclaim,  ‘‘  Hold  !  I  have  seen  the  aliens  do  their 
duty  !  ”  The  Duke  of  Wellington  is  not  a  man  of  an  excitable 
temperament.  His  mind  is  of  a  cast  too  martial  to  be  easily  moved  ; 
but,  notwithstanding  his  habitual  inflexibility,  I  cannot  help  think¬ 
ing  that,  when  he  heard  his  Roman  Catholic  countrymen  (for  we 
are  his  countrymen)  designated  by  a  phrase  as  offensive  as  the 
abundant  vocabulary  of  his  eloquent  confederate  could  supply, — I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  he  ought  to  have  recollected  the  many 
fields  of  fight  in  which  we  have  been  contributors  to  his  renown. 
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“  The  battles,  seiges,  fortunes  that  he  has  passed.”  ought  to  have 
come  back  upon  him.  He  ought  to  have  remembered  that,  from 
the  earliest  achievement  in  which  he  displayed  that  military  genius 
which  has  placed  him  foremost  in  the  annals  of  modern  warfare, 
down  to  that  last  and  surpassing  combat  which  lias  made  his  name 
imperishable, — from  Assaye  to  Waterloo, — the  Irish  soldiers,  with 
whom  your  armies  are  filled,  were  the  inseparable  auxiliaries  to  the 
glory  with  which  his  unparalleled  successes  have  been  crowned. 
Whose  were  the  arms  that  drove  your  bayonets  at  Vimiera  through 
the  phalanxes  that  never  reeled  in  the  shock  of  war  before  ?  What 
desperate  valor  climbed  the  steeps  and  filled  the  moats  at  Badajos  ? 
All  his  victories  should  have  rushed  and  crowded  back  upon  his 
memory.— Vimiera,  Badajos,  Salamanca,  Albuera,  Toulouse,  and, 

last  of  all,  the  greatest - .  Tell  me, — for  you  were  there. — I 

appeal  to  the  gallant  soldier  before  me  (Sir  Henry  Hardinge), 
from  whose  opinions  I  differ,  but  who  bears.  I  know,  a  generous 
heart  in  an  intrepid  breast ; — tell  me. — for  you  must  needs  remem¬ 
ber. — on  that  day  when  the  destinies  of  mankind  were  trembling 
in  the  balance,  while  death  fell  in  showers,  when  the  artillery  of 
France  was  levelled  with  a  precision  of  the  most  deadly  science, — 
when  her  legions,  incited  by  the  voice  and  inspired  by  the  example 
of  their  mighty  leader,  rushed  again  and  again  to  the  onset, — tell 
me  if,  for  an  instant,  when  to  hesitate  for  an  instant  was  to  be  lost, 
the  •*  aliens”  blenched  ?  And  when,  at  length,  the  moment  for 
the  last  and  decided  movement  had  arrived,  and  the  valor  which 
had  so  long  been  wisely  checked  was,  at  last,  let  loose. — when,  with 
words  familiar,  but  immortal,  the  great  captain  commanded  the 
great  assault, — tell  me  if  Catholic  Ireland  with  less  heroic  valor 
than  the  natives  of  this  your  own  glorious  country  precipitated 
herself  upon  the  foe  ?  The  blood  of  England,  Scotland,  and  of 
Ireland,  flowed  in  the  same  stream,  and  drenched  the  same  field. 
When  the  chill  morning  dawned,  their  dead  lay  cold  and  stark 
together  ; — in  the  same  deep  pit  their  bodies  were  deposited  ;  the 
green  corn  of  spring  is  now  breaking  from  their  commingled  dust; 
the  dew  falls  from  Heaven  upon  their  union  in  the  grave  Partakers 
in  every  peril,  in  the  glory  shall  we  not  be  permitted  to  participate ; 
and  shall  we  be  told,  as  a  requital,  that  we  are  estranged  from  the 
noble  country  for  whose  salvation  our  life-blood  was  poured  out  ? 


JUSTICE  TO  IRELAND. — Richard  Lalor  Sheil. 

If  in  Ireland,  a  country  that  ought  to  teem  with  abundance, 
there  prevails  wretchedness  without  example, — if  millions  of  paupers 
are  there  without  employment,  and  often  without  food  or  raiment, 
— where  is  the  fault  ?  Is  it  in  the  sky,  which  showers  verdure  ? 
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—is  it  in  the  soil,  which  is  surprisingly  fertile  ? — or  is  it  in  the 
fatal  course  which  you  the  arbiters  of  her  destiny,  have  adopted  ? 
She  has  for  centuries  belonged  to  England.  England  has  used 
her  for  centuries  as  she  has  pleased.  Hoxo  has  she  used  her,  and 
what  has  been  the  result?  A  code  of  laws  was  in  the  first  place 
established,  to  which,  in  the  annals  of  legislative  atrocity,  there  is 
not  a  parallel;  and  of  that  code — those  institutes  of  unnatural 
ascendency — the  Irish  Church  is  a  remnant.  In  Heaven’s  name, 
what  useful  purpose  has  your  gorgeous  establishment  ever  pro¬ 
moted  ?  You  cannot  hope  to  proselytize  us  through  its  means. 
You  have  put  the  experiment  to  the  test  of  three  centuries.  You 
have  tried  everything.  If  the  truth  be  with  you,  it  may  be  great; 
but  in  this  instance  it  does  not  sustain  the  aphorism — for  it  does 
not  prevail.  If,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  the  establishment 
cannot  conduce  to  the  interest  of  religion,  what  purpose  does  it 
answer  ?  It  is  said  that  it  cements  the  union — cements  the 
union  !  It  furnishes  the  great  argument  against  the  union  ;  it  is 
the  most  degrading  incident  of  all  the  incidents  of  degradation  by 
which  that  measure  was  accompanied;  it  is  the  yoke,  the  brand, 
the  shame  and  the  exasperation,  of  Ireland  ! 

Public  opinion  aud  public  feeling  have  been  created  in  Ireland. 
Men  of  all  classes  have  been  instructed  in  the  principles  on  which 
the  rights  of  nations  depend.  The  humblest  peasant,  amidst 
destitution  the  most  abject,  has  learned  to  respect  himself.  I 
remember  when,  if  you  struck  him,  he  cowered  beneath  the  blow; 
but  now,  lift  up  your  hand,  the  spirit  of  insulted  manhood  will 
start  up  in  a  bosom  covered  with  rags, — his  Celtic  blood  will  boil 
as  yours  would  do, — and  he  will  feel,  and  he  will  act,  as  if  he  had 
been  born  where  the  person  of  every  citizen  is  sacred  from  affronts, 
and  from  his  birth  had  breathed  the  moral  atmosphere  which  you 
are  accustomed  to  inhale.  In  the  name  of  millions  of  my  country¬ 
men,  assimilated  to  yourselves,  I  demand  the  reduction  of  a  great 
abuse, — the  retrenchment  of  a  monstrous  sinecure, — I  demand 
justice  at  your  hands!  “Justice  to  Ireland”  is  a  phrase  which 
has  been,  I  am  well  aware,  treated  as  a  topic  for  derision ;  but  the 
time  will  come, — nor  is  it,  perhaps,  remote, — when  you  will  not 
be  able  to  extract  much  matter  for  ridicule  from  those  trite  but 
not  trivial  words.  “  Do  justice  to  America,”  exclaimed  the  father 
of  that  mau  by  whom  the  Irish  Union  was  accomplished ;  “  do  it 
to-night, — do  it  before  you  sleep.”  In  your  National  Gallery  is  a 
picture  on  which  Lord  Lyudhurst  should  look:  it  was  painted  by 
Copley,  and  represents  the  death  of  Chatham,  who  did  not  live 
long  after  the  celebrated  invocation  was  pronounced.  “  Do  justice 
to  America, — do  it  to-night, — do  it  before  you  sleep  !  ”  There  were 
men  by  whom  that  warning  was  heard  who  laughed  when  it  was 
uttered.  Have  a  care  lest  injustice  to  Ireland  and  to  America 
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may  not  be  followed  by  the  same  results — lest  mournfulness  may 
not  succeed  to  mirth,  and  another  page  in  the  history  of  England 
may  not  be  writ  in  her  heart’s  blood ! 


GALGACUS'  ADDRESS  TO  HIS  SOLDIERS.— Tacitus. 

Britons — all  the  previous  battles  that  have  been  waged  against 
the  Romans  with  varied  success,  were  inspired  by  the  hope  of  final 
aid  from  our  hands,  because,  being  the  noblest  born  of  all  Britain, 
and,  on  that  account,  placed  in  the  very  penetralia  of  our  father¬ 
land,  our  sight  never  having  heheld  the  edge  of  slave-soil,  is  not 
blurred  by  the  least  glimpse  of  tyranny.  Our  very  seclusion  and 
our  glorious  retreat  have  guarded  us  to  this  day — the  remotest  of 
men  and  the  last  of  freemen.  But  now  there  is  no  other  nation 
beyond  us,  nothing  but  waves  and  rocks,  and  the  Romans,  more 
pitiless;  whose  haughty  arrogance  you  will  in  vain  endeavor  to 
appease  by  any  cringing  debasement.  The  thieves  of  the  world, 
when  lands  fail  to  satisfy  their  rapacity  that  devastates  all.  they 
ransack  the  seas  also.  If  their  enemy  be  rich,  they  are  greedy  for 
his  wealth  ;  if  he  be  poor,  they  are  eager  for  his  enslavement : — 
a  nation  which  East  and  West  cannot  glut;  the  only  nation  in  the 
world  which  covets  with  equal  ardor  rich  states  and  poor.  Extor¬ 
tion,  murder,  rapine — in  their  false  tongue  are  known  as  power ; 
and  where  they  make  a  solitude,  they  call  it  peace.  *  *  * 

But  all  the  incentives  to  victory  are  on  our  side.  Xo  wives 
inspire  the  Roman  courage ;  no  parents  are  with  them  to  reproach 
their  flight.  The  majority  have  either  no  native  country,  or  some 
foreign  one  Few  in  number,  fearful  through  ignorance  of  their 
position,  looking  around  with  horror  on  these  skies,  seas,  and  forests 
— all  unknown,  completely  hemmed  in,  the  gods  have  given  them 
up  to  us,  as  it  were  already  conquered.  There  is  nothing  to  fear 
behind  there ; — ungarrisoned  forts,  colonies  of  old  men,  towns  dis¬ 
affected  and  torn  with  altercations  between  disloyal  subjects  and 
unjust  governors.  Here  is  your  general,  here  your  army;  there— 
exactions  of  tribute,  drudgery  in  mines  and  the  other  punishments 
of  slaves.  To  choose  these  as  our  lasting  portion  or  at  once  to 
avenge  our  wrongs — depends  on  this  field.  As  you  rush  into  ac¬ 
tion,  bethink  you  of  your  ancestors  and  your  posterity. 


SEPARATION  FROM  ENGLAND. — Richard  Henry  Lee. 

The  time  will  certainly  come  when  the  fated  separation  between 
the  mother  country  and  these  colonies  must  take  place,  whether 
you  will  or  no;  for  so  it  is  decreed  by  the  very  nature  of  things, — 
by  the  progressive  increase  of  our  population,  the  fertility  of  our 
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soil,  the  extent  of  our  territory,  the  industry  of  our  countrymen, 
and  the  immensity  of  the  ocean  which  separates  the  two  oountries. 
And,  if  this  be  true, — as  it  is  most  true, — who  does  not  see  that 
the  sooner  it  takes  place,  the  better;  that  it  would  be  the  height 
of  folly,  not  to  seize  the  present  occasion,  when  British  injustice 
has  filled  all  hearts  with  indignation,  inspired  all  minds  with 
courage,  united  all  opinions  in  one,  and  put  arms  in  every  hand  ? 
And  how  long  must  we  traverse  three  thousand  miles  of  a  stormy 
sea,  to  solicit  of  arrogant  and  insolent  men  either  counsels  or  com¬ 
mands  to  regulate  our  domestic  affairs?  From  what  we  have 
already  achieved,  it  is  easy  to  presume  what  we  shall  hereafter 
accomplish.  Experience  is  the  source  of  sage  counsels,  and  liberty 
is  the  mother  of  great  men.  Have  you  not  seen  the  enemy  driven 
from  Lexington  by  citizens  armed  and  assembled  in  one  day  ?  Al¬ 
ready  their  most  celebrated  generals  have  yielded  in  Boston  to  the 
skill  of  ours.  Already  their  seamen,  repulsed  from  our  coasts, 
wander  over  the  ocean,  the  sport  of  tempests,  and  the  prey  of 
famine.  Let  us  hail  the  favorable  omen,  and  fight,  not  for  the 
sake  of  knowing  on  what  terms  we  are  to  be  the  slaves  of  England, 
but  to  secure  to  ourselves  a  free  existence,  to  found  a  just  and 
independent  government. 

Why  do  we  longer  delay, — why  still  deliberate  ?  Let  this  most 
happy  day  give  birth  to  the  American  Republic.  Let  her  arise, 
not  to  devastate  and  conquer,  but  to  re-establish  the  reign  of 
peace  and  of  the  laws.  The  eyes  of  Europe  are  fixed  upon  us; 
she  demands  of  us  a  living  example  of  freedom,  that  may  contrast, 
by  the  felicity  of  the  citizens,  with  the  ever-increasing  tyranny 
which  desolates  her  polluted  shores.  She  invites  us  to  prepare  an 
asylum  where  the  unhappy  may  find  solace,  and  the  persecuted 
repose.  She  entreats  us  to  cultivate  a  propitious  soil,  where  that 
generous  plant  which  first  sprang  up  and  grew  in  England,  but  is 
now  withered  by  the  poisonous  blasts  of  Scottish  tyranny,  may 
revive  and  flourish,  sheltering  under  its  salubrious  and  interminable 
shade  all  the  unfortunate  of  the  human  race.  This  is  the  end 
presaged  by  so  many  omens  : — by  our  first  victories;  by  the  present 
ardor  and  union;  by  the  flight  of  Howe,  and  the  pestilence  which 
broke  out  among  Dumnore’s  people ;  by  the  very  winds  which 
baffled  the  enemy’s  fleets  and  transports,  and  that  terrible  tempest 
which  engulfed  seven  hundred  vessels  upon  the  coasts  of  New¬ 
foundland.  If  we  are  not  this  day  wanting  in  our  duty  to  country, 
the  names  of  the  American  Legislators  will  be  placed,  by  posterity, 
at  the  side  of  those  of  Theseus,  of  Lycurgus,  of  Romulus,  of 
Nutna,  of  the  three  Williams  of  Nassau,  and  of  all  those  whose 
memory  has  been,  and  will  be,  for  ever  dear  to  virtuous  men  and 
good  citizens  ! 
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CALL  TO  AMERICAN  S. — Josiah  Qcixcy,  -Jr. 

By  the  sweat  of  our  brow  we  earn  the  little  we  possess  :  from 
nature  we  derive  the  common  rights  of  man — and  by  charter  we 
claim  the  liberties  of  Britons  !  Shall  we,  dare  we  pusillanimously 
surrender  our  birthright  ?  Is  the  obligation  to  our  fathers  dis¬ 
charged — is  the  debt  we  owe  posterity  paid  ?  Answer  me.  thou 
coward,  who  hidest  thyself  in  the  hour  of  trial.  If  there  is  no 
reward  in  this  life,  no  prize  of  glory  in  the  nest,  capable  of  ani¬ 
mating  thy  dastard  soul;  think  and  tremble,  thou  miscreant,  at 
the  whips  and  stripes  thy  master  shall  lash  thee  with  on  earth — 
and  the  flames  and  scorpions  thy  second  master  shall  torment  thee 
with  hereafter  1 

Oh.  my  countrymen  !  what  will  our  children  say  when  they 
read  the  history  of  these  times,  should  they  find  we  tamely  gave 
away,  without  one  noble  struggle,  the  most  invaluable  of  earthly 
blessings  ?  As  they  drag  the  galling  chain,  will  they  not  execrate 
us  ?  If  we  have  any  respect  for  things  sacred  ;  any  regard  to  the 
dearest  treasure  on  earth — if  we  have  one  tender  sentiment  for 
posterity  :  if  we  would  not  be  despised  by  the  whole  world — let 
us.  in  the  most  open,  solemn  manner,  and  with  determined  forti¬ 
tude.  swear  we  will  die,  if  we  cannot  live  freemen  1 

Be  not  lulled,  mv  countrvmen.  with  vain  imaginations,  or  idle 
fancies.  To  hope  for  the  protection  of  Heaven,  without  doing  our 
duty,  and  exerting  ourselves  as  becomes  men.  is  to  mock  the 
Deity.  Wherefore  had  man  his  reason,  if  it  were  not  to  direct 
him  ?  Wherefore  his  strength,  if  it  be  not  his  protection  ’?  To 
banish  folly  and  luxury,  correct  vice  and  immorality,  and  stand 
immovable  in  the  freedom  in  which  we  are  free  indeed,  is  emi¬ 
nently  the  duty  of  each  individual,  at  this  day.  When  this  is 
done,  we  may  rationally  hope  for  an  answer  to  our  prayers  ;  for 
the  whole  counsel  of  God.  and  the  invincible  armor  of  the 
Almighty. 

However  righteous  our  cause,  we  cannot,  in  this  period  of  the 
world,  expect  a  miraculous  salvation.  Heaven  will  undoubtedly 
;  ssist  us.  if  we  act  like  men  ;  but  to  expect  protection  from  above, 
while  we  are  enervated  by  luxury,  and  slothful  in  the  exertion  of 
those  abilities  with  which  we  are  endued,  is  an  expectation  vain 
and  foolish.  With  the  smiles  of  Heaven,  virtue,  unanimity,  and 
firmness  will  insure  success  While  we  have  equity,  justice,  and 
God  on  our  side,  tyranny,  spiritual  or  temporal,  shall  never  ride 
triumphant  in  a  land  inhabited  by  Englishmen. 
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PATRIOTISM  A  REALITY. — Thomas  Francis  Meagher. 

Sir,  the  pursuit  of  liberty  must  cease  to  be  a  traffic.  It  must 
resume  among  us  its  ancient  glory — be  with  us  an  active  heroism. 
Once  for  all,  sir.  we  must  have  an  end  of  this  money-making  in  the 
public  forum.  We  must  ennoble  the  strife  for  liberty;  make  it  a 
gallant  sacrifice,  not  a  vulgar  game ;  rescue  the  cause  of  Ireland 
from  the  profanation  of  those  who  beg,  and  from  the  control  of 
those  who  bribe ! 

Ah  !  trust  not  those  dull  philosophers  of  the  age,  those  wretched 
sceptics,  who,  to  rebuke  our  enthusiasm,  our  folly,  would  persuade 
us  that  patriotism  is  but  a  delusion,  a  dream  of  youth,  a  wild  and 
glittering  passion  ;  that  it  has  died  out  in  this  nineteenth  century ; 
that  it  cannot  exist  with  our  advanced  civilization — with  the  steam- 
engine  and  free  trade ! 

False — false  ! — The  virtue  that  gave  to  Paganism  its  dazzling 
lustre,  to  Barbarism  its  redeeming  trait,  to  Christianity  its  heroic 
form,  is  not  dead.  It  still  lives,  to  preserve,  to  console,  to  sanctify 
humanity.  It  has  its  altar  in  every  clime — its  worship  and  festivi¬ 
ties.  On  the  heathered  hills  of  Scotland,  the  sword  of  Wallace  is  yet 
a  bright  tradition.  The  genius  of  France,  in  the  brilliant  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  day,  pays  its  high  homage  to  the  piety  and  heroism  of 
the  young  Maid  of  Orleans.  In  her  new  senate  hall,  England  bids 
her  sculptor  place  among  the  effigies  of  her  greatest  sons  the  images 
of  Hampden  and  of  Russell.  By  the  soft  blue  waters  of  Lake 
Lucerne  stands  the  chapel  of  William  Tell.  At  Innsbruck,  in  the 
black  aisle  of  the  old  cathedral,  the  peasant  of  the  Tyrol  kneels 
before  the  statue  of  Andrew  Hofer.  In  the  great  American 
republic — in  that  capital  city  which  bears  his  name — rises  the 
monument  of  the  Father  of  his  country. 

Sir,  shall  we  not  join  in  this  glorious  homage,  and  here  in  this 
island,  consecrated  by  the  blood  of  many  a  good  and  gallant  man, 
shall  we  not  have  the  faith,  the  duties,  the  festivities,  of  patriot¬ 
ism?  You  discard  the  weapons  of  these  heroic  men — do  not 
discard  the  virtues.  Elevate  the  national  character;  confront  cor¬ 
ruption  wherever  it  appears  ;  scourge  it  from  the  hustings ;  scourge 
it  from  the  public  forum;  and,  whilst  proceeding  with  the  noble 
task  to  which  you  have  devoted  your  lives  and  fortunes,  let  this 
thought  enrapture  and  invigorate  your  hearts :  That  in  seeking 
the  independence  of  your  country,  you  aave  preserved  her  virtue 
— preserved  it  at  once  from  the  seductions  of  a  powerful  minister, 
and  from  the  infidelity  of  had  citizens. 
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ON  TEE  PROSPECT  OF  TEE  FRENCE  INVASION  OF 
ENGLAND. — Robert  Hall. 

As  far  as  the  interests  of  freedom  are  concerned,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  by  far  of  sublunary  interests,  you.  my  countrymen,  stand 
in  the  capacity  of  the  federal  representatives  of  the  human  race ; 
for  with  you  it  is  to  determine  (under  God)  in  what  condition  the 
latest  posterity  shall  be  born  ;  their  fortunes  are  intrusted  to  your 
care,  and  on  your  conduct  at  this  moment  depends  the  color  and 
complexion  of  their  destiny.  If  liberty,  after  being  extinguished 
on  the  continent,  is  suffered  to  expire  here,  whence  is  it  ever  to 
emerge  in  the  midst  of  that  thick  night  that  will  invest  it?  It 
remains  with  you  then  to  decide  whether  that  freedom,  at  whose 
voice  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  awoke  from  the  sleep  of  ages,  to  run 
a  career  of  virtuous  emulation  in  everything  great  and  good ;  the 
freedom  which  dispelled  the  mists  of  superstition,  and  invited  the 
nations  to  behold  their  God  ;  whose  magic  touch  kindled  the  rays 
of  genius,  the  enthusiasm  of  poetry,  and  the  flame  of  eloquence ; 
the  freedom  which  poured  into  our  lap  opulence  and  arts,  and  em¬ 
bellished  life  with  innumerable  institutions  and  improvements,  till 
it  became  a  theatre  of  wonders ;  it  is  for  you  to  decide  whether 
this  freedom  shall  yet  survive,  or  be  covered  with  a  funeral  pall, 
and  wrapped  in  eternal  gloom.  It  is  not  necessary  to  await  your 
determination.  In  the  solicitude  you  feel  to  approve  yourselves 
worthy  of  such  a  trust,  every  thought  of  what  is  afflicting  in  war¬ 
fare,  every  apprehension  of  danger  must  vanish,  and  you  are 
impatient  to  mingle  in  the  battle  of  the  civilized  world.  Go,  then, 
ye  defenders  of  your  country,  accompanied  with  every  auspicious 
omen ;  advance  with  alacrity  into  the  field  where  God  himself 
musters  the  hosts  to  war.  Religion  is  too  much  interested  in  your 
success  not  to  lend  you  her  aid ;  she  will  shed  over  this  enterprise 
her  selectest  influence.  While  you  are  engaged  in  the  field  many 
will  repair  to  the  closet,  many  to  the  sanctuary ;  the  faithful  of 
every  name  will  employ  that  prayer  which  has  power  with  God; 
the  feeble  hands  which  are  unequal  to  any  other  weapon  will  grasp 
the  sword  of  the  Spirit;  and  from  myriads  of  humble,  contrite 
hearts,  the  voice  of  intercession,  supplication,  and  weeping  will 
mingle  in  its  ascent  to  heaven  with  the  shouts  of  battle  and  the 
shock  of  arms. 

While  you  have  everything  to  fear  from  the  success  of  the 
enemy,  you  have  every  means  of  preventing  that  success,  so  that 
it  is  next  to  impossible  for  victory  not  to  crown  your  exertions. 
The  extent  of  your  resources,  under  God,  is  equal  to  the  justice 
of  your  cause.  But  should  Providence  determine  otherwise,  should 
you  fall  in  this  struggle,  should  the  nation  fall,  you  will  have  the 
satisfaction  (the  purest  allotted  to  man)  of  having  performed  your 
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part ;  your  names  will  be  enrolled  with  the  most  illustrious  dead, 
while  posterity,  to  the  end  of  time,  as  often  as  they  revolve  the 
events  of  this  period  (and  they  will  incessantly  revolve  them), 
will  turn  to  you  a  reverential  eye,  while  they  mourn  over  the  free¬ 
dom  which  is  entombed  in  your  sepulchre.  I  cannot  but  imagine 
the  virtuous  heroes,  legislators,  and  patriots  of  every  age  and 
country  are  bending  from  their  elevated  seats  to  witness  the  con¬ 
test,  as  if  they  were  incapable,  till  it  be  brought  to  a  favorable 
issue,  of  enjoying  tbeir  eternal  repose.  Enjoy  that  repose,  illus¬ 
trious  immortals!  Your  mantle  fell  when  you  ascended;  and 
thousands,  inflamed  with  your  spirit,  and  impatient  to  tread  in 
your  steps,  are  ready  to  swear  by  Him  that  “  sitteth  upon  the  throne, 
and  liveth  for  ever  and  ever,”  they  will  protect  freedom  in  her  last 
asylum,  aud  never  desert  that  cause  which  you  sustained  by  your 
labors  and  cemented  with  your  blood.  And  thou,  sole  Ruler  among 
the  children  of  men,  to  whom  the  shields  of  the  earth  belong, 
“  gird  on  thy  sword,  thou  most  mighty  go  forth  with  our  hosts  in 
the  day  of  battle !  Impart,  in  addition  to  their  hereditary  valor, 
that  confidence  of  success  which  springs  from  thy  presence  !  Pour 
into  their  hearts  the  spirit  of  departed  heroes  !  Inspire  them  with 
thine  own ;  and  while  led  by  thy  hand,  and  fighting  under  thy 
banners,  open  thou  their  eyes  to  behold  in  every  valley,  and  in 
every  plain,  what  the  prophet  beheld  by  the  same  illumination — 
chariots  of  fire,  and  horses  of  fire  !  “  Then  shall  the  strong  man 

be  as  tow,  and  the  maker  of  it  as  a  spark ;  and  they  shall  both 
burn  together,  and  none  shall  quench  them.” 


ENGLAND  DENOUNCED. — Thomas  Francis  Meagher. 

Men  of  Ireland,  a  right  noble  philosophy  has  taught  us  that 
God  has  divided  the  world  into  those  beautiful  systems,  called 
nations,  each  of  which,  fulfilling  its  separate  mission,  becomes  an 
essential  benefit  to  the  rest.  To  this  divine  arrangement  will  you 
alone  refuse  to  conform, — surrendering  the  position,  renouncing 
the  responsibility,  which  you  have  been  assigned  ? 

Shame  upon  you ! — Switzerland,  without  a  colony,  without  a 
gun  upon  the  seas,  without  a  helping  hand  from  any  court  in  Europe, 
has  held  for  centuries  her  footing  on  the  Alps ;  spite  of  the  ava¬ 
lanche,  has  made  her  little  territory  sustain  the  children  to  whom 
she  has  given  birth ;  and,  though  a  blood-red  cloud  is  breaking, 
even  whilst  1  speak,  over  one  of  her  brightest  lakes,  be  sure — 
whatever  plague  it  may  portend — be  sure  of  this  :  the  cap  of  foreign 
despotism  will  never  gleam  again  in  the  market-place  of  Altorf. 

Shame  upon  you!  Norway,  with  her  scanty  population,  scarce 
a  million  strong,  has  kept  her  flag  upon  the  Categat ;  has  reared  a 
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race  of  gallant  sailors  to  guard  her  frozen  soil ;  year  after  year  has 
nursed  upon  that  soil  a  harvest  to  which  the  Swede  can  kty  no 
claim ;  has  saved  her  ancient  laws,  and  to  the  spirit  of  her  frank 
and  hardy  sons  commits  the  freedom  which  she  rescued  from  the 
allied  swords  when  they  hacked  her  crown  at  Frederickstadt! 

Shame  upon  you  !  Greece,  “  whom  the  Goth,  nor  Turk,  nor 
Time  hath  spared,”  has  torn  the  crescent  from  the.  Acropolis  ;  has 
crowned  a  king  in  Athens,  whom  she  calls  her  own  ;  has  taught 
you  that  a  nation  should  never  die ;  that  not  for  an  idle  pageant 
has  the  blood  of  heroes  flowed ;  that  not  to  vex  a  school-boy’s 
brain,  nor  smoulder  in  a  heap  of  learned  dust,  has  the  fire  of 
heaven  issued  from  the  tribune’s  tongue  ! 

And  you — you,  who  are  eight  millions  strong — you,  who  have 
no  avalanche  to  dread — you,  who  might  cull  a  plenteous  harvest 
from  your  soil,  and  with  the  sickle  strike  away  the  scythe  of 
death — you,  who  have  thus  been  prompted  to  all  that  is  wise, 
generous,  and  great — you  will  make  no  effort;  you  will  whine,  and 
beg,  and  skulk,  in  sores  and  rags,  upon  this  favored  land;  you  will 
congregate  in  drowsy  councils,  and,  when  the  very  earth  is  loosen¬ 
ing  beneath  your  feet,  you  will  respectfully  suggest  new  clauses 
and  amendments  to  some  blundering  bill;  you  will  mortgage  the 
last  acre  of  your  estates;  you  will  bid  a  prosperous  voyage  to  your 
last  grain  of  corn ;  you  will  be  beggared  by  the  million  ;  you  will 
perish  by  the  thousand ;  and  the  finest  island  which  the  sun  looks 
down  upon,  amid  the  jeers  and  hootings  of  the  world,  will  blacken 
into  a  plague-spot,  a  wilderness,  a  sepulchre  ! 


TO  THE  SURVIVORS  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  BUNKER  HILL. 

Daniel  Webster. 

Venerable  men  !  you  have  come  down  to  us  from  a  former 
generation.  Heaven  has  bounteously  lengthened  out  your  lives 
that  you  might  behold  this  joyous  day.  You  are  now  where  you 
stood  fifty  years  ago,  this  very  hour,  with  your  brothers  and  your 
neighbors,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  in  the  strife  of  your  country. 
Behold  how  altered!  The  same  heavens  are  indeed  over  your 
heads ;  the  same  ocean  rolls  at  your  feet ;  but  all  else,  how  changed  ! 
You  hear  now  no  roar  of  hostile  cannon,  you  see  no  mixed  volumes 
of  smoke  and  flame  rising  from  burning  Charlestown.  The  ground 
strewed  with  the  dead  and  the  dying;  the  impetuous  charge ;  the 
steady  and  successful  repulse;  the  loud  call  to  repeated  assault ; 
the  summoning  of  all  that  is  manly  to  repeated  resistance ;  a 
thousand  bosoms  freely  and  fearlessly  bared  in  an  instant  to  what¬ 
ever  of  terror  there  may  be  in  war  and  death; — all  these  you  have 
witnessed,  but  you  witness  them  no  more.  All  is  peace.  The 
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heights  of  yonder  metropolis,  its  towers  and  roofs,  which  you  then 
saw  filled  with  wives  and  children  and  countrymen  in  distress  and 
terror,  and  looking  with  unutterable  emotions  for  the  issue  of  the 
combat,  have  presented  you  to-day  with  the  sight  of  its  whole 
happy  population,  come  out  to  welcome  and  greet  you  with  a  uni¬ 
versal  jubilee.  Yonder  proud  ships,  by  a  felicity  of  position 
appropriately  lying  at  the  foot  of  this  mount,  and  seeming  fondly 
to  cling  around  it,  are  not  means  of  annoyance  to  you,  but  your 
country’s  own  means  of  distinction  and  defence.  All  is  peace; 
and  God  has  granted  you  this  sight  of  your  country’s  happiness, 
ere  you  slumber  in  the  grave  for  ever.  He  has  allowed  you  to 
behold  and  to  partake  the  reward  of  your  patriotic  toils ;  and  he 
has  allowed  us,  your  sons  and  countrymen,  to  meet  you  here,  and 
in  the  name  of  the  present  generation,  in  the  name  of  your  coun¬ 
try,  in  the  name  of  liberty,  to  thank  you ! 

But,  alas !  you  are  not  all  here !  Time  and  the  sword  have 
thinned  your  ranks.  Prescott,  Putnam,  Stark,  Brooks,  Bead, 
Pomeroy,  Bridge !  our  eyes  seek  for  you  in  vain  amidst  this 
broken  band.  You  are  gathered  to  your  fathers,  and  live  only  to 
your  country  in  her  grateful  remembrance  and  your  own  bright 
example.  But  let  us  not  too  much  grieve  that  you  have  met  the 
common  fate  of  men.  You  lived  at  least  long  enough  to  know 
that  your  work  had  been  nobly  and  successfully  accomplished. 
You  lived  to  see  your  country’s  independence  established,  and  to 
sheathe  your  swords  from  war.  On  the  light  of  Liberty  you  saw 
arise  the  light  of  Peace,  like 

“  another  morn, 

Risen  on  mid-noon  — 

and  the  sky  on  which  you  closed  your  eyes  was  cloudless. 

But — ah  ! — him  !  the  first  great  martyr  in  this  great  cause ! 
him  !  the  premature  victim  of  his  own  self-devoting  heart !  him ! 
the  head  of  our  civil  councils,  and  the  destined  leader  of  our 
military  bands ;  whom  nothing  brought  hither  but  the  unquench¬ 
able  fire  of  his  own  spirit;  him!  cut  off  by  Providence  in  the 
hour  of  overwhelming  anxiety  and  thick  gloom;  falling  ere  he 
saw  the  star  of  his  country  rise;  pouring  out  his  generous  blood 
like  water  before  he  knew  whether  it  would  fertilize  a  land  of 
freedom  or  of  bondage  !  how  shall  I  struggle  with  the  emotions 
that  stifle  the  utterance  of  thy  name  ! — Our  poor  work  may  perish  ; 
but  thine  shall  endure  !  This  monument  may  moulder  away:  the 
solid  ground  it  rests  upon  may  sink  down  to  a  level  with  the  sea; 
but  thy  memory  shall  not  fail !  Wheresoever  among  men  a  heart 
shall  be  found  that  beats  to  the  transports  of  patriotism  and 
liberty,  its  aspirations  shall  be  to  claim  kindred  with  thy  spirit !  .  .  . 

Veterans!  you  are  the  remnant  of  many  a  well-fought  dield. 

5  * 
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You  bring  with  you  marks  of  honor  from  Trenton  and  Monmouth, 
from  Yorktown,  Camden,  Bennington,  and  Saratoga.  Veterans 
of  half  a  century  !  when  in  your  youthful  days  you  put  every¬ 
thing  at  hazard  in  your  country’s  cause,  good  as  that  cause  was, 
and  sanguine  as  youth  is,  still  your  fondest  hopes  did  not  stretch 
onward  to  an  hour  like  this !  At  a  period  to  which  you  could  not 
reasonably  have  expected  to  arrive ;  at  a  moment  of  national  pros¬ 
perity,  such  as  you  could  never  have  foreseen,  you  are  now  met 
here  to  enjoy  the  fellowship  of  old  soldiers,  and  to  receive  the 
overflowings  of  a  universal  gratitude. 

But  your  agitated  countenances  and  your  heaving  breasts  inform 
me  that  even  this  is  not  an  unmixed  joy.  I  perceive  that  a  tumult 
of  contending  feelings  rushes  upon  you.  The  images  of  the  dead, 
as  well  as  the  persons  of  the  living,  throng  to  your  embraces. 
The  scene  overwhelms  you,  and  I  turn  from  it.  May  the  Father 
of  all  mercies  smile  upon  your  declining  years  and  bless  them  ! 
And  when  you  shall  here  have  exchanged  your  embraces ;  when 
you  shall  once  more  have  pressed  the  hands  which  have  been  so 
often  extended  to  give  succor  in  adversity,  or  grasped  in  the 
exultation  of  victory;  then  look  abroad  into  this  lovely  land, 
which  your  young  valor  defended,  and  mark  the  happiness  with 
which  it  is  filled ;  yea.  look  abroad  into  the  whole  earth  and  see 
what  a  name  you  have  contributed  to  give  to  your  country,  and 
what  a  praise  you  have  added  to  freedom,  and  then  rejoice  in  the 
sympathy  and  gratitude  which  beam  upon  your  last  days  from  the 
improved  condition  of  mankind. 


FREEDOM  AND  PATRIOTISM. — Orville  Dewev. 

God  has  stamped  upon  our  very  humanity  this  impress  of  free¬ 
dom.  It  is  the  unchartered  prerogative  of  human  nature.  A  soul 
ceases  to  be  a  soul,  in  proportion  as  it  ceases  to  be  free.  Strip  it 
of  this,  and  you  strip  it  of  one  of  its  essential  and  characteristic 
attributes.  It  is  this  that  draws  the  footsteps  of  the  wild  Indian 
to  his  wide  and  boundless  desert-paths,  and  makes  him  prefer  them 
to  the  gay  saloons  and  soft  carpets  of  sumptuous  palaces.  It  is 
this  that  makes  it  so  difficult  to  bring  him  within  the  pale  of  arti¬ 
ficial  civilization.  Our  roving  tribes  are  perishing — a  sad  and 
solemn  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  their  wild  freedom.  They  come 
among  us,  and  look  with  childish  wonder  upon  the  perfection  of 
our  arts,  and  the  splendor  of  our  habitations :  they  submit  with 
ennui  and  weariness,  for  a  few  days,  to  our  burdensome  forms  and 
restraints;  and  then  turn  their  faces  to  their  forest  homes,  and 
resolve  to  push  those  homes  onward  till  they  sink  in  the  Pacific 
waves,  rather  than  not  be  free. 
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It  is  thus  that  every  people  is  attached  to  its  country,  just  in 
proportion  as  it  is  free.  No  matter  if  that  country  be  in  the  rocky 
fastnesses  of  Switzerland,  amidst  the  snows  of  Tartary,  or  on  the 
most  barren  and  lonely  island-shore;  no  matter  if  that  country  be 
so  poor  as  to  force  away  its  children  to  other  and  richer  lands,  for 
employment  and  sustenance;  yet  when  the  songs  of  those  free 
homes  chance  to  fall  upon  the  exile’s  ear,  no  soft  and  ravishing  airs 
that  wait  upon  the  timid  feastings  of  Asiatic  opulence  ever  thrilled 
the  heart  with  such  mingled  rapture  and  agony  as  those  simple 
tones.  Sad  mementoes  might  they  be  of  poverty  and  want  and 
toil ;  yet  it  was  enough  that  they  were  mementoes  of  happy  free¬ 
dom.  And  more  than  once  has  it  been  necessary  to  forbid  by 
military  orders,  in  the  armies  of  the  Swiss  mercenaries,  the  singing 
of  their  native  songs. 

And  such  an  attachment,  do  I  believe,  is  found  in  our  own  people, 
to  their  native  country.  It  is  the  country  of  the  free  ;  and  that 
single  consideration  compensates  for  the  want  of  many  advantages 
which  other  countries  possess  over  us.  And  glad  am  I,  that  it 
opens  wide  its  hospitable  gates,  to  many  a  noble  but  persecuted 
citizen,  from  the  dungeons  of  Austria  and  Italy,  and  the  imprison¬ 
ing  castles  and  citadels  of  Poland.  Here  may  they  find  rest,  as 
they  surely  find  sympathy,  though  it  is  saddened  with  many  bitter 
remembrances ! 

Yes,  let  me  be  free  ;  let  me  go  and  come  at  my  own  will ;  let  me 
do  business  and  make  journeys,  without  a  vexatious  police  or  inso¬ 
lent  soldiery  to  watch  my  steps;  let  me  think,  and  do,  and  speak, 
what  I  please,  subject  to  no  limit  but  that  which  is  set  by  the 
common  weal;  subject  to  no  law  but  that  which  conscience  binds 
upon  me ;  and  I  will  bless  my  country,  and  love  its  most  rugged 
rocks  and  its  most  barren  soil. 

I  have  seen  my  couutrymen,  and  have  been  with  them  a  fellow- 
wanderer,  in  other  lauds  ;  and  little  did  I  see  or  feel  to  warrant  the 
apprehension,  sometimes  expressed,  that  foreign  travel  would  weaken 
our  patriotic  attachments.  One  sigh  for  home — home,  arose  from 
all  hearts.  And  why,  from  palaces  and  courts — why,  from  galleries 
of  the  arts,  where  the  marble  softens  into  life,  and  painting  sheds 
an  almost  living  presence  of  beauty  around  it — why,  from  the 
mountain’s  awful  brow,  and  the  lovely  valleys  and  lakes  touched 
with  the  sunset  hues  of  old  romance — why,  from  those  venerable 
and  touchiug  ruins  to  which  our  very  heart  grows — why,  from  all 
these  scenes,  were  they  looking  beyond  the  swellings  of  the  Atlantic 
wave,  to  a  dearer  and  holier  spot  of  earth — their  own,  own  country. 
Doubtless,  it  was,  in  part,  because  it  is  their  country?  But  it  was 
also,  as  every  one’s  experience  will  testify,  because  they  knew  that 
there  was  no  oppression,  no  pitiful  exaction  of  petty  tyranny;  be¬ 
cause  that  there ,  they  knew,  was  no  accredited  and  irresistible 
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religious  domination ;  because  that  there,  they  knew,  they  should 
not  meet  the  odious  soldier  at  every  corner,  nor  swarms  of  implor¬ 
ing  beggars,  the  victims  of  misrule ;  that  there,  no  curse  causeless 
did  fall,  and  no  blight,  worse  than  plague  and  pestilence,  did  descend 
amidst  the  pure  dews  of  heaven ;  because,  in  line,  that  there,  they 
knew,  was  liberty — upon  all  the  green  hills,  and  amidst  all  the 
peaceful  valleys — liberty,  the  wall  of  fire  around  the  humblest 
home ;  the  crown  of  glory,  studded  with  her  ever-blazing  stars 
upon  the  proudest  mansion ! 

My  friends,  upon  our  own  homes  that  blessing  rests,  that  guardian 
care  and  glorious  crown ;  and  when  we  return  to  those  homes,  and 
so  long  as  we  dwell  in  them — so  long  as  no  oppressor’s  foot  invades 
their  thresholds,  let  us  bless  them,  and  hallow  them  as  the  homes 
of  freedom !  Let  us  make  them,  too,  the  homes  of  a  nobler  free¬ 
dom — of  freedom  from  vice,  from  evil,  from  passion — from  every 
corrupting  bondage  of  the  soul. 


WAR  WITH  ENGLAND.— Henry  Clay. 

When  the  administration  was  striving,  by  the  operation  of  peace¬ 
ful  measures,  to  bring  Great  Britain  back  to  a  sense  of  justice,  the 
gentlemen  of  the  opposition  were  for  old-fashioned  war.  And, 
now  they  have  got  old-fashioned  war,  their  sensibilities  are  cruelly 
shocked,  and  all  their  sympathies  lavished  upon  the  harmless  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  adjoining  provinces.  What  does  a  state  of  war 
present  ?  The  united  energies  of  one  people  arrayed  against  the 
combined  energies  of  another;  a  conflict  in  which  each  party  aims 
to  inflict  all  the  injury  it  can,  by  sea  aud  land,  upon  the  territories, 
property,  and  citizens  of  the  other, — subject  only  to  the  rules  of 
mitigated  war,  practised  by  civilized  nations.  The  gentlemen  would 
not  touch  the  continental  provinces  of  the  enemy ;  nor,  I  presume, 
for  the  same  reason,  her  possessions  in  the  West  Indies.  The  same 
humane  spirit  would  spare  the  seamen  and  soldiers  of  the  enemy. 
The  sacred  person  of  his  Majesty  must  not  be  attacked,  for  the 
learned  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  are  quite  familiar  with  the 
maxim  that  the  King  can  do  no  wrong.  Indeed,  sir,  I  know  of  no 
person  on  whom  we  may  make  war.  upon  the  principles  of  the 
honorable  gentlemen,  but  Mr.  Stephen,  the  celebrated  author  of 
the  orders  in  council,  or  the  board  of  admiralty,  who  authorize  and 
regulate  the  practice  of  impressment  1 

The  disasters  of  the  war  admonish  us,  we  are  told,  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  terminating  the  contest.  If  our  achievements  by  land  have 
been  less  splendid  than  those  of  our  intrepid  seamen  by  water,  it  is 
not  because  the  American  soldier  is  less  brave.  On  the  one  element, 
organization,  discipline,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  duties, 
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exist,  on  the  part  of  the  officers  and  their  men.  On  the  other, 
almost  everything  is  yet  to  be  acquired.  We  have,  however,  the 
consolation  that  our  country  abounds  with  the  richest  materials, 
and  that  in  no  instance,  when  engaged  in  action,  have  our  arms 
been  tarnished. 

An  honorable  peace  is  attainable  only  by  an  efficient  war.  My 
plan  would  be,  to  call  out  the  ample  resources  of  the  country,  give 
them  a  judicious  direction,  prosecute  the  war  with  the  utmost  vigor, 
strike  wherever  we  can  reach  the  enemy,  at  sea  or  on  land,  and 
negotiate  the  terms  of  a  peace  at  Quebec  or  at  Halifax.  We  are 
told  that  England  is  a  proud  and  lofty  nation,  which,  disdaining  to 
wait  for  danger,  meets  it  half  way.  Haughty  as  she  is,  we  once 
triumphed  over  her ;  and,  if  we  do  not  listen  to  the  counsels  of 
timidity  and  despair,  we  shall  again  prevail.  In  such  a  cause, 
with  the  aid  of  Providence,  we  must  come  out  crowned  with  suc¬ 
cess;  but,  if  we  fail,  let  us  fail  like  men, — lash  ourselves  to  our 
gallant  tars,  and  expire  together  in  one  common  struggle,  fighting 
for  FREE  TRADE  AND  SEAMEN’S  RIGHTS  ! 


THE  ATHENIANS  OF  OLD. — Demosthenes. 

I  ASK  you,  Athenians,  to  see  how  it  was  in  the  time  of  your 
ancestors ;  for  by  domestic  (not  foreign)  examples  you  may  learn 
your  lesson  of  duty.  Themistocles  who  commanded  in  the  sea-fight 
at  Salamis,  and  Miltiades  who  led  at  Marathon,  and  many  others, 
who  performed  services  unlike  the  generals  of  the  present  day — 
assuredly  they  were  not  set  up  in  brass  nor  overvalued  by  your 
forefathers,  who  honored  them,  but  only  as  persons  on  a  level  with 
themselves.  Your  forefathers,  0  my  countrymen,  surrendered  not 
their  part  in  any  of  those  glories.  There  is  no  man  who  will  attri¬ 
bute  the  victory  of  Salamis  to  Themistocles,  but  to  the  Athenians  ; 
nor  the  battle  of  Marathon  to  Miltiades,  but  to  the  republic.  But 
now  people  say,  that  Timotheus  took  Corcyra,  and  Iphicrates  cut 
off  the  Spartan  division,  and  Chabrias  won  the  naval  victory  at 
Naxos:  for  you  seem  to  resign  the  merit  of  these  actions,  by  the 
extravagance  of  the  honors  which  you  have  bestowed  on  their 
account  upon  each  of  the  commanders. 

So  wisely  did  the  Athenians  of  that  day  confer  political  rewards ; 
so  improperly  do  you.  But  how  the  rewards  of  foreigners?  To 
Menon  the  Pharsalian,  who  gave  twelve  talents  in  money  for  the 
war  at  Eion  by  Amphipolis,  and  assisted  them  with  two  hundred 
horsemen  of  his  own  retainers,  the  Athenians  then  voted  not  the 
freedom  of  their  city,  but  only  granted  immunity  from  imposts. 
And  in  earlier  times  to  Perdiccas,  who  reigned  in  Macedonia  during 
the  invasion  of  the  barbarian — when  he  had  destroyed  the  Persians 
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who  retreated  from  Plataea  after  their  defeat,  and  completed  the 
disaster  of  the  king — they  voted  not  the  freedom  of  their  city,  but 
only  granted  immunity  from  imposts ;  doubtless,  esteeming  their 
country  to  be  of  high  value,  honor,  and  dignity,  surpassing  all 
possible  obligation.  But  now,  ye  men  of  Athens,  ye  adopt  the 
vilest  of  mankind,  menials  and  the  sons  of  menials,  to  be  your 
citizens,  receiving  a  price  as  for  any  other  saleable  commodity.  And 
you  have  fallen  into  such  a  practice,  not  because  your  natures  are 
inferior  to  your  ancestors,  but  because  they  were  in  a  condition  to 
think  highly  of  themselves,  while  from  you,  men  of  Athens,  this 
power  is  taken  away.  It  can  never  be,  methinks,  that  your  spirit 
is  generous  and  noble,  while  you  are  engaged  in  petty  and  mean 
employments;  no  more  than  you  can  be  abject  and  mean-spirited, 
while  your  actions  are  honorable  and  glorious.  Whatever  be  the 
pursuits  of  men,  their  sentiments  must  necessarily  be  similar. 

Mark  what  a  summary  view  may  be  taken  of  the  deeds  per¬ 
formed  by  your  ancestors  and  by  you.  Possibly  from  such  com¬ 
parison  you  may  rise  superior  to  yourselves.  They  for  a  period  of 
five  and  forty  years  took  the  lead  of  the  Greeks  by  general  consent, 
and  carried  up  more  than  ten  thousand  talents  into  the  citadel ; 
and  many  glorious  trophies  they  erected  for  victories  by  land  and 
sea,  wherein  even  yet  we  take  a  pride.  And  remember,  they 
erected  these,  not  merely  that  we  may  survey  them  with  admira¬ 
tion,  but  also  that  we  may  emulate  the  virtues  of  the  dedicators. 
Such  was  their  conduct:  but  for  ours — fallen  as  we  have  on  a 
solitude  manifest  to  you  all — look  if  it  bears  any  resemblance. 
Have  not  more  than  fifteen  hundred  talents  been  lavished  ineffec¬ 
tually  on  the  distressed  people  of  Greece  ?  Have  not  all  private 
fortunes,  the  revenues  of  the  state,  the  contributions  from  our 
allies,  been  squandered  ?  Have  not  the  allies,  whom  we  gained  in 
the  war,  been  lost  recently  in  the  peace  ?  But  forsooth,  in  these 
respects  only  was  it  better  anciently  than  now,  in  other  respects 
worse.  Very  far  from  that !  Let  us  examine  what  instances  you 
please.  The  edifices  which  they  left,  the  ornaments  of  the  city 
in  temples,  harbors,  and  the  like,  were  so  magnificent  and  beautiful, 
that  room  is  not  left  for  any  succeeding  generation  to  surpass  them  ; 
yonder  gateway,  the  Parthenon,  docks,  porticos,  and  other  struc¬ 
tures,  which  they  adorned  the  city  withal  and  bequeathed  to  us 
The  private  houses  of  the  men  in  power  were  so  modest  and  in 
accordance  with  the  name  of  the  constitution,  that  if  any  one 
knows  the  style  of  house  which  Themistocles  occupied,  or  Cimon, 
or  Aristides,  or  Miltiades,  and  the  illustrious  of  that  day,  he  per¬ 
ceives  it  to  be  no  grander  than  that  of  the  neighbors.  But  now, 
ye  men  of  Athens, — as  regards  public  measures — our  government 
is  content  to  furnish  roads,  fountains,  whitewashing,  and  trumpery  ; 
not  that  I  blame  the  authors  of  these  works;  far  otherwise;! 
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blame  you,  if  you  suppose  that  such  measures  are  all  you  have  to 
execute.  As  regards  individual  conduct — your  men  in  office  have 
(some  of  them)  made  their  private  houses,  not  only  more  osten¬ 
tatious  than  the  multitude,  hut  more  splendid  than  the  public 
buildings ;  others  are  farming  land  which  they  have  purchased  of 
such  an  extent,  as  once  they  never  hoped  for  in  a  dream. 

The  cause  of  this  difference  is,  that  formerly  the  people  were 
lords  and  masters  of  all ;  any  individual  citizen  was  glad  to  receive 
from  them  his  share  of  honor,  office,  or  profit.  Now,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  these  persons  are  the  disposers  of  emoluments  ;  everything 
is  done  by  their  agency ;  the  people  are  treated  as  underlings  and 
dependants,  and  you  are  happy  to  take  what  these  men  allow  you 
for  your  portion. 


PUBLIC  SPIRIT  OF  THE  ATHENIANS. — Demosthenes. 

You,  Athenians,  were  never  known  to  live  contented  in  a  slavish 
though  secure  obedience  to  unjust  and  arbitrary  power.  No.  Our 
whole  history  is  a  series  of  gallant  contests  for  pre-eminence  :  the 
whole  period  of  our  national  existence  hath  been  spent  in  braving 
dangers,  for  the  sake  of  glory  and  renown.  And  so  highly  do  you 
esteem  such  conduct,  as  characteristic  of  the  Athenian  spirit,  that 
those  of  your  ancestors  who  were  most  eiuiuent  for  it  are  ever 
the  most  favorite  objects  of  your  praise.  And  with  reason  :  for, 
who  can  reflect,  without  astonishment,  on  the  magnanimity  of  those 
men  who  resigned  their  lands,  gave  up  their  city,  and  embarked 
in  their  ships,  rather  than  live  at  the  bidding  of  a  stranger?  The 
Athenians  of  that  day  looked  out  for  no  speaker,  no  general,  to 
procure  them  a  state  of  easy  slavery.  They  had  the  spirit  to  reject 
even  life,  unless  they  were  allowed  to  enjoy  that  life  in  freedom. 
For  it  was  a  principle  fixed  deeply  in  every  breast,  that  man  was 
not  born  to  his  parents  only,  but  to  his  country.  And  mark  the 
distinction.  He  who  regards  himself  as  born  only  to  his  parents 
waits  in  passive  submission  for  the  hour  of  his  natural  dissolution. 
He  who  considers  that  he  is  the  child  of  his  country,  also,  volun¬ 
teers  to  meet  death  rather  than  behold  that  country  reduced  to 
vassalage ;  and  thinks  those  insults  and  disgraces  which  he  must 
endure,  in  a  state  enslaved,  much  more  terrible  than  death. 

Should  I  attempt  to  assert  that  it  was  I  W’ho  inspired  you  with 
sentiments  worthy  of  your  ancestors,  I  should  meet  the  just  resent¬ 
ment  of  every  hearer.  No  :  it  is  my  point  to  show  that  such  senti¬ 
ments  are  properly  your  own ;  that  they  were  the  sentiments  of  my 
country  long  before  my  days.  I  claim  but  my  share  of  merit  in 
having  acted  on  such  principles  in  every  part  of  my  administration. 
He,  then,  who  condemns  every  part  of  my  administration — he  who 
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directs  you  to  treat  me  with  severity,  as  one  who  hath  involved  the 
state  in  terrors  and  dangers — while  he  labors  to  deprive  me  of 
present  honor,  robs  you  of  the  applause  of  all  posterity.  For,  if 
you  now  pronounce,  that,  as  my  public  conduct  hath  not  been 
right,  Ctesiphon  must  stand  condemned,  it  must  be  thought  that 
you  yourselves  have  acted  wrong,  not  that  you  owe  your  present 
state  to  the  caprice  of  fortune.  But  it  cannot  be  !  No,  my  country¬ 
men,  it  cannot  be  that  you  have  acted  wrong  in  encountering  danger 
bravely  for  the  liberty  and  safety  of  all  Greece.  No!  I  swear  it 
by  the  spirits  of  our  sires,  who  rushed  upon  destruction  at  Mara¬ 
thon  ! — by  those  who  stood  arrayed  at  Platma  1— by  those  who 
fought  the  sea-fight  at  Salamis  1 — by  the  men  of  Artemisium  ! — by 
the  others,  so  many  and  so  brave,  who  now  rest  in  our  public 
sepulchres  ! — all  of  whom  their  country  judged  worthy  of  the  same 
honor;  all,  I  say,  AEschines;  not  those  only  who  prevailed,  not 
those  only  who  were  victorious. — And  with  reason.  What  was  the 
part  of  gallant  men,  they  all  performed.  Their  success  was  such 
as  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  world  dispensed  to  each. 


WHAT  AMERICA  HAS  DONE  FOR  THE  WORLD. 

Gulian  C.  Verplanck. 

What  has  this  nation  dqne  to  repay  the  world  for  the  benefits 
we  have  received  from  others?  We  have  been  repeatedly  told, 
and  sometimes,  too,  in  a  tone  of  affected  impartiality,  that  the 
highest  praise  which  can  fairly  be  given  to  the  American  mind,  is 
that  of  possessing  an  enlightened  selfishness;  that  if  the  philoso¬ 
phy  and  talents  of  this  country,  with  all  their  effects,  were  for 
ever  swept  into  oblivion,  the  loss  would  be  felt  only  by  ourselves; 
and  that  if  to  the  accuracy  of  this  general  charge,  the  labors  of 
Franklin  present  an  illustrious,  it  is  still  but  a  solitary,  exception. 

The  answer  may  be  given,  confidently  and  triumphantly.  With¬ 
out  abandoning  the  fame  of  our  eminent  men,  whom  Europe  has 
been  slow  and  reluctant  to  honor,  we  would  reply,  that  the  intel¬ 
lectual  power  of  this  people  has  exerted  itself  in  conformity  to  the 
general  system  of  our  institutions  and  manners ;  and  therefore, 
that,  for  the  proof  of  its  existence  and  the  measure  of  its  force, 
we  must  look  not  so  much  to  the  works  of  prominent  individuals, 
as  to  the  great  aggregate  results ;  and  if  Europe  has  hitherto  been 
wilfully  blind  to  the  value  of  our  example  and  the  exploits  of  our 
sagacity,  courage,  invention,  and  freedom,  the  blame  must  rest 
with  her,  and  not  with  America. 

Is  it  nothing  for  the  universal  good  of  mankind  to  have  carried 
into  successful  operation  a  system  of  self-government,  uniting  per¬ 
sonal  liberty,  freedom  of  opinion,  and  equality  of  rights,  with 
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national  power  and  dignity ;  such  as  had  before  existed  only  in 
the  Utopian  dreams  of  philosophers  ?  Is  it  nothing,  in  moral 
science,  to  have  anticipated  in  sober  reality,  numerous  plans  of 
reform  in  civil  and  criminal  jurisprudence,  which  are,  but  now, 
received  as  plausible  theories  by  the  politicians  and  economists  of 
Europe  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  have  been  able  to  call  forth  on  every 
emergency,  either  in  war  or  peace,  a  body  of  talents  always  equal 
to  the  difficulty  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  have,  in  less  than  a  half-cen¬ 
tury,  exceedingly  improved  the  sciences  of  political  economy,  of 
law,  and  of  medicine,  with  all  their  auxiliary  branches ;  t «  have 
enriched  human  knowledge  by  the  accumulation  of  a  great  mass 
of  useful  facts  and  observations,  and  to  have  augmented  the  power 
and  the  comforts  of  civilized  man,  by  miracles  of  mechanical 
invention  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  have  given  the  world  examples  of 
disinterested  patriotism,  of  political  wisdom,  of  public  virtue ;  of 
learning,  eloquence,  and  valor,  never  exerted  save  for  some  praise¬ 
worthy  end  ?  It  is  sufficient  to  have  briefly  suggested  these  con¬ 
siderations ;  every  mind  would  anticipate  me  in  filling  up  the 
details. 

No — Land  of  Liberty !  thy  children  have  no  cause  to  blush  for 
thee.  What  though  the  arts  have  reared  few  monuments  among 
us,  and  scarce  a  trace  of  the  muse’s  footstep  is  found  in  the  paths 
of  our  forests,  or  along  the  banks  of  our  rivers ;  yet  our  soil  has 
been  consecrated  by  the  blood  of  heroes,  and  by  great  and  holy 
deeds  of  peace.  Its  wide  extent  has  become  one  vast  temple  and 
hallowed  asylum,  sanctified  by  the  prayers  and  blessings  of  the 
persecuted  of  every  sect,  aud  the  wretched  of  all  nations. 

Land  of  Refuge — Land  of  Benedictions  1  Those  prayers  still 
arise,  and  they  still  are  heard  :  “  May  peace  be  within  thy  walls, 
and  plenteousness  within  thy  palaces  \”  “  May  there  be  no  decay, 

no  leading  into  captivity,  and  no  complaining  in  thy  streets  1” 
“  May  truth  flourish  out  of  the  earth,  and  righteousness  look  down 
from  Heaven  !” 


IMPORTANCE  OF  PRESERVING  THE  UNION. 

Daniel  Webster. 

I  profess,  sir,  in  my  career  hitherto  to  have  kept  steadily  in 
view  the  prosperity  and  honor  of  the  whole  country,  and  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  our  Federal  Union.  It  is  to  that  Union  we  owe  our 
safety  at  home,  and  our  consideration  and  dignity  abroad.  It  is 
to  that  Union  that  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  whatever  makes  us 
most  proud  of  our  country.  That  Union  we  reached  only  by  the 
discipline  of  our  virtues,  in  the  severe  school  of  adversity.  It 
had  its  origin  in  the  necessities  of  disordered  finance,  prostrate 
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commerce,  and  ruined  credit.  Under  its  benign  influences,  these 
great  interests  immediately  awoke,  as  from  the  dead,  and  sprang 
forth  with  newness  of  life.  Every  year  of  its  duration  has  teemed 
with  fresh  proofs  of  its  utility  and  its  blessings ;  and  although  our 
territory  has  stretched  out  wider  and  wider,  and  our  population 
spread  farther  and  farther,  they  have  not  outrun  its  protection,  or 
its  benefits.  It  has  been  to  us  all  a  copious  fountain  of  national, 
social,  and  personal  happiness. 

I  have  not  allowed  myself,  sir,  to  look  beyond  the  Union,  to  see 
what  might  lie  hidden  in  the  dark  recess  behind.  I  have  not 
coolly  weighed  the  chances  of  preserving  liberty,  when  the  bonds 
that  unite  us  together  shall  be  broken  asunder.  I  have  not 
accustomed  myself  to  hang  over  the  precipice  of  disunion  to  see 
whether,  with  my  short  sight,  I  can  fathom  the  depth  of  the  abyss 
below ;  nor  could  I  regard  him  as  a  safe  counsellor  in  the  affairs 
of  this  government,  whose  thoughts  should  be  mainly  bent  on 
considering,  not  how  the  Union  should  be  best  preserved,  but  how 
tolerable  might  be  the  condition  of  the  people  when  it  shall  be 
broken  up  and  destroyed. 

While  the  Union  lasts,  we  have  high,  exciting,  gratifying  pros¬ 
pects  spread  out  before  us,  for  us  and  our  children.  Beyond  that 
I  seek  not  to  penetrate  the  veil.  God  grant  that,  iu  my  day  at 
least,  that  curtain  may  not  rise.  God  grant  that  on  my  vision 
never  may  be  opened  what  lies  behind.  When  my  eyes  shall  be 
turned  to  behold,  for  the  last  time,  the  sun  in  heaven,  may  I  not 
see  him  shining  on  the  broken  and  dishonored  fragments  of  a  once 
glorious  Uuion ;  on  states  dissevered,  discordant,  belligerent;  on 
a  land  rent  with  civil  feuds,  or  drenched,  it  may  be,  in  fraternal 
blood  !  Let  their  last  feeble  and  lingering  glance  rather  behold 
the  gorgeous  ensign  of  the  republic,  now  known  and  honored 
throughout  the  earth,  still  full  high  advanced,  its  arms  and  trophies 
streaming  in  their  original  lustre,  not  a  stripe  erased  or  pol¬ 
luted.  nor  a  single  star  obscured — bearing  for  its  motto  no  such 
miserable  interrogatory  as — What  is  all  this  worth  ?  Nor  those 
other  words  of  delusion  and  folly — liberty  first,  aud  union  after¬ 
ward — but  everywhere,  spread  all  over  in  characters  of  living 
light,  blazing  on  all  its  ample  folds  as  they  float  over  the  sea  and 
over  the  land,  and  in  every  wind  under  the  whole  heavens,  that 
other  sentiment  dear  to  every  true  American  heart — liberty  and 
union,  now  and  for  ever,  one  aud  inseparable  ! 
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THE  HONORED  DEAD. — Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

Let  us  pause  upon  the  threshold  of  our  discourse  to  pay  a 
tribute  to  our  heroes.  On  either  side  has  been  manifested  the 
noblest  courage,  and  patience,  and  endurance.  Ten  thousand 
youths  have  dropped  the  blossom  of  their  lives.  Alas  !  that  for 
so  many  it  should  be  a  death,  utterly  dead  !  More  and  more  will 
years  reveal  that  young  Southern  heroes  died  for  an  evil  cause. 
Would  that  so  much  bravery  had  had  a  better  cause.  Time  will 
bring  no  venerableness  and  no  affection  to  defeated  tyranny. 
Men’s  enthusiasms  never  go  backward  to  search  for  the  deeds  of 
oppressors,  to  garland  them  with  evergreen  honor.  They  die 
indeed,  who  die  for  slavery.  And  lapse  of  years,  and  growing 
justice,  and  nobler  humanities,  will  only  make  the  mistake  more 
dreadful,  and  their  oblivion  more  certain.  It  is  indeed  a  sad 
future  for  those  who  mourn  for  sons  slain  uuder  the  dark  banner 
of  slavery.  No  future  historian  will  feel  sacred  enthusiasm  in 
recovering  their  names.  No  rejoicing  millions  will  teach  their 
children  to  lisp  their  names  with  gladness.  The  best  that  can  be 
done  for  them  by  patriotism,  is  to  draw  a  veil  over  their  life,  and 
to  let  them  be  forgotten.  Over  their  burial-ground  the  hand  of 
charity  can  write  only  this :  Let  their  navies  and  their  mistakes 
be  forgotten. 

But  how  bright  are  the  honors  which  await  those  who  with 
sacred  fortitude  and  patriotic  patience  have  endured  all  things  that 
they  might  save  their  native  land  from  division  and  from  the 
power  of  corruption  !  The  honored  dead  !  They  that  died  for  a 
good  cause  are  redeemed  from  death.  Their  names  are  gathered 
and  garnered.  Their  memory  is  precious.  Each  place  grows 
proud  for  them  who  were  born  there.  There  is  to  be,  ere  long, 
in  every  village  and  in  every  neighborhood,  a  glowing  pride  in  its 
martyred  heroes.  Tablets  shall  preserve  their  names.  Pious 
love  shall  renew  their  inscriptions  as  time  and  the  unfeeling  ele¬ 
ments  decay  them.  And  the  national  festivals  shall  give  multi¬ 
tudes  of  precious  names  to  the  orator’s  lips.  Children  shall  grow 
up  under  more  sacred  inspirations  whose  elder  brothers,  dying 
nobly  for  their  country,  left  a  name  that  honored  and  iuspired  all 
who  bore  it  Orphan  children  shall  find  thousands  of  fathers  and 
mothers  to  love  and  help  those  whom  dying  heroes  left  as  a  legacy 
to  the  gratitude  of  the  public. 

Oh,  tell  me  not  that  they  are  dead — that  generous  host,  that 
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airy  army  of  invisible  heroes  !  They  hover  as  a  cloud  of  wit¬ 
nesses  above  this  nation.  Are  they  dead  that  yet  speak  louder 
than  we  can  speak,  and  a  more  universal  language  ?  Are  they  dead 
that  yet  act  ‘i  Are  they  dead  that  yet  move  upon  society,  and 
inspire  the  people  with  nobler  motives  and  more  heroic  patriotism  ? 

Ye  that  mourn,  let  gladness  mingle  with  your  tears.  He  was 
your  son  ;  but  now  he  is  the  nation’s.  He  made  your  household 
bright ;  now  his  example  inspires  a  thousand  households.  Dear 
to  his  brothers  and  sisters,  he  is  now  brother  to  every  generous 
youth  in  the  land.  Before,  he  was  Darrowed,  appropriated,  shut 
up  to  you.  Now  he  is  augmented,  set  free,  and  given  to  all.  He 
has  died  from  the  family,  that  he  might  live  to  the  nation.  Not 
one  name  shall  be  forgotten  or  neglected ;  and  it  shall  by-and-by 
be  confessed,  as  of  an  ancient  hero,  that  he  did  more  for  his 
country  by  his  death  than  by  his  whole  life. 

Neither  are  they  less  honored  who  shall  bear  through  life  the 
marks  of  wounds  and  sufferings.  Neither  epaulette  nor  badge  is 
so  honorable  as  wounds  received  in  a  good  cause.  Many  a  man 
shall  envy  him  who  henceforth  limps.  So  strange  is  the  trans¬ 
forming  power  of  patriotic  ardor,  that  men  shall  almost  covet  dis¬ 
figurement.  Crowds  will  give  way  to  hobbling  cripples,  and 
uncover  in  the  presence  of  feebleness  and  helplessness.  And 
buoyant  children  shall  pause  in  their  noisy  games,  and  with  loving 
reverence  honor  them  whose  hands  can  work  no  more,  and  whose 
feet  are  no  longer  able  to  march  except  upon  that  journey  which 
brings  good  men  to  honor  and  immortality.  Oh,  mother  of  lost 
children  !  set  not  in  darkness  nor  sorrow  whom  a  nation  honors. 
Oh,  mourners  of  the  early  dead  !  they  shall  live  again,  and  live 
for  ever.  Your  sorrows  are  our  gladness.  The  nation  lives, 
because  you  gave  it  men  that  loved  it  better  than  their  own  lives. 
And  when  a  few  more  days  shall  have  cleared  the  perils  from 
around  the  nation’s  brow,  and  she  shall  sit  in  unsullied  garments 
of  liberty,  with  justice  upon  her  forehead,  love  in  her  eyes,  and 
truth  upon  her  lips,  she  shall  not  forget  those  whose  blood  gave 
vital  currents  to  her  heart,  and  whose  life,  given  to  her,  shall  live 
with  her  life  till  time  shall  be  no  more. 

Every  mountain  and  hill  shall  have  its  treasured  name,  every 
river  shall  keep  some  solemn  title,  every  valley  and  every  lake 
shall  cherish  its  honored  register ;  and  till  the  mountains  are 
worn  out,  and  the  rivers  forget  to  flow,  till  the  clouds  are  weary 
of  replenishing  springs,  and  the  springs  forget  to  gush,  and  the 
rills  to  sing,  shall  their  names  be  kept  fresh  with  reverent  honors, 
which  are  inscribed  upon  the  book  of  National  Remembrance  ! 
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HEROES  AND  MARTYRS.— Edwin  H.  Chapin. 

Heroes  and  martyrs  !  they  are  the  men  of  the  hour.  They 
are  identified  with  the  names  that  live  upon  the  lips  of  millions. 
It  is  of  these,  more  than  all  others,  that  the  people  talk,  around 
their  firesides  and  in  their  assemblies.  It  is  of  these  that  we  may 
freely  speak,  even  in  the  sanctuary.  Our  heroes  and  martyrs  ! 
a  cloud  of  witnesses  for  the  spirit  and  worth  of  the  nation.  Our 
heroes  !  named  in  the  homes  of  all  who  have  left  home  and  occu¬ 
pation,  comfort  and  kindred,  and  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  bat¬ 
tle  ; — presented  to  us  in  glorious  clusters  on  many  a  deck  and 
field.  An  entire  discourse  might  be  made  up  of  instances  Our 
memories  run  backward  and  forward  through  this  war,  collecting 
files  of  illustrious  deeds.  We  remember  the  man  who  covered 
the  threatened  powder  with  his  body — the  gunner  who,  bleeding 
to  death,  seized  the  lanyard,  fired  his  cannon,  and  fell  back  dead 
— the  gallant  captain,  who,  when  his  artillerymen  were  killed 
and  himself  left  alone,  sat  calmly  down  upon  his  piece,  and,  with 
revolver  in  hand,  refusing  to  fly,  fought  to  the  end,  and  died  the 
last  man  at  his  gun — the  old  Massachusetts  2d  at  Gettysburg,  who, 
in  the  fierce  fighting  on  the  right,  on  the  morning  of  the  third  of 
July,  had  their  commanding  officer  killed  at  the  head  of  the  regi¬ 
ment,  and  five  standard-bearers  shot  down  in  succession  ;  but  the 
colors  dropped  by  one  were  grasped  by  another,  and  never  touched 
the  ground.  These  are  instances,  hastily  gathered  from  glorious 
sheaves — not  exceptional,  but  representative,  instances.  These 
are  the  men  of  the  hour,  who  illustrate  the  value  of  our  country 
by  the  richest  crop  that  has  ever  sprung  from  her  soil. 

But  where  the  hero  stands,  there  also  the  martyr  dies.  With 
the  chorus  of  victory  blends  the  dirge — mournful  and  yet  majes¬ 
tic,  too.  The  burden  of  that  dirge,  as  it  falls  from  the  lips  of 
wives  and  mothers,  of  fathers  and  children,  is  sad  and  tender,  like 
the  strain  of  David  weeping  for  those  who  fell  upon  Gilboa. 
That  burden  is  still  mournful,  but  as  time  passes  on  and  it  reissues 
from  a  nation’s  lips,  it  swells  also  into  exultation  and  honor — that 
same  burden — “  How  are  the  mighty  fallen  in  the  midst  of  the 
battle  !” 

Some  of  us  perhaps  have  read  of  that  company  whom  their 
brave  officer  had  so  often  conducted  to  victory,  and  who  would 
never  part  with  their  dead  hero’s  name.  Still  day  by  day,  at  the 
head  of  the  regimental  roll,  it  is  called  aloud  ;  the  generation  that 
loved  him  have  passed  away;  but  their  sons  and  their  sons’  sons,  will 
ever  and  always  love  the  honored  name.  “  Cornet  Latour  D’ Au¬ 
vergne”  still  first  of  the  brave  band,  is  summoned  ;  and  ever  and 
always  a  brave  soldier  steps  from  the  ranks  to  reply  :  “  Dead  on 
the  field  of  honor  !” 
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“  Dead  on  tlie  field  of  honor  !”  This,  too,  is  the  record  of 
thousands  of  unnamed  men,  whose  influence  upon  other  genera¬ 
tions  is  associated  with  no  personal  distinction,  but  whose  sacrifice 
will  lend  undying  lustre  to  the  nation’s  archives  and  richer 
capacity  to  the  nation’s  life.  And  yet  these  martyrs  are  remem¬ 
bered  by  name.  Gro  visit  the  mourning  homes  of  the  land;  homes 
of  wealth  and  plenty,  some  of  them,  but  richer  now  by  the  con¬ 
secration  of  sacrifice.  Many  are  homes  of  toil  and  obscurity,  from 
which  the  right  hand  of  support  has  been  taken  away,  or  the 
youthful  prop.  Poor  and  obscure; — but  these  the  unknown  fallen 
have  names,  and  riches  of  solemn,  tender  memory.  And  what 
heralding  on  palatial  wall  more  glorious  than  the  torn  cap  and 
soiled  uniforms  that  hang  in  those  homes  where  the  dead  soldier 
comes  no  more  ?  What  aristocratic  legend  refers  to  a  prouder 
fact  than  that  which  shall  soon  be  recited  in  the  still  summer  field 
where  he  labored,  and  by  the  winter  fire-side  where  his  place  is 
vacant : — “  He  fell  in  the  great  war  for  Union  and  for  Freedom  !” 

Sleep,  sleep,  in  quiet  grassy  graves,  where  the  symbols  that  ye 
loved  so  well  shall  cover  and  spread  over  you — by  day  the  flowers 
of  red,  white  and  blue,  and  by  night  the  constellated  stars — 
while  out  of  those  graves  there  grows  the  better  harvest  of  the 
nation  and  of  times  to  come  ! 


THE  CONSTITUTION  THE  SAFEGUARD  OF  LIBERTY. 

Daniel  Webster. 

The  political  prosperity  which  this  country  has  attained,  and 
which  it  now  enjoys,  has  been  acquired  mainly  through  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  the  present  government.  While  this  agent  continues, 
the  capacity  of  attaining  to  still  higher  degrees  of  prosperity  exists 
also.  We  have,  while  this  lasts,  a  political  life  capable  of  bene¬ 
ficial  exertion,  with  power  to  resist  or  overcome  misfortunes,  to 
sustain  us  against  the  ordinary  accidents  of  human  affairs,  and  to 
promote,  by  active  efforts,  every  public  interest.  But  dismember¬ 
ment  strikes  at  the  very  being  which  preserves  these  faculties. 
Tt  would  lay  its  rude  and  ruthless  hand  on  this  great  agent  itself. 
It  would  sweep  away,  not  only  what  we  possess,  but  all  power  of 
regaining  lost,  or  acquiring  new  possessions.  It  would  leave  the 
country,  not  only  bereft  of  its  prosperity  and  happiness,  but  with¬ 
out  limbs,  or  organs,  or  faculties,  by  which  to  exert  itself  hereafter 
in  the  pursuit  of  that  prosperity  and  happiness. 

Other  misfortunes  may  be  borne,  or  their  effects  overcome.  If 
disastrous  war  should  sweep  our  commerce  from  the  ocean,  another 
generation  may  renew  it ;  if  it  exhaust  our  treasury,  future 
industry  may  replenish  it;  if  it  desolate  and  lay  waste  our  fields, 
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still,  under  a  new  cultivation,  they  will  grow  green  again,  and 
ripen  to  future  harvests.  It  were  but  a  trifle  even  if  the  walls  of 
yonder  Capitol  were  to  crumble,  if  its  lofty  pillars  should  fall,  and 
its  gorgeous  decorations  be  all  covered  by  the  dust  of  the  valley. 
All  these  might  be  rebuilt.  But  who  shall  reconstruct  the  fabric 
of  demolished  government?  Who  shall  rear  again  the  well-pro¬ 
portioned  columns  of  constitutional  liberty  ?  Who  shall  frame 
together  the  skilful  architecture  which  unites  national  sovereignty 
with  state  rights,  individual  security,  and  public  prosperity  ?  No, 
if  these  columns  fall,  they  will  be  raised  not  again.  Like  the 
Coliseum  and  the  Parthenon,  they  will  be  destined  to  a  mournful, 
a  melancholy  immortality.  Bitterer  tears,  however,  will  flow  over 
them,  than  were  ever  shed  over  the  monuments  of  Roman  or 
Grecian  art;  for  they  will  be  the  remnants  of  a  more  glorious 
edifice  than  Greece  or  Rome  ever  saw,  the  edifice  of  constitutional 
American  liberty. 

But  let  us  hope  for  better  things.  Let  us  trust  in  that  gracious 
Being  who  has  hitherto  held  our  country  as  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hand.  Let  us  trust  to  the  virtue  and  the  intelligence  of  the  people, 
and  to  the  efficacy  of  religious  obligation.  Let  us  trust  to  the 
influence  of  Washington’s  example.  Let  us  hope  that  that  fear 
of  Heaven  which  expels  all  other  fear,  and  that  regard  to  duty 
which  transcends  all  other  regard,  may  influence  public  men  and 
private  citizens,  and  lead  our  country  still  onward  in  her  happy 
career.  Full  of  these  gratifying  anticipations  and  hopes,  let  us 
look  forward  to  the  end  of  that  century  which  is  now  commenced. 
A  hundred  years  hence,  other  disciples  of  Washington  will  cele¬ 
brate  his  birth,  with  no  less  of  sincere  admiration  than  we  now 
commemorate  it.  When  they  shall  meet,  as  we  now  meet,  to  do 
themselves  and  him  that  honor,  so  surely  as  they  shall  see  the 
blue  summits  of  his  native  mountains  rise  in  the  horizon,  so  surely 
as  they  shall  behold  the  river  on  whose  banks  he  lived,  and  on 
whose  banks  he  rests,  still  flowing  on  toward  the  sea,  so  surely 
may  they  see,  as  we  now  see,  the  flag  of  the  Union  floating  on  the 
top  of  the  Capitol;  and  then,  as  now,  may  the  sun  in  his  course 
visit  no  laud  more  free,  more  happy,  more  lovely,  than  this  our 
own  country  ! 


AGAINST  SECESSION. — Daniel  Webster. 

A  principal  object,  in  his  late  political  movements,  the  gentle¬ 
man  himself  tells  us,  was  to  unite  the  entire  South.  Against 
whom,  or  against  what,  does  he  wish  to  unite  the  entire  South  ? 
Is  not  this  the  very  essence  of  local  feeling  and  local  regard  ?  Is 
it  not  the  acknowledgment  of  a  wish  and  object  to  create  political 
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strength,  by  uniting  political  opinions  geographically?  While  the 
gentleman  wishes  to  unite  the  entire  South,  I  pray  to  know  if  he 
expects  me  to  turn  toward  the  polar  star,  and,  acting  on  the  same 
principle,  to  utter  a  cry  of  rally  l  to  the  whole  North  !  Heaven 
forbid  !  To  the  day  of  my  death,  neither  he  nor  others  shall  hear 
such  a  cry  from  me. 

The  honorable  member  declares  that  he  shall  now  march  off, 
under  the  banner  of  state  rights  !  March  off  from  idiom?  March 
off  from  what?  We  have  been  contending  for  great  principles. 
We  have  been  struggling  to  maintain  the  liberty  and  to  restore 
the  prosperity  of  the  country.  We  have  made  these  struggles 
here,  iu  the  national  councils,  with  the  old  flag,  the  true  American 
flag,  the  Eagle,  and  the  Stars,  and  Stripes,  waving  over  the  cham¬ 
ber  in  which  we  sit.  He  now  tells  us,  however,  that  he  marches 
off  under  the  state-rights  banner  ! 

Let  him  go.  I  remain.  I  am,  where  I  ever  have  been,  and 
ever  mean  to  be.  Here,  standing  on  the  platform  of  the  general 
constitution, — a  platform  broad  enough,  and  firm  enough,  to  up¬ 
hold  every  interest  of  the  whole  country, — I  shall  still  be  found. 
Intrusted  with  some  part  in  the  administration  of  that  constitu¬ 
tion.  I  intend  to  act  in  its  spirit,  and  in  the  spirit  of  those  who 
framed  it.  I  would  act  as  if  our  fathers,  who  formed  it  for  us, 
and  who  bequeathed  it  to  us,  were  looking  on  me;  as  if  I  could 
see  their  venerable  forms,  bending  down  to  behold  us  from  the 
abodes  above  !  I  would  act,  too,  as  if  the  eye  of  posterity  was 
gazing  on  me. 

Standing  thus,  as  in  the  full  gaze  of  our  ancestors  and  our  pos¬ 
terity,  having  received  this  inheritance  from  the  former  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  latter,  and  feeling  that,  if  I  am  born  for 'any 
good,  in  my  day  and  generation,  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
country ;  no  local  policy,  no  local  feeling,  no  temporary  impulse, 
shall  induce  me  to  yield  my  foothold  on  the  Constitution  and  the 
Union.  I  move  off  under  no  banner  not  known  to  the  whole 
American  people,  and  to  their  constitution  and  laws.  No,  sir ! 
these  walls,  these  columns 

“  Shall  fly 

From  their  firm  base,  as  soon  as  I.” 

Instead  of  speaking  of  the  possibility  or  utility  of  secession, 
instead  of  dwelling  in  these  caverns  of  darkness,  instead  of 
groping  with  those  ideas  so  full  of  all  that  is  horrid  and  horrible, 
let  us  come  out  into  the  light  of  day.  Let  us  enjoy  the  fresh  air 
of  liberty  and  union.  Let  us  cherish  those  hopes  which  belong 
to  us.  Let  us  devote  ourselves  to  those  great  objects  that  are  fit 
for  our  consideration  and  our  action.  Let  us  raise  our  conceptions 
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to  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  duties  that  devolve  upon 
us.  Let  our  comprehension  be  as  broad  as  the  country  for  which 
we  act,  our  aspirations  as  high  as  its  certain  destiny.  Let  us  not 
he  pigmies  in  a  case  that  calls  for  men. 

Never  did  there  devolve  on  any  generation  of  men  higher  trusts 
than  now  devolve  upon  us,  for  the  preservation  of  this  Constitu¬ 
tion,  and  the  harmony  and  peace  of  all  who  are  destined  to  live 
under  it.  Let  us  make  our  generation  one  of  the  strongest  and 
brightest  links  in  that  golden  chain,  which  is  destined,  I  fondly 
believe,  to  grapple  the  people  of  all  the  states  to  this  Constitution 
for  ages  to  come. 

We  have  a  great,  popular  constitutional  government,  guarded 
by  law  and  by  judicature,  and  defended  by  the  whole  affections  of 
the  people.  No  monarchical  throne  presses  these  states  together. 
No  iron  chain  of  military  power  encircles  them.  They  live  and 
stand  upon  a  government  popular  in  its  form,  representative  in  its 
character,  founded  upon  principles  of  equality,  and  so  constructed, 
we  hope,  as  to  last  for  ever. 

In  all  its  history  it  has  been  beneficent.  It  has  trodden  down 
no  man’s  liberty,  it  has  crushed  no  state.  Its  daily  respiration  is 
liberty  and  patriotism.  Its  yet  youthful  veins  are  full  of  enter¬ 
prise,  courage,  and  honorable  love  of  glory  and  renown.  Large 
before,  the  country  has  now,  by  recent  events,  become  vastly 
larger.  This  republic  now  extends,  with  a  vast  breadth,  across 
the  whole  continent.  The  two  great  seas  of  the  world  wash  the 
one  and  the  other  shore.  We  realize,  on  a  mighty  scale,  the 
beautiful  description  of  the  ornamental  edging  of  the  buckler  of 
Achilles, — 

“Now  the  broad  shield  complete,  the  artist  crowned 
With  his  last  hand,  and  poured  the  ocean  round  : 

In  living  silver  seemed  the  waves  to  roll, 

And  beat  the  buckler’s  verge,  and  bound  the  whole.” 


SHALL  WE  GIVE  UP  THE  UNION? — D.  S.  Dickinson. 

Shall  we  then  surrender  to  turbulence,  and  faction,  and  rebel¬ 
lion,  and  give  up  the  Union  with  all  its  elements  of  good,  all  its 
holy  memories,  all  its  hallowed  associations,  all  its  blood-bought 
history  ? 

No  1  let  the  eagle  change  his  plume, 

The  leaf  its  hue,  the  flower  its  bloom — 

But  do  not  give  up  the  Union.  Preserve  it  to  “flourish  in  im¬ 
mortal  youth,”  until  it  is  dissolved  amid  “  the  wreck  of  matter  and 
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the  crush  of  worlds.”  Let  the  patriot  and  statesman  stand  by  it 
to  the  last,  whether  assailed  by  foreign  or  domestic  foes,  and  if  he 
perishes  in  the  conflict,  let  him  fall  like  Rienzi,  the  last  of  the 
tribunes,  upon  the  same  stand  where  he  has  preached  liberty  and 
equality  to  his  countrymen. 

Preserve  it  in  the  Dame  of  the  fathers  of  the  Revolution — preserve 
it  for  its  great  elements  of  good — preserve  it  in  the  sacred  name 
of  liberty — preserve  it  for  the  faithful  and  devoted  lovers  of  the 
Constitution  in  the  rebellious  states — those  who  are  persecuted  for 
its  support,  and  are  dying  in  its  defence.  Rebellion  can  lay  down 
its  arms  to  government — government  cannot  surrender  to  rebellion. 

Give  up  the  Union  ! — “this  fair  and  fertile  plain,  to  batten  on 
that  moor !”  Divide  the  Atlantic  so  that  its  tides  shall  beat  in 
sections,  that  some  spurious  Neptune  may  rule  in  an  ocean  of  his 
own — draw  a  line  upon  the  sun’s  disc,  that  it  may  cast  its  beams 
upon  earth  in  divisions — let  the  moon,  like  Rottom  in  the  play, 
show  but  half  its  face — separate  the  constellation  of  the  Pleiades 
and  sunder  the  bands  of  Orion — but  retain  the  Union  ! 

Give  up  the  Union,  with  its  glorious  flag — its  stars  and  stripes, 
full  of  proud  and  pleasing  and  honorable  recollections,  for  the 
spurious  invention  with  no  antecedents  but  the  history  of  a  violated 
constitution  and  of  lawless  ambition!  No!  let  us  stand  by  the 
emblem  of  our  fathers  : 

Flag  of  the  free  heart’s  hope  and  home, 

By  angel  hands  to  valor  given, 

Thy  stars  have  lit  the  welkin  dome, 

And  all  thy  hues  were  born  in  heaven.” 

Give  up  the  Union  ?  Never!  The  Union  shall  endure,  and  its 
praises  shall  be  heard,  when  its  friends  and  its  foes,  those  who  sup¬ 
port  and  those  who  assail,  those  who  bared  their  bosoms  in  its 
defence,  and  those  who  aim  their  daggers  at  its  heart,  shall  all 
sleep  in  the  dust  together.  Its  name  shall  be  heard  with  venera¬ 
tion  amid  the  roar  of  Pacific’s  waves,  away  upon  the  rivers  of  the 
North  and  East,  where  liberty  is  divided  from  monarchy,  and  be 
wafted  in  gentle  breezes  upon  the  Rio  Grande.  It  shall  rustle  in 
the  harvest  and  wave  in  the  standing  corn,  on  the  extended  prairies 
of  the  West,  and  be  heard  in  the  bleating  folds  and  lowing  herds 
upon  a  thousand  hills.  It  shall  be  with  those  who  delve  in  mines, 
and  shall  hum  in  the  manufactories  of  New  England,  and  in  the 
cotton-gins  of  the  South.  It  shall  be  proclaimed  by  the  stars  and 
stripes  in  every  sea  of  the  earth,  as  the  American  Union,  one  and 
indivisible^  upon  the  great  thoroughfares,  wherever  steam  drives 
and  engines  throb  and  shriek,  its  greatness  and  perpetuity  shall  be 
hailed  with  gladness.  It  shall  be  lisped  in  the  earliest  words,  and 
ring  in  the  merry  voices  of  childhood,  and  swell  to  heaveu  upon 
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the  song  of  maidens.  It  shall  live  in  the  stern  resolve  of  man¬ 
hood,  and  rise  to  the  mercy-seat  upon  woman’s  gentle  availing 
prayer.  Holy  men  shall  invoke  its  perpetuity  at  the  altars  of 
religion,  and  it  shall  be  whispered  in  the  last  accents  of  expiring 
age.  Thus  shall  survive  and  be  perpetuated  the  American  Union, 
and  when  it  shall  be  proclaimed  that  time  shall  be  no  more,  and 
the  curtain  shall  fall,  and  the  good  shall  be  gathered  to  a  more 
perfect  union,  still  may  the  destiny  of  our  dear  land  recognise  the 
conception,  that 

“Perfumes,  as  of  Eden,  flowed  sweetly  along, 

And  a  voice,  as  of  angels,  awoke  the  glad  song, 

Columbia,  Columbia,  to  glory  arise, 

The  queen  of  the  world,  and  the  child  of  the  skies  I” 


NEW  ENGLAND  IN  THE  WAR  OF  1812.— Caleb  Cushing. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  taunts  us  with  counting  the 
cost  of  that  war  in  which  the  liberties  and  honor  of  the  country, 
and  the  interests  of  the  North,  as  he  asserts,  were  forced  to  go  else¬ 
where  for  their  defence.  Will  he  sit  down  with  me  and  count  the 
cost  now?  Will  he  reckon  up  how  much  of  treasure  the  state  of 
South  Carolina  expended  in  that  war,  and  how  much  the  state  of 
Massachusetts  ? — how  much  of  the  blood  of  either  state  was  poured 
out  on  sea  or  land  ?  I  challenge  the  gentleman  to  the  test  of 
patriotism,  which  the  army  roll,  the  navy  lists,  and  the  treasury 
books,  afford.  Sir,  they  who  revile  us  for  our  opposition  to  the 
last  war  have  looked  only  to  the  surface  of  things.  They  little 
know  the  extremities  of  suffering  which  the  people  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  bore  at  that  period,  out  of  attachment  to  tbe  Union, — their 
families  beggared,  their  fathers  and  sons  bleeding  in  camps, 
or  pining  in  foreign  prisons.  They  forget  that  not  a  field  was 
marshalled,  on  this  side  of  the  mountains,  in  which  the  men  of 
Massachusetts  did  not  play  their  part,  as  became  their  sires,  and 
their  “blood  fetched  from  metal  of  war  proof.”  They  battled  and 
bled,  wherever  battle  was  fought  or  blood  drawn. 

Nor  only  by  laud.  I  ask  the  gentleman,  who  fought  your  naval 
battles  in  the  last  war  ?  Who  led  you  on  to  victory  after  victory, 
on  the  ocean  and  the  lakes  ?  Whose  was  the  triumphant  prowess 
before  which  the  red  cross  of  England  paled  with  unwonted 
shames?  Were  they  not  men  of  New  England?  Were  these  not 
foremost  in  those  maritime  encounters  which  humbled  the  pride 
and  power  of  Great  Britain  ?  I  appeal  to  my  colleague  before  me 
from  our  common  county  of  brave  old  Essex, — I  appeal  to  my  re¬ 
spected  colleagues  from  the  shores  of  the  Old  Colony.  Was  there 
a  village- or  a  hamlet  on  Massachusetts  Bay,  which  did  not  gather 
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its  hardy  seamen  to  man  the  gundecks  of  your  ships  of  war  ?  Did 
they  not  rally  to  the  battle,  as  men  flock  to  a  feast? 

I  beseech  the  House  to  pardon  me,  if  I  may  have  kindled,  on 
this  subject,  into  something  of  unseemly  ardor.  I  cannot  sit  tamely 
by.  in  humble  acquiescent  silence,  when  reflections,  which  I  know 
to  be  unjust,  are  cast  on  the  faith  and  honor  of  Massachusetts. 
Had  I  suffered  them  to  pass  without  admonition,  I  should  have 
deemed  that  the  disembodied  spirits  of  her  departed  children,  from 
their  ashes  mingled  with  the  dust  of  every  stricken  field  of  the 
Revolution, — from  their  bones  mouldering  to  the  consecrated  earth 
of  Bunker’s  Hill,  of  Saratoga,  of  Monmouth, — would  start  up  in 
visible  shape  before  me,  to  cry  shame  on  me,  their  recreant  country¬ 
man  !  Sir,  I  have  roamed  through  the  world,  to  find  hearts  nowhere 
warmer  than  hers,  soldiers  nowhere  braver,  patriots  nowhere  purer, 
wives  and  mothers  nowhere  truer,  maidens  nowhere  lovelier,  green 
valleys  and  bright  rivers  nowhere  greener  or  brighter ;  and  I  will 
not  be  silentr  while  I  hear  her  patriotism  or  her  truth  questioned 
with  so  much  as  a  whisper  of  detraction.  Living,  I  will  defend 
her ;  dying,  I  would  pause,  in  my  last  expiring  breath,  to  utter  a 
prayer  of  fond  remembrance  for  my  native  New  England  ! 


COMPROMISE  THE  SALVATION  OF  THE  UNION. 

H  enry  Clay. 

Ip  this  Union  shall  become  separated,  new  unions,  new  con¬ 
federacies  will  arise.  And  with  respect  to  this — if  there  be  any — 
I  hope  there  is  no  one  in  the  Senate — before  whose  imagination  is 
flitting  the  idea  of  a  great  Southern  Confederacy  to  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Balize  and  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  I  say  in  my 
place  never  !  never  !  never  will  we  who  occupy  the  broad  waters 
of  the  Mississippi  and  its  upper  tributaries  consent  that  any  foreign 
flag  shall  float  at  the  Balize  or  upon  the  turrets  of  the  Crescent 
City — never — never  !  I  call  upon  all  the  South.  Sir,  we  have 
had  hard  words — bitter  words,  bitter  thoughts,  unpleasant  feelings 
towards  each  other  in  the  progress  of  this  great  measure.  Let  us 
forget  them.  Let  us  sacrifice  these  feelings.  Let  us  go  to 
the  altar  of  our  country  and  swear,  as  the  oath  was  taken  of 
old,  that  we  will  stand  by  her;  we  will  support  her;  that  we 
will  uphold  her  Constitution  ;  that  we  will  preserve  her  Union, 
and  that  we  will  pass  this  great,  comprehensive,  and  healing 
system  of  measures,  which  will  hush  all  the  jarring  elements, 
and  bring  peace  and  tranquillity  to  our  bomes.  Let  me,  Mr. 
President,  in  conclusion]  say  that  the  most  disastrous  consequences 
would  occur,  in  my  opinion,  were  we  to  go  home,  doing  nothing  to 
satisfy  and  tranquillize  the  country  upon  these  great  questions. 
What  will  be  the  judgment  of  mankind,  what  the  judgmeut  of 
that  portion  of  mankind  who  are  looking  upon  the  progress  of  this 
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scheme  of  self-government  as  being  that  which  holds  the  highest 
hopes  and  expectations  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  mankind — 
what  will  their  judgment  be?  Will  not  all  the  monarchs  of  the 
old  world  pronounce  our  glorious  republic  a  disgraceful  failure  ? 
What  will  be  the  judgment  of  our  constituents,  when  we  return  to 
them  and  they  ask  us,  How  have  you  left  your  country  ?  Is  all 
quiet — all  happy — are  all  the  seeds  of  distraction  or  division 
crushed  and  dissipated  ?  And,  sir,  when  you  come  into  the  bosom 
of  your  family,  when  you  come  to  converse  with  the  partner  of 
your  fortunes,  of  your  happiness  and  of  your  sorrows,  and  when 
in  the  midst  of  the  common  offspring  of  both  of  you,  she  asks 
you,  “  Is  there  any  danger  of  civil  war?  Is  there  any  danger  of 
the  torch  being  applied  to  any  portion  of  the  country  ?  Have  you 
settled  the  questions  which  you  have  been  so  long  discussing  and 
deliberating  upon  at  Washington  ?  Is  all  peace  and  all  quiet?” 
What  response,  Mr.  President,  can  you  make  to  that  wife  of  your 
choice  and  those  children  with  whom  you  have  been  blessed  by 
God?  Will  you  go  home  and  leave  all  in  disorder  and  confusion, 
all  unsettled,  all  open  ?  The  contentions  and  agitations  of  the 
past  will  be  increased  and  augmented  by  the  agitations  resulting 
from  our  neglect  to  decide  them.  Sir,  we  shall  stand  condemned 
by  all  human  judgment  below,  and  of  that  above  it  is  not  for  me 
to  speak.  We  shall  stand  condemned  in  our  own  cons-ciences,  by 
our  own  constituents,  by  our  own  country.  The  measure  may  be 
defeated.  I  have  been  aware  that  its  passage  for  many  days  was 
not  absolutely  certain.  From  the  first  to  the  last  I  hoped  and 
believed  it  would  pass,  because  from  the  first  to  the  last  I  believed 
it  was  founded  on  the  principles  of  just  and  righteous  concession — 
of  mutual  conciliation.  I  believe  that  it  deals  unjustly  by  no  part 
of  the  republic;  that  it  saves  their  honor,  and,  as  far  as  it  is 
dependent  upon  Congress,  saves  the  interests  of  all  quarters  of  the 
country.  But,  sir,  I  have  known  that  the  decision  of  its  fate  de¬ 
pended  upon  four  or  five  votes  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
and  upon  whose  ultimate  judgment  we  could  not  count  upon  the 
one  side  or  the  other  with  absolute  certainty.  Its  fate  is  now  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  hands  of  the  Senate,  and  to  those  five  or  six  votes 
to  which  I  have  referred.  It  may  be  defeated.  It  is  possible 
that,  for  the  chastisement  of  our  sins  or  transgressions,  the  rod  of 
Providence  may  be  still  applied  to  us,  may  be  still  suspended  over 
us.  But,  if  defeated,  it  will  be  a  triumph  of  ultraism  and  imprac¬ 
ticability — a  triumph  of  a  most  extraordinary  conjunction  of  ex¬ 
tremes;  a  victory  won  by  abolitionism;  a  victory  achieved  by 
free-soilism ;  the  victory  of  discord  and  agitation  over  peace  and 
tranquillity ;  and  I  pray  to  Almighty  God  that  it  may  not,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  inauspicious  result,  lead  to  the  most  unhappy  and 
disastrous  consequences  to  our  beloved  country. 
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DISSOLUTION  OF  THE  UNION.— Henry  Clay. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  said,  what  I  solemnly  believe,  that  disso¬ 
lution  of  the  Union  and  war  are  identical  and  inevitable;  that 
they  are  convertible  terms;  and  such  a  war  as  it  would  be,  follow¬ 
ing  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  !  Sir,  we  may  search  the  pages  of 
history,  and  none  so  ferocious,  so  bloody,  so  implacable,  so  exter¬ 
minating — not  even  the  wars  of  Greece,  including  those  of  the 
Commoners  of  England  and  the  revolutions  of  France — none, 
none  of  them  all  would  rage  with  such  violence,  or  be  character¬ 
ized  with  such  bloodshed  and  enormities  as  would  the  war  which 
must  succeed,  if  that  event  ever  happens,  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union.  And  what  would  be  its  termination?  Standing  armies, 
and  navies,  to  an  extent  stretching  the  revenues  of  each  portion  of 
the  dissevered  members,  would  take  place.  An  exterminating  war 
would  follow — not,  sir,  a  war  of  two  or  three  years’  duration,  but 
a  war  of  interminable  duration — and  exterminating  wars  would 
ensue,  until,  after  the  struggles  and  exhaustion  of  both  parties, 
some  Philip  or  Alexander,  some  Caesar  or  Napoleon,  would  arise 
and  cut  the  Gordian  knot,  and  solve  the  problem  of  the  capacity 
of  man  for  self-government,  and  crush  the  liberties  of  both  the 
severed  portions  of  this  common  empire.  Can  you  doubt  it  ? 

Look  at  all  history — consult  her  pages,  ancient  and  modern — 
look  at  human  nature ;  look  at  the  contest  in  which  you  would  be 
engaged  in  the  supposition  of  war  following  upon  the  dissolution 
of  the  Union,  such  as  I  have  suggested;  and  I  ask  you  if  it  is 
possible  for  you  to  doubt  that  the  final  disposition  of  the  whole 
would  be  some  despot  treading  down  the  liberties  of  the  people — 
the  final  result  would  be  the  extinction  of  this  last  and  glorious 
light  which  is  leading  all  mankind,  who  are  gazing  upon  it,  in  the 
hope  and  anxious  expectation  that  the  liberty  which  prevails  here 
will  sooner  or  latter  be  diffused  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
civilized  world.  Sir,  can  you  lightly  contemplate  these  conse¬ 
quences?  Can  you  yield  yourself  to  the  tyranny  of  passion,  amid 
dangers  which  1  have  depicted,  in  colors  far  too  tame,  of  what  the 
result  would  be  if  that  direful  event  to  which  I  have  referred 
should  ever  occur  ?  Sir,  I  implore  gentlemen,  I  adjure  them, 
whether  from  the  South  or  the  North,  by  all  that  they  hold  dear 
in  this  world — by  all  their  love  of  liberty — by  all  their  veneration 
for  their  ancestors — by  all  their  regard  for  posterity — by  all  their 
gratitude  to  Him  who  has  bestowed  on  them  such  unnumbered 
and  countless  blessings — by  all  the  duties  which  they  owe  to 
mankind — and  by  all  the  duties  which  they  owe  to  themselves,  to 
pause,  solemnly  to  pause  at  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  before  the 
fearful  and  dangerous  leap  is  taken  into  the  yawning  abyss  below, 
from  which  none  who  ever  take  it  shall  return  in  safety. 
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Finally,  Mr.  President,  and  in  conclusion,  I  implore,  as  the 
best  blessing  which  Heaven  can  bestow  upon  me,  upon  earth, 
that  if  the  direful  event  of  the  dissolution  of  this  Union  is  to 
happen,  I  should  not  survive  to  behold  the  sad  and  heartrending 
spectacle. 


WHY  DESTROY  THIS  GOVERNMENT? 

Thomas  A.  R.  Nelson. 

Mr  Speaker,  why  shall  we  destroy  this  government?  Is  it 
because  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  establish  it  ?  Go  back  to  the  days 
of  the  Revolution,  and  behold  your  fathers  proscribed  as  traitors, 
abandoning  their  homes  to  the  desolations  of  their  foes,  now  flying 
before  them,  and  then,  half  armed  and  almost  naked,  turning 
back  upon  their  pursuers,  with  the  blood  trickling  at  every  step 
from  their  unshod  feet  upon  the  frozen  ground;  and  when  you 
remember  these  and  a  thousand  other  hardships  they  endured, 
consider  that  liberty  and  union  were  purchased  at  too  great  a  cost 
to  be  madly  thrown  away.  Ask  the  old  soldiers  who  fought  in  the 
war  of  1812,  was  it  for  this  they  slept  upon  the  damp,  cold  earth, 
without  tents  to  shield  them  from  the  pitiless  peltings  of  the  storm  ? 
Was  it  for  this  that  they  suffered  hunger  and  thirst,  and  perilled 
their  lives  in  many  a  battle  ? 

Why  shall  we  destroy  our  government  ?  It  has  given  us  wise 
laws;  and  no  nation  has  ever  prospered  like  our  own.  How 
wondrous  has  been  its  growth !  Go  back  in  imagination  but 
twelve  short  years.  Look  out  upon  the  broad  prairies  beyond  the 
Mississippi.  Far  as  the  eye  can  reach  behold  the  long  procession 
of  emigrants  ;  and  almost  before  the  mind  can  conceive  the  thought, 
California  becomes  a  state,  and  San  Francisco  the  New  York  of  the 
Pacific ! 

Now  gaze  upon  the  mighty  ocean.  See  one  of  our  noble  ships 
“  careering  over  the  waves.”  Wherever  she  goes,  whatever  port 
she  enters,  there  is  not  a  despot  on  earth  who  would  dare  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  crew  or  cargo.  Why  is  this  ?  It  is  because  she  carries  the 
star-spangled  banner ;  and  that  symbol  of  our  union  and  our 
strength  bears  witness  to  the  whole  world  that  we  have  the  will 
and  the  power  to  protect  our  citizens  abroad  as  well  as  at  home  : 

“For  ever  float  that  standard  sheet! 

Where  breathes  the  foe  but  falls  before  us, 

With  freedom’s  soil  beneath  our  feet, 

And  freedom’s  banner  streaming  o’er  us?” 

Why  should  we  destroy  our  government?  The  liberty  we  enjoy 
is  not  simply  the  work  of  the  seven  years’  war  of  the  Revolution. 
It  is  the  result  of  centuries  of  contest.  Although  the  great 
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charter  of  British  freedom  was  granted  ages  ago,  it  required  the 
struggle  of  ages  to  secure  it.  The  memory  of  that  struggle  was 
handed  down  to  our  fathers,  and  inspired  them  to  the  mighty 
work  which  they  accomplished.  There  is  not  a  provision  in  any 
of  our  bills  of  rights  which  may  not  be  said  to  have  been  pur¬ 
chased  with  the  tears  and  groans  of  a  thousand  years.  If  it  be 
possible  for  those  who  have  “shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil”  to  take 
an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  earth,  how  earnestly  are  our  departed 
patriots  gazing  upon  our  country  now  !  Methinks  I  can  almost  see 
their  shadowy  forms,  and  hear  the  rustling  of  their  angel  wings. 
George  Washington  is  looking  down  upon  us,  and  with  solemn 
earnestness  admonishes  us  to  cherish  an  undying  love  for  the 
Union,  and  frown  indignantly  upon  every  effort  to  dissolve  it. 
Andrew  Jackson  speaks  to  his  friends,  declaring,  “  The  Federal 
Union,  it  must  be  preserved.”  The  gallant  Harry  of  the  West  is 
hovering  over  us,  and,  in  trumpet-tones  proclaims,  “  I  am  called 
upon  to  say  when  I  will  consent  to  a  dissolution  of  this  Union  : 
my  answer  is,  never!  never!  NEVER!” 

My  countrymen,  let  us  heed  those  warning  voices.  Let  us  settle 
all  our  controversies  in  the  Union.  Oh,  trust  not  to  that  last 
delusive  argument  of  the  secessionists,  that  this  government,  once 
dissolved,  can  be  reconstructed.  The  causes  which  destroy  it  will 
for  ever  preclude  a  reunion.  Hate  will  be  intensified,  and  a  war 
of  extermination  will  ensue.  It  is  in  vain  for  either  section  to 
calculate  upon  the  cowardice  of  the  other.  All  are  of  the  same 
race,  All  are  alike  brave  :  and  a  war  once  begun  between  us  will 
have  no  parallel  in  the  contests  which  history  has  described.  May 
Almighty  God  avert  it ! 


AN  APPEAL  FOR  KANSAS. — Charles  Sumner. 

Sir,  the  people  of  Kansas,  bone  of  your  bone  and  flesh  of  your 
flesh,  with  the  education  of  freemen  and  the  rights  of  American 
citizens,  now  stand  at  your  door.  Will  you  send  them  away  or 
bid  them  enter  ?  Will  you  push  them  back  to  renew  their 
struggles  with  a  deadly  foe,  or  will  you  preserve  them  in  security 
and  peace?  Will  you  cast  them  again  into  the  den  of  tyranny,  or 
will  you  help  their  despairing  efforts  to  escape  ?  These  questions 
I  put  with  no  common  solicitude,  for  I  feel  that  on  their  just 
determination  depend  all  the  most  precious  interests  of  the  Re¬ 
public;  and  I  perceive  too  clearly  the  prejudices  in  the  way  and 
the  accumulating  bitterness  against  this  distant  people,  now  claim¬ 
ing  their  simple  birthright,  while  I  am  bowed  with  mortification 
as  I  recognise  the  President  of  the  United  States,  who  should  have 
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been  a  staff  to  the  weak  and  a  shield  to  the  innocent,  at  the  head 
of  this  strange  oppression. 

In  this  contest,  Kansas  bravely  stands  forth — the  stripling 
leader,  clad  in  the  panoply  of  American  institutions.  In  calmly 
meeting  and  adopting  a  frame  of  government,  her  people  have  with 
intuitive  promptitude  performed  the  duties  of  freemen  ;  and  when 
I  consider  the  difficulties  by  which  she  was  beset,  1  find  dignity  in 
her  attitude.  In  offering  herself  for  admission  into  the  Union  as 
a  Free  State,  she  presents  a  single  issue  for  the  people  to  decide. 
And  since  the  slave  power  now  stakes  on  this  issue  all  its  ill-gotten 
supremacy,  the  people,  while  vindicating  Kansas,  will  at  the  same 
time  overthrow  this  tyranny.  Thus  does  the  contest  which  she 
now  begins  involve  not  only  liberty  for  herself,  but  for  the  whole 
country.  God  be  praised  that  she  did  not  bend  ignobly  beneath 
the  yoke !  Far  away  on  the  prairies  she  is  now  battling  for  the 
liberty  of  all,  against  the  President,  who  misrepresents  all.  Every¬ 
where  among  those  who  are  not  insensible  to  right,  the  generous 
struggle  meets  a  generous  response. 

In  all  this  sympathy  there  is  strength.  But  in  the  cause  itself 
there  is  angelic  power.  Unseen  of  men,  the  great  spirits  of  history 
combat  by  the  side  of  the  people  of  Kansas,  breathing  a  divine 
courage.  Above  all  towers  the  majestic  form  of  Washington  once 
more,  as  on  the  bloody  field,  bidding  them  to  remember  those 
rights  of  human  nature  for  which  the  War  of  Independence  was 
waged.  Such  a  cause  thus  sustained,  is  invincible. 

The  contest  which,  beginning  in  Kansas,  has  reached  us,  will 
soon  be  transferred  from  Congress  to  a  broader  stage,  where  every 
citizen  will  be  not  only  spectator  but  actor;  and  to  their  judgment 
I  confidently  appeal.  To  the  people,  now  on  the  eve  of  exercising 
the  electoral  franchise,  in  choosing  a  chief  magistrate  of  the 
Republic,  I  appeal,  to  vindicate  the  electoral  franchise  in  Kansas. 
Let  the  ballot-box  of  the  Union,  with  multitudinous  might,  protect 
the  ballot-box  in  that  territory.  Let  the  voters  everywhere,  while 
rejoicing  in  their  own  rights,  help  to  guard  the  equal  rights  of 
distant  fellow-citizens ;  that  the  shrines  of  popular  institutions, 
now  desecrated,  may  be  sanctified  anew ;  that  the  ballot-box,  now 
plundered,  may  be  restored  ;  and  that  the  cry,  “I  am  an  American 
citizen,”  may  not  be  sent  forth  in  vain  against  outrage  of  every 
kind.  In  just  regard  for  free  labor  in  that  territory,  which  it  is 
sought  to  blast  by  unwelcome  association  with  slave  labor;  in 
Christian  sympathy  with  the  slave,  whom  it  is  proposed  to  task  and 
sell  there ;  in  stern  condemnation  of  the  crime  which  has  been 
consummated  on  that  beautiful  soil;  in  rescue  of  fellow-citizens, 
now  subjugated  to  a  tyrannical  usurpation;  in  dutiful  respect  for 
the  early  fathers,  whose  inspirations  are  now  ignobly  thwarted  ;  in 
the  name  of  the  Constitution,  which  has  been  outraged — of  the 
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laws  trampled  down — of  justice  banished — of  humanity  degraded 
— of  peace  destroyed — of  freedom  crushed  to  earth ;  and  in  the 
name  of  the  Heavenly  Father,  whose  service  is  perfect  freedom,  I 
make  this  last  appeal. 


LIBERTY  IRREPRESSIBLE. — Charles  -Jasies  Fox. 

Opinions  become  dangerous  to  a  state  only  when  persecution 
makes  it  necessary  for  the  people  to  communicate  their  ideas  under 
the  bond  of  secrecy.  Publicity  makes  it  impossible  for  artifice  to 
succeed,  and  designs  of  a  hostile  nature  lose  their  danger  by  the 
certainty  of  exposure.  But  it  is  said  that  these  hills  will  expire 
in  a  few  years ;  that  they  will  expire  when  we  shall  have  peace 
and  tranquillity  restored  to  us.  What  a  sentiment  to  inculcate  1 
You  tell  the  people  that,  when  everything  goes  well. — when  they  are 
happy  and  comfortable. — then  they  may  meet  freely,  to  recognise 
their  happiness,  and  pass  eulogiums  on  their  government;  but 
that,  in  a  moment  of  war  and  calamity, — of  distrust  and  miscon¬ 
duct, — it  is  not  permitted  to  meet  together;  because  then,  instead 
of  eulogizing,  they  might  think  proper  to  condemn  ^Ministers. 
What  a  mockery  is  this  !  What  an  insult,  to  say  that  this  is  pre¬ 
serving  to  the  people  the  right  of  petition  !  To  tell  them  that 
they  shall  have  a  right  to  applaud,  a  right  to  rejoice,  a  right  to 
meet  when  they  are  happy;  but  not  a  right  to  condemn,  not  a 
right  to  deplore  their  misfortunes,  not  a  right  to  suggest  a 
remedy ! 

Liberty  is  order.  Liberty  is  strength.  Look  round  the  world, 
and  admire,  as  you  must,  the  instructive  spectacle.  You  will  see 
that  liberty  not  only  is  power  and  order,  but  that  it  is  power  and 
order  predominant  and  invincible. — that  it  derides  all  other  sources 
of  strength.  And  shall  the  preposterous  imagination  be  fostered, 
that  men  bred  in  liberty — the  first  of  human  kind  who  asserted 
the  glorious  distinction  of  forming  for  themselves  their  social 
compact — can  be  condemned  to  silence  upon  their  rights  ?  Ts  it 
to  be  conceived  that  men,  who  have  enjoyed,  for  such  a  length  of 
days,  the  light  and  happiness  of  freedom,  can  be  restrained,  and 
shut  up  again  in  the  gloom  of  ignorance  and  degradation  ?  As 
well,  sir,  might  you  try.  by  a  miserable  dam,  to  shut  up  the  flowing 
of  a  rapid  river  !  The  rolling  and  impetuous  tide  would  burst 
through  every  impediment  that  man  might  throw  in  its  way;  and 
the  only  consequence  of  the  impotent  attempt  would  be,  that, 
having  collected  new  force  by  its  temporary  suspension,  enforcing 
itself  through  new  channels,  it  would  spread  devastation  and  ruin 
on  every  side.  The  progress  of  liberty  is  like  the  progress  of  the 
stream.  Kept  within  its  bounds,  it  is  sure  to  fertilize  the  country 
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through  which  it  runs;  but  no  power  can  arrest  it  in  its  passage; 
and  short-sighted,  as  well  as  wicked,  must  be  the  heart  of  the 
projector  that  would  strive  to  divert  its  course. 


THE  WAR  FOR  THE  UNION.— Oliver  W.  Holmes. 

We  shall  have  success,  if  we  truly  will  success — not  other¬ 
wise.  It  may  be  long  in  coming, — God  only  knows  through 
what  trials  and  humblings  we  may  have  to  pass,  before  the  full 
strength  of  the  Nation  is  duly  arrayed  and  led  to  victory.  We 
must  be  patient,  as  our  fathers  were  patient ;  even  in  our  worst 
calamities  we  must  remember  that  defeat  itself  may  be  a  gain 
where  it  costs  our  enemy  more  in  relation  to  his  strength,  than  it 
costs  ourselves.  But  if,  in  the  inscrutable  providence  of  the 
Almighty,  this  generation  is  disappointed  in  its  lofty  aspirations 
for  the  race,  if  we  have  not  virtue  enough  to  ennoble  our  whole 
people,  and  make  it  a  nation  of  sovereigns,  we  shall  at  least  hold 
in  undying  honor  those  who  vindicated  the  insulted  majesty  of 
the  Republic,  and  struck  at  her  assailants  so  long  as  a  drum-beat 
summoned  them  to  the  field  of  duty. 

Citizens  of  Boston,  sons  and  daughters  of  New  England,  men 
and  women  of  the  North,  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  bond  of  the 
American  Union,  you  have  among  you  the  scarred  and  wasted 
soldiers  who  have  shed  their  blood  for  your  temporal  salvation. 
They  bore  your  Nation’s  emblems  bravely  through  the  fire  and 
smoke  of  the  battle-field  ;  nay,  their  own  bodies  are  scarred  with 
bullet-wounds  and  striped  with  sabre-cuts,  as  if  to  mark  them 
as  belonging  to  their  Country  until  their  dust  becomes  a  portion 
of  the  soil  which  they  defended.  In  every  Northern  graveyard 
slumber  the  victims  of  this  destroying  struggle.  Many  whom 
you  remember  playing  as  children  amidst  the  clover  blossoms  of 
our  Northern  fields,  sleep  under  nameless  mounds  with  strange 
Southern  wild-flowers  blooming  over  them.  By  those  wounds  of 
living  heroes,  by  those  graves  of  fallen  martyrs,  by  the  hopes  of 
your  children  and  the  claims  of  your  children’s  children  yet 
unborn,  in  the  name  of  outraged  honor,  in  the  interest  of  violated 
sovereignty,  for  the  sake  of  an  imperilled  Nation,  for  the  sake  of 
men  everywhere  and  of  our  common  humanity,  for  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  advancement  of  His  kingdom  on  earth,  your  country 
calls  upon  you  to  stand  by  her  through  good  report  and  through 
evil  report,  in  triumph  and  in  defeat,  until  she  emerges  from  the 
great  war  of  Western  civilization,  Queen  of  the  broad  continent, 
Arbitress  in  the  councils  of  earth’s  emancipated  peoples  ;  until  the 
flag  that  fell  from  the  wall  of  Fort  Sumter  floats  once  more,  invio¬ 
late,  supreme,  over  all  her  ancient  inheritance,  every  fortress,  every 
capital,  every  ship,  and  this  warring  land  is  once  more  a  United 
Nation ! 
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AMERICAN  EXPERIMENT  OF  SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

Edward  Everett. 

We  are  summoned  to  new  energy  and  zeal,  by  the  high  nature 
of  the  experiment  we  are  appointed  in  Providence  to  make,  and 
the  grandeur  of  the  theatre  on  which  it  is  to  be  performed.  At  a 
moment  of  deep  and  general  agitation  in  the  Old  World,  it  pleased 
Heaven  to  open  this  last  refuge  of  humanity. 

The  attempt  has  begun,  and  is  going  on,  far  from  foreign  cor¬ 
ruption,  on  the  broadest  scale,  and  under  the  most  benignant 
prospects  ;  and  it  certainly  rests  with  us  to  solve  the  great  problem 
in  human  society, — to  settle,  and  that  for  ever,  the  momentous 
question, — whether  mankind  can  be  trusted  with  a  purely  popular 
system  of  government. 

One  might  almost  think,  without  extravagance,  that  the  departed 
wise  and  good,  of  all  places  and  times,  are  looking  down  from 
their  happy  scats  to  witness  what  shall  now  be  done  by  us ; 
that  they  who  lavished  their  treasures,  and  their  blood,  of  old, — 
who  spake  and  wrote,  who  labored,  fought  and  perished,  in  the  one 
great  cause  of  freedom  and  truth, — are  now  hanging,  from  their 
orbs  on  high,  over  the  last  solemn  experiment  of  humanity. 

As  I  have  wandered  over  the  spots  once  the  scene  of  their 
labors,  and  mused  among  the  prostrate  columns  of  their  senate- 
houses  and  forums,  I  have  seemed  almost  to  hear  a  voice  from  the 
tombs  of  departed  ages,  from  the  sepulchres  of  the  nations  which 
died  before  the  sight.  They  exhort  us,  they  adjure  us,  to  be  faith¬ 
ful  to  our  trust. 

They  implore  us,  by  the  long  trials  of  struggling  humanity; 
by  the  blessed  memory  of  the  departed  ;  by  the  dear  faith  which 
has  been  plighted  by  pure  hands  to  the  holy  cause  of  truth  and 
man  ;  by  the  awful  secrets  of  the  prison-house,  where  the  sons  of 
freedom  have  been  immured  ;  by  the  noble  heads  which  have  been 
brought  to  the  block  ;  by  the  wrecks  of  time,  by  the  eloquent 
ruins  of  nations, — they  conjure  us  not  to  quench  the  light  which 
is  rising  on  the  world. 

Greece  cries  to  us  by  the  convulsed  lips  of  her  poisoned,  dying 
Demosthenes ;  and  Rome  pleads  with  us  in  the  mute  persuasion 
of  her  mangled  Tully. 


SUPPOSED  SPEECH  OF  JAMES  OTIS.— Lydia  M.  Child. 

England  may  as  well  dam  up  the  waters  of  the  Nile  with  bul¬ 
rushes  as  to  fetter  the  step  of  freedom,  more  proud  and  firm  in 
this  youthful  land,  than  where  she  treads  the  sequestered  glens  of 
Scotland,  or  couches  herself  among  the  magnificent  mountains  of 
Switzerland.  Arbitrary  principles,  like  those  against  which  we 
now  contend,  have  cost  one  king  of  England  his  life — another 
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his  crown — and  they  may  yet  cost  a  third  his  most  flourishing 
colonies. 

We  are  two  millions — one-fifth  fighting  men.  We  are  bold  and 
vigorous,  and  we  call  no  man  master.  To  the  nation  from  whom 
we  are  proud  to  derive  our  origin,  we  were  ever,  and  we  ever  will 
be,  ready  to  yield  unforced  assistance;  but  it  must  not,  and  it  never 
can  be,  extorted. 

Some  have  sneeringly  asked,  “  Are  the  Americans  too  poor  to 
pay  a  few  pounds  on  stamped  paper  ?”  No !  America,  thanks  to 
God  and  herself,  is  rich.  But  the  right  to  take  ten  pounds  implies 
the  right  to  take  a  thousand;  and  what  must  be  the  wealth  that 
avarice,  aided  by  power,  cannot  exhaust?  True,  the  spectre  is 
now  small ;  but  the  shadow  he  casts  before  him  is  huge  enough  to 
darken  all  this  fair  land.  Others,  in  sentimental  style,  talk  of  the 
immense  debt  of  gratitude  which  we  owe  to  England.  And  what 
is  the  amount  of  this  debt?  Why,  truly,  it  is  the  same  that  the 
young  lion  owes  to  the  dam,  which  has  brought  it  forth  on  the 
solitude  of  the  mountain,  or  left  it  amid  the  winds  and  storms  of 
the  desert. 

We  plunged  into  the  wave,  with  the  great  charter  of  freedom 
in  our  teeth,  because  the  fagot  and  torch  were  behind  us.  We 
have  waked  this  new  world  from  its  savage  lethargy :  forests  have 
been  prostrated  in  our  path ;  towns  and  cities  have  grown  up  sud¬ 
denly  as  the  flowers  of  the  tropics;  and  the  fires  in  our  autumnal 
woods  are  scarcely  more  rapid  than  the  increase  of  our  wealth  and 
population.  And  do  we  owe  all  this  to  the  kind  succor  of  the 
mother  country?  No!  we  owe  it  to  the  tyranny  that  drove  us 
from  her — to  the  pelting  storms  which  invigorated  our  helpless 
infancy. 


AN  HONORABLE  DEATH  PREFERABLE  TO  AN 
INGLORIOUS  LIFE. — Lysias. 

It  becomes  us,  Athenians,  to  honor  the  dead,  and  to  lament 
the  living.  For  what  pleasure,  what  consolation  remains  to  them? 
They  are  deprived  of  those  who  love  them,  but  who,  preferring 
virtue  to  every  connection,  have  left  them  fatherless,  widowed, 
and  forlorn.  Of  all  their  relations,  the  children,  too  young  to  feel 
their  loss,  are  least  to  be  lamented;  but  most  of  all  the  parents, 
who  are  too  old  ever  to  forget  it.  They  nourished  and  brought 
up  children  to  be  the  comforts  of  their  age,  but  of  these,  in  the 
decline  of  life,  they  are  deprived,  and  with  them  all  their  hopes. 
We  shall  best  honor  the  dead,  then,  by  extending  our  protection 
to  the  living.  We  must  assist  and  defend  their  widows,  protect 
and  honor  their  parents,  embrace  and  cherish  their  orphans.  Who 
deserve  more  honor  than  the  dead  ?  Who  are  entitled  to  more 
sympathy  than  their  kindred  ? 
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But  wherefore  this  sorrow  ?  Are  we  ignorant  of  our  common 
fate?  Why  bear  with  impatience  what  we  have  ever  expected? 
Why  revolt  against  the  law  of  necessity,  since  death  is  equal  to 
the  hero  and  to  the  coward,  neither  overlooking  the  villain  in 
contempt,  nor  sparing,  in  admiration  of  his  character,  the  man  of 
highest  virtue  ?  If  those  who  escape  the  dangers  of  war  could 
also  escape  death,  the  tide  of  your  sorrows  ought  ever  to  flow. 
But  since  human  nature  must  yield  to  age  and  disease,  and  the 
divinity  that  presides  over  our  fate  is  inexorable,  those  are  to  he 
reckoned  of  all  men  most  happy,  who,  not  committing  themselves 
to  fortune,  or  waiting  the  uncertain  approaches  of  a  natural  death, 
choose  and  embrace  that  which  is  most  glorious.  Dying  for  what¬ 
ever  is  most  respectable  among  men,  their  memories  never  fade, 
their  honors  ever  bloom,  their  actions  remain  perpetual  objects  of 
emulation  and  praise,  and  though  lamented  as  mortal  by  nature, 
they  are  celebrated  as  immortal  through  virtue.  They  are  buried 
at  the  public  expense,  and  contests  of  strength,  wisdom,  and  mag¬ 
nificence  are  appointed  in  honor  of  them  and  the  gods.  For  my 
part,  I  account  them  most  happy ;  I  envy  them  their  death. 
Those  men  alone  are  gainers  by  their  birth,  who,  though  their 
bodies  be  mortal,  have  acquired  immortal  renown.  But,  according 
to  established  practice,  and  the  laws  of  our  ancestors,  we  must 
mourn  for  the  persons  here  buried. 


WAR  DEPRECATED. — Stephen  A.  Douglas. 

I  repeat,  then,  my  solemn  conviction,  that  war  means  disunion 
— final,  irrevocable  separation.  I  see  no  alternative,  therefore, 
but  a  fair  compromise,  founded  on  the  basis  of  mutual  conces¬ 
sions,  alike  honorable,  just,  and  beneficial  to  all  parties,  or  civil 
war  and  disunion.  Is  there  anything  humiliating  in  a  fair  com¬ 
promise  of  conflicting  interests,  opinions,  and  theories,  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  reunion,  and  safety  ?  Read  the  debates  of  the 
Federal  Convention,  which  formed  our  glorious  Constitution,  and 
you  will  find  noble  examples,  worthy  of  imitation ;  instances 
where  sages  and  patriots  were  willing  to  surrender  cherished 
theories  and  principles  of  government,  believed  to  be  essential  to 
the  best  form  of  society,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  unity. 

I  never  understood  that  wise  and  good  men  ever  regarded 
mutual  concessions  by  such  men  as  Washington,  Madison,  Frank¬ 
lin,  and  Hamilton,  as  evidences  of  weakness,  cowardice,  or  want 
of  patriotism.  On  the  contrary,  this  spirit  of  conciliation  and 
compromise  has  ever  been  considered,  and  will  in  all  time  be 
regarded  as  the  highest  evidence  which  their  great  deeds  and 
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immortal  services  ever  furnished  of  their  patriotism,  wisdom, 
foresight,  and  devotion  to  their  country  and  their  race.  Can  we  not 
afford  to  imitate  their  example  in  this  momentous  crisis  ?  Are 
we  to  be  told  that  we  must  not  do  one  duty  to  our  country  lest  we 
injure  the  party;  that  no  compromise  cau  be  effected  without 
violating  the  party  platform  upon  which  we  were  elected  ?  Better 
that  all  party  platforms  be  scattered  to  the  winds;  better  that  all 
political  organizations  be  broken  up;  better  that  every  public  man 
and  politician  in  America  be  consigned  to  political  martyrdom, 
than  that  the  Union  be  destroyed  and  the  country  plunged  into 
civil  war. 

It  seems  that  party  platforms,  pride  of  opinion,  personal  con¬ 
sistency,  fear  of  political  martyrdom,  are  the  only  obstacles  to  a 
satisfactory  adjustment.  Have  we  nothing  else  to  live  for  but 
political  position  ?  Have  we  no  other  inducement,  no  other  incen¬ 
tive  to  our  efforts,  our  toils,  and  our  sacrifices  ?  Most  of  us  have 
children,  the  objects  of  our  tenderest  affections  and  deepest  solici¬ 
tudes,  whom  we  hope  to  leave  behind  us  to  enjoy  the  rewards  of 
our  labors  in  a  happy,  prosperous,  and  united  county,  under  the 
best  government  the  wisdom  of  man  ever  devised  or  the  sun  of 
heaven  ever  shone  upon.  Can  we  make  no  concessions,  no  sacri¬ 
fices  for  the  sake  of  our  children,  that  they  may  have  a  country 
to  live  in,  and  a  government  to  protect  them,  when  party  platforms 
and  political  honors  shall  avail  us  nothing  in  the  day  of  final 
reckoning? 


RESISTANCE  TO  TYRANNY.-  Dr.  Joseph  Warren. 

The  voice  of  your  fathers’  blood  cries  to  you  from  the  ground, 
“  My  sons,  scorn  to  be  slaves  !  In  vain  we  met  the  frowns  of 
tyrants;  in  vain  we  crossed  the  boisterous  ocean,  found  a  new 
world,  and  prepared  it  for  the  happy  residence  of  liberty;  in  vain 
we  toiled;  in  vain  we  fought;  we  bled  in  vain,  if  you,  our 
offspring,  want  valor  to  repel  the  assaults  of  her  invaders  !’’ 

Stain  not  the  glory  of  your  worthy  ancestors;  but,  like  them, 
resolve  never  to  part  with  your  birthright.  Be  wise  in  your 
deliberations,  and  determined  in  your  exertions  far  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  your  liberty. 

Follow  not  the  dictates  of  passion,  but  enlist  yourselves  under 
the  sacred  banner  of  reason  ;  use  every  method  in  your  power  to 
secure  your  rights  ;  at  least,  prevent  the  curses  of  posterity  from 
being  heaped  upon  your  memories. 

If  you,  with  united  zeal  and  fortitude,  oppose  the  torrent  of 
oppression  ;  if  you  feed  the  true  fire  of  patriotism  burning  in 
your  breasts ;  if  you,  from  your  souls,  despise  the  most  gaudy 
dress  which  slavery  can  wear ;  if  you  reall)  prefer  the  lonely 
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cottage,  while  blessed  with  liberty,  to  gilded  palaces,  surrounded 
with  the  ensigns  of  slavery,  you  may  have  the  fullest  assurance 
that  tyranny,  with  her  whole  accursed  train,  will  hide  her 
hideous  head  in  confusion,  shame,  and  despair. 

If  you  perform  your  part,  you  must  have  the  strongest  confi¬ 
dence,  that  the  same  Almighty  Being,  who  protected  your  pious 
and  venerable  forefathers,  who  enabled  them  to  turn  a  barren 
wilderness  into  a  fruitful  field,  who  so  often  made  bare  his  arm  to 
their  salvation,  will  still  be  mindful  of  their  offspring. 

May  this  Almighty  Being  graciously  preside  in  all  our  councils  ! 
May  he  direct  us  to  such  measures  as  he  himself  shall  approve, 
and  be  pleased  to  bless  !  May  we  be  ever  favored  of  God  1  May 
our  land  be  a  land  of  liberty,  the  seat  of  virtue,  the  asylum  of 
the  oppressed,  “  a  name  and  a  praise  in  the  whole  earth,”  until 
the  last  shock  of  time  shall  bury  the  empires  of  the  world  in 
undistinguished  ruin. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION — JosiAn  Quincy. 

Be  not  deceived,  my  countrymen.  Believe  not  these  venal 
hirelings,  when  they  would  cajole  you  by  their  subtilties  into 
submission,  or  frighten  you  by  their  vaporings  into  compliance. 
When  they  strive  to  flatter  you  by  the  terms  “  moderation  and 
prudence,"  tell  them  that  calmness  and  deliberation  are  to  guide 
the  judgment;  courage  and  intrepidity  command  the  action. 
When  they  endeavor  to  make  us  “  perceive  our  inability  to  oppose 
our  mother  country,”  let  us  boldly  answer — In  defence  of  our 
civil  and  religious  rights,  we  dare  oppose  the  world  ;  with  the 
God  of  armies  on  our  side,  even  the  God  who  fought  our  fathers’ 
battles,  we  fear  not  the  hour  of  trial,  though  the  hosts  of  our 
enemies  should  cover  the  field  like  locusts.  If  this  be  enthusi¬ 
asm,  we  will  live  and  die  enthusiasts. 

Blandishments  will  not  fascinate  us,  nor  will  threats  of  a 
“halter”  intimidate.  For,  under  God,  we  are  determined,  that 
wheresoever,  whensoever,  or  howsoever  we  shall  be  called  to  make 
our  exit,  we  will  die  freemen.  Well  do  we  know  that  all  the 
regalia  of  this  world  can  not  dignify  the  death  of  a  villain,  nor 
diminish  the  ignominy  with  which  a  slave  shall  quit  existence. 
Neither  can  it  taint  the  unblemished  honor  of  a  son  of  freedom, 
though  he  should  make  his  departure  on  the  already  prepared 
gibbet,  or  be  dragged  to  the  newly  erected  scaffold  for  execution. 
With  the  plaudits  of  his  country,  and  what  is  more,  the  plaudits 
of  his  conscience,  he  will  go  off  the  stage.  The  history  of  his 
life,  his  children  shall  venerate.  The  virtues  of  their  sires  shall 
excite  their  emulation 

Who  has  the  front  to  ask,  Wherefore  do  you  complain?  Who 
dares  assert,  that  everything  worth  living  for  is  not  lost,  when  a 
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nation  is  enslaved  ?  Are  not  pensioners,  stipendiaries,  and  salary- 
men,  unknown  before,  hourly  multiplying  upon  us,  to  riot  in  the 
spoils  of  miserable  America  ?  Does  not  every  eastern  gale  waft 
us  some  new  insect,  even  of  that  devouring  kind  which  eat  up 
every  green  thing  ?  Is  not  the  bread  taken  out  of  the  children’s 
mouths  and  given  unto  the  dogs  ? '  Are  not  our  estates  given  to 
corrupt  sycophants,  without  a  design,  or  even  a  pretence  of  solicit¬ 
ing  our  assent;  and  our  lives  put  into  the  hands  of  those  whose 
tender  mercies  are  cruelties?  Has  not  an  authority  in  a  distant 
land,  in  the  most  public  manner  proclaimed  a  right  of  disposing 
of  the  all  of  Americans  ?  In  short,  what  have  we  to  lose  ?  What 
have  we  to  fear?  Are  not  our  distresses  more  than  we  can  bear? 
And,  to  finish  all,  are  not  our  cities,  in  a  time  of  profound  peace, 
filled  with  standing  armies,  to  preclude  from  us  that  last  solace 
of  the  wretched — to  open  their  mouths  in  complaint,  and  send 
forth  their  cries  in  bitterness  of  heart? 

But  is  there  no  ray  of  hope  ?  Is  not  Great  Britain  inhabited 
by  the  children  of  those  renowned  barons,  who  waded  through 
seas  of  crimson  gore  to  establish  their  liberty?  and  will  they  not 
allow  us,  their  fellow  men,  to  enjoy  that  freedom  which  we  claim 
from  nature,  which  is  confirmed  by  our  constitution,  and  which 
they  pretend  so  highly  to  value?  Were  a  tyrant  to  conquer  us, 
the  chains  of  slavery,  when  opposition  should  become  useless, 
might  be  supportable ;  but  to  be  shackled  by  Englishmen — by 
our  equals — is  not  to  be  borne.  By  the  sweat  of  our  brow  we 
earn  the  little  we  possess ;  from  nature  we  derive  the  common 
rights  of  man ;  and  by  charter  we  claim  the  liberties  of  Britons. 
Shall  we,  dare  we,  pusillanimously  surrender  our  birthright? 
Is  the  obligation  to  our  fathers  discharged  ?  Is  the  debt  we  owe 
posterity  paid  ?  Answer  me,  thou  coward,  who  hidest  thyself  in 
the  hour  of  trial !  If  there  is  no  reward  in  this  life,  no  prize  of 
glory  in  the  next,  capable  of  animating  thy  dastard  soul,  think 
and  tremble,  thou  miscreant!  at  the  whips  and  stripes  thy  master 
shall  lash  thee  with  on  earth — and  the  flames  and  scorpions  thy 
second  master  shall  torment  thee  with  hereafter  ! 

Oh  my  countrymen  !  what  will  our  children  say,  when  they 
read  the  history  of  these  times,  should  they  find  that  we  tamely 
gave  way,  without  one  noble  struggle  for  the  most  invaluable  of 
earthly  blessings!  As  they  drag  the  galling  chain,  will  they  not 
execrate  us?  If  we  have  any  respect  for  things  sacred,  any 
regard  to  the  dearest  treasure  on  earth ;  if  we  have  one  tender 
sentiment  for  posterity ;  if  we  would  uot  be  despised  by  the  whole 
world ;  let  us,  in  the  most  open,  solemn  manner,  and  with  deter¬ 
mined  fortitude,  swear — we  will  die,  if  we  cannot  live  freemen. 
While  we  have  equity,  justice,  and  God  on  our  side,  tyranny, 
spiritual  or  temporal,  shall  never  ride  triumphant  in  a  land  in¬ 
habited  by  Englishmen. 
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THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 

Thomas  Jefferson. 

When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  necessary  for 
one  people  to  dissolve  the  political  bands  which  have  connected 
them  with  another,  and  to  assume  among  the  powers  of  the  earth 
the  separate  and  equal  station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of 
nature’s  God  entitle  them,  a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  man¬ 
kind  requires  that  they  should  declare  the  causes  which  impel  them 
to  the  separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident:  that  all  men  are 
created  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer¬ 
tain  inalienable  rights ;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  ;  that  to  secure  these  rights,  governments  aro 
instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed  ;  that  whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes 
destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or 
abolish  it,  and  to  institute  new  government,  laying  its  foundation 
on  such  principles,  and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to 
them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness. 
Prudence,  indeed,  will  dictate  that  governments  long  established 
should  not  be  changed  for  light  and  transient  causes;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  all  experience  hath  shown  that  mankind  are  more  disposed 
to  suffer  while  evils  are  sufferable,  than  to  right  themselves  by 
abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  But  when  a 
long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations  pursuing  invariably  the  same 
object,  evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them  under  absolute  despotism, 
it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty  to  throw  off  such  government,  and 
to  provide  new  guards  for  their  future  security.  Such  has  been 
the  patient  sufferance  of  these  colonies;  and  such,  is  now  the 
necessity  which  constrains  them  to  alter  their  former  systems  of 
government.  The  history  of  the  present  king  of  Great  Britain  is 
a  history  of  repeated  injuries  and  usurpations,  all  having  in  direct 
object  the  establishment  of  an  absolute  tyranny  over  these  states. 
To  prove  this,  let  facts  be  submitted  to  a  candid  world. 

He  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws  the  most  wholesome  and 
necessary  for  the  public  good. 

He  has  forbidden  his  governors  to  pass  laws  of  immediate  and 
pressing  importance,  unless  suspended  in  their  operation  till  his 
assent  should  be  obtained;  and,  when  so  suspended,  he  has  utterly 
neglected  to  attend  to  them. 

He  has  refused  to  pass  other  laws  for  the  accommodation  of 
large  districts  of  people,  unless  those  people  would  relinquish  the 
right  of  representation  in  the  legislature,  a  right  inestimable  to 
them,  and  formidable  to  tyrants  only. 

He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at  places  unusual,  un¬ 
comfortable,  and  distant  from  the  depository  of  their  public 
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records,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  fatiguing  them  into  compliance 
with  his  measures. 

He  has  dissolved  representative  houses  repeatedly  for  opposing 
with  manly  firmness  his  invasions  on  the  rights  of  the  people. 

He  has  refused  for  a  long  time  after  such  dissolutions  to  cause 
others  to  be  elected,  whereby  the  legislative  powers,  incapable  of 
annihilation,  have  returned  to  the  people  at  large  for  their  exer¬ 
cise,  the  state  remaining,  in  the  mean  time,  exposed  to  all  the 
dangers  of  invasion  from  without  and  convulsions  within. 

He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population  of  these  states; 
for  that  purpose  obstructing  the  laws  for  naturalization  of  foreigners, 
refusing  to  pass  others  to  encourage  their  migrations  hither,  and 
raising  the  conditions  of  new  appropriations  of  lands. 

He  has  obstructed  the  administration  of  justice  by  refusing  his 
assent  to  laws  for  establishing  judicially  powers. 

He  has  made  judges  dependent  on  his  will  alone  for  the  tenure 
of  their  offices,  and  the  amount,  and  payment  of  their  salaries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices,  and  sent  hither 
swarms  of  new  officers  to  harass  our  people  and  eat  out  their 
substance. 

He  has  kept  among  us  in  times  of  peace  standing  armies  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  our  legislatures. 

He  has  affected  to  render  the  military  independent  of,  and  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  civil  power. 

He  has  combined  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdiction 
foreign  to  our  constitutions  and  unacknowledged  by  our  laws, 
giving  his  assent  to  their  acts  of  pretended  legislation  for  quarter¬ 
ing  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us ;  for  protecting  them 
by  a  mock  trial  from  punishment  for  any  murders  which  they 
should  commit  on  the  inhabitants  of  these  states;  for  cutting  off 
our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world ;  for  imposiug  taxes  on  us 
without  our  consent ;  for  depriving  us  in  many  cases  of  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  trial  by  jury;  for  transporting  us  beyond  seas  to  be  tried 
for  pretended  offences ;  for  abolishing  the  free  system  of  English 
laws  in  a  neighboring  province,  establishing  therein  an  arbitrary 
government,  and  enlarging  its  boundaries,  so  as  to  render  it  at 
once  an  example  and  fit  instrument  for  introducing  the  same  abso¬ 
lute  rule  into  these  colonies ;  for  taking  away  our  charters,  abolish¬ 
ing  our  most  valuable  laws,  and  altering  fundamentally  the  forms 
of  our  governments ;  for  suspending  our  own  legislatures,  and 
declaring  themselves  invested  with  power  to  legislate  for  us  in  all 
cases  whatsoever. 

He  has  abdicated  government  here  by  declaring  us  out  of  his 
protection  and  waging  war  against  us. 

He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  coasts,  burnt  our  towns, 
and  destroyed  the  lives  of  our  people. 
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He  is  at  this  time  transporting  large  armies  of  foreign  merce¬ 
naries  to  complete  the  works  of  death,  desolation,  and  tyranny 
already  begun  with  circumstances  of  cruelty  and  perfidy  scarcely 
paralleled  in  the  most  barbarous  ages  and  totally  unworthy  tue 
head  of  a  civilized  nation. 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow-citizens  taken  captive  on  the  high 
seas  to  bear  arms  against  their  country,  to  become  the  execu¬ 
tioners  of  their  friends  and  brethren,  or  to  fall  themselves  by  their 
hands 

He  has  excited  domestic  insurrections  among  us,  and  has  endea¬ 
vored  to  bring  on  the  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers  the  merciless 
Indian  savages,  whose  known  rule  of  warfare  is  an  undistinguished 
destruction  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions. 

In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions  we  have  petitioned  for 
redress  in  the  most  humble  terms  :  our  repeated  petitions  have 
been  answered  only  by  repeated  injuries. 

A  prince  whose  character  is  thus  marked  by  every  act  which 
may  define  a  tyrant  is  unfit  to  he  the  ruler  of  a  free  people. 

Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  attentions  to  our  British  brethren. 
We  have  warned  them  from  time  to  time  of  attempts  by  their 
legislature  to  extend  an  unwarrantable  jurisdiction  over  us.  We 
have  reminded  them  of  the  circumstances  of  our  emigration  and 
settlement  here  :  we  have  appealed  to  their  native  justice  and 
magnanimity,  and  we  have  conjured  them  by  the  ties  of  our  com¬ 
mon  kindred,  to  disavow  these  usurpations  which  would  inevitably 
interrupt  our  connection  and  correspondence.  They  too  have  been 
deaf  to  the  voice  of  justice  and  of  consanguinity.  We  must 
therefore  acquiesce  in  the  necessity  which  denounces  our  separa¬ 
tion  !  and  hold  them  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind,  enemies  in 
war,  in  peace  friends. 

We,  therefore,  the  -representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  General  Congress  assembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme 
Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do  in  the 
name,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  good  people  of  these  colonies, 
solemnly  publish  and  declare,  that  these  united  colonies  are,  and 
of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  states;  that  they  are 
absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and  that  all 
political  connection  between  them  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain 
is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved;  and  that  as  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent  states,  they  have  full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude  peace, 
contract  alliances,  establish  commerce,  and  to  do  all  other  acts  and 
things  which  independent  states  may  of  right  do. 

And  for  the  support  of  this  declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on 
the  protection  of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each 
other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor. 
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II.  SENATORIAL,  Etc. 


ON  THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  LANDING  OF  THE 
PILGRIMS  FROM  THE  MA  YFL 0  WER. — Daniel  Webster. 


The  hours  of  this  day  are  rapidly  flying,  and  this  occasion  will 
soon  be  passed.  Neither  we  nor  our  children  can  expect  to  behold 
its  return.  They  are  in  the  distant  regions  of  futurity,  they  exist 
only  iu  the  all-creating  power  of  God,  who  shall  stand  here  a 
hundred  years  hence,  to  trace,  through  us,  their  descent  from  the 
Pilgrims,  and  to  survey,  as  we  have  now  surveyed,  the  progress  of 
their  country,  during  the  lapse  of  a  century.  We  would  antici¬ 
pate  their  concurrence  with  us  in  our  sentiments  of  deep  regard 
for  our  common  ancestors.  We  would  anticipate  and  partake  the 
pleasure  with  which  they  will  then  recount  the  steps  of  New  Eng¬ 
land’s  advancement.  On  the  morning  of  that  day,  although  it 
will  not  disturb  us  in  our  repose,  the  voice  of  acclamation  and 
gratitude,  commencing  on  the  llock  of  Plymouth,  shall  be  trans¬ 
mitted  through  millions  of  the  sons  of  the  Pilgrims,  till  it  lose 
itself  in  the  murmurs  of  the  Pacific  seas. 

We  would  leave  for  the  consideration  of  those  who  shall  then 
occupy  our  places,  some  proof  that  we  hold  the  blessings  transmit¬ 
ted  from  our  fathers  in  just  estimation;  some  proof  of  our  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  cause  of  good  government,  and  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty ;  some  proof  of  a  sincere  and  ardent  desire  to  promote  every 
thing  which  may  enlarge  the  understandings  and  improve  the 
hearts  of  men.  And  when,  from  the  long  distance  of  a  hundred 
years,  they  shall  look  back  upon  us,  they  shall  know,  at  least,  that 
we  possessed  affections,  which,  running  backward  and  warming 
with  gratitude  for  what  our  ancestors  have  done  for  our  happiness, 
run  forward  also  to  our  posterity,  and  meet  them  with  cordial  salu¬ 
tation,  ere  yet  they  have  arrived  on  the  shore  of  being. 

Advance,  then,  ye  future  generations !  We  would  hail  you,  as 
you  rise  in  your  long  succession,  to  fill  the  places  which  we  now 
fill,  and  to  taste  the  blessings  of  existence  where  we  are  passing, 
and  soon  shall  have  passed,  our  own  human  duration.  We  bid 
you  welcome  to  this  pleasant  land  of  the  fathers.  We  bid  you 
welcome  to  the  healthful  skies  and  the  verdant  fields  of  New  Eng¬ 
land.  We  greet  your  accession  to  the  great  inheritance  which  we 
have  enjoyed.  We  welcome  you  to  the  blessings  of  good  govern¬ 
ment  and  religious  liberty.  We  welcome  you  to  the  treasures  of 
science  and  the  delights  of  learning.  We  welcome  you  to  the 
transcendent  sweets  of  domestic  life,  to  the  happiness  of  kindred, 
and  parents,  and  children.  We  welcome  you  to  the  immeasurable 
blessings  of  rational  existence,  the  immortal  hope  of  Christianity, 
and  the  light  of  everlasting  truth  ! 
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PEACEABLE  SECESSION  IMPOSSIBLE. — Daniel  Webster. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  much  prefer  to  have  heard  from  every 
member  on  this  floor  declarations  of  opinion  that  this  Union  could 
never  be  dissolved,  than  the  declaration  of  opinion  by  anybody, 
that,  in  any  case,  under  the  pressure  of  any  circumstances,  such  a 
dissolution  was  possible.  I  hear  with  distress  and  anguish  the 
word  “secession,”  especially  when  it  falls  from  the  lips  of  those 
who  are  patriotic,  and  known  to  the  country,  and  known  all  over 
the  world,  for  their  political  services.  Secession  !  Peaceable 
secession  !  Sir,  your  eyes  and  mine  are  never  destined  to  see  that 
miracle.  The  dismemberment  of  this  vast  country  without  con¬ 
vulsion  !  The  breaking  up  of  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep 
without  ruffling  the  surface  !  Who  is  so  foolish,  I  beg  every¬ 
body’s  pardon,  as  to  expect  to  see  any  such  thing?  Sir,  he  who 
sees  these  states,  now  revolving  in  harmony  around  a  common 
centre,  and  expects  to  see  them  quit  their  places  and  fly  off  with¬ 
out  convulsion,  may  look  the  next  hour  to  see  the  heavenly  bodies 
rush  from  their  spheres,  and  jostle  against  each  other  in  the  realms 
of  space,  without  causing  the  wreck  of  the  universe.  There  can 
be  no  such  thing  as  a  peaceable  secession.  Peaceable  secession  is 
an  utter  impossibility.  Is  the  great  Constitution  under  which  we 
live,  covering  this  whole  country,  is  it  to  be  thawed  and  melted 
away  by  secession,  as  the  snows  on  the  mountain  melt  under  the 
influence  of  a  vernal  sun,  disappear  almost  unobserved,  and  run  off? 
No,  sir  !  No,  sir !  I  will  not  state  what  might  produce  the  dis¬ 
ruption  of  the  Union  ;  but,  sir,  I  see  as  plainly  as  I  see  the  sun 
in  heaven  what  that  disruption  itself  must  produce  ;  I  see  that  it 
must  produce  war,  and  such  a  war  as  I  will  not  describe,  in  its  two¬ 
fold  character. 

Peaceable  secession  !  Peaceable  secession  !  The  concurrent 
agreement  of  all  the  members  of  this  great  republic  to  separate  ! 
A  voluntary  separation,  with  alimony  on  one  side  and  on  the  other. 
Why,  what  would  be  the  result  ?  Where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn  ? 
What  states  are  to  secede  ?  What  is  to  remain  American  ?  What 
am  I  to  be  ?  An  American  no  longer?  Am  I  to  become  a  sec¬ 
tional  man,  a  local  man,  a  separatist,  with  no  country  in  common 
with  the  gentlemen  who  sit  around  me  here,  or  who  fill  the  other 
house  of  Congress  ?  Heaven  forbid  !  Where  is  the  flag  of  the 
republic  to  remain  ?  Where  is  the  eagle  still  to  tower  ?  or  is  he  to 
cower,  and  shrink,  and  fall  to  the  ground  ?  Why,  sir,  our  ances¬ 
tors,  our  fathers  and  our  grandfathers,  those  of  them  that  are  yet 
living  amongst  us  with  prolonged  lives,  would  rebuke  and  reproach 
us;  and  our  children  and  our  grandchildren  would  cry  out  shame 
upon  us,  if  we  of  this  generation  should  dishonor  these  ensigns  of 
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the  power  of  the  government  and  the  harmony  of  that  Union 
which  is  every  day  felt  among  us  with  so  much  joy  and  gratitude. 
What  is  to  become  of  the  army  ?  What  is  to  become  of  the  navy  ? 
What  is  to  become  of  the  public  lands?  How  is  each  of  the 
thirty  states  to  defend  itself?  I  know,  although  the  idea  has  not 
been  stated  distinctly,  there  is  to  be,  or  it  is  supposed  possible  that 
there  will  be,  a  Southern  Confederacy.  I  do  not  mean,  when  1 
allude  to  this  statement,  that  any  one  seriously  contemplates  such 
a  state  of  things.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  true,  but  I  have 
heard  it  suggested  elsewhere,  that  the  idea  has  been  entertained, 
that,  after  the  dissolution  of  this  Union,  a  Southern  Confederacy 
might  be  formed.  I  am  sorry,  sir,  that  it  has  ever  been  thought 
of,  talked  of,  or  dreamed  of,  in  the  wildest  flights  of  human  imagi¬ 
nation.  But  the  idea,  so  far  as  it  exists,  must  be  of  a  separation, 
assigning  the  slave  states  to  one  side,  and  the  free  states  to  the 
other.  Sir,  I  may  express  myself  too  strongly,  perhaps,  but  there 
are  impossibilities  in  the  natural  as  well  as  in  the  physical  world, 
and  I  hold  the  idea  of  a  separation  of  these  states,  those  that  are 
free  to  form  one  government,  and  those  that  are  slaveholding  to 
form  another,  as  such  an  impossibility.  We  could  not  separate 
the  states  by  any  such  line,  if  we  were  to  draw  it.  We  could  not 
sit  down  here  to-day  and  draw  a  line  of  separation  that  would  sat¬ 
isfy  any  five  men  in  the  country.  There  are  natural  causes  that 
would  keep  and  tie  us  together,  and  there  are  social  and  domestic 
relations  which  we  could  not  break  if  we  would,  and  which  we 
should  not  if  we  could. 


AGAINST  THE  FORCE  BILL.—  John  C.  Calhoun. 

It  is  said  that  the  bill  ought  to  pass,  because  the  law  must  be 
enforced.  The  law  must  be  enforced  !  The  imperial  edict  must 
be  executed  I  It  is  under  such  sophistry,  couched  in  general  terms, 
without  looking  to  the  limitations  which  must  ever  exist  in  the 
practical  exercise  of  power,  that  the  most  cruel  and  despotic  acts 
ever  have  been  covered.  It  was  such  sophistry  as  this  that  cast 
Daniel  into  the  lions’  den,  and  the  three  Innocents  into  the  fiery 
furnace.  Under  the  same  sophistry  the  bloody  edicts  of  Nero  and 
Caligula  were  executed.  The  law  must  be  enforced l  Yes,  the 
act  imposing  the  tea-tax  “  must  be  executed.”  This  was  the  very 
argument  which  impelled  Lord  North  and  his  administration  in 
that  mad  career  which  for  ever  separated  us  from  the  British  Crown. 
Under  a  similar  sophistry,  “that  religion  must  be  protected,”  how 
many  massacres  have  been  perpetrated,  and  how  many  martyrs 
have  been  tied  to  the  stake  !  What !  acting  on  this  vague  abstrac¬ 
tion,  are  you  prepared  toenforce  a  law,  without  considering  whether 
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it  be  just  or  unjust,  constitutional  or  unconstitutional?  Will  you 
collect  money  when  it  is  acknowledged  that  it  is  not  wanted  ?  He 
who  earns  the  money,  who  digs  it  from  the  earth  with  the  sweat 
of  his  brow,  has  a  just  title  to  it,  against  the  universe.  No  one 
has  a  right  to  touch  it  without  his  consent,  except  his  government, 
and  that  only  to  the  extent  of  its  legitimate  wants; — to  take  more 
is  robbery ;  and  you  propose  by  this  bill  to  enforce  robbery  by 
murder.  Yes !  to  this  result  you  must  come,  by  this  miserable 
sophistry,  this  vague  abstractiou  of  enforcing  the  law,  without  a 
regard  to  the  fact  whether  the  law  be  just  or  unjust,  constitutional 
or  unconstitutional! 

In  the  same  spirit  we  are  told  that  the  Union  must  be  preserved, 
without  regard  to  the  means.  And  how  is  it  proposed  to  preserve 
the  Union  ?  By  force.  Hoes  any  man,  in  his  senses,  believe  that  this 
beautiful  structure,  this  harmonious  aggregate  of  states,  produced 
by  the  joint  consent  of  all,  can  be  preserved  by  force  ?  Its  very 
introduction  would  be  the  certain  destruction  of  this  Federal 
Union.  No,  no  !  You  cannot  keep  the  states  united  in  their  con¬ 
stitutional  and  federal  bonds  by  force.  Has  reason  fled  from  our 
borders  ?  Have  we  ceased  to  reflect  ?  It  is  madness  to  suppose 
that  the  Union  can  be  preserved  by  force.  I  tell  you,  plainly, 
that  the  bill,  should  it  pass,  cannot  be  enforced.  It  will  prove 
only  a  blot  upon  your  statute-book,  a  reproach  to  the  year,  and  a 
disgrace  to  the  American  Senate.  I  repeat  that  it  will  not  be  ex¬ 
ecuted ;  it  will  rouse  the  dormant  spirit  of  the  people,  and  open 
their  eyes  to  the  approach  of  despotism.  The  country  has  sunk 
into  avarice  and  political  corruption,  from  which  nothing  can 
arouse  it  but  some  measure  on  the  part  of  the  government,  of 
folly  and  madness,  such  as  that  now  under  consideration. 


REPLY  TO  CALHO UN. — Daniel  Webster. 

Mr.  President — The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has 
admonished  us  to  be  mindful  of  the  opinions  of  those  who  shall 
come  after  us.  We  must  take  our  chance,  sir,  as  to  the  light  in 
which  posterity  will  regard  us.  I  do  not  decline  its  judgment, 
nor  withhold  myself  from  its  scrutiny.  Feeling  that  1  am  per¬ 
forming  my  public  duty  with  singleness  of  heart  and  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  I  fearlessly  trust  myself  to  the  country,  now  and 
hereafter,  and  leave  both  my  motives  and  my  character  to  its 
decision. 

The  gentleman  has  terminated  his  speech  in  a  tone  of  threat 
and  defiance  toward  this  bill,  even  should  it  become  a  law  of  the 
land,  altogether  unusual  in  the  halls  of  Congress.  But  I  shall 
not  suffer  myself  to  be  excited  into  warmth  by  his  denunciation  of 
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the  measure  which  I  support.  Among  feelings  which  at  this 
moment  fill  my  breast,  not  least  is  that  of  regret  at  the  position 
in  which  the  gentleman  has  placed  himself.  Sir,  he  does  himself 
no  justice.  The  cause  which  he  has  espoused  finds  no  basis  in 
the  Constitution,  no  succor  from  public  sympathy,  no  cheering 
from  a  patriotic  community.  He  has  no  foothold  on  which  to 
stand  while  he  might  display  the  powers  of  his  acknowledged 
talents.  Everything  beneath  his  feet  is  hollow  and  treacherous. 
He  is  like  a  strong  man  struggling  in  a  morass — every  effort  to 
extricate  himself  only  sinks  him  deeper  and  deeper.  And  I  fear 
the  resemblance  may  be  carried  still  further ;  I  fear  that  no 
friend  can  safely  come  to  his  relief,  that  no  one  can  approach  near 
enough  to  hold  out  a  helping  hand,  without  danger  of  going  down 
himself,  also,  into  the  bottomless  depths  of  this  Serbonian  bog. 

The  honorable  gentleman  has  declared,  that  on  the  decision  of 
the  question  now  in  debate  may  depend  the  cause  of  liberty  itself. 
I  am  of  the  same  opinion;  but  then,  sir,  the  liberty  which  I 
think  is  staked  on  the  contest  is  not  political  liberty,  in  any  gen¬ 
eral  and  undefined  character,  but  our  own  well-understood,  and 
long-enjoyed  American  liberty. 

Sir,  I  love  Liberty  no  less  ardently  than  the  gentleman  himself, 
i.n  whatever  form  she  may  have  appeared  in  the  progress  of  human 
history.  As  exhibited  in  the  master  states  of  antiquity,  as  break¬ 
ing  out  again  from  amid  the  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
beaming  on  the  formation  of  new  communities  in  modern  Europe, 
she  has,  always  and  everywhere,  charms  for  me.  Yet,  sir,  it  is  our 
own  liberty,  guarded  by  constitution  and  secured  by  union,  it  is 
that  liberty  which  is  our  paternal  inheritance,  it  is  our  established, 
dear-bought,  peculiar  American  liberty,  to  which  I  am  chiefly 
devoted,  and  the  cause  of  which  I  now  mean,  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power,  to  maintain  and  defend. 


ON  MR.  WEBSTER’S  DEFENCE  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 

Robert  Y.  IIavne. 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  after  deliberating 
a  whole  night  upon  his  course,  comes  into  this  chamber  to  vindi¬ 
cate  New  England;  and,  instead  of  making  up  his  issue  with  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  on  the  charges  which  he  had  preferred, 
chooses  to  consider  me  as  the  author  of  those  charges;  and,  losing 
sight  entirely  of  that  gentleman,  selects  me  as  his  adversary,  and 
pours  out  all  the  vials  of  his  mighty  wrath  upon  my  devoted  head. 
Nor  is  he  willing  to  stop  there.  He  goes  on  to  assail  the  institu¬ 
tions  and  policy  of  the  South,  and  calls  in  question  the  principles 
and  conduct  of  the  state  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 
When  I  find  a  gentleman  of  mature  age  and  experience,  of  acknow- 
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ledged  talents,  and  profound  sagacity,  pursuing  a  course  like  this, 
declining  the  contest  offered  from  the  West,  and  making  war  upon 
the  unoffending  South,  I  must  believe — I  am  bound  to  believe — he 
has  some  object  in  view  which  he  has  not  ventured  to  disclose. 
Mr.  President,  why  is  this  ?  Has  the  gentleman  discovered,  in 
former  controversies  with  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  that  he  is 
overmatched  by  that  senator  ?  And  does  he  hope  for  an  easy 
victory  over  a  more  feeble  adversary  ?  Has  the  gentleman’s  dis¬ 
tempered  fancy  been  disturbed  by  gloomy  forebodings  of  “  new 
alliances  to  be  formed,”  at  which  he  hinted  ?  Has  the  ghost  of 
the  murdered  Coalition  come  back,  like  the  ghost  of  Bauquo,  to 
“  sear  the  eyeballs  of  the  gentleman,”  and  will  it  not  “  down  at 
his  bidding”?  Are  dark  visions  of  broken  hopes,  and  honors  lost 
for  ever,  still  floating  before  his  heated  imagination  ?  Sir,  if  it  be 
his  object  to  thrust  me  between  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  and 
himself,  in  order  to  rescue  the  East  from  the  contest  it  has  provoked 
with  the  West,  he  shall  not  be  gratified.  Sir,  I  will  not  be  dragged 
into  the  defence  of  my  friend  from  Missouri.  The  South  shall  not 
be  forced  into  a  conflict  not  its  own.  The  gentleman  from  Missouri 
is  able  to  fight  his  own  battles.  The  gallant  West  needs  no  aid 
from  the  South  to  repel  any  attack  which  may  be  made  on  them 
from  any  quarter.  Let  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  contro¬ 
vert  the  facts  and  arguments  of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  if 
he  can;  and,  if  he  win  the  victory,  let  him  wear  the  honors.  I 
shall  not  deprive  him  of  his  laurels. 


REPLY  TO  HAYNE. — Daniel  Webster. 

The  honorable  member  complained  that  I  had  slept  on  his 
speech.  I  must  have  slept  on  it,  or  not  slept  at  all.  The  moment 
the  honorable  member  sat  down,  his  friend  from  Missouri  rose, 
and,  with  much  honeyed  commendation  of  the  speech,  suggested 
that  the  impressions  which  it  had  produced  were  too  charming  and 
delightful  to  be  disturbed  by  other  sentiments  or  other  sounds, 
and  proposed  that  the  Senate  should  adjourn.  'Would  it  have 
been  quite  amiable  in  me,  sir,  to  interrupt  this  excellent  good 
feeling  ?  Must  I  not  have  been  absolutely  malicious,  if  I  could 
have  thrust  myself  forward  to  destroy  sensations  thus  pleasing  ? 
Was  it  not  much  better  and  kinder,  both  to  sleep  upon  them 
myself,  and  to  allow  others,  also,  the  pleasure  of  sleeping  upon 
them  ?  But  if  it  be  meant,  by  sleeping  upon  his  speech,  that  I 
took  time  to  prepare  a  reply  to  it,  it  is  quite  a  mistake ;  owing  to 
other  engagements,  I  could  not  employ  even  the  interval  between 
the  adjournment  of  the  Senate  and  its  meeting  the  next  morning, 
in  attention  to  the  subject  of  this  debate.  Nevertheless,  sir,  the 
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mere  matter  of  fact  is  undoubtedly  true — I  did  sleep  on  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  speech,  and  slept  soundly.  And  I  slept  equally  well  on 
his  speech  of  yesterday,  to  which  I  am  now  replying.  It  is  quite 
possible  that,  in  this  respect,  also,  I  possess  some  advantage  over 
the  honorable  member,  attributable,  doubtless,  to  a  cooler  temper¬ 
ament  on  my  part ;  for,  in  truth,  I  slept  upon  his  speeches  remark¬ 
ably  well.  But  the  gentleman  inquires  why  he  was  made  the 
object  of  such  a  reply.  Why  was  he  singled  out?  If  an  attack 
had  been  made  on  the  East,  he,  he  assures  us,  did  not  begin  it — 
it  was  the  gentleman  from  Missouri.  Sir,  I  answer  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  speech,  because  I  happened  to  hear  it;  and  because,  also, 
I  choose  to  give  an  answer  to  that  speech,  which,  if  unanswered, 
I  thought  most  likely  to  produce  injurious  impressions.  I  did  not 
stop  to  inquire  who  was  the  original  drawer  of  the  bill.  I  found 
a  responsible  endorser  before  me,  and  it  was  my  purpose  to  hold 
bim  liable,  and  to  bring  him  to  his  just  responsibility  without  delay. 
But,  sir,  this  interrogatory  of  the  honorable  member  was  only 
introductory  to  another.  He  proceeded  to  ask  me  whether  I  had 
turned  upon  him  in  this  debate  from  the  consciousness  that  I 
should  find  an  overmatch  if  I  ventured  on  a  contest  with  his 
friend  from  Missouri.  If,  sir,  the  honorable  member,  ex  gratia 
modcstix,  had  chosen  thus  to  defer  to  his  friend,  and  to  pay  him 
a  compliment,  without  intentional  disparagement  to  others,  it 
would  have  been  quite  according  to  the  friendly  courtesies  of 
debate,  and  not  at  all  ungrateful  to  my  own  feelings.  I  am  not 
one  of  those,  sir,  who  esteem  any  tribute  of  regard,  whether  light 
and  occasional,  or  more  serious  and  deliberate,  which  may  be 
bestowed  on  others,  as  so  much  unjustly  withholden  from  them¬ 
selves.  But  the  tone  and  manner  of  the  gentleman’s  question 
forbid  me  thus  to  interpret  it.  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  consider  it 
as  nothing  more  than  a  civility  to  his  friend.  It  had  an  air  of 
taunt  and  disparagement,  a  little  of  the  loftiness  of  asserted  supe¬ 
riority,  which  does  not  allow  me  to  pass  it  over  without  notice. 
It  was  put  as  a  question  for  me  to  answer,  and  so  put  as  if  it  were 
difficult  for  me  to  answer,  whether  I  deemed  the  member  from 
Missouri  an  overmatch  for  myself  in  debate  here.  It  seems  to 
me,  sir,  that  is  extraordinary  language,  and  an  extraordinary  tone 
for  the  discussions  of  this  body. 

Matches  and  overmatches !  Those  terms  are  more  applicable 
elsewhere  than  here,  and  fitter  for  other  assemblies  than  this. 
Sir,  the  gentleman  seems  to  forget  where  and  what  we  are.  This 
is  a  Senate  ;  a  Senate  of  equals ;  of  men  of  individual  honor  and 
personal  character,  and  of  absolute  independence.  We  know  no 
masters  ;  we  acknowledge  no  dictators.  This  is  a  hall  for  mutual 
consultation  and  discussion,  not  an  arena  for  the  exhibition  of 
champions  1  offer  myself,  sir,  as  a  match  for  no  man  ;  I  throw 
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the  challenge  of  debate  at  no  man’s  feet.  But,  then,  sir,  since 
the  honorable  member  has  put  the  question  in  a  manner  that  calls 
for  an  answer,  I  will  give  him  an  answer ;  and  I  tell  him  that, 
holding  myself  to  be  the  humblest  of  the  members  here,  I  yet 
know  nothing  in  the  arm  of  his  friend  from  Missouri,  either  alone 
or  when  aided  by  the  arm  of  his  friend  from  South  Carolina,  that 
need  deter  even  me  from  espousing  what  opinions  I  may  choose  to 
espouse,  from  debating  whenever  I  may  choose  to  debate,  or  from 
speaking  whatever  I  may  see  fit  to  say  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
Sir,  when  uttered  as  matter  of  commendation  or  compliment,  I 
should  dissent  from  nothing  which  the  honorable  member  might 
say  of  his  friend.  Still  less  do  I  put  forth  any  pretensions  of  my 
own.  But  when  put  to  me  as  matter  of  taunt,  I  throw  it  back, 
and  say  to  the  gentleman  that  he  could  possibly  say  nothing  less 
likely  than  such  a  comparison  to  wound  my  pride  of  personal 
character.  The  anger  of  its  tone  rescued  the  remark  from  inten¬ 
tional  irony,  which  otherwise,  probably,  would  have  been  its 
general  acceptation.  But,  sir,  if  it  be  imagined  that  by  this  mutual 
quotation  and  commendation  ;  if  it  be  supposed  that,  by  casting 
the  characters  of  the  drama,  assigning  to  each  his  part — to  one  the 
attack,  to  another  the  cry  of  onset — or  if  it  be  thought  that  by  a 
loud  and  empty  vaunt  of  anticipated  victory  any  laurels  are  to  be 
won  here ;  if  it  be  imagined,  especially,  that  any  or  all  these 
things  will  shake  any  purpose  of  mine,  I  can  tell  the  honorable 
member,  once  for  all,  that  he  is  greatly  mistaken,  and  that  he  is 
dealing  with  one  of  whose  temper  and  character  he  has  much  to 
learn.  Sir,  I  shall  not  allow  myself  on  this  occasion — I  hope  on 
no  occasion — to  be  betrayed  into  any  loss  of  temper ;  but  if  pro¬ 
voked,  as  I  trust  I  never  shall  allow  myself  to  be,  into  crimination 
and  recrimination,  the  honorable  member  may,  perhaps,  find  that 
in  that  contest  there  will  be  blows  to  take  as  well  as  blows  to  give ; 
that  others  can  state  comparisons  as  significant,  at  least,  as  his 
own  ;  and  that  his  impunity  may,  perhaps,  demand  of  him  what¬ 
ever  powers  of  taunt  and  sarcasm  he  may  possess.  I  commend 
him  to  a  prudent  husbandry  of  his  resources. 


THE  BRITISH  TREATY ,  1796.— Fisher  Ames. 

Are  the  posts  of  our  frontier  to  remain  for  ever  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Great  Britain  ?  Let  those  who  reject  them,  when  the 
treaty  offers  them  to  our  hands,  say,  if  they  choose,  they  are  of  no 
importance.  Will  the  tendency  to  Indian  hostilities  be  con¬ 
tested  by  any  one  ?  Experience  gives  the  answer.  Am  I 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  proving  this  point  ?  Certainly  the 
very  men  who  charged  the  Indian  wrar  on  the  detention  of  the 
posts  will  call  for  no  other  proof  than  the  recital  of  their  own 
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speeches.  “  Until  the  posts  are  restored,”  they  exclaimed,  “  the 
treasury  and  the  frontiers  must  bleed.”  Can  gentlemen  now  say 
that  an  Indian  peace,  without  the  posts,  will  prove  firm  ?  No, 
sir,  it  will  not  be  peace,  but  a  sword ;  it  will  be  no  better  than 
a  lure  to  draw  victims  within  the  reach  of  the  tomahawk. 

On  this  theme,  my  emotions  are  unutterable.  If  I  could  find 
words  for  them,  if  my  powers  bore  any  proportion  to  my  zeal,  I 
would  swell  my  voice  to  such  a  note  of  remonstrance,  it  should 
reach  every  log  house  beyond  the  mountains.  I  would  say  to  the 
inhabitants,  Wake  from  your  false  security  !  Your  cruel  dangers, 
your  more  cruel  apprehensions,  are  soon  to  be  renewed.  The 
wounds,  yet  unhealed,  are  to  be  torn  open  again.  In  the  day 
time  your  path  through  the  woods  will  be  ambushed.  The 
darkness  of  midnight  will  glitter  with  the  blaze  of  your  dwell¬ 
ings.  You  are  a  father, — the  blood  of  your  sons  shall  fatten 
your  corn-fields  !  You  are  a  mother, — the  war-whoop  shall  wake 
the  sleep  of  the  cradle  ! 

Who  will  say  that  I  exaggerate  the  tendencies  of  our  measures  ? 
Will  any  one  answer,  by  a  sneer,  that  all  this  is  idle  preaching  ? 
Will  any  one  deny  that  we  are  bound,  and  I  would  hope  to  good 
purpose,  by  the  most  solemn  sanctions  of  duty,  for  the  vote  we 
give  ?  Are  despots  alone  to  be  reproached  for  unfeeling  indif¬ 
ference  to  the  tears  and  blood  of  their  subjects  ?  Are  repub¬ 
licans  irresponsible  ?  Can  you  put  the  dearest  interest  of  society 
at  risk,  without  guilt,  and  without  remorse  ?  It  is  vain  to  offer,  as 
an  excuse,  that  public  men  are  not  to  be  reproached  for  the  evils 
that  may  happen  to  ensue  from  their  measures.  This  is  very  true 
where  they  are  unforeseen  or  inevitable.  Those  I  have  depicted 
are  not  unforeseen ;  they  are  so  far  from  inevitable,  we  are  going 
to  bring  them  into  being  by  our  vote.  We  choose  the  conse¬ 
quences,  and  become  as  justly  answerable  for  them  as  for  the 
measures  that  we  know  will  produce  them. 

By  rejecting  the  posts,  we  light  the  savage  fires,  we  bind  the 
viotims.  This  day  we  undertake  to  render  account  to  the  wid¬ 
ows  and  orphans  whom  our  decision  will  make ; — to  the  wretches 
that  will  be  roasted  at  the  stake ;  to  our  country,  and,  I  do  not 
deem  it  too  serious  to  say,  to  conscience  and  to  God,  we  are 
answerable ;  and,  if  duty  be  anything  more  than  a  word  of  im¬ 
posture,  if  conscience  be  not  a  bugbear,  we  are  preparing  to  make 
ourselves  as  wretched  as  our  country. 

There  is  no  mistake  in  this  case.  There  can  be  none.  Expe¬ 
rience  has  already  been  the  prophet  of  events,  and  the  cries  of 
our  future  victims  have  already  reached  us.  The  Western  inhab¬ 
itants  are  not  a  silent  and  uncomplaining  sacrifice.  The  voice  of 
humanity  issues  from  the  shade  of  the  wilderness.  It  exclaims, 
that,  while  one  hand  is  held  up  to  reject  this  treaty,  the  other 
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grasps  a  tomahawk.  It  summons  our  imagination  to  the  scenes 
that  will  open.  It  is  no  great  effort  of  the  imagination  to  conceive 
that  events  so  near  are  already  begun.  I  can  fancy  that  I  listen 
to  the  yells  of  savage  vengeance,  and  the  shrieks  of  torture  ! 
Already  they  seem  to  sigh  iu  the  Western  wind  !  Already  they 
mingle  with  every  echo  from  the  mountains  ! 


RETRIBUTIVE  JUSTICE.— Thomas  Corwin. 

Sir,  I  have  heard  much,  and  read  somewhat  of  this  gentleman, 
Terminus.  Alexander,  of  whom  I  have  spoken,  was  a  devotee  of 
this  divinity.  We  have  seen  the  end  of  him  and  his  empire.  It 
was  said  to  be  an  attribute  of  this  god,  that  he  must  always  ad¬ 
vance,  and  never  recede.  So  both  Republican  and  Imperial 
Rome  believed.  It  was,  as  they  said,  their  destiny:  and  for  a 
while  it  did  seem  to  be  even  so.  Roman  Terminus  did  advance. 
Under  the  eagles  of  Rome  he  was  carried  from  his  home  on  the 
Tiber  to  the  furthest  East,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  far  West, 
among  the  then  barbarous  tribes  of  western  Europe,  on  the  other. 
Rut  at  length  the  time  came  when  retributive  justice  had  become 
“a  destiny.”  The  despised  Gaul  calls  out  to  the  contemned 
Goths,  and  Attila,  with  his  Huns,  answers  back  the  battle-shout 
to  both.  The  “  blue-eyed  nations  of  the  North,”  in  succession, 
are  united,  pour  their  countless  hosts  of  warriors  upon  Rome  and 
Rome’s  always  advancing  God,  Terminus.  And  now  the  battle- 
axe  of  the  barbarian  strikes  down  the  conquering  eagle  of  Rome. 
Terminus  at  last  recedes,  slowly  at  first,  but  finally  he  is  driven 
to  Rome,  and  from  Rome  to  Byzantium.  Whoever  would  know 
the  further  fate  of  this  Roman  deity,  may  find  ample  gratification 
of  his  curiosity  in  the  luminous  pages  of  Gibbon’s  “  Decline  and 
Fall.”  Such  will  find  that  Rome  thought  as  you  now  think,  that 
it  was  her  destiny  to  conquer  provinces  and  nations,  and,  no 
doubt,  she  sometimes  said  as  you  say,  “  I  will  conquer  a  peace.” 
And  where  is  she  now — the  Mistress  of  the  World  ?  The  spider 
weaves  his  web  in  her  palaces,  the  owl  sings  his  watch  song  in 
her  towers.  Teutonic  power  now  lords  it  over  the  servile  rem¬ 
nant,  the  miserable  memento  of  old  and  once  omnipotent  Rome. 
Sad,  very  sad,  are  the  lessons  which  time  has  written  for  us. 
Through  and  in  them  all  I  see  nothiug  but  the  inflexible  execu¬ 
tion  of  that  old  law,  which  ordains  as  eternal,  that  cardinal  rule, 
“  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor’s  goods,  nor  anything  which 
is  his.”  Since  I  have  lately  heard  so  much  about  the  dismember¬ 
ment  of  Mexico,  I  have  looked  back  to  see  how,  iu  the  course  of 
events,  which  some  call  “  Providence,”  it  has  fared  with  other 
nations  who  engaged  in  this  work  of  dismemberment.  I  see  that 
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in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  three  powerful  nations 
— Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia — united  in  the  dismemberment  of 
Poland.  They  said,  too,  as  you  say,  “  It  is  our  destiny.”  They 
“  wanted  room.”  Doubtless  each  of  them  thought,  with  his  share 
of  Poland,  his  power  was  too  strong  ever  to  fear  invasion  or  even 
insult.  One  had  his  California,  another  his  New  Mexico,  and  a 
third  his  Vera  Cruz.  Did  they  remain  untouched  and  incapable 
of  harm?  Alas!  no;  far,  very  far  from  it.  Retributive  justice 
must  fulfil  its  destiny  too.  A  very  few  years  pass  off,  and  we 
hear  of  a  new  man,  a  Corsican  lieutenant,  the  self-named  “  armed 
soldier  of  democracy  ” — Napoleon.  He  ravages  Austria,  covers 
her  laud  with  blood,  drives  the  Northern  Caesar  from  his  capital, 
and  sleeps  in  his  palace.  Austria  may  now  remember  how  her 
power  trampled  upon  Poland.  Did  she  not  pay  dear,  very  dear 
for  her  California  ? 

But  has  Prussia  no  atonement  to  make?  You  see  this  same 
Napoleon,  the  blind  instrument  of  Providence,  at  work  there. 
The  thunders  of  his  cannon  at  Jena  proclaim  the  work  of  retribu¬ 
tion  for  Poland’s  wrongs;  and  the  successors  of  the  great  Frede¬ 
rick,  the  drill-sergeant  of  Europe,  are  seen  flying  across  the  sandy 
plain  that  surrounds  their  capital,  right  glad  if  they  may  escape 
captivity  or  death.  But  how  fares  it  with  the  autocrat  of  Russia? 
Is  he  secure  in  his  share  of  the  spoils  of  Poland  ?  No.  Suddenly 
we  see.  sir,  six  hundred  thousand  armed  men  marching  to  Moscow. 
Does  his  Vera  Cruz  protect  him  now  ?  Far  from  it.  Blood,  slaugh¬ 
ter,  devastation  spread  abroad  over  the  land,  and  finally,  the 
conflagration  of  the  old  commercial  metropolis  of  Russia  closes  the 
retribution  ;  she  must  pay  for  her  share  in  the  dismemberment 
of  her  weak  and  impotent  neighbor.  A  mind  more  prone  to  look 
for  the  judgments  of  Heaven,  in  the  doings  of  men,  than  mine, 
cannot  fail  in  this  to  see  the  Providence  of  God.  When  Moscow 
burned,  it  seemed  as  if  the  earth  was  lighted  up  that  the  nations 
might  behold  the  scene.  As  that  mighty  sea  of  fire  gathered  and 
heaved,  and  rolled  upward,  and  yet  higher,  till  its  flames  licked 
the  stars,  and  fired  the  whole  heavens,  it  did  seem  as  though  the 
God  of  the  nations  was  writing,  in  characters  of  flame,  on  the 
front  of  his  throne,  that  doom  that  shall  fall  upon  the  strong 
nation  who  tramples  in  scorn  upon  the  weak.  And  what  fortune 
awaits  him,  the  appointed  executor  of  this  work,  when  it  was  all 
done  ?  He,  too,  conceived  the  notion  that  his  destiny  pointed 
onward  to  universal  dominion.  France  was  too  small,— Europe, 
he  thought,  should  bow  down  before  him.  But  as  soon  as  this 
idea  took  possession  of  his  soul,  he,  too,  becomes  powerless.  His 
Terminus  must  recede  too.  Right  there,  while  he  witnessed  the 
humiliation,  and  doubtless  meditated  the  subjugation  of  Russia, 
He  who  holds  the  winds  in  his  fists,  gathered  the  snows  of  the 
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North  and  blew  them  upon  his  six  hundred  thousand  men, — they 
fled, — they  froze, — they  perished.  And  now  the  mighty  Napo¬ 
leon,  who  had  resolved  on  universal  dominion,  he  too  is  summoned 
to  answer  for  the  violation  of  that  ancient  law,  “  Thou  shalt  not 
covet  anything  which  is  thy  neighbor’s.”  And  how  is  the  mighty 
fallen  !  He,  beneath  whose  proud  footstep  Europe  trembled,  he 
is  now  an  exile  at  Elba,  and  now,  finally,  a  prisoner  on  the  rock 
of  St.  Helena,  and  there,  on  a  barren  island,  in  an  unfrequented 
sea,  in  the  crater  of  an  extinguished  volcano,  there  is  the  death¬ 
bed  of  the  mighty  conqueror.  All  his  annexations  have  come  to 
that !  His  last  hour  has  now  come,  and  he,  the  man  of  destiny, 
he  who  had  rocked  the  world  as  with  the  throes  of  an  earthquake, 
is  now  powerless,  still, — even  as  the  beggar,  so  he  died.  On  the 
wings  of  a  tempest  that  raged  with  unwonted  fury,  up  to  the 
throne  of  the  only  power  that  controlled  him  while  he  lived,  went 
the  fiery  soul  of  that  wonderful  warrior,  another  witness  to  the 
existence  of  that  eternal  decree,  that  they  who  do  not  rule  in 
righteousness,  shall  perish  from  the  earth.  He  has  “  found  room” 
at  last:  and  France,  she  too  has  found  “  room.”  Her  “  eagles” 
now  no  longer  scream  along  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  the  Po,  and 
the  Borysthenes.  They  have  returned  to  their  old  eyry  between 
the  Alps,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Pyrenees.  So  shall  it  be  with 
yours.  You  may  carry  them  to  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  Cordil¬ 
leras,  they  may  wave  with  insolent  triumph  in  the  halls  of  the 
Montezumas,  the  armed  men  of  Mexico  may  quail  before  them, 
but  the  weakest  hand  in  Mexico,  uplifted  in  prayer  to  the  Grod 
of  Justice,  may  call  down  against  you  a  power,  in  the  presence 
of  which,  the  iron  hearts  of  your  warriors  shall  be  turned  into 
ashes. 


AGAINST  FLOGGING  IN  THE  NA VY.  —  Robert  F.  Stockton. 

What  is  the  American  sailor,  that  he  is  to  be  treated  worse 
than  a  dog?  He  has  been  my  companion  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  in  calms  and  storms,  privations,  sufferings,  and 
hunger,  in  peace  and  in  war.  I  have  lived  with  him,  side  by  side, 
by  sea  and  land.  I  have  seen  him  on  the  Western  Ocean,  when 
there  was  no  night  to  veil  his  deeds.  I  have  seen  him  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  surrounded  by  pestilential  disease.  I  have  seen  him 
among  the  West  India  Islands,  in  chase  of  pirates.  I  have  en¬ 
camped  with  him  on  the  California  mountains. 

I  have  seen  him  march  through  the  enemy’s  country,  over 
mountains  and  through  rivers,  with  no  shoes  on  but  those  of  can¬ 
vas,  made  by  his  own  hands,  and  with  no  provisions  but  what  he 
took  from  the  enemy.  And,  finally,  I  have  lain  beside  him  on  the 
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cold  ground,  when  ice  has  formed  on  his  beard.  His  heart  has 
beat  close  to  mine.  I  ought  to  know  him.  I  do  know  him ;  and, 
this  day,  before  the  assembled  Senate  of  the  republic,  I  stand  up 
to  speak  in  his  behalf.  I  hope  he  will  find  an  abler  advocate.  I 
am  sure  he  will  find  such  on  this  floor.  But,  nevertheless,  hear 
me. 

American  sailors,  as  a  class,  have  loved  their  country  as  well  as 
any  other  equal  number  of  citizens,  and  have  done  more  for  her 
in  peace  and  in  war.  And  what  has  his  country  done  for  him  ? 
You  have  neglected  to  give  him  even  your  thanks,  and  more,  to 
cap  the  climax  of  his  country’s  ingratitude,  these  memorialists 
would  have  him  scourged.  They  would  scourge  him  for  drunk¬ 
enness,  when  they  put  their  bottle  to  his  mouth.  They  would 
scourge  him  for  inattention  to  his  duty,  when  injustice  and  wrong 
have  made  him,  for  an  instant,  discontented  and  sullen.  Shame ! 
shame  ! 

The  American  sailor,  by  his  superior  qualities  as  a  man,  has  en¬ 
abled  you  to  rival  in  commerce  the  boasted  mistress  of  the  ocean. 
Where  is  the  coast  or  harbor,  in  the  wide  world,  accessible  to 
human  enterprise,  to  which  he  has  not  carried  your  flag  ?  His 
berth  is  do  sinecure,  his  service  is  no  easy  service.  He  is  neces¬ 
sarily  an  isolated  being.  He  knows  no  comforts  of  home,  and  wife, 
and  children.  He  reaps  no  reward  for  the  increase  of  treasure  he 
brings  to  you.  When  on  shore,  he  is  among  strangers,  and  friend¬ 
less.  When  worn  out,  he  is  scarcely  provided  for;  making  men 
rich,  he  lives  and  dies  poor.  Carrying  the  gifts  of  civilization  and 
the  blessing  of  the  gospel  through  the  world,  he  is  treated  as  an 
outcast  from  the  mercies  of  both. 


THE  SAME  CONTINUED. — Robert  F.  Stockton. 

There  is  one  broad  proposition  upon  which  I  stand.  It  is  this  : 
That  an  American  sailor  is  an  American  citizen,  and  that  no  Amer¬ 
ican  citizen  shall,  with  my  consent,  be  subjected  to  the  infamous 
punishment  of  the  lash.  If,  when  a  citizen  enters  into  the  service 
of  his  country,  he  is  to  forego  the  protection  of  those  laws  for  the 
preservation  of  which  he  is  willing  to  risk  his  life,  he  is  entitled, 
in  all  justice,  humanity,  and  gratitude,  to  all  the  protection  that 
can  he  extended  to  him,  in  his  peculiar  circumstances.  He  ought, 
certainly,  to  be  protected  from  the  infliction  of  a  punishment 
which  stands  condemned  by  the  almost  universal  sentiment  of  his 
fellow-citizens;  a  punishment  which  is  proscribed  in  the  best 
prison-government,  proscribed  in  the  school-house,  and  proscribed 
in  the  best  government  on  earth — that  of  parental  domestic  affec¬ 
tion.  Yes,  sir,  expelled  from  the  social  circle,  from  the  school- 
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house,  the  prison-house,  and  the  army,  it  finds  defenders  and 
champions  nowhere  but  in  the  navy  ! 

Look  to  your  history, — that  part  of  it  which  the  world  knows 
by  heart, — and  you  will  find  on  its  brightest  page  the  glorious 
achievements  of  the  American  sailor.  Whatever  his  country  has 
done  to  disgrace  him,  and  break  his  spirit,  he  has  never  disgraced 
her ;  he  has  always  been  ready  to  serve  her;  he  always  has  served 
her  faithfully  and  effectually.  He  has  often  been  weighed  in  the 
balance,  and  never  found  wanting.  The  only  fault  ever  found 
with  him  is,  that  he  sometimes  fights  ahead  of  his  orders.  The 
world  has  no  match  for  him,  man  for  man  ;  and  he  asks  no  odds, 
and  he  cares  for  no  odds,  when  the  cause  of  humanity,  or  the 
glory  of  his  country,  calls  him  to  fight.  Who,  in  the  darkest  days 
of  our  Revolution,  carried  your  flag  into  the  very  chops  of  the 
British  Channel,  bearded  the  lion  in  his  den,  and  woke  the  echoes 
of  old  Albion’s  hills  by  the  thunders  of  his  cannon,  and  the  shouts 
of  his  triumph  ?  It  was  the  American  sailor.  And  the  names  of 
John  Paul  Jones,  and  the  Bon  Homme  Richard,  will  go  down  the 
annals  of  time  for  ever.  Who  struck  the  first  blow  that  humbled 
the  Barbary  flag, — which,  for  a  hundred  years,  had  been  the  terror 
of  Christendom, — drove  it  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  infamous  tribute  it  had  been  accustomed  to  extort?  It 
was  the  American  sailor.  And  the  name  of  Decatur  and  his  gal¬ 
lant  companions  will  be  as  lasting  as  monumental  brass.  In  your 
war  of  1812,  when  your  arms  on  shore  were  covered  by  disaster, 
— when  Winchester  had  been  defeated,  when  the  Army  of  the 
North-West  had  surrendered,  and  when  the  gloom  of  despondency 
hung  like  a  cloud  over  the  land, — who  first  relit  the  fires  of 
national  glory,  and  made  the  welkin  ring  with  the  shouts  of  vic¬ 
tory?  It  was  the  American  sailor.  And  the  names  of  Hull  and 
the  Constitution  will  be  remembered,  as  long  as  we  have  left  any¬ 
thing  worth  remembering.  That  was  no  small  event.  The  wand 
of  Mexican  prowess  was  broken  on  the  Rio  Grande.  The  wand 
of  British  invincibility  was  broken  when  the  flag  of  the  Guerriere 
came  down.  That  one  event  was  worth  more  to  the  republic  than 
all  the  money  which  has  ever  been  expended  for  the  navy.  Since 
that  day,  the  navy  has  had  no  stain  upon  its  escutcheon,  but  has 
been  cherished  as  your  pride  and  glory.  And  the  American  sailor 
has  established  a  reputation  throughout  the  world,- — in  peace  and 
in  war,  in  storm  and  in  battle, — for  heroism  and  prowess  unsur¬ 
passed.  He  shrinks  from  no  danger,  he  dreads  no  foe,  and  yields 
to  no  superior.  No  shoals  are  too  dangerous,  no  seas  too  boisterous, 
no  climate  too  rigorous,  for  him.  The  burning  sun  of  the  tropics 
cannot  make  him  effeminate,  nor  can  the  eternal  winter  of  the 
polar  seas  paralyze  his  energies.  Foster,  cherish,  develop  these 
characteristics,  by  a  generous  and  paternal  government  Excite 
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his  emulation,  and  stimulate  his  ambition,  hy  rewards.  But, 
above  all,  save  him,  save  him  from  the  brutalizing  lash,  and  in¬ 
spire  him  with  love  and  confidence  for  your  service !  and  then 
there  is  no  achievement  so  arduous,  no  conflict  so  desperate,  in 
which  his  actions  will  not  shed  glory  upon  his  country.  And, 
when  the  final  struggle  comes,  as  soon  it  will  come,  for  the  empire 
of  the  seas,  you  may  rest  with  entire  confidence  in  the  persuasion 
that  victory  will  be  yours. 


CHANGES  IN  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  VIRGINIA. 

John  Randolph. 

Sir,  I  see  no  wisdom  in  making  this  provision  for  future 
changes.  You  must  give  governments  time  to  operate  on  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  give  the  people  time  to  become  gradually  assimilated  to 
their  institutions.  Almost  anything  is  better  than  this  state  of 
perpetual  uncertainty.  A  people  may  have  the  best  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  that  the  wit  of  man  ever  devised  ;  and  yet,  from  its 
uncertainty  alone,  may,  in  effect,  live  under  the  worst  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  world.  Sir,  how  often  must  I  repeat,  that  change  is 
not  reform.  I  am  willing  that  this  new  constitution  shall  stand  as 
long  as  it  is  possible  for  it  to  stand  j  and  that,  believe  me,  is  a 
very  short  time. 

Sir,  it  is  vain  to  deny  it.  They  may  say  what  they  please  about 
the  old  constitution — the  defect  is  not  there.  It  is  not  in  the 
form  of  the  old  edifice,  neither  in  the  design  nor  the  elevation ; 
it  is  in  the  material — it  is  in  the  people  of  Virginia.  To  my 
knowledge  that  people  are  changed  from  what  they  have  been. 
The  four  hundred  men  who  went  out  to  David  were  in  debt. 
The  partisans  of  Caesar  were  in  debt.  The  fellow-laborers  of 
Catiline  were  in  debt.  And  I  defy  you  to  show  me  a  desper¬ 
ately  indebted  people  anywhere  who  can  bear  a  regular,  sober 
government.  I  throw  the  challenge  to  all  who  hear  me.  I 
say  that  the  character  of  the  good  old  Virginia  planter — the 
man  who  owned  from  five  to  twenty  slaves,  or  less,  who  lived  by 
hard  work,  and  who  paid  his  debts,  is  passed  away.  A  new  order 
of  things  has  come.  The  period  has  arrived  of  living  by  one’s 
wits — of  living  by  contracting  debts  that  one  cannot  pay — and 
above  all,  of  living  by  office-hunting. 

Sir,  what  do  we  see  ?  Bankrupts — branded  bankrupts — giving- 
great  dinners — sending  their  children  to  the  most  expensive 
schools — giving  grand  parties — and  just  as  well  received  as  any¬ 
body  iu  society.  I  say,  that  in  such  a  state  of  things  the  old 
constitution  was  too  good  for  them  ;  they  could  not  hear  it.  No, 
sir — they  could  not  bear  a  freehold  suffrage  and  a  property  repre¬ 
sentation. 
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I  have  always  endeavored  to  do  the  people  justice  ;  hut  I  will 
not  flatter  them — I  will  not  pander  to  their  appetite  for  change. 
I  will  do  nothing  to  provide  for  change.  I  will  not  agree  to  any 
rule  of  future  apportionment,  or  to  any  provision  for  future 
changes,  called  amendments,  to  the  constitution.  They  who  love 
change — who  delight  in  public  confusion — who  wish  to  feed  the 
caldron,  and  make  it  bubble — may  vote  if  they  please  for  future 
changes.  But  by  what  spell — by  what  formula  are  you  going  to 
bind  the  people  to  all  future  time  ?  You  may  make  what  entries 
upon  parchment  you  please.  Give  me  a  constitution  that  will  last 
for  half  a  century — that  is  all  I  wish  for.  No  constitution  that  you 
can  make  will  last  the  one-half  of  half  a  century. 

Sir,  I  will  stake  anything  short  of  my  salvation,  that  those  who 
are  malcontent  now,  will  be  more  malcontent  three  years  hence 
than  they  are  at  this  day.  I  have  no  favor  for  this  constitution — 
I  shall  vote  against  its  adoption,  and  I  shall  advise  all  the  people 
of  my  district  to  set  their  faces — ay — and  their  shoulders  against 
it.  But  if  we  are  to  have  it — let  us  not  have  it  with  its  death- 
warrant  in  its  very  face,  with  the  Sardonic  grin  of  death  upon  its 
countenance. 


REBELLION  AND  REVOLUTION.- John  C.  Calhoun. 

I  shall  resist  all  encroachments  on  the  Constitution,  whether 
it  he  the  encroachment  of  this  government  on  the  states,  or  the 
opposite — the  executive  on  Congress,  or  Congress  on  the  executive. 
My  creed  is,  to  hold  both  governments,  and  all  the  departments 
of  each,  to  their  proper  sphere,  and  to  maintain  the  authority  of 
the  laws  and  the  Constitution,  against  all  revolutionary  movements. 
I  believe  the  means  which  our  system  furnishes  to  preserve  itself 
are  ample,  if  fairly  understood  and  applied;  and  I  shall  resort  to 
them,  however  corrupt  and  disordered  the  times,  so  long  as  there 
is  hope  of  reforming  the  government. 

The  result  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Disposer  of  events.  It  is  my 
part  to  do  my  duty.  Yet,  while  I  thus  openly  avow  myself  a  con¬ 
servative,  God  forbid  I  should  ever  deny  the  glorious  right  of 
rebellion  and  revolution  !  Should  corruption  and  oppression  be¬ 
come  intolerable,  and  cannot  otherwise  be  thrown  off — if  liberty 
must  perish,  or  the  government  be  overthrown — I  would  not  hesi¬ 
tate,  at  the  hazard  of  life,  to  resort  to  revolution,  and  to  tear  down 
a  corrupt  government,  that  could  neither  be  reformed  nor  borne 
by  freemen.  But  I  trust  in  God  that  things  will  never  come  to 
that  pass.  I  trust  never  to  see  such  fearful  times ;  for  fearful 
indeed  they  would  be,  if  they  should  ever  befall  us.  It  is  the 
last  remedy,  and  not  to  be  thought  of  till  common  sense  and  the 
voice  of  mankind  would  justify  the  resort. 


FREEDOM  OF  DISCUSSION. 
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FREEDOM  OF  DISCUSSION— William  C.  Preston. 

The  gentleman  has  referred  to  the  contest  to  be  fought  between 
liberty  and  power ;  and  I  say,  that  if  the  contest  did  not  origin¬ 
ate  here,  it  is  made  when  we  are  not  permitted  to  speak  of  the 
administration  in  terms  that  we  believe  to  be  true,  without  being 
denounced  for  it.  The  president  of  the  United  States  certainly 
demands  a  degree  of  forbearance  from  his  political  opponents ; 
but  am  I  to  be  told  that  one  can  only  allude  to  him  in  the  humble 
language  of  a  degraded  Roman  senate,  speaking  of  the  emperor 
with  his  praetorian  guards  surrounding  the  capitol  ?  Am  I  to  be 
told,  when  he  came  into  power  on  principles  of  reform,  after 
“  keeping  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear,  and  breaking  it  to  our 
hope,” — am  I  to  be  told  that  I  must  close  my  lips,  or  be  denounced 
for  want  of  decorum  ?  Am  I  to  be  told,  when  he  promised  to 
prevent  official  influence  from  interfering  with  the  freedom  of 
elections,  that  I  must  not  speak  of  the  broken  promise,  under 
pain  of  the  displeasure  of  his  friends  ?  Am  I  to  be  told,  when 
he  came  into  power  as  a  judicious  tariff  man,  after  advocating  his 
principles  and  aiding  in  his  election, — believing  at  the  time  in  his 
integrity,  though  I  did  not  believe  him  possessed  of  intellectual 
qualifications, — am  I  to  be  told,  after  pledges  that  have  been 
violated,  promises  that  have  been  broken,  and  principles  that  have 
been  set  at  nought,  that  I  must  not  speak  of  these  things  as  they 
are,  for  fear  of  being  denounced  for  want  of  courtesy  to  the  con¬ 
stituted  authorities  ?  Why,  to  what  pass  are  we  come  !  Are  we 
to  be  gagged — reduced  to  silence  ?  If  nothing  else  is  left  to  us, 
the  liberty  of  speech  is  left ;  and  it  is  our  duty  to  cry  aloud  and 
spare  not,  when  the  undenied,  admitted,  and  declared  fact  before 
us  is,  that  these  pledges  have  been  made,  and  have  been  violated. 
This  administration  is  about  to  end  ;  and  if  gentlemen  can  suc¬ 
ceed  in  preventing  us  from  complaining  of  being  deceived,  if 
they  can  reduce  us  to  abject  slavery,  they  will  also  have  to  expunge 
the  history  of  the  country,  the  president’s  written  and  recorded 
communications  to  Congress,  and  the  most  ardent  professions  of 
his  friends,  when  fighting  his  battles,  before  they  can  conceal  the 
recorded  fact,  that  he  has  made  pledges  which  he  has  violated, 
and  promises  which  he  has  repeatedly  broken.  If  they  succeed 
in  reducing  us  to  slavery,  and  closing  our  lips  against  speaking  of 
the  abuses  of  this  administration,  tbank  God  !  the  voice  of  his¬ 
tory,  trumpet-tongued,  will  proclaim  these  pledges,  and  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  have  been  violated,  to  future  generations  ! 

Neither  here  nor  elsewhere  will  I  use  language,  with  regard 
to  any  gentleman,  that  may  be  considered  indecorous;  and  the 
question  not  easily  solved  is,  how  far  shall  we  restrain  ourselves 
in  expressing  a  just  and  necessary  indignation  ;  and  whether  the 
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expression  of  such  indignation  may  be  considered  a  departure 
from  courtesy.  That  indignation,  that  reprobation,  I  shall  express 
on  all  occasions.  But  those  who  have  taken  upon  themselves  the 
guardianship  of  the  Grand  Lama,  who  is  surrounded  by  a  light 
which  no  one  can  approach, — about  whom  no  one  is  permitted  to 
speak  without  censure, — have  extended  that  guardianship  to  the 
presiding  officer  of  this  house.  Gentlemen  are  not  permitted  to 
speak  of  the  qualifications  of  that  officer  for  the  highest  office  in 
the  government.  Shall  we,  sir,  because  he  is  here  as  presiding 
officer  of  this  body,  keep  silent  when  he  is  urged  upon  the  people, 
who  are  goaded  and  driven  to  his  support,  lest  we  be  guilty  of  an 
indecorum  against  those  who  are  the  constituted  authorities  of  the 
country  ?  Thank  God,  it  is  not  my  practice  to  “  crook  the  pliant 
hinges  of  the  knee,  that  thrift  may  follow  fawning  !” 

This  aggression  of  power  upon  our  liberties,  sir,  and  this  tame 
submission  to  aggression,  forbode  evil  to  this  nation.  “  Coming 
events  cast  their  shadows  before  them,”  deepening  and  darken¬ 
ing;  and  as  the  sun  sets,  the  shadows  lengthen.  It  may  be  the 
going  down  of  the  great  luminary  of  the  republic,  and  that  we  all 
shall  be  enveloped  in  one  universal  political  darkness  ! 


ON  THE  NECESSITY  OF  GOING  TO  WAR. 

Henrv  Grattan. 

Gentlemen  set  forth  the  pretensions  of  Bonaparte;  gentle¬ 
men  say  that  he  has  given  liberty  to  the  press;  he  has  given 
liberty  to  publication,  to  be  afterwards  tried  and  punished  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  present  constitution  of  France,  as  a  military  chief 
pleases ;  that  is  to  say,  he  has  given  liberty  to  the  French  to  hang 
themselves.  Gentlemen  say,  he  has,  in  his  dominions,  abolished 
the  slave  trade  :  I  am  unwilling  to  deny  him  praise  for  such  an 
act;  but  if  we  praise  him  for  given  liberty  to  the  African,  let  us 
not  assist  him  in  imposing  slavery  on  the  European.  Gentlemen 
say,  will  you  make  war  upon  character ?  But  the  question  is, 
will  you  trust  a  government  without  one?  What  will  you  do  if 
you  are  conquered?  say  gentlemen.  I  answer,  the  very  thing 
you  must  do,  if  you  treat, — abandon  the  Low  Countries.  But  the 
question  is,  in  which  case  are  you  most  likely  to  be  conquered, — 
with  allies,  or  without  them  ?  Either  you  must  abandon  the  Low 
Countries,  or  you  must  preserve  them  by  arms;  for  Bonaparte 
will  not  be  withheld  by  treaty.  If  you  abandon  them,  you  will 
lose  your  situation  on  the  globe,  and  instead  of  being  a  medium 
of  communication  and  commerce  between  the  new  world  and  the 
old,  you  will  become  an  anxious  station  between  two  fires:  tbe 
continent  of  America  rendered  hostile  by  the  intrigues  of  France, 
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and  the  continent  of  Europe  possessed  by  her  arms.  It  then 
remains  for  you  to  determine,  if  you  do  not  abandon  the  Low 
Countries,  in  what  way  you  mean  to  defend  them, — alone  or 
with  allies  ? 

The  authority  of  Mr.  Fox  has  been  alluded  to.  A  great 
authority  and  a  great  man  ! — his  name  excites  tenderness  and 
wonder.  To  do  justice  to  that  immortal  person,  you  must  not 
limit  your  view  to  this  country ;  his  genius  was  not  confined  to 
England  ;  it  acted  three  hundred  miles  off,  in  breaking  the 
chains  of  Ireland  ;  it  was  seen  three  thousand  miles  off,  in  com¬ 
municating  freedom  to  the  Americans;  it  was  visible  I  kuow  not 
how  far  off,  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  Indian ;  it  was 
discernible  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  accomplishing  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade.  You  are  to  measure  the  magnitude  of  his 
mind  by  parallels  of  latitude.  His  heart  was  as  soft  as  that  of  a 
woman;  his  intellect  was  adamant;  his  weaknesses  were  virtues ; 
they  protected  him  against  the  hard  habit  of  a  politician,  and 
assisted  nature  to  make  him  amiable  and  interesting.  The  ques¬ 
tion  discussed  by  Mr.  Fox  in  1792,  was,  whether  you  would  treat 
with  a  revolutionary  government '(  The  present  is,  whether  you 
will  confirm  a  military  and  a  hostile  one  ?  On  the  French  subject, 
speaking  of  authority,  we  cannot  forget  Mr.  Burke.  Mr.  Burke  ! 
the  prodigy  of  nature  and  acquisition.  He  read  everything,  he 
saw  everything,  he  foresaw  everything.  His  knowledge  of  history 
amounted  to  a  power  of  foretelling;  and  when  he  perceived  the 
wild  work  that  was  doing  in  France,  that  great  political  physician, 
intelligent  of  symptoms,  distinguished  between  the  excess  of  fever 
and  the  force  of  health  ;  and  what  other  men  conceived  to  be  the 
vigor  of  her  constitution,  he  knew  to  be  no  more  than  the  par¬ 
oxysm  of  her  madness,  and  then,  prophet-like,  he  pronounced  the 
destinies  of  France;  and,  in  his  prophetic  fury,  admonished 
nations. 

Gentlemen  speak  of  the  Bourbon  family.  I  have  already  said, 
we  should  not  force  the  Bourbon  upon  France ;  but  we  owe  it  to 
departed  (I  would  rather  say,  to  interrupted)  greatness,  to  observe, 
that  the  House  of  Bourbon  was  not  tyrannical :  under  her,  every¬ 
thing,  except  the  administration  of  the  country,  was  open  to  ani¬ 
madversion  ;  every  subject  was  open  to  discussion,,  philosophical, 
ecclesiastical,  and  political  ;  so  that  learning,  and  arts,  and 
sciences,  made  progress.  Even  England  consented  to  borrow  not 
a  little  from  the  temperate  meridian  of  that  government.  Her 
court  stood  controlled  by  opinion,  limited  by  principles  of  honor, 
and  softened  by  the  influence  of  mauners;  and,  on  the  whole, 
there  was  an  amenity  in  the  condition  of  France,  which  rendered 
the  French  an  amiable,  an  enlightened,  a  gallant,  and  an  accom¬ 
plished  race.  Over  this  gallant  race  you  see  imposed  an  oriental 
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despotism.  Their  present  court  (Bonaparte’s  court)  has  gotten 
the  idiom  of  the  East  as  well  as  her  constitution  •  a  fantastic  and 
barbaric  expression  ;  an  unreality,  which  leaves  in  the  shade  the 
modesty  of  truth,  and  states  nothing  as  it  is,  and  everything  as  it 
is  not.  The  attitude  is  affected,  the  taste  is  corrupted,  and  the 
intellect  perverted.  Do  you  wish  to  confirm  this  military  tyranny 
in  the  heart  of  Europe  ?  A  tyranny  founded  on  the  triumph  of 
the  army  over  the  principles  of  civil  government ;  tending  to 
universalize  throughout  Europe  the  domination  of  the  sword,  and 
to  reduce  to  paper  and  parchment,  Magna  Charta,  and  all  our  civil 
constitutions.  An  experiment  such  as  no  country  ever  made,  and 
no  good  country  would  ever  permit ;  to  relax  the  moral  and  reli¬ 
gious  influences  ;  to  set  heaven  and  earth  adrift  from  one  another, 
and  make  Grod  Almighty  a  tolerated  alien  in  his  own  creation  ;  an 
insurrectionary  hope  to  every  bad  man  in  the  community,  and  a 
frightful  lesson  to  profit  and  power,  vested  in  those  who  have- 
pandered  their  allegiance  from  king  to  emperor,  and  now  found 
their  pretensions  to  domination  on  the  merit  of  breaking  their 
oaths,  and  deposing  their  sovereign.  Should  you  do  anything  so 
monstrous  as  to  leave  your  allies  in  order  to  confirm  such  a  sys¬ 
tem  ;  should  you  forget  your  name,  forget  your  ancestors,  and  the 
inheritance  they  have  left  you  of  morality  and  renown  ;  should  you 
astonish  Europe,  by  quitting  your  allies  to  render  immortal  such 
a  composition  ;  would  not  the  nations  exclaim,  “  You  have  very 
providently  watched  over  our  interests,  and  very  generously  have 
you  contributed  to  our  service,  and  do  you  falter  now  ?  In  vain 
have  you  stopped,  in  your  own  person,  the  flying  fortunes  of 
Europe ;  in  vain  have  you  taken  the  eagle  of  Napoleon,  and 
snatched  invincibility  from  his  standard,  if  now,  when  confeder¬ 
ated  Europe  is  ready  to  march,  you  take  the  lead  in  the  desertion, 
and  preach  the  penitence  of  Bonaparte  and  the  poverty  of 
England.” 


STANDING  ARMIES  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  POLITICAL 
LIBERTY. — Wm,  Pui.teney. 

Sir,  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  Parliamentary  armies, 
and  about  an  army  continued  from  year  to  year.  I  always  have 
been,  sir,  and  always  shall  be,  against  a  standing  army  of  any 
kind.  To  me  it  is  a  terrible  thing.  Whether  under  that  of  a  Par¬ 
liamentary  or  any  other  designation,  a  standing  army  is  still  a 
standing  army,  whatever  name  it  be  called  by.  They  are  a  body 
of  men  distinct  from  the  body  of  the  people.  They  are  governed 
by  different  laws ;  and  blind  obedience,  and  an  entire  submission 
to  the  orders  of  their  commanding  officer,  is  their  only  principle. 
It  is  indeed  impossible  that  the  liberties  of  the  people  can  be  pre- 
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served  in  any  country  where  a  numerous  standing  army  is  kept 
up.  By  the  military  law,  the  administration  of  justice  is  so  quick, 
and  the  punishment  so  severe,  that  neither  officer  nor  soldier  dares 
offer  to  dispute  the  orders  of  his  supreme  commander.  If  an  offi¬ 
cer  were  commanded  to  pull  his  own  father  out  of  this  House,  he 
must  do  it.  Immediate  death  would  be  the  sure  consequence  of 
the  least  grumbling.  And  if  an  officer  were  sent  into  the  Court 
of  Bequest,  accompanied  by  a  body  of  musketeers  with  screwed 
bayonets,  and  with  orders  to  tell  us  what  we  ought  to  do,  and  how 
we  were  to  vote,  I  know  what  would  be  the  duty  of  this  House ; 
I  know  it  would  be  our  duty  to  order  the  officer  to  be  taken  and 
hanged  up  at  the  door  of  the  lobby ;  but,  sir,  I  doubt  much  if 
such  a  spirit  could  be  found  in  this  House,  or  in  any  House  of 
Commons  that  will  ever  be  in  England. 

Sir,  I  talk  not  of  imaginary  things;  I  talk  of  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  an  English  House  of  Commons,  and  from  an  English 
army  ;  not  only  from  an  English  army,  but  an  army  that  was  raised 
by  that  very  House  of  Commons,  an  army  that  was  paid  by  them, 
and  an  army  that  was  commanded  by  generals  appointed  by  them. 
Therefore,  do  not  let  us  vainly  imagine  that  an  army,  raised  and 
maintained  by  authority  of  Parliament,  will  always  be  submissive 
to  them.  If  any  army  be  so  numerous  as  to  have  it  in  their  power 
to  overawe  the  Parliament,  they  will  be  submissive  as  long  as  the 
Parliament  does  nothing  to  disoblige  their  favorite  general ;  but, 
when  that  case  happens,  I  am  afraid  that,  in  place  of  the  Par¬ 
liament’s  dismissing  the  army,  the  army  will  dismiss  the  Parlia¬ 
ment,  as  they  have  done  heretofore.  We  are  come  to  the  Bubicon. 
Our  army  is  now  to  be  reduced,  or  it  never  will  be ;  and  this  na¬ 
tion,  already  overburdened  with  debts  and  taxes,  must  be  loaded 
with  the  heavy  charge  of  perpetually  supporting  a  numerous 
standing  army,  and  remain  for  ever  exposed  to  the  danger  of  hav¬ 
ing  its  liberties  and  privileges  trampled  upon  by  any  future  King 
or  Ministry  who  shall  take  it  in  their  heads  to  do  so,  and  shall 
take  a  proper  care  to  model  the  army  for  that  purpose. 


ON  THE  ABSURDITY  OF  HESITATING  TO  CONFER  ON 
HIM  THE  RANK  OF  GENERAL,  MERELY  ON  ACCOUNT 
OF  HIS  EXTRACTION— Caius  Marius. 

It  is  but  too  common,  my  countrymen,  to  observe  a  material 
difference  between  the  behavior  of  those  who  stand  candidates  for 
places  of  power  and  trust,  before  and  after  their  obtaining  them. 
They  solicit  them  in  one  manner,  and  execute  them  in  another. 

They  set  out  with  a  great  appearance  of  activity,  humility,  and 
moderation  ;  but  they  quickly  fall  into  sloth,  pride,  and  avarice. 
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It  is  undoubtedly  no  easy  matter  to  discharge,  to  general  satis¬ 
faction,  the  duty  of  a  supreme  commander  in  troublesome  times. 

You  have  committed  to  my  conduct  the  war  against  Jugurtha. 
The  patricians  are  offended  at  this.  But  where  would  be  the 
wisdom  of  giving  such  a  command  to  one  of  their  honorable 
body  ?  a  person  of  illustrious  birth,  of  ancient  family,  of  innumer¬ 
able  statues,  but - of  no  experience  ! 

What  service  would  his  long  line  of  dead  ancestors,  or  his  mul¬ 
titude  of  motionless  statues,  do  his  country  in  the  day  of  battle  ? 
What  could  such  a  general  do,  but,  in  his  trepidation  and  inex¬ 
perience,  have  recourse  to  some  inferior  commander  for  direction 
in  difficulties  to  which  he  was  not  himself  equal  ?  Thus  your 
patrician  general  would  in  fact  have  a  general  over  him ;  so  that 
the  acting  commander  would  still  be  a  plebeian. 

So  true  is  this,  my  countrymen,  that  I  have,  myself,  known 
those  who  have  been  chosen  consuls  begin  then  to  read  the  history 
of  their  own  country,  of  which,  till  that  time,  they  were  totally 
ignorant ;  that  is,  they  first  obtained  the  employment,  and  then 
bethought  themselves  of  the  qualifications  necessary  for  the  pro¬ 
per  discharge  of  it. 

I  submit  to  your  judgment,  Romans,  on  which  side  the  advan¬ 
tage  lies,  when  a  comparison  is  made  between  patrician  haughti¬ 
ness  and  plebeian  experience.  The  very  actions  which  they  have 
only  read,  I  have  partly  seen,  and  partly  myself  achieved.  What 
they  know  by  reading  I  know  by  action.  They  are  pleased  to 
slight  my  mean  birth  ;  I  despise  their  mean  characters. 

Want  of  birth  and  fortune  is  the  objection  against  me;  want 
of  personal  worth,  against  them.  But  are  not  all  men  of  the 
same  species  ?  What  can  make  a  difference  between  one  man  and 
another,  but  the  endowments  of  the  mind  ?  For  my  part,  I  shall 
always  look  upon  the  bravest  man  as  the  noblest  man. 

If  the  patricians  have  reason  to  despise  me,  let  them  likewise 
despise  their  ancestors,  whose  nobility  was  the  fruit  of  their 
virtue.  Do  they  envy  the  honors  bestowed  upon  me  ?  let  them 
envy,  likewise,  my  labors,  my  abstinence,  and  the  dangers  I  have 
undergone  for  my  country,  by  which  I  have  acquired  them. 

But  those  worthless  men  lead  such  a  life  of  inactivity,  as  if 
they  despised  any  honors  you  can  bestow ;  while  they  aspire  to 
honors  as  if  they  had  deserved  them  by  the  most  industrious 
virtue.  They  lay  claim  to  the  rewards  of  activity  for  their  having 
enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  luxury.  Yet  none  can  be  more  lavish 
than  they  are  in  praise  of  their  ancestors. 

And  they  imagine  they  honor  themselves  by  celebrating  their 
forefathers ;  whereas  they  do  the  very  contrary ;  for,  as  much  as 
their  ancestors  were  distinguished  for  their  virtues,  so  much  are 
they  disgraced  by  their  vices. 
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The  glory  of  ancestors  casts  a  light,  indeed,  upon  their  pos¬ 
terity  ;  but  it  only  serves  to  show  what  the  descendants  are.  It 
alike  exhibits  to  public  view  their  degeneracy  and  their  worth.  I 
own  I  cannot  boast  of  the  deeds  of  my  forefathers;  but  I  hope  I 
may  answer  the  cavils  of  the  patricians,  by  standing  up  in  defence 
of  what  I  have  myself  done. 

Observe  now,  my  countrymen,  the  injustice  of  the  patricians. 
They  arrogate  to  themselves  honors,  on  account  of  exploits  done 
by  their  forefathers,  whilst  they  will  not  allow  me  due  praise  for 
performing  the  very  same  sort  of  actions  in  my  own  person. 

He  has  no  statues,  they  cry,  of  his  family.  He  can  trace  no 
venerable  line  of  ancestors.  What  then  !  is  it  matter  of  more 
praise  to  disgrace  one’s  illustrious  ancestors,  than  to  become  illus¬ 
trious  by  one’s  own  good  behavior  ? 

What  if  I  can  show  no  statues  of  my  family  ?  I  can  show  the 
standards,  the  armor,  and  the  trappings,  which  I  have  myself  taken 
from  the  vanquished  ;  I  can  show  the  sears  of  those  wounds  which 
I  have  received  by  facing  the  enemies  of  my  country. 

They  are  my  statues.  These  are  the  honors  I  boast  of ;  not  left 
me  by  inheritance,  as  theirs,  but  earned  by  toil,  by  abstinence,  by 
valor,  amidst  clouds  of  dust  aud  seas  of  blood  ;  scenes  of  action, 
where  those  effeminate  patricians,  who  endeavor,  by  indirect 
means,  to  depreciate  me  in  your  esteem,  have  never  dared  to 
show  their  faces. 


ON  REFORM. — Richard  B.  Sheridan. 

The  honorable  gentleman  apprehends  that  many  dreadful  con¬ 
sequences  would  ensue,  were  this  radical  reform  to  be  carried  into 
effect.  What  that  radical  change  of  system  is  to  be,  the  honor¬ 
able  gentleman  professes  to  be  ignorant.  For  my  own  part,  I  can 
say,  that  no  man  can  be  more  decidedly  hostile  than  I  am,  to  any 
change  of  system  that  could  lead  to  a  change  of  the  ancient  estab¬ 
lished  constitution  of  this  government.  But  I  will  tell  the  hon¬ 
orable  gentleman  what  has  been  the  consequence  of  that  change 
of  system  which  has  been  introduced  into  the  constitution  of  this 
country.  If  any  minister  of  brilliant  talents,  of  splendid  endow¬ 
ments, — but  actuated  by  principles  of  the  most  boundless  and 
colossal  ambition,  raised  up  by  influence,  supported  by  corrup¬ 
tion, — should  set  at  nought  the  rules  of  Parliament,  violate  the 
act  of  appropriation,  raise  money  without  the  authority  of  this 
House,  and  send  it.  out  of  the  country  without  the  consent  of  Par¬ 
liament ;  if  he  has  transgressed  the  constitution  with  impunity, 
if  his  criminality  is  suffered  to  pass  even  without  rebuke, — this  is 
nothing  less  than  a  radical  change  of  system.  If,  by  his  folly  and 
incapacity,  he  has  raised  discontent ;  if,  by  the  burdens  which  he 
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lias  imposed,  to  support  an  impolitic  and  ruinous  system,  he  has 
alienated  the  minds  of  the  people  from  his  government;  if,  to  sup¬ 
press  the  opposition  which  such  a  state  of  things  must  naturally 
produce,  he  has  had  recourse  to  military  force,  and  covered  the 
country  with  barracks,  in  defiance  of  the  constitution,  such  prac¬ 
tices  constitute  a  radical  change  of  system.  If  lie  has  distin¬ 
guished  his  administration  by  severity  unknown  to  the  laws  of 
this  country;  if  he  has  introduced  new  codes  of  treason  and 
sedition  ;  if  he  has  doomed  men  of  talent  to  the  horrors  of  trans¬ 
portation, — the  victims  of  harsh  and  rigorous  sentences ;  if  he 
has  labored  to  vilify  and  libel  the  conduct  of  juries, — such  pro¬ 
ceedings  originate  in  a  radical  change  of  system.  If  he  has  used 
the  royal  prerogative  in  the  creation  of  peers,  not  to  reward  merit, 
hut  convert  the  peerage  into  the  regular  price  of  base  and  servile 
support;  if  he  has  carried  this  abuse  so  far,  that  were  the  indig¬ 
nant,  insulted  spirit  of  this  nation  roused  at  length  to  demand 
justice  on  the  crime  of  which  he  has  been  guilty,  he  would  be 
tried  in  the  House  of  Peers,  where  the  majority  of  the  judges 
were  created  by  himself;  I  will  tell  the  honorable  gentleman,  that 
such  a  state  of  things  must  have  originated  in  a  radical  change  of 
system.  Would  it  not  be  right,  then,  to  pull  down  that  fabric  of 
corruption,  to  recall  the  government  to  its  original  principles,  and 
to  re-establish  the  constitution  upon  its  true  basis  ?  Will  any  set 
of  men  deny  the  necessity  of  a  radical  change  of  system  by  which 
these  evils  shall  be  corrected,  but  those  who  already  share  in  its 
corruptions,  or  who,  at  some  future  period,  expect  to  promote 
their  personal  interests  by  those  very  abuses  which  have  exhausted 
the  strength  and  endangered  the  safety  of  their  country? 


ON  PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM.— George  Canning. 

Dreading,  therefore,  the  danger  of  total,  and  seeing  the  diffi¬ 
culties  as  well  as  the  unprofitableness  of  partial  alteration,  I  object 
to  this  first  step  towards  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  There  are  wild  theories  abroad.  I  am  not  disposed 
to  impute  an  ill  motive  to  any  man  who  entertains  them.  I  will 
believe  such  a  man  to  be  as  sincere  in  his  conviction  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  realizing  his  notions  of  change  without  risking  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  the  country,  as  I  am  sincere  in  my  belief  of  their  im¬ 
practicability,  and  of  the  tremendous  danger  of  attempting  to 
carry  them  into  effect;  but  for  the  sake  of  the  world  as  well  as  for 
our  own  safety,  let  us  be  cautious  and  firm.  Other  nations,  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  example  of  the  liberty  which  this  country  has  long 
possessed,  have  attempted  to  copy  our  constitution  ;  and  some  of 
them  have  shot  beyond  it  in  the  fierceness  of  their  pursuit.  I 
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grudge  not  to  other  nations  that  share  of  liberty  which  they  may 
acquire:  in  the  name  of  God  let  them  enjoy  it!  But  let  us 
warn  them  that  they  lose  not  the  object  of  their  desire  by  the  very 
eagerness  with  which  they  attempt  to  grasp  it.  Inheritors  and 
conservators  of  rational  freedom,  let  us,  while  others  are  seeking 
it  in  restlessness  and  trouble,  be  a  steady  and  shining  light  to 
guide  their  course,  not  a  wandering  meteor  to  bewilder  and  mis¬ 
lead  them. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  this  is  an  unfriendly  or  disheartening 
counsel  to  those  who  are  either  struggling  under  the  pressure  of 
harsh  government,  or  exulting  in  the  novelty  of  sudden  emancipa¬ 
tion.  It  is  addressed  much  rather  to  those  who,  though  cradled 
and  educated  amidst  the  sober  blessings  of  the  British  constitu¬ 
tion,  pant  for  other  schemes  of  liberty  than  those  which  that 
constitution  sanctions — other  than  are  compatible  with  a  just 
equality  of  civil  rights,  or  with  the  necessary  restraints  of  social 
obligation  ;  of  some  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  in  the  language 
which  Dryden  puts  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  most  extravagant 
of  his  heroes,  that, 

“  They  would  be  free  as  nature  first  made  man, 

Ere  the  base  laws  of  servitude  began, 

When  wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage  ran.” 

Noble  and  swelling  sentiments  ! — but  such  as  cannot  be  reduced 
into  practice.  Grand  ideas  ! — but  which  must  be  qualified  and 
adjusted  by  a  compromise  between  the  aspirings  of  individuals  and 
a  due  concern  for  the  general  tranquillity  ; — must  be  subdued  and 
chastened  by  reason  and  experience,  before  they  can  be  directed 
to  any  useful  end!  A  search  after  abstract  perfection  in  govern¬ 
ment  may  produce,  in  generous  minds,  an  enterprise  and  enthusi¬ 
asm  to  be  recorded  by  the  historian,  and  to  be  celebrated  by  the 
poet:  but  such  perfection  is  not  an  object  of  reasonable  pursuit, 
because  it  is  not  one  of  possible  attainment :  and  never  yet  did  a 
passionate  struggle  after  an  absolutely  unattainable  object  fail  to 
be  productive  of  misery  to  an  individual — -of  madness  and  con¬ 
fusion  to  a  people.  As  the  inhabitants  of  those  burning  climates 
which  lie  beneath  a  tropical  sun  sigh  for  the  coolness  of  the 
mountain  and  the  grove,  so  (all  history  instructs  us)  do  nations 
which  have  basked  for  a  time  in  the  torrent  blaze  of  an  unmiti¬ 
gated  liberty,  too  often  call  upon  the  shades  of  despotism,  even  of 
military  despotism,  to  cover  them.  *  *  *  * 

Our  lot  is  happily  cast  in  the  temperate  zone  of  freedom  :  the 
clime  best  suited  to  the  development  of  the  moral  qualities  of 
the  human  races ;  to  the  cultivation  of  their  faculties,  and  to  the 
security  as  well  as  the  improvement  of  their  virtues  :  a  clime  not 
exempt,  indeed,  from  variations  of  the  elements,  but  variations 
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which  purify  while  they  agitate  the  atmosphere  that  we  breathe. 
Let  us  be  sensible  of  the  advantages  which  it  is  our  happiness  to 
enjoy.  Let  us  guard  with  pious  gratitude  the  flame  of  genuine 
liberty,  that  fire  from  heaven,  of  which  our  constitution  is  the 
holy  depository ;  and  let  us  not,  for  the  chance  of  rendering  it 
more  intense  and  more  radiant,  impair  its  purity  or  hazard  its 
extinction  ! 


PERIL  OF  DENYING  JUST  REFORM.— Lord  Brougham. 

My  Lords,  I  do  not  disguise  the  intense  solicitude  I  feel  for  the 
event  of  this  debate,  because  I  know  full  well  that  the  peace  of 
the  country  is  involved  in  the  issue.  I  cannot  look  without  dis¬ 
may  at  the  rejection  of  this  measure.  But  grievous  as  may  be  the 
consequences  of  a  temporary  defeat,  temporary  it  can  only  be  ;  for 
its  ultimate  and  even  speedy  success  is  certain.  Nothing  can  now 
stop  it.  Do  not  suffer  yourselves  to  he  persuaded  that,  even  if  the 
present  ministers  were  driven  from  the  helm,  any  one  could  steer 
you  through  the  troubles  which  surround  you  without  reform. 
But  our  successors  would  take  up  the  task  in  circumstances  far  less 
auspicious.  Under  them  you  would  be  fain  to  grant  a  bill,  com¬ 
pared  with  which,  the  one  we  now  proffer  you  is  moderate  indeed. 
Hear  the  parable  of  the  Sibyl ;  for  it  conveys  a  wise  and  whole¬ 
some  moral.  She  now  appears  at  your  gate,  and  offers  you  mildly 
the  volumes,  the  precious  volumes,  of  wisdom  and  peace.  The 
price  she  asks  is  reasonable  ;  to  restore  the  franchise  which,  with¬ 
out  any  bargain,  you  ought  voluntarily  to  give.  You  refuse  her 
terms,  her  moderate  terms.  She  darkens  the  porch  no  longer. 
But  soon,  for  you  cannot  do  without  her  wares,  you  call  her  back. 
Again  she  comes,  but  with  diminished  treasures.  The  leaves  of 
the  book  are  in  part  torn  away  by  lawless  hands,  in  part  defaced 
with  characters  of  blood.  But  the  prophetic  Maid  has  risen  in 
her  demands ;  it  is  Parliaments  by  the  Year;  it  is  Vote  by  the 
Ballot ;  it  is  Suffrage  by  the  Million  !  From  this  you  turn  away 
indignant,  and  for  a  second  time  she  departs.  Beware  of  her 
third  coming  :  for  the  treasure  you  must  have  ;  and  what  price 
she  may  next  demand  who  shall  tell  ?  It  may  be  even  the  mace 
which  rests  upon  that  woolsack.  What  may  follow  if  your  course 
of  obstinacy  is  persisted  in,  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  predict,  nor 
do  I  wish  to  conjecture.  But  this  I  know,  that  as  sure  as  man  is 
mortal,  and  to  err  is  human,  justice  deferred  enhances  the  price 
at  which  you  must  purchase  safety  and  peace  ;  nor  can  you  expect 
to  gather  in  another  crop  than  they  did  who  went  before  you,  if 
you  persevere  in  their  utterly  abominable  husbandry  of  sowing 
injustice  and  reaping  rebellion.  *  *  * 

You  are  the  highest  judicature  in  this  realm.  It  is  a  judge’s 
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first  duty  never  to  pronounce  sentence,  in  the  most  trifling  case, 
without  hearing.  Will  you  make  this  the  exception  ?  Are  you 
really  prepared  to  determine,  but  not  to  hear,  the  mighty  cause  upon 
which  a  nation’s  hopes  and  fears  hang?  You  are !  Then  beware 
of  your  decision  !  Rouse  not  a  peace-loving,  but  resolute  people. 
Alienate  not  from  your  body  the  affections  of  a  whole  empire  I 
counsel  you  to  assist  with  your  uttermost  effort  in  preserving 
the  peace,  in  upholding  and  perpetuating  the  constitution.  There¬ 
fore  I  pray  and  exhort  you  not  to  reject  this  measure.  By  all 
you  hold  dear,  by  all  the  ties  that  bind  every  one  of  us  to  our 
common  order  and  our  common  country,  I  solemnly  adjure  you,  I 
warn  you,  I  imploi-e  you,  yes,  on  my  bended  knees,  I  supplicate 
you,  reject  not  this  bill. 


REFORM  IRRESISTIBLE  —  Thomas  B.  Macaulay. 

Sir,  I  have,  from  the  beginning  of  these  discussions,  supported 
Reform,  on  two  grounds  :  first,  because  I  believed  it  to  be  in  itself 
a  good  thing  ;  and,  secondly,  because  I  think  the  dangers  of  with¬ 
holding  it  to  be  so  great,  that,  even  if  it  were  an  evil,  it  would  be 
the  less  of  two  evils.  I  shall  not  relinquish  the  hope  that  this 
great  contest  may  be  conducted,  by  lawful  means,  to  a  happy  ter¬ 
mination.  But,  of  this  I  am  assured,  that,  by  means  lawful  or 
unlawful,  to  a  termination,  happy  or  unhappy,  this  contest  must 
speedily  come.  All  that  I  know  of  the  history  of  past  times,  all 
the  observations  that  I  have  been  able  to  make  on  the  present 
state  of  the  couutry,  have  convinced  me  that  the  time  has  arrived 
when  a  great  concession  must  be  made  to  the  Democracy  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  that  the  question,  whether  the  change  be  in  itself  good  or 
bad,  has  become  a  question  of  secondary  importance  :  that,  good 
or  bad,  the  thing  must  be  done ;  that  a  law  as  strong  as  the  laws 
of  attraction  and  motion  has  decreed  it.  I  well  know  that  history, 
when  we  look  at  it  in  small  portions,  may  be  so  construed  as  to 
mean  anything ;  that  it  may  be  interpreted  in  as  many  ways  as  a 
Delphic  oracle.  “  The  French  Revolution,”  says  one  expositor, 
“was  the  effect  of  concession.”  “Not  so,”  cries  another ;  “the 
French  Revolution  was  produced  by  the  obstinacy  of  an  arbitrary 
government.”  These  controversies  can  never  be  brought  to  any 
decisive  test,  or  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion.  But,  as  I  believe 
that  history,  when  we  look  at  in  small  fragments,  proves  anything 
or  nothing,  so  I  believe  that  it  is  full  of  useful  and  precious 
instruction  when  we  contemplate  it  in  large  portions, — when  we 
take  in,  at  one  view,  the  whole  lifetime  of  great  societies.  We 
have  heard  it  said  a  hundred  times,  during  these  discussions,  that 
the  people  of  England  are  more  free  than  ever  they  were  ;  that  the 
government  is  more  democratic  than  ever  it  was  ;  and  this  is  urged 
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as  an  argument  against  Reform.  I  admit  the  fact,  but  I  deny  the 
inference.  The  history  of  England  is  the  history  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  constantly  giving  way, — sometimes  peaceably,  sometimes 
after  a  violent  struggle, — but  constantly  giving  way  before  a 
nation  which  has  been  constantly  advancing.  It  is  not  sufficient 
to  look  merely  at  the  form  of  government.  We  must  look  to  the 
state  of  the  public  mind.  The  worst  tyrant  that  ever  had  his 
neck  wrung  in  modern  Europe  might  have  passed  for  a  paragon  in 
Persia  or  Morocco.  Our  Indian  subjects  submit  patiently  to  a 
monopoly  of  salt.  We  tried  a  stamp-duty — a  duty  so  light  as  to 
be  scarcely  perceptible — on  the  fierce  breed  of  the  old  Puritans  : 
and  we  lost  an  empire  !  The  government  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth 
was  certainly  a  much  better  and  milder  government  than  that  of 
Louis  the  Eourteeuth  :  yet  Louis  the  Fourteenth  was  admired, 
and  even  loved,  by  his  people;  Louis  the  Sixteenth  died  on  the 
scaffold !  Why?  Because,  though  the  government  had  made 
many  steps  in  the  career  of  improvement,  it  had  not  advanced  so 
rapidly  as  the  nation. 

These  things  are  written  for  our  instruction.  There  is  a  change 
in  society.  There  must  be  a  corresponding  change  in  govern¬ 
ment.  You  may  make  the  change  tedious  ;  you  may  make  it 
violent;  you  may — God,  in  his  mercy,  forbid! — you  may  make  it 
bloody;  but  avert  it  you  cannot.  Agitations  of  the  public  mind, 
so  deep  and  so  long  continued  as  those  which  we  have  witnessed, 
do  not  end  in  nothing.  In  peace,  or  in  convulsion, — by  the  law, 
or  in  spite  of  the  law, — through  the  Parliament,  or  over  the 
Parliament, — Reform  must  be  carried.  Therefore,  be  content  to 
guide  that  movement  which  you  cannot  stop.  Fling  wide  the 
gates  to  that  force  which  else  will  enter  through  the  breach. 


REPLY  TO  MACAULAY. — John  Wilson  Croker. 

Has  the  learned  gentleman,  who  has  been  so  eloquent  on  the 
necessity  of  proceeding  forward, — who  has  told  the  House  that 
argument  is  vain ;  that  there  is  no  resisting  the  mighty  torrent ; 
that  there  is  dire  necessity  for  the  whole  measure, — has  he  given 
the  slightest  intimation  of  what  would  be,  even  in  his  opinion, 
the  end  of  the  career,  the  result  of  the  experiment,  the  issue  of  the 
danger  ?  Has  he  scauued  with  the  eye  of  a  philosopher  the  pro¬ 
bable  progress  of  future  events?  Not  at  all.  Anything  more 
vague,  anything  more  indefinite,  anything  more  purely  declama¬ 
tory,  than  the  statements  of  the  learned  gentleman  on  that  point, 
has  never  fallen  from  human  lips.  It  is  true  that  the  learned 
gentleman  has  told  the  House  that  the  town  is  besieged  by  supe¬ 
rior  forces,  and  bas  advised  them  to  open  the  gates  of  the  fortress, 
lest  it  should  be  stormed  at  the  breach.  But  did  he  tell  them 
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that  they  could  open  the  gates  with  safety? — without  exposing 
their  property  to  plunder,  and  their  persons  to  massacre  ?  They 
were  not,  under  the  learned  gentleman’s  advice,  to  attempt  to 
make  any  terms ;  but  they  were  at  once  to  throw  open  the  gates, 
and  await  the  consequences,  however  fatal ;  and  submit  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  victors,  even  though  there  should  be  pil¬ 
lage,  bloodshed,  and  extermination. 

The  present  state  of  the  realm  is  unparalleled  in  history.  The 
danger  to  which  the  government  is  exposed  is  greater  than  the 
ministers  themselves  have  ever  imagined.  As  the  progress  of 
agitation  may  be  tracked  through  fire  and  blood,  the  pusillanimity 
of  ministers  can  be  also  traced  through  every  act  of  their  admin¬ 
istration,  even  those  that  seem  the  boldest.  There  is  no  word 
that  they  say,  no  act  that  they  do,  no  act  that  they  abstain  from 
doing,  that  is  not  carefully  calculated  to  offend  as  little  as  possi¬ 
ble,  when  they  cannot  altogether  conciliate,  the  Political  Unions, 
and  similar  illegal  and  anarchical  associations.  Ministers  have 
raised  a  storm  which  it  is  beyond  their  power,  beyond  the  scope 
of  their  minds,  to  allay.  In  conclusion,  I  can  assure  the  House 
that,  in  the  censures  I  have  passed  on  His  Majesty’s  ministers, 
and  in  the  appalling  prospects  I  have  laid  before  the  House,  I 
have  urged  nothing  but  what  springs  from  the  most  imperious 
sense  of  the  danger  of  the  country ;  a  danger  for  which  I  confess 
that  I  do  not  see  a  remedy,  although  convinced  that  there  are  no 
means  so  calculated  to  aggravate  it  to  a  tremendous  extent  as  pass¬ 
ing  a  Reform  Bill. 


SPEECH  A  T  PL  TMO UTH  UPON  THE  OCCA  SION  OF  BEING 

PRESENTED  WITH  THE  FREEDOM  OF  THAT  TOWN.— 

George  Canning. 

While  we  thus  control  even  our  feelings  by  our  duty,  let  it 
not  be  said  that  we  cultivate  peace,  either  because  we  fear,  or 
because  we  are  unprepared,  for  war ;  on  the  contrary,  if  eight 
months  ago  the  government  did  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  that  the 
country  was  prepared  for  war,  if  war  should  be  unfortunately 
necessary,  every  month  of  peace  that  has  since  passed,  has  but 
made  us  so  much  the  more  capable  of  exertion.  The  resources 
created  by  peace  are  means  of  war.  In  cherishing  those  resources 
we  but  accumulate  those  means.  Our  present  repose  is  no  more 
a  proof  of  inability  to  act,  than  the  state  of  inertness  and  inac¬ 
tivity  in  which  I  have  seen  those  mighty  masses  that  float  in  the 
waters  above  your  town,  is  a  proof  they  are  devoid  of  strength, 
and  incapable  of  being  fitted  out  for  action.  You  well  know,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  how  soon  one  of  those  stupendous  masses,  now  reposing 
on  their  shadows  in  perfect  stillness, — how  soon,  upon  any  call  of 
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patriotism,  or  of  necessity,  it  would  assume  the  likeness  of  an  ani¬ 
mated  thing,  instinct  with  life  and  motion  ;  how  soon  it  would 
ruffle,  as  it  were,  its  swelling  plumage  ;  how  quickly  it  would  put 
forth  all  its  beauty  and  its  bravery,  collect  its  scattered  elements 
of  strength,  and  awaken  its  dormant  thunder.  Such  as  is  one  of 
these  magnificent  machines  when  springing  from  inaction  into  a 
display  of  its  might,  such  is  England  herself,  while  apparently 
passive  and  motionless  she  silently  concentrates  the  power  to  be 
put  forth  on  an  adequate  occasion.  But  God  forbid  that  that 
occasion  should  arise.  After  a  war  sustained  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century, — sometimes  single-handed,  and  with  all  Europe 
arranged  at  times  against  her  or  at  her  side, —  England  needs  a 
period’ of  tranquillity,  and  may  enjoy  it  without  fear  of  miscon¬ 
struction.  Long  may  we  be  enabled,  gentlemen,  to  improve  the 
blessings  of  our  present  situation,  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace, 
to  give  to  commerce,  now  reviving,  greater  extension  and  new 
spheres  of  employment,  and  to  confirm  the  prosperity  now  gener¬ 
ally  diffused  throughout  this  island. 


AGAINST  CURTAILING  THE  RIGHT  OF  SUFFRAGE. 

Victor  Hugo. 

Gentlemen  :  I  address  the  men  who  govern  us,  and  say  to 
them — Go  on,  cut  off  three  millions  of  voters ;  cut  off  eight  out 
of  nine,  and  the  result  will  be  the  same  to  you,  if  it  be  not  more 
decisive.  What  you  do  not  cut  off,  is  your  own  fault;  the  absur 
dities  of  your  policy  of  compression,  your  fatal  incapacity,  your 
ignorance  of  the  present  epoch,  the  antipathy  that  you  feel  for  it, 
and  that  it  feels  for  you  ;  what  you  will  not  cut  off,  is  the  times 
which  are  advancing,  the  hour  now  striking,  the  ascending  move¬ 
ment  of  ideas,  the  gulf  opening  broader  and  deeper  between  your¬ 
self  and  the  age,  between  the  young  generation  and  you,  between 
the  spirit  of  liberty  and  you,  between  the  spirit  of  philosophy  and 

you 

What  you  will  not  cut  off,  is  this  immense  fact,  that  the  nation 
goes  to  one  side,  while  you  go  to  the  other ;  that  what  for  you  is  the 
sunrise,  is  for  it  the  sun’s  setting;  that  you  turn  your  backs  to 
the  future,  while  this  great  people  of  France,  its  front  all  radiant 
with  light  from  the  rising  dawn  of  a  new  humanity,  turns  its  back 
to  the  past.  Gentlemen,  this  law  is  invalid  ;  it  is  null;  it  is  dead 
even  before  it  exists.  And  do  you  know  what  has  killed  it  ?  It 
is  that,  when  it  meanly  approaches  to  steal  the  vote  from  the 
pocket  of  the  poor  and  feeble,  it  meets  the  keen,  terrible  eye  of 
the  national  probity,  a  devouring  light,  in  which  the  work  of 
darkness  disappears. 

Yes,  men  who  govern  us,  at  the  bottom  of  every  citizen’s  con- 
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science,  the  most  obscure  as  well  as  tbe  greatest,  at  the  very  depths 
of  the  soul — I  use  your  own  expression — of  the  last  beggar,  the 
last  vagabond,  there  is  a  sentiment,  sublime,  sacred,  insurmount¬ 
able,  indestructible,  eternal — the  sentiment,  which  is  the  very 
essence  of  the  human  conscience,  which  the  Scriptures  call  the 
corner-stone  of  justice,  is  the  rock  on  which  iniquities,  hypo¬ 
crisies,  bad  laws,  evil  designs,  bad  governments,  fall  and  are  ship¬ 
wrecked.  This  is  the  hidden,  irresistible  obstacle  veiled  in  the 
recesses  of  every  mind,  but  ever  present,  ever  active,  on  which 
you  will  always  exhaust  yourselves;  and  which,  whatever  you  do, 
you  will  never  destroy.  I  warn  you,  your  labor  is  lost;  you  will 
not  extinguish  it,  you  will  not  confuse  it.  Far  easier  to  drag  the 
rock  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  than  the  sentiment  of  right  from 
the  heart  of  the  people  ! 


SLAVERY  OPPOSED  TO  THE  LAW  OF  NATURE. 

Lord  Brougham. 

I  trust  that  at  length  the  time  is  come  when  Parliament  will 
no  longer  bear  to  be  told  that  slave-owners  are  the  best  lawgivers 
on  slavery ;  no  longer  allow  an  appeal  from  the  British  public  to 
such  communities  as  those  in  which  the  Smiths  and  the  Grimsdalls 
are  persecuted  to  death  for  teaching  the  gospel  to  the  negroes, 
and  the  Mosses  holden  in  affectionate  respect  for  torture  and 
murder;  no  longer  suffer  our  voice  to  roll  across  the  Atlantic  in 
empty  warnings  and  fruitless  orders.  Tell  me  not  of  rights  ;  talk 
not  of  the  property  of  the  planter  in  his  slaves.  I  deny  the 
right;  I  acknowledge  not  the  property.  The  principles,  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  our  common  nature,  rise  in  rebellion  against  it.  Be  the 
appeal  made  to  the  understanding,  or  to  the  heart,  the  sentence  is 
the  same  that  rejects  it.  In  vain  you  tell  me  of  the  laws  that 
sanction  such  a  crime  !  There  is  a  law  above  all  the  enactments 
of  human  codes, — the  same  throughout  the  world, — the  same  in 
all  times, — such  as  it  was  before  tbe  daring  genius  of  Columbus 
pierced  the  night  of  ages,  and  opened  to  one  world  the  sources  of 
power,  wealth,  and  knowledge,  to  another,  all  unutterable  woes, — 
such  as  it  is  this  day.  It  is  the  law  written  by  the  finger  of  God 
on  the  heart  of  man  ;  and  by  that  law,  unchangeable  and  eternal, 
while  men  despise  fraud,  and  loathe  rapine,  and  abhor  blood,  they 
will  reject  with  indignation  the  wild  and  guilty  fantasy,  that  man 
can  hold  property  in  man  !  In  vain  you  appeal  to  treaties,  to 
covenants  between  nations :  the  covenants  of  the  Almighty, 
whether  the  Old  covenant  or  the  New.  denounce  such  unholy  pre¬ 
tensions.  To  those  laws  did  thejr  of  old  refer  who  maintained  the 
African  trade.  Such  treaties  did  they  cite,  and  not  untruly ;  for 
by  one  shameful  compact  you  bartered  the  glories  of  Blenheim  for 
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the  traffic  in  blood.  Yet  despite  of  law  and  treaty,  that  infernal 
traffic  is  now  destroyed,  and  its  votaries  put  to  death  like  other 
pirates.  How  came  this  change  to  pass?  Not  assuredly  by  Par¬ 
liament  leading  the  way ;  but  the  country  at  length  awoke ;  the 
indignation  of  the  people  was  kindled  ;  it  descended  in  thunder, 
and  smote  the  traffic,  and  scattered  its  guilty  profits  to  the  winds. 
Now,  then,  let  the  planters  beware — let  their  assemblies  beware — 
let  the  government  at  home  beware — let  the  Parliament  beware ! 
The  same  country  is  once  more  awake — awake  to  the  condition  of 
negro  slavery ;  the  same  indignation  kindles  in  the  bosom  of  the 
same  people ;  the  same  cloud  is  gathering  that  annihilated  the 
slave  trade ;  and,  if  it  shall  descend  again,  they  on  whom  its 
crash  may  fall,  will  not  be  destroyed  before  I  have  warned  them  ; 
but  I  pray  that  their  destruction  may  turn  away  from  us  the  more 
terrible  judgments  of  God. 


ON  THE  WAR  WITH  AMERICA.— Lord  Chatham. 

Can  the  minister  of  the  day  now  presume  to  expect  a  continu¬ 
ance  of  support,  iu  this  ruinous  infatuation  ?  Can  Parliament  be  so 
dead  to  its  dignity  and  its  duty,  as  to  be  thus  deluded  into  the  loss 
of  the  one  and  the  violation  of  the  other  ? - To  give  an  unlim¬ 

ited  credit  and  support  for  the  steady  perseverance  in  measures 
not  proposed  for  our  Parliamentary  advice,  but  dictated  and  forced 
upon  us — in  measures,  I  say,  my  Lords,  which  have  reduced  this 
late  flourishing  empire  to  ruin  and  contempt  ? — “  But  yesterday, 
and  England  might  have  stood  against  the  world  :  now  none  so 
poor  to  do  her  reverence.”  I  use  the  words  of  a  poet ;  but, 
though  it  be  poetry,  it  is  no  fiction.  It  is  a  shameful  truth,  that 
not  only  the  power  and  strength  of  this  country  are  wasting  away 
and  expiring ;  but  her  well-earned  glories,  her  true  honor,  and 
substantial  dignity  are  sacrificed.  France,  my  Lords,  has  insulted 
you ;  she  has  encouraged  and  sustained  America ;  and  whether 
America  be  wrong  or  right,  the  dignity  of  this  country  ought  to 
spurn  at  the  officious  insult  of  French  interference.  The  minis¬ 
ters  and  ambassadors  of  those  who  are  called  rebels  and  enemies, 
are  in  Paris  ;  in  Paris  they  transact  the  reciprocal  interests  of 
America  and  France.  Can  there  be  a  more  mortifying  insult? 
Can  even  our  ministers  sustain  a  more  humiliating  disgrace  !  Do 
they  dare  to  resent  it  ?  Do  they  presume  even  to  hint  a  vindica¬ 
tion  of  their  honor,  and  the  dignity  of  the  state,  by  requiring  the 
dismission  of  the  plenipotentiaries  of  America  ?  Such  is  the 
degradation  to  which  they  have  reduced  the  glories  of  England  ! 
The  people  whom  they  afl'ect  to  call  contemptible  rebels,  but  whose 
growing  power  has  at  last  obtained  the  name  of  enemies;  the  peo- 
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pie  with  whom  they  have  engaged  this  country  in  war,  and  against 
whom  they  now  command  our  implicit  support  in  every  measure 
of  desperate  hostility  :  this  people,  despised  as  rebels,  or  acknow¬ 
ledged  as  enemies,  are  abetted  against  you,  supplied  with  every 
military  store,  their  interests  consulted,  and  their  ambassadors 
entertained,  by  your  inveterate  enemy  !  and  our  ministers  dare  not 
interpose  with  dignity  or  effect.  Is  this  the  honor  of  a  great 
kingdom  ?  Is  this  the  indignant  spirit  of  England,  who,  “  but 
yesterday,”  gave  law  to  the  house  of  Bourbon  ?  My  Lords,  the 
dignity  of  nations  demand  a  decisive  conduct  in  a  situation  like 
this.  Even  when  the  greatest  prince  that  perhaps  this  country 
ever  saw,  filled  our  throne,  the  requisition  of  a  Spanish  general 
on  a  similar  subject,  was  attended  to,  and  complied  with.  For, 
on  the  spirited  remonstrance  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  Elizabeth 
found  herself  obliged  to  deny  the  Flemish  exiles  all  countenance, 
support,  or  even  entrance  into  her  dominions ;  and  the  Count  le 
Marque,  with  his  few  desperate  followers,  were  expelled  the 
kingdom.  Happening  to  arrive  at  the  Brille,  and  finding  it  weak 
in  defence,  they  made  themselves  masters  of  the  place :  and  this 
was  the  foundation  of  the  United  Provences. 

My  Lords,  this  ruinous  and  ignominious  situation,  where  we 
cannot  act  with  success,  nor  suffer  with  honor,  calls  upon  us  to 
remonstrate  in  the  strongest  and  loudest  language  of  truth,  to 
rescue  the  ear  of  majesty  from  the  delusions  which  surround  it. 
The  desperate  state  of  our  arms  abroad  is  in  part  known  :  no 
man  thinks  more  highly  of  them  than  I  do.  I  love  and  honor  the 
English  troops.  I  know  their  virtues  and  their  valor.  I  know 
they  can  achieve  anything  except  impossibilities  ;  and  I  know  that 
the  conquest  of  English  America  is  an  impossibility.  You  can¬ 
not,  I  venture  to  say  it,  yon  cannot  conquer  America.  Your 
armies  last  war  effected  everything  that  could  be  effected ;  and 
what  was  it  ?  It  cost  a  numerous  army,  under  the  command  of  a 
most  able  general,  now  a  noble  lord  in  this  house,  a  long  and 
laborious  campaign,  to  expel  five  thousand  Frenchmen  from 
French  America.  My  lords,  you  cannot  conquer  America.  What 
is  your  present  situation  there  ?  We  do  not  know  the  worst  ]  but 
we  know,  that  in  three  campaigns  we  have  done  nothing  and 
suffered  much.  Besides  the  sufferings,  perhaps  total  loss,  of  the 
northern  force ;  the  best  appointed  army  that  ever  took  the  field, 
commanded  by  Sir  William  Howe,  has  retired  from  the  American 
lines.  He  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  attempt,  and,  with  great 
delay  and  danger,  to  adopt  a  new  and  distant  plan  of  operations. 
We  shall  soon  know,  and  in  any  event  have  reason  to  lament,  what 
may  have  happened  since.  As  to  conquest,  therefore,  my  Lords, 
1  repeat,  it  is  impossible.  You  may  swell  every  expense,  and 
every  effort,  still  more  extravagantly ;  pile  and  accumulate  every 
11 
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assistance  you  can  buy  or  borrow;  traffic  and  barter  with  every 
little  pitiful  German  prince,  that  sells  and  sends  his  subjects  to  the 
shambles  of  a  foreign  prince  ;  your  efforts  are  for  ever  vain  and 
impotent :  doubly  so  from  this  mercenary  aid  on  which  you  rely. 
For  it  irritates,  to  an  incurable  resentment,  the  minds  of  your 
enemies — to  overrun  them  with  the  mercenary  sons  of  rapine  and 
plunder ;  devoting  them  and  their  possessions  to  the  rapacity  of 
hireling  cruelty  !  If  I  were  an  American,  as  1  am  an  English¬ 
man,  while  a  foreign  troop  was  landed  in  my  country,  I  never 
would  lay  down  my  arms — never — never — never. 


CONCILIA  TON  PREFERABLE  TO  WAR.— Lord  Chatham. 

My  Lords,  I  contend  that  we  have  not,  nor  can  procure,  any 
force  sufficient  to  subdue  America.  It  is  monstrous  to  think  of 
it.  There  are  several  noble  Lords  present,  well  acquainted  with 
military  affairs.  I  call  upon  any  one  of  them  to  rise  and  pledge 
himself,  that  the  military  force  now  within  the  kingdom  is  ade¬ 
quate  to  its  defence,  or  that  any  possible  force  to  be  procured  from 
Germany,  Switzerland,  or  elsewhere,  will  be  equal  to  the  conquest 
of  America.  I  am  too  perfectly  persuaded  of  their  abilities  and 
integrity,  to  expect  any  such  assistance  from  them.  Oh  !  but  if 
America  is  not  to  be  conquered,  she  may  be  treated  with.  Con¬ 
ciliation  is  at  length  thought  of.  Terms  are  to  be  offered.  Who 
are  the  persons  that  are  to  treat  on  the  part  of  this  afflicted  and 
deluded  country  ?  The  very  men  who  have  been  the  authors  of 
our  misfortunes.  The  very  men  who  have  endeavored,  by  the 
most  pernicious  policy,  the  highest  injustice  and  oppression,  the 
most  cruel  and  devastating  war,  to  enslave  those  people  they  would 
conciliate,  to  gain  the  confidence  and  affection  of  those  who  have 
survived  the  Indian  tomahawk  and  German  bayonet.  Can  your 
Lordships  entertain  the  most  distant  prospect  of  success  from  such 
a  treaty  and  such  negotiators  ?  No,  my  Lords,  the  Americans 
have  virtue,  and  they  must  detest  the  principles  of  such  men. 
They  have  understanding,  and  too  much  wisdom,  to  trust  to  the 
cunning  and  narrow  politics  which  must  cause  such  overtures  on  the 
part  of  their  merciless  persecutors.  My  Lords,  I  maintain  that 
they  would  shun,  with  a  mixture  of  prudence  and  detestation,  any 
proposition  coming  from  that  quarter.  They  would  receive  terms 
from  such  men,  as  snares  to  allure  and  betray.  They  would  dread 
them  as  ropes  meant  to  be  put  about  their  legs,  in  order  to 
entangle  and  overthrow  them  in  certain  ruin.  My  Lords,  sup¬ 
posing  that  our  domestic  danger,  if  at  all,  is  far  distant ;  that  orir 
enemies  will  leave  us  at  liberty  to  prosecute  this  war  to  the  utmost 
of  our  ability;  suppose  your  Lordships  should  grant  a  fleet  one 
day,  an  army  another ;  all  these,  I  do  affirm,  will  avail  nothing, 
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unless  you  accompany  it  with  advice.  Ministers  have  been  in 
error  :  experience  has  proved  it ;  and  what  is  worse,  they  continue 
it.  They  told  you  in  the  beginning,  that  15,000  men  would 
traverse  all  America,  without  scarcely  an  appearance  of  interrup¬ 
tion.  Two  campaigns  have  passed  since  they  gave  us  this  assur¬ 
ance.  Treble  that  number  have  been  employed ;  one  of  your 
armies,  which  composed  two-thirds  of  the  force  by  which  America 
was  to  be  subdued,  has  been  totally  destroyed,  and  is  now  led 
captive  through  those  provinces  you  call  rebellious.  Those  men 
whom  you  called  cowards,  poltroons,  runaways,  and  knaves,  are 
become  victorious  over  your  veteran  troops  :  and,  in  the  midst  of 
victory,  and  flush  of  conquest,  have  set  ministers  an  example  of 
moderation  and  magnanimity  well  worthy  of  imitation. 

My  Lords,  I  should  not  have  presumed  to  trouble  you,  if  the 
tremendous  state  of  this  nation  did  not,  in  my  opinion,  make  it 
necessary.  Such  as  I  have  this  day  described  it  to  be,  I  do  main¬ 
tain  it  is.  The  same  measures  are  still  persisted  in ;  and  minis¬ 
ters,  because  your  Lordships  have  been  deluded,  deceived,  and 
misled,  presume  that  whenever  the  worst  comes  they  will  be 
enabled  to  shelter  themselves  behind  Parliament.  This,  my  Lords, 
cannot  be  the  case.  They  have  committed  themselves  and  their 
measures  to  the  fate  of  war,  and  they  must  abide  the  issue.  I 
tremble  for  this  country.  I  am  almost  led  to  despair  that  we 
shall  ever  be  able  to  extricate  ourselves.  At  any  rate,  the  day  of 
retribution  is  at  hand,  when  the  vengeance  of  a  much  injured  and 
afflicted  people  will,  I  trust,  fall  heavily  on  the  authors  of  their 
ruin  ;  and  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe,  that  before  the  day 
to  which  the  proposed  adjournment  shall  arrive,  the  noble  earl 
who  moved  it,  will  have  just  cause  to  repent  of  his  motion. 


SUCCESS  IN  AN  UNJUST  WAR  FATAL  TO  IABERTY. 

Edmund  Burke. 

To  open  my  whole  heart  to  you  on  this  subject,  I  do  confess, 
however,  that  there  were  other  times  besides  the  two  years  in 
which  I  did  visit  you,  when  I  was  not  wholly  without  leisure  for 
repeating  that  mark  of  my  respect.  But  I  could  not  bring  my 
mind  to  see  you.  You  remember,  that  in  the  beginning  of  this 
American  war  (that  era  of  calamity,  disgrace,  and  downfall,  an 
era  which  no  feeling  mind  will  ever  mention  without  a  tear  for 
England)  you  were  greatly  divided ;  and  a  very  strong  body,  if 
not  the  strongest,  opposed  itself  to  the  madness  which  every  art 
and  every  power  were  employed  to  render  popular,  in  order  that 
the  errors  of  the  rulers  might  be  lost  in  the  general  blindness  of 
the  nation.  This  opposition  continued  until  after  our  great,  but 
most  unfortunate  victory  at  Long  Island.  Then  all  the  mound 
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and  banks  of  our  constancy  were  borne  down  at  once  ;  and  tbe 
frenzy  of  the  American  war  broke  in  upon  us  like  a  deluge.  This 
victory,  which  seemed  to  put  an  immediate  end  to  all  difficulties, 
perfected  us  in  that  spirit  of  domination,  which  our  unparalleled 
prosperity  had  but  too  long  nurtured.  We  had  been  so  very 
powerful,  and  so  very  prosperous,  that  even  the  humblest  of  us 
were  degraded  into  tbe  vices  and  follies  of  kings.  We  lost  all 
measure  between  means  and  ends ;  and  our  headlong  desires 
became  our  politics  and  our  morals.  All  men  who  wished  for 
peace,  or  retained  any  sentiments  of  moderation,  were  over¬ 
borne  or  silenced  j  and  this  city  was  led  by  every  artifice  (and 
probably  with  the  more  management,  because  I  was  one  of  your 
members)  to  distinguish  itself  by  its  zeal  for  that  fatal  cause.  In 
this  temper  of  yours  and  of  my  mind,  I  should  have  sooner  fled  to 
the  extremities  of  the  earth,  than  have  shown  myself  here.  I, 
who  saw  in  every  American  victory  (for  you  have  had  a  long 
series  of  these  misfortunes)  the  germ  and  seed  of  the  naval  power 
of  France  and  Spain,  which  all  our  heat  and  warmth  against 
America  was  only  hatching  into  life.  I  should  not  have  been  a 
welcome  visitant  with  the  brow  and  the  language  of  such  feelings. 
When,  afterwards,  the  other  face  of  your  calamity  was  turned 
upon  you,  and  showed  itself  in  defeat  and  distress,  I  shunned  you 
full  as  much.  I  felt  sorely  this  variety  in  our  wretchedness ;  and 
I  did  not  wish  to  have  the  least  appearance  of  insulting  you  with 
that  show  of  superiority,  which,  though  it  may  not  be  assumed,  is 
generally  suspected  in  a  time  of  calamity,  from  those  whose  pre¬ 
vious  warnings  have  been  despised.  I  could  not  bear  to  show  you 
a  representative  whose  face  did  not  reflect  that  of  his  constitu¬ 
ents  ;  a  face  that  could  not  joy  in  your  joys,  and  sorrow  in  your 
sorrows.  But  time  at  length  has  made  us  all  of  one  opinion  ;  and 
we  have  all  opened  our  eyes  on  the  true  nature  of  the  American 
war,  to  the  true  nature  of  all  its  successes  and  all  its  failures. 


THE  TAX  ON  TEA. — Edmund  Burke. 

Never  did  a  people  suffer  so  much  for  the  empty  words  of  a 
preamble.  It  must  be  given  up.  For  on  what  principle  does  it 
stand  ?  This  famous  revenue  stands,  at  this  hour,  on  all  the 
debate,  as  a  description  of  revenue  not  as  yet  known  in  all  the 
comprehensive  (but  too  comprehensive  !)  vocabulary  of  finance — 
a  preambulary  tax.  It  is  indeed  a  tax  of  sophistry,  a  tax  of  ped¬ 
antry,  a  tax  of  disputation,  a  tax  of  war  and  rebellion,  a  tax  for 
anything  but  benefit  to  the  imposers,  or  satisfaction  to  the  subject. 

Well  !  but  whatever  it  is,  gentlemen  will  force  the  colonists  to 
take  the  teas.  You  will  force  them  ?  has  seven  years’  struggle 
been  yet  able  to  force  them  ?  O,  but  it  seems  “  we  are  in  the 
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right — the  tax  is  trifling — in  effect,  it  is  rather  an  exoneration 
than  an  imposition  ;  three-fourths  of  the  duty  formerly  payable  on 
teas  exported  to  America  is  taken  off ;  the  place  of  collection  is 
only  shifted  ;  instead  of  the  retention  of  a  shilling  from  the 
drawback  here,  it  is  three-pence  custom  paid  in  America.”  All 
this,  sir,  is  very  true.  But  this  is  the  very  folly  and  mischief  of 
the  act.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  you  know  that  you  have 
deliberately  thrown  away  a  large  duty  which  you  held  secure  and 
quiet  in  your  hands,  for  the  vain  hope  of  getting  one  three-fourths 
less,  through  every  hazard,  through  certain  litigation,  and  possibly 
through  war. 

The  manner  of  proceeding  in  the  duties  on  paper  and  glass, 
imposed  by  the  same  act,  was  exactly  in  the  same  spirit.  There  are 
heavy  excises  on  those  articles  when  used  in  England.  On 
export,  these  excises  are  drawn  back.  But  instead  of  withhold¬ 
ing  the  drawback,  which  might  have  been  done,  with  ease,  with¬ 
out  charge,  without  possibility  of  smuggling ;  and  instead  of 
applying  the  money  (money  already  in  your  hands)  according  to 
your  pleasure,  you  began  your  operations  in  finance  by  flinging 
away  your  revenue  ;  you  allowed  the  whole  drawback  on  export, 
and  then  you  charged  the  duty  (which  you  had  before  discharged) 
payable  in  the  colonies ;  where  it  was  certain  the  collection  would 
devour  it  to  the  bone ;  if  any  revenue  were  ever  suffered  to  be 
collected  at  all.  One  spirit  pervades  and  animates  the  whole 
mass. 

Could  anything  be  a  subject  of  more  just  alarm  to  America, 
than  to  see  you  go  out  of  the  plain  high-road  of  finance,  and 
give  up  your  most  certain  revenues  and  your  clearest  interest, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  insulting  your  colonies  ?  No  man  ever 
doubted  that  the  commodity  of  tea  could  bear  an  imposition  of 
three-pence.  But  no  commodity  will  bear  three-pence,  or  will 
bear  a  penny,  when  the  general  feelings  of  men  are  irritated,  and 
two  millions  of  people  are  resolved  not  to  pay.  The  feelings  of 
the  colonies  were  formerly  the  feelings  of  Great  Britain.  Theirs 
were  formerly  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Hampden  when  called  upon  for 
the  payment  of  twenty  shillings.  Would  twenty  shillings  have 
ruined  Mr.  Hampden’s  fortune  ?  No  !  but  the  payment  of  half 
twenty  shillings,  on  the  principle  it  was  demanded,  would  have 
made  him  a  slave.  It  is  the  weight  of  that  preamble,  of  which 
you  are  so  fond,  and  not  the  weight  of  the  duty,  that  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  unable  and  unwilling  to  bear. 
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REPLY  TO  LORD  NORTH. — Colonel  Barre. 

Sir,  this  proposition  is  so  glaring ;  so  unprecedented  in  any 
former  proceedings  of  Parliament;  so  unwarranted  by  any  delay, 
denial  or  provocation  of  justice,  in  America;  so  big  with  misery 
and  oppression  to  that  country,  and  with  danger  to  this, — that  the 
first  blush  of  it  is  sufficient  to  alarm  and  rouse  me  to  opposition. 
It  is  proposed  to  stigmatize  a  whole  people  as  persecutors  of  inno¬ 
cence,  and  men  incapable  of  doing  justice;  yet  you  have  not  a 
single  fact  on  which  to  ground  that  imputation  !  I  expected  the 
noble  Lord  would  have  supported  this  motion  by  producing  in¬ 
stances  in  which  officers  of  government  in  America  had  been 
prosecuted  with  unremitting  vengeance,  and  brought  to  cruel  and 
dishonorable  deaths,  by  the  violence  and  injustice  of  American 
juries.  But  he  has  not  produced  one  such  instance  ;  and  I  will 
tell  you  more,  sir, — he  cannot  produce  one  !  The  instances  which 
have  happened  are  directly  in  the  teeth  of  his  proposition.  Col. 
Preston  and  the  soldiers  who  shed  the  blood  of  the  people  were 
fairly  tried,  and  fully  acquitted.  It  was  an  American  jury,  a  New 
England  jury,  a  Boston  jury,  which  tried  and  acquitted  them. 
Col.  Preston  has,  under  his  hand,  publicly  declared  that  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  very  town  in  which  their  fellow-citizens  had  been 
sacrificed  were  his  advocates  and  defenders.  Is  this  the  return 
you  make  them  ?  Is  this  the  encouragement  you  give  them  to 
persevere  in  so  laudable  a  spirit  of  justice  and  moderation  ?  But 
the  noble  Lord  says,  “  We  must  now  show  the  Americans  that  we 
will  no  longer  sit  quiet  under  their  insults.”  Sir,  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  this  is  declamation,  unbecoming  the  character  and  place 
of  him  who  utters  it.  In  what  moment  have  you  been  quiet  ? 
Has  not  your  government,  for  many  years  past,  been  a  series  of 
irritating  and  offensive  measures,  without  policy,  principle,  or 
moderation  ?  Have  not  your  troops  and  your  ships  made  a  vain 
and  insulting  parade  in  their  streets  and  in  their  harbors  ?  Have 
you  not  stimulated  discontent  into  disaffection,  and  are  you  not 
now  goading  disaffection  into  rebellion  ?  Can  you  expect  to  be 
well  informed  when  you  listen  only  to  partisans?  Can  you  expect 
to  do  justice  when  you  will  not  hear  the  accused  ? 

Let  the  banners  be  once  spread  in  America,  and  you  are  an 
undone  people.  You  are  urging  this  desperate,  this  destructive 
issue.  In  assenting  to  your  late  bill,  I  resisted  the  violence  of 
America  at  the  hazard  of  my  popularity  there.  I  now  resist  your 
frenzy  at  the  same  risk  here.  I  know  the  vast  superiority  of  your 
disciplined  troops  over  the  provincials  ;  but  beware  how  you  sup¬ 
ply  the  want  of  discipline  by  desperation  !  What  madness  is  it 
that  prompts  you  to  attempt  obtaining  that  by  force  which  you 
may  more  certainly  procure  by  requisition  ?  The  Americans  may 
be  flattered  into  anything;  but  they  are  too  much  like  yourselves 
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to  be  driven.  Have  some  indulgence  for  your  own  likeness; 
respect  their  sturdy  English  virtue ;  retract  your  odious  exertions 
of  authority,  and  remember  that  the  first  step  towards  making 
them  contribute  to  your  wants  is  to  reconcile  them  to  your  gov¬ 
ernment. 


THE  AMERICAN  WAR  A  REVOLUTION,  NOT  A  REBEL¬ 
LION. — John  Wilkes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  address  to  the  King,  upon  the  disturbances 
in  North  America,  now  reported  from  the  committee  of  the  whole 
House,  appears  to  be  unfounded,  rash,  and  sanguinary.  It  draws 
the  sword  unjustly  against  America.  It  mentions,  sir,  the  par¬ 
ticular  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  as  in  a  state  of  actual  rebel¬ 
lion.  Tne  other  provinces  are  held  out  to  our  indignation  as  aiding 
and  abetting.  Arguments  have  been  employed  to  involve  them 
in  all  the  consequences  of  an  open,  declared  rebellion,  and  to 
obtain  the  fullest  orders  for  our  officers  and  troops  to  act  against 
them  as  rebels.  Whether  their  present  state  is  that  of  rebellion, 
or  of  a  fit  and  just  resistance  to  unlawful  acts  of  power, — resist¬ 
ance  to  our  attempts  to  rob  them  of  their  property  and  liberties, 
as  they  imagine, — I  shall  not  declare.  This  I  know  :  a  successful 
resistance  is  a  revolution,  not  a  rebellion  !  Rebellion  indeed  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  back  of  a  flying  enemy;  but  Revolution  flames  on 
the  breast-plate  of  the  victorious  warrior.  Who  can  tell,  sir, 
whether,  in  consequence  of  this  day’s  violent  and  mad  address  to 
his  Majesty,  the  scabbard  may  not  be  thrown  away  by  them  as 
well  as  by  us ;  and,  should  success  attend  them,  whether,  in  a 
few  years,  the  independent  Americans  may  not  celebrate  the  glo¬ 
rious  era  of  the  revolution  of  1775,  as  we  do  that  of  1688  ? 

The  policy,  sir,  of  this  measure,  I  can  no  more  comprehend, 
than  I  can  acknowledge  the  justice  of  it.  Is  your  force  adequate 
to  the  attempt?  I  am  satisfied  it  is  not.  Boston,  indeed,  you 
may  lay  in  ashes,  or  it  may  be  made  a  strong  garrison  ;  but  the 
province  will  be  lost  to  you.  Boston  will  be  like  Gibraltar.  You 
will  hold,  in  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  as  you  do  in 
Spain,  a  single  town,  while  the  whole  country  remains  in  the 
power  and  possession  of  the  enemy.  Where  your  fleets  and 
armies  are  stationed,  the  possession  will  be  secured  while  they 
continue;  but  all  the  rest  will  be  lost.  In  the  great  scale  of  em¬ 
pire,  you  will  decline,  I  fear,  from  the  decision  of  this  day;  and 
the  Americans  will  rise  to  independence,  to  power,  to  all  the  great¬ 
ness  of  the  most  renowned  states !  For  they  build  on  the  solid 
basis  of  general  public  liberty. 

I  tremble,  sir,  at  the  almost  certain  consequences  of  such  an 
address,  founded  in  cruelty  and  injustice,  equally  contrary  to  the 
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sound  maxims  of  true  policy,  and  the  uuerring  rule  of  natural 
right.  The  Americans  will  certainly  defend  their  property  and 
their  liberties  with  the  spirit  which  our  ancestors  exerted,  and 
which,  I  hope,  we  should  exert  on  a  like  occasion.  They  will 
sooner  declare  themselves  independent,  and  risk  every  consequence 
of  such  a  contest,  than  submit  to  the  galling  yoke  which  admin¬ 
istration  is  preparing  for  them.  An  address  of  this  sanguinary 
nature  cannot  fail  of  driving  them  to  despair.  They  will  see  that 
you  are  preparing,  not  only  to  draw  the  sword,  but  to  burn  the 
scabbard.  In  the  most  harsh  manner  you  are  declaring  them 
rebels  !  Every  idea  of  a  reconciliation  will  now  vanish.  They 
will  pursue  the  most  vigorous  course  in  their  own  defence.  The 
whole  continent  of  North  America  will  be  dismembered  from 
Great  Britain,  and  the  wide  arch  of  the  raised  empire  will  fall. 
But  may  the  just  vengeance  of  the  people  overtake  the  authors  of 
these  pernicious  counsels  !  May  the  loss  of  the  first  province  of 
the  empire  be  speedily  followed  by  the  loss  of  the  heads  of  those 
ministers  who  have  persisted  in  these  wicked,  these  fatal,  these 
most  disastrous  measures  ! 


CONQUEST  OF  THE  AMERICANS  IMPRACTICABLE. 

John  Wilkes. 

Sir,  it  ill  becomes  the  duty  and  dignity  of  Parliament  to  lose 
itself  in  such  a  fulsome  adulatory  address  to  the  throne  as  that 
now  proposed.  We  ought  rather,  sir,  to  approach  it  with  sound 
and  wholesome  advice,  and  even  with  remonstrances  against  the 
ministers  who  have  precipitated  the  nation  into  an  unjust,  ruinous, 
murderous  and  felonious  war.  I  call  the  war  with  our  brethren  in 
America  an  unjust  and  felonious  war,  because  the  primary  cause 
and  confessed  origin  of  it  is  to  attempt  to  take  their  money  from 
them  without  their  consent,  contrary  to  the  common  rights  of  all 
mankind,  and  those  great  fundamental  principles  of  the  English 
Constitution  for  which  Hampden  bled.  I  assert,  sir,  that  it  is  a 
murderous  war,  because  it  is  an  effort  to  deprive  men  of  their  lives 
for  standing  up  in  the  defence  of  their  property  and  their  clear 
Tights.  Such  a  war,  I  fear,  sir,  will  draw  down  the  vengeance  of 
Heaven  on  this  devoted  kingdom.  Sir,  is  any  minister  weak 
enough  to  flatter  himself  with  the  conquest  of  the  Americans  ? 
You  cannot,  with  all  your  allies, — with  all  the  mercenary  ruffians 
of  the  North, — you  cannot  effect  so  wicked  a  purpose.  The  Ame¬ 
ricans  will  dispute  every  inch  of  territory  with  you,  every  narrow 
pass,  every  strong  defile,  every  Thermopylae,  every  Bunker’s  Hill ! 
More  than  half  the  empire  is  already  lost,,  and  almost  all  the  rest 
is  in  confusion  and  anarchy.  We  have  appealed  to  the  sword  ;  and 
what  have  we  gained  ?  Bunker’s  Hill  only, — and  that  with  the 
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loss  of  twelve  hundred  men  !  Are  we  to  pay  as  dear  for  the  rest 
of  America?  The  idea  of  the  conquest  of  that  immense  country 
is  as  romantic  as  unjust. 

The  honorable  gentleman  who  moved  this  address  says,  “  The 
Americans  have  been  treated  with  lenity.”  Will  facts  justify  the 
assertion  ?  Was  your  Boston  Port  Bill  a  measure  of  lenity  ? 
Was  your  Fishery  Bill  a  measure  of  lenity  ?  Was  your  bill  for 
taking  away  the  charter  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  a  measure  of  lenity, 
or  even  of  justice  ?  I  omit  your  many  other  gross  provocations 
and  insults,  by  which  the  brave  Americans  have  been  driven  to 
their  present  state.  Sir,  I  disapprove,  not  only  the  evil  spirit  of 
this  whole  address,  but  likewise  the  wretched  adulation  of  almost 
every  part  of  it.  My  wish  and  hope,  therefore,  is,  that  it  will  he 
rejected  by  this  House ;  and  that  another,  dutiful  yet  decent, 
manly  address,  will  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  praying  that  he 
would  sheathe  the  sword,  prevent  the  further  effusion  of  the 
blood  of  our  fellow-subjects,  and  adopt  some  mode  of  negotiation 
with  the  general  Congress,  in  compliance  with  their  repeated  peti¬ 
tion,  thereby  restoring  peace  and  harmony  to  this  distracted 
empire. 


IMPRISONMENT  FOR  DEBT.—  Daniel  Webster. 

We  talk  much,  and  talk  warmly,  of  political  liberty ;  and  well 
we  may,  for  it  is  among  the  chief  of  public  blessings.  But  who 
can  enjoy  political  liberty  if  he  is  deprived  permanently  of  per¬ 
sonal  liberty,  and  the  exercise  of  his  own  industry,  and  his  own 
faculties  ?  To  those  unfortunate  individuals,  doomed  to  the  ever¬ 
lasting  bondage  of  debt,  what  is  it  that  we  have  free  institutions 
of  government  ?  What  is  it  that  we  have  public  and  popular  as¬ 
semblies?  Nay,  to  them,  what  is  even  this  Constitution  itself,  in 
its  actual  operation,  and  as  we  now  administer  it, — what  is  its 
aspect  to  them  but  an  aspect  of  stern,  implacable  severity ! — an 
aspect  of  refusal,  denial,  and  frowning  rebuke  ? — nay,  more  than 
that,  an  aspect  not  only  of  austerity  and  rebuke  even,  but,  as  they 
must  think  it,  of  plain  injustice  also;  since  it  will  not  relieve 
them,  nor  suffer  others  to  give  them  relief.  What  love  can  they 
feel  toward  the  Constitution  of  their  country,  which  has  taken  the 
power  of  striking  off  their  bonds  from  their  own  paternal  state 
governments,  and  yet,  inexorable  to  all  the  cries  of  justice  and  of 
mercy,  holds  it,  unexercised,  in  its  own  fast  and  unrelenting 
clinch  ?  They  find  themselves  bondsmen,  because  we  will  not 
execute  the  commands  of  the  Constitution — bondsmen  to  debts 
they  cannot  pay,  and  which  all  know  they  cannot  pay,  and  which 
take  away  the  power  of  supporting  themselves.  Other  slaves 
have  masters,  charged  with  the  duty  of  support  and  protection; 
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but  their  masters  neither  clothe,  nor  feed,  nor  shelter ; — they  only 
blind . 

Sir,  let  us  gratify  the  whole  country,  for  once,  with  the  joyous 
clang  of  chains, — joyous  because  heard  falling  from  the  limbs  of 
men.  The  wisest  among  those  whom  I  address  can  desire  nothing 
more  beneficial  than  this  measure,  or  more  universally  desired ; 
and  he  who  is  youngest  may  not  expect  to  live  long  enough  to  see 
a  better  opportunity  of  causing  new  pleasures  and  a  happiness 
long  uutasted  to  spring  up  in  the  hearts  of  the  poor  and  the  hum¬ 
ble.  How  many  husbands  and  fathers  are  looking  with  hopes 
which  they  cannot  suppress,  and  yet  hardly  dare  to  cherish,  for 
the  result  of  this  debate !  How  many  wives  and  mothers  will 
pass  sleepless  and  feverish  nights,  until  they  know  whether  they 
and  their  families  shall  be  raised  from  poverty,  despondency,  and 
despair,  and  restored  again  to  the  circles  of  industrious,  indepen¬ 
dent,  and  happy  life  ! 


REPLY  TO  MR.  CORRY.— Henry  Grattan. 

Has  the  gentleman  done  ?  has  he  completely  done  ?  He  was 
unparliamentary  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  speech. 
There  was  scarce  a  word  he  uttered  that  was  not  a  violation  of  the 
privileges  of  the  House.  But  I  did  not  call  him  to  order — why  ? 
because  the  limited  talents  of  some  men  render  it  impossible  for 
them  to  be  severe  without  being  unparliamentary.  But  before  I 
sit  down,  1  shall  show  him  how  to  be  severe  and  parliamentary  at 
the  same  time. 

On  any  other  occasion,  I  should  think  myself  justifiable  in 
treating  with  silent  contempt  anything  which  might  fall  from  that 
honorable  member;  but  there  are  times, when  the  insignificance  of 
the  accuser  is  lost  in  the  magnitude  of  the  accusation.  I  know 
the  difficulty  the  honorable  gentleman  labored  under  when  he 
attacked  me,  conscious  that,  on  a  comparative  view  of  our  charac¬ 
ters,  public  and  private,  there  is  nothing  he  could  say  which  would 
injure  me.  The  public  would  not  believe  the  charge.  I  despise 
the  falsehood.  If  such  a  charge  were  made  by  an  honest  man,  I 
would  answer  it  in  the  manner  I  shall  do  before  I  sit  down.  But 
I  shall  first  reply  to  it,  when  not  made  by  an  honest  man. 

The  right  honorable  gentleman  has  called  me  “  an  unimpeached 
traitor.”  I  ask  why  not  “  traitor,”  unqualified  by  an  epithet?  I 
will  tell  him — it  was  because  he  durst  not.  It  was  the  act  of  a 
coward  who  raises  his  arm  to  strike,  but  has  not  the  courage  to 
give  the  blow.  I  will  not  call  him  villain,  because  it  would  be 
unparliamentary,  and  he  is  a  privy  counsellor.  I  will  not  call  him 
fool,  because  he  happens  to  be  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  But 
I  say,  he  is  one  who  has  abused  the  privilege  of  Parliament,  and 
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freedom  of  debate,  by  uttering  language  which,  if  spoken  out  of 
the  House,  I  should  answer  only  with  a  blow.  I  care  not  how 
high  his  situation,  how  low  his  character,  how  contemptible  his 
speech  ;  whether  a  privy  counsellor  or  a  parasite — my  answer 
would  be  a  blow. 

He  has  charged  me  with  being  connected  with  the  rebels.  The 
charge  is  utterly,  totally,  and  meanly  false.  Does  the  honorable 
gentleman  rely  on  the  report  of  the  House  of  Lords  for  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  his  assertion  ?  If  he  does,  I  can  prove  to  the  committee, 
that  there  was  a  physical  impossibility  of  that  report  being  true. 
But  I  scorn  to  answer  any  man  for  my  conduct,  whether  he  be  a 
political  coxcomb,  or  whether  he  brought  himself  into  power  by  a 
false  glare  of  courage  or  not. 


PUBTAC  OPINION. — Daniel  Webster. 

It  may  be  asked,  perhaps,  .  .  .  what  can  we  do  ?  Are  we  to 
go  to  war  ?  Are  we  to  interfere  in  the  Greek  cause,  or  any  other 
European  cause?  Are  we  to  endanger  our  pacific  relations  ? — No, 
certainly  not.  What,  then,  the  question  recurs,  remains  for  us? 
If  we  will  not  endanger  our  own  peace;  if  we  will  neither  furnish 
armies  nor  navies  to  the  cause  which  we  think  the  just  one,  what 
is  there  within  our  power? 

Sir,  this  reasoning  mistakes  the  age.  The  time  has  been,  in¬ 
deed,  when  fleets,  and  armies,  and  subsidies  were  the  principal 
reliances  even  in  the  best  cause.  But,  happily  for  mankind,  there 
has  arrived  a  great  change  in  this  respect.  Moral  causes  come 
into  consideration,  in  proportion  as  the  progress  of  knowledge  is 
advanced  ;  and  th e  public  opinion  of  the  civilized  world  is  rapidly 
gaining  an  ascendency  over  mere  brutal  force.  It  is  already  able 
to  opppose  the  most  formidable  obstruction  to  the  progress  of  in¬ 
justice  and  oppression  ;  and,  as  it  grows  more  intelligent  and  more 
intense,  it  will  be  more  and  more  formidable.  It  may  be  silenced 
by  military  power,  but  it  cannot  be  conquered.  It  is  elastic,  irre¬ 
pressible,  and  invulnerable  to  the  weapons  of  ordinary  warfare. 
It  is  that  impassable,  unextinguishable  enemy  of  mere  violence 
and  arbitrary  rule  which,  like  Milton’s  angels, 

“  Vital  in  every  part, 

Cannot,  but  by  annihilating,  die.” 

Until  this  be  propitiated  or  satisfied,  it  is  vain  for  power  to  talk 
either  of  triumphs  or  of  repose.  No  matter  what  fields  are  deso¬ 
lated,  what  fortresses  surrendered,  what  armies  subdued,  or  what 
provinces  overrun.  In  the  history  of  the  year  that  has  passed  by 
us,  and  in  the  instance  of  unhappy  Spain,  we  have  seen  the  vanity 
of  all  triumphs  in  a  cause  which  violates  the  general  sense  of  jus- 
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tice  of  the  civilized  world.  It  is  nothing  that  the  troops  of  France 
have  passed  from  the  Pyrenees  to  Cadiz :  it  is  nothing  that  an 
unhappy  and  prostrate  nation  has  fallen  before  them;  it  is  nothing 
that  arrests,  and  confiscation,  and  execution  sweep  away  the  little 
remnant  of  national  resistance.  There  is  an  enemy  that  still  exists 
to  check  the  glory  of  these  triumphs.  It  follows  the  conqueror 
back  to  the  very  scene  of  his  ovations ;  it  calls  upon  him  to  take 
notice  that  Europe,  though  silent,  is  yet  indignant;  it  shows  him 
that  the  sceptre  of  his  victory  is  a  barren  sceptre ;  that  it  shall 
confer  neither  joy  nor  honor,  but  shall  moulder  to  dry  ashes  in  his 
grasp.  In  the  midst  of  his  exultation  it  pierces  his  ear  with  the 
cry  of  injured  justice,  it  denounces  against  him  the  indignation  of 
an  enlightened  and  civilized  age;  it  turns  to  bitterness  the  cup  of 
his  rejoicing,  and  wounds  him  with  the  sting  which  belongs  to  the 
consciousness  of  having  outraged  the  opinion  of  mankind. 


PUBLIC  OPINION  AND  THE  SWORD.—' Thomas  B.  Macaulay. 

At  the  present  moment  I  can  see  only  one  question  in  the 
state,  the  question  of  reform  ;  only  two  parties — the  friends  of 
the  bill,  and  its  enemies.  No  observant  and  unprejudiced  man 
can  look  forward,  without  great  alarm,  to  the  effects  which  the 
recent  decision  of  the  Lords  may  possibly  produce.  I  do  not 
predict,  I  do  not  expect,  open,  armed  insurrection.  What  I 
apprehend  is  this — that  the  people  may  engage  in  a  silent  but 
extensive  and  persevering  war  against  the  law.  It  is  easy  to  say, 
“  Be  bold  ;  be  firm ;  defy  intimidation ;  let  the  law  have  its 
course;  the  law  is  strong  enough  to  put  down  the  seditious.”  Sir, 
we  have  heard  this  blustering  before ;  and  we  know  in  what  it 
ended.  It  is  the  blustering  of  little  men,  whose  lot  has  fallen  on 
a  great  crisis.  Xerxes  scourging  the  waves,  Canute  commanding 
the  waves  to  recede  from  his  footstool,  were  but  types  of  the  folly. 
The  law  has  no  eyes;  the  law  has  no  hands;  the  law  is  nothing 
— nothing  but  a  piece  of  paper  printed  by  the  king’s  printer,  with 
the  king’s  arms  at  the  top — till  public  opinion  breathes  the  breath 
of  life  into  the  dead  letter.  We  found  this  in  Ireland.  The 
elections  of  1826 — the  Clare  election,  two  years  later — proved  the 
folly  of  those  who  think  that  nations  are  governed  by  wax  and 
parchment;  and,  at  length,  in  the  close  of  1828,  the  government 
had  only  one  plain  alternative  before  it — concession  or  civil  war. 

I  know  only  two  ways  in  which  societies  can  permanently  be 
governed — by  public  opinion,  and  by  the  sword.  A  government 
having  at  its  command  the  armies,  the  fleets,  and  the  revenues  of 
Great  Britain,  might  possibly  hold  Ireland  by  the  sword.  So  Oli¬ 
ver  Cromwell  held  Ireland;  so  William  the  Third  held  it;  so  Mr. 
Pitt  held  it;  so  the  Duke  of  Wellington  might,  perhaps,  have 
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held  it.  But,  to  govern  Great  Britain  by  the  sword — so  wild  a 
thought  has  never,  I  will  venture  to  say,  occurred  to  any  public 
man  of  any  party;  and,  if  any  man  were  frantic  enough  to  make 
the  attempt,  he  would  find,  before  three  days  had  expired,  that 
there  is  no  better  sword  than  that  which  is  fashioned  out  of  a 
ploughshare  !  But,  if  not  by  the  sword,  how  is  the  people  to  be 
governed  ?  I  understand  bow  the  peace  is  kept  at  New  York.  It 
is  by  the  assent  and  support  of  the  people.  I  understand,  also, 
how  the  peace  is  kept  at  Milan.  It  is  by  the  bayonets  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  soldiers.  But  how  the  peace  is  to  be  kept  when  you  have 
neither  the  popular  assent  nor  the  military  force, — how  the  peace 
is  to  be  kept  in  England  by  a  government  acting  on  the  principles 
of  the  present  opposition, — I  do  not  understand. 

Sir,  we  read  that,  in  old  times,  when  the  villeins  were  driven 
to  revolt  by  oppression, — when  the  castles  of  the  nobility  were 
burned  to  the  ground, — when  the  warehouses  of  London  were 
pillaged, — when  a  hundred  thousand  insurgents  appeared  in  arms 
on  Blackheath, — when  a  foul  murder,  perpetrated  in  their  presence, 
had  raised  their  passions  to  madness, — when  they  were  looking 
round  for  some  captain  to  succeed  and  avenge  him  whom  they 
bad  lost, — just  then,  before  Hob  Miller,  or  Tom  Carter,  or  Jack 
Straw,  could  place  himself  at  their  head,  the  King  rode  up  to 
them,  and  exclaimed,  “  I  will  be  your  leader!” — Aud,  at  once, 
the  infuriated  multitude  laid  down  their  arms,  submitted  to  his 
guidance,  dispersed  at  his  command.  Herein  let  us  imitate  him. 
Let  us  say  to  the  people,  “  We  are  your  leaders, — we,  your  own 
House  of  Commons.”  This  tone  it  is  our  interest  and  our  duty 
to  take.  The  circumstances  admit  of  no  delay.  Even  while  I 
speak,  the  moments  are  passing  away, — the  irrevocable  moments, 
pregnant  with  the  destiny  of  a  great  people.  The  country  is  in 
danger  ;  it  may  be  saved  :  we  can  save  it.  This  is  the  way — this 
is  the  time.  In  our  hands  are  the  issues  of  great  good  and  great 
evil — the  issues  of  the  life  and  death  of  the  state  ! 


THE  REVOLUTIONARY  TRIBUNAL  AND  THE  FRENCH 
REVOLUTION.— V ictor  Hugo. 

All  that  was  living,  ardent,  fruitful,  tumultuous,  grand.  And 
when  all  had  been  pleaded,  debated,  examined,  dug  into,  pene¬ 
trated,  said,  contradicted,  what  would  issue  from  the  clash  ? 
Always  the  spark.  What  would  issue  from  the  cloud  ?  Always 
light.  All  that  the  tempest  could  do  was  to  agitate,  shake  the 
ray,  and  change  it  into  lightning.  There  they  have  laid  down, 
analyzed,  thrown  light  upon,  and  almost  always  settled  questions 
— questions  of  finance,  questions  of  credit,  questions  on  labor, 
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questions  on  circulation,  questions  on  salaries,  questions  of  state, 
questions  of  territory,  questions  of  peace,  questions  of  war. 
There  they  have  pronounced,  for  the  first  time,  those  words  which 
contained  an  entire  new  society — the  rights  of  man  !  There  one 
has  heard  resounding  for  fifty  years  the  anvil  on  which  super¬ 
human  forgers  were  forging  pure  ideas ;  ideas,  those  swords  of 
the  people,  those  lances  of  justice,  those  weapons  of  the  right. 
There,  penetrated  suddenly  by  sympathetic  emotions,  as  live  coals 
grow  red  in  the  wind,  all  those  who  have  a  hearth  within  their 
natures,  mighty  advocates  like  Ledru-Rollin  and  Berryer,  great 
historians  like  Guizot,  great  poets  like  Lamartine,  found  them¬ 
selves  instantly  and  naturally  great  orators.  That  tribune  was  a 
place  of  force  and  of  virtue.  It  lived,  it  inspired ;  for  men 
thoroughly  believed  that  these  emanations  issued  from  it,  and  all 
devotedness,  all  self-denial,  all  energies,  all  intrepid  instincts.  As 
for  us,  we  honor  all  courage,  even  in  the  ranks  opposed  to  us. 

One  day  the  tribune  was  enveloped  in  darkness ;  it  seemed  as 
if  the  abyss  bad  opened  around  it.  One  heard  in  this  darkness 
something  like  the  roaring  of  a  sea,  and  suddenly,  in  this  livid 
night,  at  this  edge  of  marble  which  the  strong  hand  of  Danton 
was  clutching,  they  saw  appear  a  pike  with  a  bleeding  head  upon 
it.  Boissy  D’Anglas  saluted  it.  That  day  was  a  menacing  day ; 
but  the  people  do  not  overthrow  the  tribunes  ;  the  tribune  belongs 
to  it,  and  it  knows  it.  Place  a  tribune  in  the  centre  of  the  world, 
and,  before  long,  at  the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  the  Republic 
will  arise.  The  tribun6  beams  for  the  people  ;  they  are  not  igno¬ 
rant  of  it.  Sometimes  the  tribune  provokes  them,  and  makes 
them  foam  ;  they  strike  her  with  their  wave,  and  even  cover  her, 
as  on  the  15th  of  May,  and  then  they  retire  majestically,  like  the 
ocean,  and  leave  her  standing  like  the  lighthouse.  Overthrow 
the  tribune  when  one  is  the  people  !  It  is  folly,  it  is  not  a  paying 
business,  except  for  tyrants. 

The  people  rose  up,  were  irritated,  were  indignant.  A  certain 
generous  error  had  seized  them,  a  certain  delusion  was  leading 
them  astray ;  they  were  mistaken  on  a  fact,  on  an  act,  on  a 
measure,  on  a  law  3  they  grew  angry;  they  abandoned  that  superb 
calm  in  which  their  strength  lay ;  they  rushed  upon  the  public 
squares  with  a  deep,  rumbling  sound  and  a  terrible  spring.  It 
was  a  riot,  an  insurrection,  civil  war;  a  revolution,  perhaps.  The 
ti'ibune  was  there.  A  beloved  voice  arose,  and  said  to  the  peo¬ 
ple :  “  Pause,  look,  listen,  judge  !  Si  forte  virum  quem  conspex- 
ere,  silent ;  this  was  true  in  Rome,  and  it  was  true  also  in  Paris.” 
The  people  paused !  O  tribune  !  pedestal  of  strong  men  !  from 
thence  came  eloquence,  law,  authority,  patriotism,  devotedness, 
and  great  thoughts  ;  bridles  for  the  people,  muzzles  for  lions.  In 
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sixty  years,  every  kind  of  mind,  every  variety  of  intelligence, 
every  species  of  genius  have  successively  had  the  floor  in  this 
place — the  most  resonant  on  earth.  There  was  in  the  world,  in 
human  society,  in  civilization,  a  culminating  point,  a  central  place, 
a  hearth,  a  summit.  This  summit  was  the  tribune  of  France; 
admirable  guiding-mark  for  the  generations  in  their  march,  daz¬ 
zling  peak  in  peaceful  times,  beacon  in  the  obscurity  of  catas¬ 
trophes.  From  the  opposite  ends  of  the  intelligent  universe,  the 
nations  fixed  their  gaze  on  this  height  from  which  the  human 
mind  seut  out  its  rays;  when  any  sudden  darkness  enveloped 
them,  they  heard  a  great  voice  coming  thence  which  spoke  to 
them  in  the  shadow  :  “  Admonet  et  magna  testatur  voce  per 
umbras.”  A  voice  which  suddenly,  when  the  hour  had  come,  a 
cock-crowing  announcing  the  day,  the  cry-of-the-eagle  calling  to 
the  sun,  sounded  like  a  clarion  of  war  or  a  trumpet  of  judgment, 
and  made  those  hex-oic  dead  nations, — Poland,  Hungary,  Italy, 
stand  erect,  shake  off  their  grave-clothes,  and  search  for  swords 
in  their  sepulchres  !  Then,  at  this  voice  of  France,  the  splendid 
heaven  of  the  future  opened,  the  old  blind  and  terrifying  despo¬ 
tisms  bent  their  foreheads  into  the  darkness  below,  and  one  saw 
appear,  with  her  feet  upon  the  cloud,  with  her  forehead  amongst 
the  stars,  with  her  flaming  sword  in  her  hand,  and  with  her  great 
wings  stretched  into  the  open  azure,  Liberty,  archangel  of  nations  ! 
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Victor  Hugo. 

Then  “  parliamentarism  ” — that  is  to  say,  the  security  of 
citizens,  the  liberty  of  discussion,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  indi¬ 
vidual  liberty,  the  scrutiny  of  taxes,*  transparency  in  the  receipts 
and  expenses,  the  safety-lock  of  the  public  strong-box,  the  right 
to  know  what  they  do  with  your  money,  the  firmness  of 
credit,  the  liberty  of  conscience,  the  freedom  of  worship,  the 
security  of  property,  the  appeal  against  confiscations  and  unjust 
exactions,  the  security  of  the  individual,  which  is  the  counter¬ 
poise  to  arbitrary  power ;  the  dignity  of  the  nation  and  the 
splendor  of  France,  the  robust  morals  of  free  peoples,  public 
initiative,  movement,  life, — all  that  is  no  more.  Effaced — anni¬ 
hilated — vanished  !  And  this  deliveranee  has  only  cost  France 
something  like  twenty-five  millions,  divided  among  fifteen  or  twenty 
saviours,  and  forty  thousand  francs’  worth  of  brandy  for  each 
brigade !  Certainly  it  was  not  dear ;  these  gentlemen  of  the 
coup  d’etat  have  done  the  thing  at  a  discount.  To-day  it  is  done 
— it  is  perfect — it  is  complete.  The  grass  is  sprouting  at  the 
Bourbon  palace.  A  virgin  forest  is  commencing  to  grow ;  between 
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the  Bridge  of  Concord  and  Bourgogne  square  one  sees  in  the 
brushwood  the  sentry-box  of  the  sentinel.  The  Corps  Legislatif 
pours  out  its  urn  into  the  reeds,  and  glides  to  the  feet  of  that 
sentry-box  with  a  sweet  murmur.  To-day,  it  has  ended.  The 
great  work  is  finished.  And  the  result  of  the  thing?  Do  you 
know  that  Messrs.  So-and-so  have  built  city-houses  and  country- 
houses  simply  on  what  they  made  on  the  belt  railroad  ? 

Attend  to  business,  take  your  ease,  and  get  stomach.  It  is  no 
longer  the  question  how  to  be  a  great  people,  how  to  be  a  power¬ 
ful  people,  how  to  be  a  free  nation,  how  to  be  a  hearth  shedding 
light.  France  no  longer  has  an  eye  single  to  that.  There  is  a 
success.  France  votes  Louis  Napoleon,  carries  Louis  Napoleon, 
fattens  Louis  Napoleon,  views  Louis  Napoleon,  admires  Louis 
Napoleon — and  stupidly  stops  here.  The  end  of  civilization  is 
attained.  To-day,  no  more  noise,  no  more  hubbub,  no  more  talk, 
parliament  or  parliamentarism.  The  Corps  Legislatif,  the  Senate, 
the  Council  of  State,  are  mouths  sewed  up.  One  has  no  longer 
to  fear  reading  an  able  piece  in  the  morning  on  waking.  It’s  all 
up  with  the  man  who  thought,  who  reflected,  with  the  man  who 
created,  with  the  man  who  spoke,  with  the  man  who  shone,  with 
the  man  who  was  the  centre  of  splendor  in  this  great  people. 
Courage,  Frenchmen  !  Hold  up  your  heads,  Frenchmen  !  You 
are  no  longer  anything  ;  this  man  is  everything.  He  holds  your 
intelligence  in  his  hand  as  a  child  holds  a  bird ;  the  moment  he 
pleases  he  will  wring  .the  genius  of  France’s  neck.  It  would  be 
one  hubbub  the  less.  In  the  meanwhile — let  us  repeat  it  in 
chorus — “  No  more  parliamentarism  !  no  more  tribune  !”  Instead 
of  all  these  great  voices  which  were  dialogueing  for  the  enlighten¬ 
ment  of  the  world,  which  were  one  idea,  another  fact,  another 
right,  another  justice,  another  glory,  another  faith,  another  hope, 
another  science,  another  genius,  which  were  instructing,  which 
were  charming,  which  were  reassuring,  which  were  consoling, 
which  were  encouraging,  which  were  fertilizing, — instead  of  all 
these  sublime  voices,  what  is  this  which  you  hear  in  this  black 
night  which  covers  France?  the  noise  of  a  spur  which  jingles 
and  of  sabre  which  trails  on  the  pavement.  “  Hallelujah!”  says 
M.  Sibour;  “  Hosannah!”  responds  M.  Parisis. 


THE  BRITISH  INVASION  OF  INI) IA. — Edmund  Burke. 

The  several  irruptions  of  Arabs,  Tartars  and  Persians,  into 
India  were,  for  the  greater  part,  ferocious,  bloody,  and  wasteful  in 
the  extreme  :  our  entrance  into  the  dominion  of  that  country  was, 
as  generally,  with  small  comparative  effusion  of  blood  ;  being  intro¬ 
duced  by  various  frauds  and  delusions,  and  by  taking  advantage 
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of  the  incurable,  blind,  and  senseless  animosity,  which  the  several 
country  powers  bear  towards  each  other,  rather  than  by  open  force. 
But  the  difference  in  favor  of  the  first  conquerors  is  this ;  the 
Asiatic  conquerors  very  soon  abated  of  their  ferocity,  because  they 
made  the  conquered  country  their  own.  They  rose  or  fell  with 
the  rise  or  fall  of  the  territory  they  lived  in.  Fathers  there  de¬ 
posited  the  hopes  of  their  posterity ;  and  children  there  beheld 
the  monuments  of  their  fathers.  Here  their  lot  was  finally  cast ; 
and  it  is  the  natural  wish  of  all,  that  their  lot  should  not  be  cast 
in  a  bad  land.  Poverty,  sterility,  and  desolation,  are  not  a  re¬ 
creating  prospect  to  the  eye  of  man  ;  and  there  are  very  few  who 
can  bear  to  grow  old  among  the  curses  of  a  whole  people.  If 
their  passion  or  their  avarice  drove  the  Tartar  lords  to  acts  of 
rapacity  or  tyranny,  there  was  time  enough,  even  in  the  short  life 
of  man,  to  bring  round  the  ill  effects  of  an  abuse  of  power  upon 
the  power  itself.  If  hoards  were  made  by  violence  and  tyranny, 
they  were  still  domestic  hoards;  and  domestic  profusion,  or  the 
rapine  of  a  more  powerful  and  prodigal  hand,  restored  them  to 
the  people.  With  many  disorders,  and  with  few  political  checks 
upon  power,  nature  had  still  fair  play;  the  sources  of  acquisition 
were  not  dried  up;  and  therefore  the  trade,  the  manufactures, 
and  the  commerce  of  the  country  flourished.  Even  avarice  and 
usury  itself  operated,  both  for  the  preservation  and  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  national  wealth.  The  husbandman  and  manufacturer 
paid  heavy  interest,  but  then  they  augmented  the  fund  from  whence 
they  were  again  to  borrow.  Their  resources  were  dearly  bought, 
but  they  were  sure  ;  and  the  general  stock  of  the  community  grew 
by  the  general  effort. 


THE  SAME  CONTINEED. — Edmund  Burke. 

But  under  the  English  government  all  this  order  is  reversed. 
The  Tartar  invasion  was  mischievous  ;  but  it  is  our  protection 
that  destroys  India.  It  was  their  enmity,  but  it  is  our  friendship. 
Our  conquest  there,  after  twenty  years,  is  as  crude  as  it  was  the 
first  day.  The  natives  scarcely  know  what  it  is  to  see  the  gray 
head  of  an  Englishman.  Young  men  (boys  almost)  govern  there, 
without  society,  and  without  sympathy  with  the  natives.  They 
have  no  more  social  habits  with  the  people,  than  if  they  still  re¬ 
sided  in  England ;  nor,  indeed,  any  species  of  intercourse  but  that 
which  is  necessary  to  making  a  sudden  fortune,  with  a  view  to  a 
remote  settlement.  Animated  with  all  the  avarice  of  age,  and  all 
the  impetuosity  of  youth,  they  roll  in  one  after  another  ;  wave 
after  wave ;  and  there  is  nothing  before  the  eyes  of  the  natives 
but  an  endless,  hopeless  prospect  of  new  flights  of  birds  of  prev 
12  * 
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and  passage,  with  appetites  continually  renewing  for  a  food  that 
is  continually  wasting.  Every  rupee  of  profit  made  by  an  Eng¬ 
lishman.  is  lost  for  ever  to  India.  With  us  are  no  retributory 
superstitions,  by  which  a  foundation  of  charity  compensates, 
through  ages,  to  the  poor,  for  the  rapine  and  injustice  of  a  day. 
IV  ith  us.  no  pride  erects  stately  monuments  which  repair  the  mis¬ 
chiefs  which  pride  had  produced,  and  which  adorn  a  country  out 
of  its  own  spoils.  England  has  erected  no  churches,  no  hospitals, 
do  palaces,  no  schools;  England  has  built  no  bridges,  made  no 
high  roads,  cut  no  navigations,  dug  out  no  reservoirs.  Every 
other  conqueror  of  every  other  description  has  left  some  monu¬ 
ment,  either  of  state  or  beneficence,  behind  him.  Were  we  to  be 
driven  out  of  India  this  day.  nothing  would  remain  to  tell  that  it 
had  been  possessed,  during  the  inglorious  period  of  our  dominion, 
by  anything  better  than  the  ourang-outang  or  the  tiger. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  hoys  we  send  to  India  worse,  than  in 
the  boys  whom  we  are  whipping  at  school,  or  that  we  see  trailing 
a  pike,  or  bending  over  a  desk  at  home.  But  as  English  youth 
in  India  drink  the  intoxicating  draught  of  authority  and  domin¬ 
ion  before  their  heads  are  able  to  bear  it,  and  as  they  are  full 
grown  in  fortune  long  before  they  are  ripe  in  principle,  neither 
nature  nor  reason  have  any  opportunity  to  exert  themselves  for 
remedy  of  the  excesses  of  their  premature  power.  The  conse¬ 
quences  of  their  ponduct,  which  in  good  minds  (and  many  of 
theirs  are  probably  such)  might  produce  penitence  or  amendment, 
are  unable  to  pursue  the  rapidity  of  their  flight.  Their  prey  is 
lodged  in  England;  and  the  cries  of  India  are  given  to  seas  and 
winds,  to  be  blown  about,  in  every  breaking  up  of  the  monsoon, 
over  a  remote  and  unhearing  ocean.  In  India,  all  the  vices  operate 
by  which  sudden  fortune  is  acquired  ;  in  England  are  often  dis¬ 
played  by  the  same  persons,  the  virtues  which  dispense  hereditary 
wealth.  Arrived  in  England,  the  destroyers  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  a  whole  kingdom  will  find  the  best  company  in  this  na¬ 
tion,  at  a  board  of  elegance  and  hospitality  Here  the  manufac¬ 
turer  and  husbandman  will  bless  the  just  and  punctual  hand  that 
in  India  has  torn  the  cloth  from  the  loom,  or  wrested  the  scanty 
portion  of  rice  and  salt  from  the  peasant  of  Bengal,  or  wrung 
from  him  the  very  opium  in  which  he  forgot  his  oppressions  and 
his  oppressor.  They  marry  into  your  families ;  they  enter  into 
your  senate ;  they  ease  your  estates  by  loans  ;  they  raise  their 
value  by  demands ;  they  cherish  and  protect  your  relations,  which 
lie  heavy  on  your  patronage ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  house  in  the 
kingdom  that  does  not  feel  some  concern  and  interest  that  makes 
all  reform  of  our  eastern  government  appear  officious  and  disgust¬ 
ing  ;  and  on  the  whole,  a  most  discouraging  attempt.  In  such  an 
attempt  you  hurt  those  who  are  able  to  return  kindness,  or  to  re- 
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sent  injury.  If  you  succeed,  you  save  those  who  cannot  so  much 
as  give  you  thanks.  All  these  things  show  the  difficulty  of  the 
work  we  have  on  hand :  but  they  show  its  necessity  too.  Our 
Indian  government  is  in  its  best  state  a  grievance.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  correctives  should  be  uncommonly  vigorous ;  and  the 
work  of  men,  sanguine,  warm,  and  even  impassioned  in  the  cause. 
But  it  is  an  arduous  thing  to  plead  against  abuses  of  a  power 
which  originates  from  your  own  country,  and  affects  those  whom 
we  are  used  to  consider  as  strangers. 


TRUE  AMBITION. — Henry  Clay. 

I  have  been  accused  of  ambition  in  presenting  this  measure; 
ambition,  inordinate  ambition.  If  I  had  thought  of  myself  only, 
I  should  have  never  brought  it  forward.  I  know  well  the  perils 
to  which  I  expose  myself.  I  know  the  risks  of  alienating  faithful 
and  valued  friends,  with  but  little  prospect  of  making  new  ones; 
and  the  honest  misconception  both  of  friends  and  foes. 

Ambition  ?  If  I  had  listened  to  its  soft  and  seducing  whispers  ; 
if  I  had  yielded  myself  to  the  dictates  of  a  cold,  calculating,  and 
prudential  policy,  I  would  have  stood  unmoved.  I  might  even 
have  silently  gazed  on  the  raging  storm,  enjoyed  its  loudest  thun¬ 
ders,  and  left  those  who  are  charged  with  the  care  of  the  vessel  of 
state  to  conduct  it  as  they  could.  I  have  been,  heretofore,  often 
unjustly  accused  of  ambition.  Low,  grovelling  souls,  who  are 
utterly  incapable  of  elevating  themselves  to  the  higher  and  nobler 
duties  of  pure  patriotism,  judge  me  by  the  venal  rule  which  they 
prescribe  to  themselves.  I  have  given  to  the  winds  those  false 
accusations,  as  I  consign  that  which  now  impeaches  my  motives. 

I  have  no  desire  for  office.  The  most  exalted  is  but  a  prison, 
in  which  the  incarcerated  incumbent  daily  receives  his  cold,  heart¬ 
less  visitants,  and  is  cut  off  from  the  practical  enjoyment  of  all 
the  blessings  of  genuine  freedom.  I  am  no  candidate  for  any 
office  in  the  gift  of  the  people  of  these  states,  united  or  separated. 
I  never  wish,  never  expect  to  be.  Pass  this  bill,  tranquillize  the 
country,  restore  confidence  and  affection  in  the  Union,  and  I  am 
willing  to  go  home  to  Ashland,  and  renounce  public  service  for  ever. 

I  shall  there  find,  in  its  groves,  under  its  shades,  on  its  lawns, 
mid  my  flocks  and  herds,  in  the  bosom  of  my  family,  sincerity 
and  truth,  attachment  and  fidelity  and  gratitude,  which  I  have 
not  always  found  in  the  walks  of  public  life.  Yes,  I  have  ambi¬ 
tion.  But  it  is  the  ambition  of  being  the  humble  instrument,  in 
the  hands  of  Providence,  of  reconciling  a  divided  people;  of  re¬ 
viving  concord  and  harmony  in  a  distracted  land.  It  is  the  am¬ 
bition  of  contemplating  the  glorious  spectacle  of  a  free,  united , 
and  jirosperous  people. 
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THE  OATH  OF  ALLEGIANCE. — Victor  Hugo. 

Such  are  the  things  which  have  been  seen  in  France  on  account 
of  the  oath  to  M.  Bonaparte.  They  have  sworn  here,  there,  every¬ 
where  ;  at  Paris,  at  the  east,  at  the  west,  at  the  north,  at  the 
south  ;  it  has  been  in  France  during  all  a  great  month,  a  tableau 
of  arms  stretched  out,  and  of  hands  raised  up ;  final  chorus  :  Let 
us  swear ,  etc.  The  ministers  swore  before  the  president,  the  pre¬ 
fects  before  the  ministers,  the  mob  before  the  prefects. 

What  is  M.  Bonaparte  doing  with  all  these  oaths  ?  Is  he 
making  a  collection  of  them  ?  Where  does  he  put  them  ?  It  has 
been  remarked  that  the  oath  has  never  been  refused  except  by 
functionaries  who  are  not  remunerated  ;  the  counsellors-general, 
for  example.  In  reality,  it  is  to  the  budget  that  they  have  taken 
oath.  One  heard,  on  the  29th  of  March  last,  a  certain  senator 
implore  in  a  high  voice  against  the  omission  of  his  name,  which 
was  in  a  certain  sense  an  accidental  modesty.  M.  Sibour,  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Paris,  swore;  M.  Franck  Carre,  procureur-general  at  the 
Court  of  Peers  in  the  affair  of  Boulogne,  swore  ;  M.  Dupin,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Assembly  on  the  2d  of  December,  swore 
Oh,  my  God  !  it  is  enough  to  make  one  wring  his  hands  with 
shame  !  It  is,  however,  a  holy  thing,  this  oath  !  The  man  who 
makes  an  oath  is  no  longer  a  man,  he  is  an  altar  ;  God  descends 
on  him.  Man,  that  infirmity,  that  shadow,  that  atom,  that  grain 
of  sand,  that  drop  of  water,  that  tear  fallen  from  the  eyes  of 
destiny  ;  man,  so  little,  so  weak,  so  uncertain,  so  ignorant,  and  so 
restless  ;  man.  who  goes  on  in  trouble  and  doubt,  knowing  little  of 
yesterday  and  nothing  of  to-morrow;  seeing  just  enough  of  his 
path  to  place  his  foot  before  him,  the  rest  darkness  ;  man,  trem¬ 
bling  if  lie  looks  before  him,  sad  if  he  looks  behind  him;  man, 
enveloped  in  these  immensities  and  these  obscurities,  time,  space, 
being,  and  lost  in  them;  having  a  gulf  within  him,  his  soul,  and 
a  gulf  without  him,  heaven  ;  man,  who,  at  certain  hours,  bends 
down  with  a  sort  of  sacred  horror  beneath  all  the  forces  of  nature, 
under  the  sound  of  the  sea,  under  the  shivering  of  the  trees, 
uuder  the  shadow  of  the  mountains,  under  the  beaming  of  the 
stars;  man,  who  cannot  raise  his  head  by  day  without  being 
blinded  by  the  light,  by  night  without  being  crushed  by  the  infi¬ 
nite ;  man,  who  knows  nothing,  who  sees  nothing,  who  hears 
nothing,  who,  perhaps,  carried  away  to-morrow,  to-day,  this 
moment,  by  the  wave  which  passes,  by  the  wind  which  blows,  by 
the  flintstone  which  falls,  by  the  hour  which  rings;  man,  endowed 
for  a  day,  this  shivering,  tottering,  miserable  being,  the  coral  of 
chance,  "the  plaything  of  the  minute  which  is  flying  by,  collects 
himself  suddenly,  before  the  enigma  which  they  call  human  life, 
feels  that  there  is  in  him  something  grander  than  the  abyss,  honor  ; 
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stronger  than  fatality,  virtue ;  deeper  than  the  unknown,  faith  ; 
and  alone,  feeble,  and  naked,  he  says  to  all  this  awful  mystery 
which  holds  him,  and  which  envelops  him :  “  Do  with  me  what 
thou  wilt,  but  as  for  me,  I  will  do  this,  and  I  shall  not  do  that;” 
and  bold,  serene,  tranquil,  creating  with  a  word  a  fixed  point  in 
this  sombre  instability  which  fills  the  horizon  ;  as  a  sailor  casts  an 
anchor  in  the  ocean,  he  casts  his  oath  into  the  future.  Oh,  oath  ! 
Wonderful  confidence  of  the  just  man  in  himself!  Sublime  per¬ 
mission  to  affirm,  given  by  God  to  man  !  It  is  finished.  There  is 
no  more  of  it.  One  more  splendor  of  the  soul  has  vanished  ! 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTUR  Y. — Victor  Hugo. 

Let  us  have  faith.  No,  let  us  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  crushed. 
To  despair  is  to  desert.  Let  us  look  at  the  future.  The  future — 
one  does  not  know  what  tempests  separate  us  from  the  port ;  but 
the  port,  radiant,  though  distant,  is  in  view ;  the  future,  let  us 
repeat  it,  is  the  Republic  for  all ;  let  us  add,  the  future  is  peace 
with  all.  Let  us  not  fall  into  the  vulgar  whim  and  dishonor  the 
century  in  which  we  live.  Erasmus  called  the  sixteenth  century 
the  “  excrement  of  times,”  fex  temporum  ;  Bossuet  thus  charac¬ 
terizes  the  seventeenth  century  :  “  A  time  wicked  and  small  ■” 
Rousseau  stigmatizes  the  eighteenth  century  in  these  terms : 
“  This  great  rottenness  in  which  we  live.”  Posterity  has  decided 
against  these  illustrious  minds.  She  has  said  to  Erasmus,  “  The 
sixteenth  century  is  grand she  has  said  to  Bossuet,  “  The 
seventeenth  century  is  grand  she  has  said  to  Rousseau,  “  The 
eighteenth  century  is  grand.”  The  infamy  of  these  centuries 
must  have  been  real,  yet  these  strong  men  were  wrong  in  com¬ 
plaining.  The  thinker  ought  to  accept  with  simplicity  and  calm¬ 
ness  the  centre  in  which  Providence  has  placed  him.  The 
splendor  of  the  human  intelligence,  the  elevation  of  human  genius 
does  not  shine  less  by  contrast  than  by  harmony  with  times.  The 
stoical  and  profound  man  is  not  debased  by  baseness  around  him. 
Virgil,  Petrarch,  Raciue,  are  great  in  their  purple  ;  Job  is  greater 
on  his  dunghill.  But  we  can  say  it,  we  men  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  nineteenth  century  is  not  a  dunghill.  Whatever 
may  be  the  shames  of  the  present  instant,  whatever  may  be  the 
blows  by  which  the  shifting  gear  of  events  may  strike  us,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  apparent  desertion  or  the  momentary  lethargy  of 
minds,  none  of  us  democrats  will  disown  this  magnificent  epoch  in 
which  we  live,  the  masculine  age  of  humanity.  Let  us  proclaim 
this  aloud,  let  us  proclaim  it  in  our  fall  and  in  our  overthrow,  this 
century  is  the  grandest  of  centuries ;  and  do  you  know  why  ? 
because  it  is  the  sweetest.  This  century,  the  immediate  and  the 
first  issue  of  the  French  Revolution,  freed  the  slave  in  America, 
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elevated  the  parias  in  Asia,  extinguished  the  funeral-pile  in  India, 
and  crushed  the  last  firebrands  at  the  martyr’s  stake  in  Europe; 
is  civilizing  Turkey,  is  causing  the  gospel  to  penetrate  even  to  the 
refutation  of  the  Koran,  elevates  woman,  subordinates  the  right 
of  might  to  the  might  of  right,  suppresses  piracies,  softens  suffer¬ 
ing,  makes  the  galleys  wholesome,  throws  the  red  branding-iron 
into  the  sewer,  condemns  the  death  penalty,  takes  the  ball  from 
the  foot  of  the  galley-slave,  abolishes  corporal  punishment, 
degrades  and  dishonors  war,  takes  the  edge  away  from  the  Dukes 
of  Alva  and  the  Charles  the  Ninths,  tears  out  the  claws  of  tyrants. 

This  century  proclaims  the  sovereignty  of  the  citizen  and  the 
inviolability  of  life;  it  crowns  the  people  and  consecrates  man. 
In  art  it  has  all  varieties  of  genius :  writers,  orators,  poets,  his¬ 
torians,  publicists,  philosophers,  painters,  statuaries,  musicians  ; 
majesty,  grace,  power,  strength,  brilliancy,  depth,  color,  form,  style. 
It  reinvigorates  itself  at  once  in  the  real  and  in  the  ideal,  and 
carries  in  its  hand  those  two  thunderbolts,  the  true  and  the  beauti¬ 
ful.  In  science  it  performs  every  miracle;  it  makes  saltpetre  out 
of  cotton,  of  steam  a  horse,  of  the  voltaic  pile  a  workman,  of  the 
electric  fluid  a  messenger,  of  the  sun  a  painter;  it  waters  itself 
with  subterranean  waters  till  it  warms  itself  with  central  fire  ;  it 
opens  on  the  two  infinities  those  two  windows,  the  telescope  on  the 
infinitely  great,  the  microscope  on  the  infinitely  little,  and  it  finds 
in  the  first  abyss  stars,  and  in  the  second  insects,  which  prove 
God  to  it.  It  suppresses  duration,  it  suppresses  space,  it  sup¬ 
presses  suffering;  it  writes  a  letter  from  Paris  to  London,  and  it 
has  the  answer  in  ten  minutes;  it  amputates  a  man’s  thigh  while 
the  man  is  singing  and  smiling.  It  has  only  to  realize — and  it  is 
close  upon  it — a  progress  which  is  nothing  at  the  side  of  the 
other  miracles  which  it  has  already  done  ;  it  has  only  to  find  the 
means  to  propel  in  a  mass  of  air  a  bubble  of  air  still  lighter ;  it 
has  already  secured  the  air-bubble,  and  it  holds  it  imprisoned  ;  it 
has  only  to  find  the  impelling  force,  only  to  make  the  vacuum  before 
the  balloon,  for  example,  only  to  burn  the  air  before  it,  as  the 
rocket  would;  it  has  only  to  resolve  in  some  such  way  this  prob¬ 
lem,  and  it  will  resolve  it;  and  do  you  know  what  will  happen 
then  ?  At  that  very  instant  frontiers  will  vanish,  barriers  will 
retire,  everything  which  is  a  Chinese  wall  ai’ound  thought,  around 
commerce,  around  industry,  around  nationalities,  around  progress, 
will  crumble ;  in  spite  of  censorship,  in  spite  of  the  index,  it  will 
rain  books  and  journals  everywhere;  Voltaire,  Diderot,  Rousseau 
will  fall  in  hail  on  Rome,  on  Naples,  on  Vienna,  on  St.  Peters¬ 
burg ;  human  speech  is  manna  and  the  serf  will  pick  it  up  in  the 
furrow;  fanaticisms  will  die,  oppression  will  be  impossible;  man 
crawls  along  the  earth,  he  escapes;  civilization  will  make  herself 
a  flock  of  birds  and  fly  away,  and  go  whirling,  and  light  joyously 
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on  all  points  of  the  globe  at  once.  Stop  !  there  she  is,  she  is 
passing  ;  point  your  cannon,  old  despotisms,  she  disdains  you  ;  you 
are  only  the  bullet,  she  is  the  lightning ;  no  more  hatreds,  no 
more  interests  mutually  annulling  one  another,  no  more  wars ;  a 
sort  of  new  life,  made  up  of  concord  and  light,  carries  away  and 
pacifies  the  world  ;  the  fraternity  of  peoples  crosses  space  and 
communes  in  the  eternal  azure,  men  are  mingled  in  the  heavens. 
Until  this  last  progress,  see  the  point  to  which  this  century  has 
brought  civilization. 


PRACTICES  OF  THE  EARLY  ATHENIANS  IN  BESTOWING 
PUBLIC  HONORS.— ASschines. 

Since  I  have  mentioned  crowns  and  rewards,  I  must,  0  men 
of  Athens,  while  it  is  in  my  mind,  foretell  you,  that  unless  you 
put  an  end  to  this  profusion  of  rewards  and  crowns  bestowed  at 
random,  the  event  will  be,  that  neither  those  who  are  so  honored 
will  set  much  value  upon  your  favors,  nor  will  the  affairs  of  the 
city  be  ever  better  administered.  For  such  a  proceeding  will  not 
make  the  bad  citizen  better,  while  it  drives  the  good  into  uttfer 
despair.  That  there  is  great  truth  in  this  observation,  I  think  I 
cau  now  bring  you  strong  arguments  to  prove.  For  if  it  were  asked 
whether  the  city  appears  to  you  more  illustrious  in  its  present 
state,  or  under  our  ancestors?  You  would  unanimously  agree  in 
saying,  “  Under  our  ancestors.”  Or  whether  the  men  in  those 
days  were  better  than  they  are  in  the  present  ?  You  will  all 
say,  “  They  were  then  very  extraordinary,  but  now  very  greatly 
degenerate.”  Or  whether  public  rewards,  crowns,  honorary 
proclamations,  and  the  right  of  commons  in  the  Prytaneum  were 
oftener  conferred  than  now  ?  It  must  be  confessed,  that  in  those 
days  distinguished  honors  were  scarce,  and  the  name  of  virtue 
was  valuable  and  precious ;  but  now  they  are  become  vile,  and 
of  no  esteem:  and  you  confer  crowns  without  judgment  or  dis¬ 
tinction,  by  mere  role  and  custom. 

I  will  now  make  you  sensible,  that  what  I  say  is  right,  by 
somewhat  a  still  plainer  example.  Whether  do  you  think  The- 
mistocles  the  better  man,  who  commanded  when  you  conquered 
the  Persians  in  the  fight  at  Salamis;  or  Demosthenes,  who 
deserted  his  post  at  Chseronea?  Whether  Miltiades,  who  con¬ 
quered  the  Barbarians  in  the  battle  of  Marathon,  or  this  same 
coward  ?  Do  you  count  him  more  worthy  than  those  heroes 
who  brought  the  people  back  from  their  flight  to  Phyle,  or  than 
Aristides,  surnamed  the  just;  an  appellation  unlike  what  is  given 
Demosthenes.  For  my  own  part,  I  should  not  think  it  fit  (by 
all  the  Olympian  powers)  to  mention  this  savage  in  the  same  day 
with  those  great  men  :  and  yet  let  Demosthenes  show  you,  when 
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he  is  to  speak,  where  it  is  ever  recorded,  that  any  of  these  men 
were  crowned  Were  the  people  ungrateful  then?  No;  but 
rather  magnanimous:  And  they  who  received  not  such  honors 
were  worthy  sons  of  the  city;  for  they  did  not  think  it  needful 
to  be  honored  by  the  decrees,  but  in  the  memories  of  those 
whom  they  had  well  served.  An  honor  which,  from  that  time  to 
this  day,  remains  unfading  and  immortal. 

It  is  worth  mentioning  what  honors  were  conferred  in  those 
days.  There  were  some  of  our  brave  countrymen  in  those  days, 
who,  after  long  sufferings  and  great  dangers,  had  overcome  the 
Medes  in  battle  at  the  river  Strymon.  They,  at  their  return 
hither,  petitioned  the  people  for  a  reward,  and  the  people  granted 
them  great  honors  (as  they  were  then  esteemed);  viz.,  that  three 
stone  Mercuries  should  be  erected  for  them  in  the  portico  of  the 
Mercuries.  But  it  was  ordered  that  they  should  not  be  inscribed 
with  their  names;  that  the  inscription  might  not  seem  to  belong 
to  the  generals,  but  to  the  people  That  I  speak  the  truth,  you 
shall  learn  from  the  verses  engraved  upon  them,  for  this  is  the 
inscription  upon  the  first  Mercury  : — 

Brave  were  the  men,  who  late  near  Strymon’s  shore, 

On  Media’s  sons  with  dauntless  fury  bore  : 

Famine  and  death  they  dealt  upon  the  foe, 

And  taught  them  first  their  impotence  to  know. 

This  upon  the  second  : — 

These  honors  Athens  to  their  chiefs  ordained, 

Grateful  for  service  done,  for  glory  gained. 

Succeeding  ages  viewing  these  shall  feel 
More  glowing  ardor  for  the  public  weal  : 

With  emulation  catch  the  generous  flame, 

Through  toils  and  dangers  rush  to  deathless  fame. 

But  upon  the  third  Mercury  is  this  inscription : — 

In  days  of  old,  when  hence  Menestheus  led 
Athenian  bands  to  Troja’s  sacred  shores, 

With  Atreus’  sons  ;  then  Homer,  much-famed  bard, 

Him  sung  renowned  in  arms  ;  ’mongst  warlike  Greeks, 

A  leader  eminent,  expert,  and  brave  : — 

In  noble  deeds  of  war,  and  manly  virtue, 

Still  to  be  leaders  is  the  pride  of  Athens. 

Is  there  anywhere  mention  made  of  the  generals’  names  ? 
Nowhere;  but  always  the  people’s  names.  Let  your  imagination 
then  convey  you  likewise  into  the  Portico  called  Paecile  ;  for 
monuments  of  all  the  famous  exploits  of  your  ancestors  are  pre¬ 
served  in  the  forum.  Do  you  ask  me  why  I  send  you  thither, 
0  Athenians?  Why,  that  there  you  may  see  the  battle  of  Mar- 
athou  painted:  Who  was  the  general?  There  is  not  one  of 
you  but  could  answer,  Miltiades;  yet  his  name  is  not  inscribed 
there:  How!  Did  not  he  request  this  honor?  He  did;  but 
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the  people  did  not  grant  it;  but  instead  of  mentioning  his  name, 
permitted  him  to  be  painted  foremost  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
exhorting  the  soldiers  to  their  duty. 


PHILIP  AND  THE  ATHENIANS. — Demosthenes. 

If  any  of  you,  Athenians,  thinks  that  Philip  is  hard  to  struggle 
with,  considering  both  the  magnitude  of  the  power  already  to  his 
hand  and  the  fact  that  all  the  strong  places  are  lost  to  our  state — 
he  thinks  rightly  enough.  But  let  him  take  this  into  account: 
that  we  ourselves,  Athenians,  once  held  Lydna,  and  Potidaea,  and 
Methone,  and  all  that  country — as  it  were  in  our  own  home-circle  ; 
and  many  of  the  states  now  under  his  sway  were  beginning  to  be 
self-ruled  and  free,  and  preferred  to  hold  friendly  relations  with 
us  rather  than  with  him.  Now,  then,  if  Philip  had  harbored  at 
that  time  the  idea  that  it  was  hard  to  struggle  with  the  Athenians 
when  they  had  such  strongholds  in  his  country,  while  he  was 
destitute  of  allies — he  would  have  effected  none  of  those  things 
which  he  has  accomplished,  nor  would  he  have  ever  acquired  so 
great  power.  But  he  at  least  knew  this  well  enough,  Athenians 
— that  all  these  strongholds  are  prizes  of  war  open  to  each  contest¬ 
ant,  and  that  naturally  the  possessions  of  the  absent  fall  to  those 
who  are  on  the  spot,  and  the  opportunities  of  the  careless  are 
seized  by  those  willing  to  work  and  to  risk.  It  has  been  so  in  his 
case,  for,  possessed  by  such  sentiments,  he  has  thoroughly  subdued 
and  now  holds  all  places:  some,  as  one  might  hold  them  in  his 
grasp  by  custom  of  war ;  others,  by  having  made  them  allies  and 
friends.  No  wonder  :  for  all  are  ready  to  give  their  heart-felt  ad¬ 
herence  to  those  whom  they  see  prepared  and  ready  to  do  what 
necessity  demands. 

In  like  manner,  if  you  also,  Athenians,  are  now  ready  to  adopt 
the  same  principle  (since,  alas  !  you  were  not  before),  and  each 
one  of  you,  throwing  away  all  dissimulation,  is  ready  to  show  him¬ 
self  useful  to  the  state,  as  far  as  its  necessity  and  his  power  ex¬ 
tend  ;  if  each  is  ready  to  do — the  rich  to  contribute,  those  of 
serviceable  age  to  take  the  field ;  in  a  word,  if  you  choose  to  be 
your  own  masters,  and  each  individual  ceases  to  do  nothing,  hoping 
that  his  neighbor  will  do  all  for  him — you  will  both  regain  your 
possessions  (with  Heaven’s  permission)  and  recover  your  opportu¬ 
nities  recklessly  squandered :  you  will  take  vengeance  on  him. 

Do  not  suppose  his  present  happy  fortune  immutable — immortal, 
like  a  god’s ;  on  the  other  hand,  some  hate  him,  others  fear  him, 
Athenians,  and  envy  him,  and  that,  too,  in  the  number  of  those 
who  seem  on  intimate  terms  with  him  ;  for  all  those  passions  that 
rage  in  other  men,  we  may  assume  to  be  hidden  in  the  bosoms  of 
13  K 
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those  also  that  surround  him.  Now,  however,  all  these  passions 
have  crouched  before  him,  having  no  escape  on  account  of  your 
laziness  and  indifference,  which,  I  repeat,  you  ought  immediately 
to  abandon.  For  you  see  the  state  of  things,  Athenians,  to  what 
a  pitch  of  arrogance  he  has  come — this  man  who  gives  you  no 
choice  to  act  or  to  remain  quiet,  but  brags  about  and  talks  words 
of  overwhelming  insolence,  as  they  tell  us.  He  is  not  such  a 
character  as  to  rest  with  the  possessions  which  he  has  conquered, 
but  is  always  compassing  something  else,  and  at  every  point  hedg¬ 
ing  us,  dallying  and  supine,  in  narrower  and  narrower  circles. 
When,  then,  Athenians,  when  will  you  do  what  you  ought?  As 
soon  as  something  happens ?  As  soon,  great  Jove!  as  necessity 
compels  you  ?  Why,  what  does  necessity  compel  you  to  think 
now  of  your  deeds  ?  In  my  opinion,  the  most  urgent  necessity  to 
freemen  is  the  disgrace  attendant  upon  their  public  policy. 

Or  do  you  prefer — tell  me,  do  you  prefer  to  wander  about  here 
and  there,  asking  in  the  market-place,  “  What  news  ?  what  news  ?” 
What  can  be  newer  than  that  a  Macedonian  should  crush  Athe¬ 
nians  in  war  and  lord  it  over  all  Greece  ?  “  Is  Philip  dead  ?”  “  No, 
by  Jove,  but  he’s  sick.”  What  difference  is  it  to  you?  what  dif¬ 
ference  ?  For  if  anything  should  happen  to  him,  you  would 
quickly  raise  up  another  Philip,  if  you  manage  your  public  affairs 
as  you  now  do.  For  not  so  much  to  his  own  strength  as  to  your 
laziness  does  he  owe  his  present  aggrandizement. 

Yet  even  if  anything  should  happen  to  him,  and  fortune  begin 
to  favor  us  (for  she  has  always  cared  for  us  more  kindly  than  we 
for  ourselves)  ;  you  know  that  by  being  nearer  to  them  you  could 
assert  your  power  over  all  these  disordered  possessions,  and  could 
dictate  what  terms  you  might  choose  ;  but  as  you  now  act,  if  some 
chance  should  give  you  Amphipolis,  you  could  not  take  it,  so  lack¬ 
ing  are  you  in  your  preparations  and  zeal. 


MEASURES  TO  BE  ADOPTED  TO  RESIST  PHILIP. 

Demosthenes. 

Let  any  one  now  come  forward  and  tell  me,  by  whose  contriv¬ 
ance  but  ours,  Philip  has  grown  strong.  Well,  sir,  this  looks  bad, 
but  things  at  home  are  better.  What  proof  can  be  adduced  ? 
The  parapets  that  are  whitewashed  ?  The  roads  that  are  repaired  ? 
fountains  and  fooleries  ?  Look  at  the  men  of  whose  statesmanship 
these  are  the  fruits.  They  have  risen  from  beggary  to  opulence, 
or  from  obscurity  to  honor;  some  have  made  their  private  houses 
more  splendid  than  the  public  buildings ;  and  in  proportion  as  the 
state  has  declined,  their  fortunes  have  been  exalted. 

What  has  produced  these  results?  How  is  it  that  all  went 
prosperously  then,  and  now  goes  wrong  ?  Because  anciently  the 
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people,  having  the  courage  to  be  soldiers,  controlled  the  statesmen, 
and  disposed  of  all  emoluments ;  any  of  the  rest  was  happy  to  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  people  his  share  of  honor,  office,  or  advantage. 
Now,  contrariwise,  the  statesmen  dispose  of  emoluments;  through 
them  everything  is  done  ;  you  the  people,  enervated,  stripped  of 
treasure  and  allies,  are  become  as  underlings  and  hangers-on, 
happy  if  these  persons  dole  you  out  show-money  or  send  you  pal¬ 
try  beeves ;  and,  the  unmanliest  part  of  all,  you  are  grateful  for 
receiving  your  own  They,  cooping  you  in  the  city,  lead  you  to 
your  pleasures,  and  make  you  tame  and  submissive  to  their  hands. 
It  is  impossible,  I  say,  to  have  a  high  and  noble  spirit,  while  you 
are  engaged  in  petty  and  mean  employments :  whatever  be  the 
pursuits  of  men,  their  characters  must  be  similar.  By  Ceres,  I 
should  not  wonder,  if  I,  for  mentioning  these  things,  suffered 
more  from  your  resentment  than  the  men  who  have  brought  them 
to  pass.  For  even  liberty  of  speech  you  allow  not  on  all  subjects; 
I  marvel  indeed  you  have  allowed  it  here. 

Would  you  but  even  now,  renouncing  these  practices,  perform 
military  service  and  act  worthily  of  yourselves ;  would  you  employ 
these  domestic  superfluities  as  a  means  to  gain  advantage  abroad  ; 
perhaps,  Athenians,  perhaps  you  might  gain  some  solid  and  im¬ 
portant  advantage,  and  be  rid  of  these  perquisites,  which  are  like 
the  diet  ordered  by  physicians  for  the  sick.  As  that  neither  im¬ 
parts  strength,  nor  suffers  the  patient  to  die,  so  your  allowances 
are  not  enough  to  be  of  substantial  benefit,  nor  yet  permit  you  to 
reject  them  and  turn  to  something  else.  Thus  do  they  increase 
the  general  apathy.  What  ?  I  shall  be  asked  :  mean  you  stipen¬ 
diary  service?  Yes,  and  forthwith  the  same  arrangement  for  all, 
Athenians,  that  each,  taking  his  dividend  from  the  public,  may  be 
what  the  state  requires.  Is  peace  to  be  had  ?  You  are  better  at 
home,  under  no  compulsion  to  act  dishonorably  from  indigence. 
Is  there  such  an  emergency  as  the  present  ?  Better  to  be  a  sol¬ 
dier,  as  you  ought,  in  your  country’s  cause,  maintained  by  those 
very  allowances.  Is  any  one  of  you  beyond  the  military  age  ? 
What  he  now  irregularly  takes  without  doing  service,  let  him  take 
by  just  regulation,  superintending  and  transacting  needful  busi¬ 
ness.  Thus,  without  derogating  from  or  adding  to  our  political 
system,  only  removing  some  irregularity,  I  bring  it  into  order,  es¬ 
tablishing  a  uniform  rule  for  receiving  money,  for  serving  in  war, 
for  sitting  on  juries,  for  doing  what  each  according  to  his  age  can 
do,  and  what  occasion  requires.  I  never  advise  we  should  give  to 
idlers  the  wages  of  the  diligent,  or  sit  at  leisure,  passive  and  help¬ 
less,  to  hear  that  such  a  one’s  mercenaries  are  victorious ;  as  we 
now  do.  Not  that  I  blame  any  one  who  does  you  a  service  :  I  only 
call  upon  you,  Athenians,  to  perform  on  your  own  account  those 
duties  for  which  you  honor  strangers,  and  not  to  surrender  that 
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post  of  dignity  which,  won  through  many  glorious  dangers,  your 
ancestors  have  bequeathed. 

I  have  said  nearly  all  that  I  think  necessary.  I  trust  you 
will  adopt  that  course  which  is  best  for  the  country  and  your¬ 
selves. 


LIBERTY  AND  PREROGATIVE.— Daniel  Webster. 

The  contest  for  ages  has  been  to  rescue  liberty  from  the  grasp 
of  executive  power.  Whoever  has  engaged  in  her  sacred  cause, 
from  the  days  of  the  downfall  of  those  great  aristocracies  which 
had  stood  between  the  king  and  the  people  to  the  time  of  our 
own  independence,  has  struggled  for  the  accomplishment  of  that 
single  object.  On  the  long  list  of  the  champions  of  human  free¬ 
dom,  there  is  not  one  name  dimmed  by  the  reproach  of  advocating 
the  extension  of  executive  authority  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  uni¬ 
form  and  steady  purpose  of  all  such  champions  has  been  to  limit 
and  restrain  it.  To  this  end  the  spirit  of  liberty,  growing  more 
and  more  enlightened,  and  more  and  more  vigorous  from  age  to 
age,  has  been  battering  for  centuries  against  the  solid  butmeDts  of 
the  feudal  system.  To  this  end,  all  that  could  be  gained  from  the 
imprudence,  snatched  from  the  weakness,  or  wrung  from  the 
necessities  of  crowned  heads,  has  been  carefully  gathered  up, 
secured,  and  hoarded  as  the  rich  treasures,  the  very  jewels  of 
liberty.  To  this  end,  popular  aud  representative  right  has  kept 
up  its  warfare  against  prerogative  with  various  success ;  some¬ 
times  writing  the  history  of  a  whole  age  in  blood ;  sometimes 
witnessing  the  martyrdom  of  Sidneys  and  Russells,  often  baffled 
and  repulsed,  but  still  gaining,  on  the  whole,  and  holding  what  it 
gained  with  a  grasp  which  nothing  but  the  complete  extinction  of 
its  own  being  could  compel  it  to  relinquish.  At  length  the  great 
conquest  over  executive  power,  in  the  leading  western  states  of 
Europe,  has  been  accomplished.  The  feudal  system,  like  other 
stupendous  fabrics  of  past  ages,  is  known  only  by  the  rubbish 
which  it  has  left  behind  it.  Crowned  heads  have  been  compelled 
to  submit  to  the  restraints  of  law,  and  the  people,  with  that  intel¬ 
ligence  and  that  spirit  which  make  their  voice  resistless,  have  been 
able  to  say  to  prerogative,  “  Thus  far  shalt  thou  come,  aud  no 
farther.”  I  need  hardly  say,  sir,  '•hat,  into  the  full  enjoyment  of 
all  which  Europe  has  reached  only  through  such  slow  and  pain¬ 
ful  steps,  we  sprang  at  once  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  by  the  establishment  of  free  representative  governments ; 
government  borrowing  more  or  less  from  the  models  of  other  free 
states,  but  strengthened,  secured,  improved  in  their  symmetry, 
and  deepened  in  their  foundation  by  those  great  men  of  our  own 
country,  whose  names  will  be  as  familiar  to  future  times  as  if  they 
were  written  on  the  arch  of  the  sky. 
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ECONOMY  AND  HONOR. — John  C.  Calhoun. 

If  taxes  should  become  necessary,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  the 
people  will  pay  cheerfully.  It  is  for  their  government  and  their 
cause,  and  it  would  be  their  interest  and  duty  to  pay.  But  it  may 
be,  and  I  believe  was  said,  that  the  people  will  not  pay  taxes, 
because  the  rights  violated  are  not  worth  defending,  or  that  the 
defence  will  cost  more  than  the  gain.  Sir,  I  here  enter  my 
solemn  protest  against  this  low  and  “  calculating  avarice  ”  enter¬ 
ing  this  hall  of  legislation.  It  is  only  fit  for  shops  and  counting- 
houses,  and  ought  not  to  disgrace  the  seat  of  power  by  its  squalid 
aspect.  Whenever  it  touches  sovereign  power,  the  nation  is 
ruined.  It  is  too  short-sighted  to  defend  itself.  It  is  a  compro¬ 
mising  spirit,  always  ready  to  yield  a  part  to  save  the  residue.  It 
is  too  timid  to  have  in  itself  the  laws  of  self-preservation.  It  is 
never  safe  but  under  the  shield  of  honor.  There  is,  sir,  one  prin¬ 
ciple  necessary  to  make  us  a  great  people — to  produce,  not  the 
form,  but  real  spirit  of  union,  and  that  is  to  protect  every  citizen 
in  the  lawful  pursuit  of  his  business.  He  will  then  feel  that  he 
is  backed  by  the  government — that  its  arm  is  his  arm.  He  then 
will  rejoice  in  its  increased  strength  and  prosperity.  Protection 
and  patriotism  are  reciprocal.  This  is  the  way  which  has  led 
nations  to  greatness.  Sir,  I  am  not  versed  in  this  calculating 
policy,  and  will  not,  therefore,  pretend  to  estimate  in  dollars  and 
cents  the  value  of  national  independence.  I  cannot  measure  in 
shillings  and  pence  the  misery,  the  stripes,  and  the  slavery  of  our 
impressed  seamen  ;  not  even  the  value  of  our  shipping,  commer¬ 
cial  and  agricultural  losses,  under  the  orders  in  council  and  the 
British  system  of  blockade.  In  thus  expressing  myself,  I  do  not 
intend  to  condemn  any  prudent  estimate  of  the  means  of  a 
country  before  it  enters  on  a  war.  That  is  wisdom,  the  other  folly. 


BARBARITY  OF  NATIONAL  HA TREDS. — Rufus  Choate. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  distinguish  a  little.  That  there 
exists  in  this  country  an  intense  sentiment  of  nationality ;  a 
cherished  energetic  feeling  and  consciousness  of  our  independent 
aud  separate  national  existence  ;  a  feeling  that  we  have  a  tran¬ 
scendent  destiny  to  fulfil,  which  we  mean  to  fulfil ;  a  great  work 
to  do,  which  we  know  how  to  do,  and  are  able  to  do ;  a  career  to 
run,  up  which  we  hope  to  ascend,  till  we  stand  on  the  steadfast 
and  glittering  summits  of  the  world ;  a  feeling,  that  we  are  sur¬ 
rounded  and  attended  by  a  noble  historical  group  of  competi¬ 
tors  and  rivals,  the  other  nations  of  the  earth,  all  of  whom  we 
hope  to  overtake,  and  even  to  distance — such  a  sentiment  as  this 
13  * 
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exists,  perhaps,  in  the  character  of  this  people.  And  this  I  do 
not  discourage,  I  do  not  condemn.  But,  sir,  that  among  these 
useful  and  beautiful  sentiments,  predominant  among  them,  there 
exists  a  temper  of  hostility  toward  this  one  particular  nation,  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  amount  to  a  habit,  a  trait,  a  national  passion — 
to  amount  to  a  state  of  feeling  which  “is  to  be  regretted,”  'and 
which  really  threatens  another  war — this  I  earnestly  and  con¬ 
fidently  deny.  I  would  not  hear  your  enemy  say  this.  Sir,  the 
indulgence  of  such  a  sentiment  by  the  people  supposes  them  to 
have  forgotten  one  of  the  counsels  of  Washington.  Call  to  mind 
the  ever  seasonable  wisdom  of  the  Farewell  Address :  “  The 
natiou  which  indulges  toward  another  an  habitual  hatred,  or  an 
habitual  fondness,  is,  in  some  degree,  a  slave.  It  is  a  slave  to  its 
animosity,  or  to  its  affection,  either  of  which  is  sufficient  to  lead 
it  astray  from  its  duty  and  its  interest.” 

No,  sir  !  no,  sir  !  We  are  above  all  this.  Let  the  Highland 
clansman,  half-naked,  half-civilized,  half-blinded  by  the  peat- 
smoke  of  his  cavern,  have  his  hereditary  enemy  and  his  here¬ 
ditary  enmity,  and  keep  the  keen,  deep,  and  pernicious  hatred, 
set  on  fire  of  hell,  alive,  if  he  can  ;  let  the  North  American  Indian 
have  his,  and  hand  it  down  from  father  to  son,  by  what  symbols 
he  may  please,  of  alligators,  and  rattlesnakes,  and  war-clubs 
smeared  with  vermilion  and  entwined  with  scarlet;  let  such  a 
country  as  Poland — cloven  to  the  earth,  the  armed  heel  on  the 
radiant  forehead,  her  body  dead,  her  soul  incapable  to  die — let  her 
remember  the  “wrongs  of  days  long  past;”  let  the  lost  and 
wandering  tribes  of  Israel  remember  theirs — the  manliness  and 
the  sympathy  of  the  world  may  allow  or  pardon  this  to  them  ;  but 
shall  America,  young,  free,  prosperous,  just  setting  out  on  the 
highway  of  heaven,  “  decorating  and  cheering  the  elevated  sphere 
she  just  begins  to  move  in,  glittering  like  the  morning  star,  full 
of  life  and  joy,”  shall  she  be  supposed  to  be  polluting  and  cor¬ 
roding  her  noble  and  happy  heart,  by  moping  over  old  stories  of 
stamp  act,  and  tea  tax,  and  the  firing  of  the  Leopard  upon  the 
Chesapeake  in  a  time  of  peace  ?  No,  sir  !  no,  sir  !  a  thousand 
times  no  !  Why,  I  protest  I  thought  all  that  had  been  settled. 
I  thought  two  wars  had  settled  it  all.  What  else  was  so  much  good 
blood  shed  for,  on  so  many  more  than  classical  fields  of  Revolu¬ 
tionary  glory  ?  For  what  was  so  much  good  blood  more  lately 
shed,  at  Lundy’s  Lane,  at  Fort  Erie,  before  and  behind  the  lines 
at  New  Orleans,  on  the  deck  of  the  Constitution,  on  the  deck  of 
the  Java,  on  the  lakes,  on  the  sea,  but  to  settle  exactly  these 
“  wrongs  of  past  days  ?”  And  have  we  come  back  sulky  and 
sullen  from  the  very  field  of  honor  ?  For  my  country,  I  deny  it. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that,  in  my  judgment,  this  notion  of 
a  national  enmity  of  feeling  toward  Great  Britain  belongs  to  a  past 
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age  of  our  history.  My  younger  countrymen  are  unconscious  of 
it.  They  disavow  it.  That  generation  in  whose  opinions  and 
feelings  the  actions  and  the  destiny  of  the  next  are  unfolded,  as 
the  tree  in  the  germ,  do  not  at  all  comprehend  your  meaning,  nor 
your  fears,  nor  your  regrets.  We  are  born  to  happier  feelings. 
We  look  to  England  as  we  look  to  France.  We  look  to  them  from 
our  new  world— not  uurenowned,  yet  a  new  world  still — and  the 
blood  mounts  to  our  cheeks ;  our  eyes  swim ;  our  voices  are 
stifled  with  emulousness  of  so  much  glory ;  their  trophies  will  not 
let  us  sleep ;  but  there  is  no  hatred  at  all ;  no  hatred — no  barba¬ 
rian  memory  of  wrongs,  for  which  brave  men  have  made  the  last 
expiation  to  the  brave. 


CATO'S  SPEECH  IN  THE  SENATE  UPON  THE  PUNISH¬ 
MENT  DUE  THE  CONSPIRATORS.—  Sallust. 

My  feelings,  Conscript  Fathers,  differ  extremely  from  some  of 
those  who  have  spoken,  when  I  contemplate  our  circumstances 
and  dangers,  and  when  I  revolve  in  my  mind  the  sentiments  of 
some  who  have  spoken  before  me.  Those  speakers,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  have  considered  only  how  to  punish  the  traitors  who  have 
raised  war  against  their  country,  their  parents,  their  altars,  and 
their  homes  ;  but  the  state  of  affairs  warns  us  rather  to  secure 
ourselves  against  them,  than  to  take  counsel  as  to  what  sentence 
we  should  pass  upon  them.  Other  crimes  you  may  punish  after 
they  have  been  committed;  but  as  to  this,  unless  you  prevent  its 
commission,  you  will,  when  it  has  once  taken  effect,  in  vain  appeal 
to  justice.  When  the  city  is  taken,  no  power  is  left  to  the  van¬ 
quished. 

But,  in  the  name  of  the  immortal  gods,  I  call  upon  you  who 
have  always  valued  your  mansions  and  villas,  your  statues  and 
pictures,  at  a  higher  price  than  the  welfare  of  your  country  ;  if 
you  wish  to  preserve  those  possessions,  of  whatever  kind  they  are, 
to  which  you  are  attached  ;  if  you  wish  to  secure  quiet  for  the 
enjoyment  of  your  pleasures,  arouse  yourselves,  and  act  in  de¬ 
fence  of  your  country.  We  are  not  now  debating  on  the  reve¬ 
nues,  or  on  injuries  done  to  our  allies,  but  our  liberty  and  our  life 
are  at  stake. 

Often,  Conscript  Fathers,  have  I  spoken  at  great  length  in  this 
assembly  ;  often  have  I  complained  of  the  luxury  and  avarice  of 
our  citizens ;  and,  by  that  very  means,  have  incurred  the  displea¬ 
sure  of  many.  I,  who  never  excused  to  myself,  or  to  my  own 
conscience,  the  commission  of  any  fault,  could  not  easily  pardon 
the  misconduct,  or  indulge  the  licentiousness,  of  others.  But 
though  you  little  regarded  my  remonstrances,  yet  the  republic  i-e- 
mained  secure ;  its  own  strength  was  proof  against  your  remiss- 
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ness.  The  question,  however,  at  present  under  discussion,  is  not 
whether  we  live  in  a  good  or  bad  state  of  morals ;  nor  how  great, 
or  how  splendid,  the  empire  of  the  Roman  people  is;  but  whether 
these  things  around  us,  of  whatever  value  they  are,  are  to  con¬ 
tinue  our  own,  or  to  fall,  with  ourselves,  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy. 

In  such  a  case,  does  any  one  talk  to  me  of  gentleness  and  com¬ 
passion  ?  For  some  time  past,  it  is  true,  we  have  lost  the  real 
names  of  things ;  for  to  lavish  the  property  of  others  is  called 
generosity,  and  audacity  in  wickedness  is  called  heroism  ;  and 
hence  the  state  is  reduced  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  But  let  those, 
who  thus  misname  things,  be  liberal,  since  such  is  the  practice, 
out  of  the  property  of  our  allies  ;  let  them  be  merciful  to  the 
robbers  of  the  treasury  ;  but  let  them  not  lavish  our  blood,  and, 
whilst  they  spare  a  few  criminals,  bring  destruction  on  all  the 
guiltless. 

Caius  Caesar,  a  short  time  ago,  spoke  in  fair  and  elegant  lan¬ 
guage,  before  this  assembly,  on  the  subject  of  life  and  death;  con¬ 
sidering  as  false,  I  suppose,  what  is  told  of  the  dead  ;  that  the 
bad,  going  a  different  way  from  the  good,  inhabit  places  gloomy, 
desolate,  dreary,  and  full  of  horror.  He  accordingly  proposed 
that  the  property  of  the  conspirators  should  he  confiscated ,  and 
themselces  kept  in  custody  in  the  municipal  towns ;  fearing,  it 
seems,  that,  if  they  remain  at  Rome,  they  may  be  rescued  either 
by  their  accomplices  in  the  conspiracy,  or  by  a  hired  mob  ;  as  if, 
forsooth,  the  mischievous  and  profligate  were  to  be  found  only  in 
the  city,  and  not  through  the  whole  of  Italy ;  or  as  if  desperate  at¬ 
tempts  would  not  be  more  likely  to  succeed  where  there  is  less 
power  to  resist  them.  His  proposal,  therefore,  if  he  fears  any 
danger  from  them,  is  absurd;  but  if,  amidst  such  universal  terror, 
he  alone  is  free  from  alarm,  it  the  more  <-i  ncerns  me  to  fear  for 
you  and  myself. 

Be  assured,  then,  that  when  you  decide  on  the  fate  of  Lentulus 
and  the  other  prisoners,  you  at  the  same  time  determine  that  of 
the  army  of  Catiline,  and  of  all  the  conspirators.  The  more  spirit 
you  display  in  your  decision,  the  more  will  their  confidence  be  di¬ 
minished  ;  but  if  they  shall  perceive  you  in  the  smallest  degree 
irresolute,  they  will  advance  upon  you  with  fury. 


THE  SAME  CONTINUED.— Sallust. 

Do  not  suppose  that  our  ancestors,  from  so  small  a  commence¬ 
ment,  raised  the  republic  to  greatness  merely  by  force  of  arms. 
If  such  had  been  the  case,  we  should  enjoy  it  in  a  most  excellent 
condition  ;  for  of  allies  and  citizens,  as  well  as  arms  and  horses, 
we  have  a  much  greater  abundance  than  they  had.  But  there 
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were  other  things  which  made  them  great,  but  which  among  us 
have  no  existence ;  such  as  industry  at  home,  equitable  govern¬ 
ment  abroad,  and  minds  impartial  in  council,  uninfluenced  by  any 
immoral  or  improper  feeling.  Instead  of  such  virtues,  we  have 
luxury  and  avarice;  public  distress,  and  private  superfluity;  we 
extol  wealth,  and  yield  to  indolence  ;  no  distinction  is  made  be¬ 
tween  good  men  and  bad  ;  and  ambition  usurps  the  honors  due  to 
virtue.  Nor  is  this  wonderful;  since  you  study  each  his  indi¬ 
vidual  interest,  and  since  at  home  you  are  slaves  to  pleasure,  and 
here  to  money  or  favor ;  and  hence  it  happens  that  an  attack  is 
made  on  the  defenceless  state. 

But  on  these  subjects  I  shall  say  no  more.  Certain  citizens,  of 
the  highest  rank,  have  conspired  to  ruin  their  country ;  they  are 
engaging  the  Gauls,  the  bitterest  foes  of  the  Roman  name,  to  join 
in  a  war  against  us ;  the  leader  of  the  enemy  is  ready  to  make  a 
descent  upon  us ;  and  do  you  hesitate,  even  in  such  circum¬ 
stances,  how  to  treat  armed  incendiaries  arrested  within  your  walls? 
Yes !  have  mercy  upon  them,  I  beg  of  you  ;  they  are  young  men 
who  have  been  led  astray  by  ambition  ;  send  them  away,  even 
with  arms  in  their  hands.  But  such  mercy,  and  such  clemency, 
if  they  turn  those  arms  against  you,  will  end  in  misery  to  your¬ 
selves.  The  case  is,  assuredly,  dangerous,  but  you  do  not  fear  it ; 
yes,  you  fear  it  greatly,  but  you  hesitate  how  to  act,  through 
weakness  and  want  of  spirit,  waiting  one  for  another,  and  trust¬ 
ing  to  the  immortal  gods,  who  have  so  often  preserved  your  coun¬ 
try  in  the  greatest  dangers.  But  the  protection  of  the  gods  is  not 
obtained  by  vows  and  effeminate  supplications ;  it  is  by  vigilance, 
activity,  and  prudent  measures,  that  general  welfare  is  secured. 
When  you  are  once  resigned  to  sloth  and  indolence,  it  is  in  vain 
that  you  implore  the  gods ;  for  they  are  then  indignant,  and 
threaten  vengeance. 

In  the  days  of  our  forefathers,  Titus  Manlius  Torquatus,  during 
a  war  with  the  Gauls,  ordered  his  own  son  to  be  put  to  death,  be¬ 
cause  he  had  fought  with  an  enemy  contrary  to  orders.  That 
noble  youth  suffered  for  excess  of  bravery  ;  and  do  you  hesitate 
what  sentence  to  pass  on  the  most  inhuman  of  traitors  ?  Perhaps 
their  former  life  is  at  variance  with  their  present  crime.  Spare, 
then,  the  dignity  of  Lentulus,  if  he  has  ever  spared  his  own  honor 
or  character,  or  had  any  regard  for  gods  or  for  men.  Pardon  the 
youth  of  Cethegus,  unless  this  be  the  second  time  that  he  has 
made  war  upon  his  country.  As  to  Gabinius,  Statilius,  Coeparius, 
why  should  I  make  any  remark  upon  them  ?  Had  they  ever  pos¬ 
sessed  the  smallest  share  of  discretion,  they  would  never  have  en¬ 
gaged  in  such  a  plot  against  their  country. 

In  conclusion,  Conscript  Fathers,  if  there  were  time  to  amend 
an  error,  I  might  easily  suffer  you,  since  you  disregard  words,  to 
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be  corrected  by  experience  of  consequences.  But  we  are  beset 
by  dangers  on  all  sides ;  Catiline,  with  his  army,  is  ready  to  de¬ 
vour  us  ;  whilst  there  are  other  enemies  within  the  walls,  and  in 
the  heart  of  the  city;  nor  can  any  measures  be  taken,  or  any 
plans  arranged,  without  their  knowledge.  The  more  necessary  is 
it,  therefore,  to  act  with  promptitude.  What  I  advise,  then,  is 
this  :  that  since  the  state,  by  a  treasonable  combination  of  aban¬ 
doned  citizens,  has  been  brought  into  the  greatest  peril ;  and  since 
the  conspirators  have  been  convicted  on. the  evidence  of  Titus  Vol- 
turcius,  and  the  deputies  of  the  Allobroges,  and  on  their  own  con¬ 
fession,  of  having  concerted  massacres,  conflagrations,  and  other 
horrible  and  cruel  outrages,  against  their  fellow-citizens  and  their 
country,  punishment  be  inflicted,  according  to  the  usage  of  our 
ancestors,  on  the  prisoners  who  have  confessed  their  guilt,  as  on 
men  convicted  of  capital  crimes. 


LIBERTY  UNDER  A  CONNIVANCE.- Edmund  Burke. 

The  honorable  gentleman  has  mentioned  principles  which 
astonish  me  rather  more  than  ever.  The  honorable  gentle¬ 
man  thinks  that  the  dissenters  enjoy  a  large  share  of  liberty  under 
a  connivance;  and  he  thinks  that  the  establishing  toleration  by 
law  is  an  attack  upon  Christianity. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  contradition  in  terms.  Liberty  under  a  con¬ 
nivance  !  Connivance  is  a  relaxation  from  slavery,  not  a  definition 
of  liberty.  What  is  connivance,  but  a  state  under  which  all 
slaves  live  ?  If  I  was  to  describe  slavery,  I  would  say  with  those 
who  hate  it,  it  is  living  under  will,  not  under  law  :  if,  as  it  is 
stated  by  its  advocates,  I  would  say,  that,  like  earthquakes, 
like  thunder,  or  other  wars  the  elements  make  upon  mankind,  it 
happens  rarely,  it  occasionally  comes  now  and  then  upon  people, 
who  upon  ordinary  occasions  enjoy  the  same  legal  government  of 
liberty.  Take  it  under  the  description  of  those  who  would  soften 
those  features,  the  state  of  slavery  and  connivance  is  the  same 
thing.  If  the  liberty  enjoyed  be  a  liberty  not  of  toleration,  but 
of  connivance,  the  only  question  is,  whether  establishing  such  a 
law  is  an  attack  upon  Christianity.  Toleration  an  attack  upon 
Christianity  !  What  then,  are  we  come  to  this  pass,  to  suppose 
that  nothing  can  support  Christianity,  but  the  principles  of  perse¬ 
cution  ?  Is  that  then  the  idea  of  Christianity  itself,  that  it  ought 
to  have  establishments,  that  it  ought  to  have  laws  against  dis¬ 
senters,  but  the  breach  of  which  laws  is  to  be  connived  at?  What 
a  picture  of  toleration ;  what  a  picture  of  laws,  of  establish¬ 
ments  ;  what  a  picture  of  religious  and  civil  liberty  !  I  am  per¬ 
suaded  the  honorable  gentleman  does  not  see  it  in  this  light  But 
these  very  terms  become  the  strongest  reasons  for  my  support  of 
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the  bill  ;  for  I  am  persuaded  that  toleration,  so  far  from  being  an 
attack  upon  Christianity,  becomes  the  best  and  surest  support  that 
possibly  can  be  given  to  it.  The  Christian  religion  itself  arose  with¬ 
out  establishment,  it  arose  even  without  toleration  ;  and  whilst  its 
own  principles  were  not  tolerated,  it  conquered  all  the  powers  of 
darkness,  it  conquered  all  the  powers  of  the  world.  The  moment  it 
began  to  depart  from  these  principles,  it  converted  the  establishment 
into  tyranny  ;  it  subverted  its  foundations  from  that  very  hour. 
Zealous  as  1  am  for  the  principle  of  an  establishment,  so  just  an 
abhorrence  do  1  conceive  against  whatever  may  shake  it.  I  know 
nothing  but  the  supposed  necessity  of  persecution  that  can  make 
an  establishment  disgusting.  I  would  have  toleration  a  part  of 
the  establishment,  as  a  principle  favorable  to  Christianity,  and  as 
a  part  of  Christianity. 


POLITICAL  CORRUPTION. — George  McDuffie. 

We  are  apt  to  treat  the  idea  of  our  own  corruptibility  as  utterly 
visiouary,  and  to  ask,  with  a  grave  affectation  of  dignity — what ! 
do  you  think  a  member  of  Congress  can  be  corrupted  ?  Sir,  I 
speak  what  I  have  long  and  deliberately  considered,  when  I  say, 
that  since  man  was  created,  there  never  has  been  a  political  body 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  that  would  not  be  corrupted  under  the 
same  circumstances.  Corruption  steals  upon  us  in  a  thousand 
insidious  forms,  when  we  are  least  aware  of  its  approaches. 

Of  all  the  forms,  in  which  it  can  present  itself,  the  bribery  of 
office  is  the  most  dangerous,  because  it  assumes  the  guise  of  patri¬ 
otism  to  accomplish  its  fatal  sorcery.  We  are  often  asked,  where 
is  the  evidence  of  corruption  ?  Have  you  seen  it  ?  Sir,  do  you 
expect  to  see  it  ?  You  might  as  well  expect  to  see  the  embodied 
forms  of  pestilence  and  famine  stalking  before  you,  as  to  see  the 
latent  operations  of  this  insidious  power.  We  may  walk  amid  it, 
and  breathe  its  contagion,  without  being  conscious  of  its  presence. 

All  experience  teaches  us  the  irresistible  power  of  temptation, 
when  vice  assumes  the  form  of  virtue.  The  great  enemy  of  man¬ 
kind  could  not  have  consummated  his  infernal  scheme,  for  the 
seduction  of  our  first  parents,  but  for  the  disguise  in  which  he 
presented  himself.  Had  he  appeared  as  the  devil,  in  his  proper 
form — had  the  spear  of  Ithuriel  disclosed  the  naked  deformity  of 
the  fiend  of  hell,  the  inhabitants  of  paradise  would  have  shrunk 
with  horror  from  his  presence. 

But  he  came  as  the  insinuating  serpent,  and  presented  a  beauti¬ 
ful  apple,  the  most  delicious  fruit  in  all  the  garden.  He  told  his 
glowing  story  to  the  unsuspecting  victim  of  his  guile — “  It  can  be 
no  crime  to  taste  of  this  delightful  fruit — it  will  disclose  to  you  the 
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knowledge  of  good  and  evil — it  will  raise  you  to  an  equality  with 
the  angels.” 

Such,  sir,  was  the  process ;  and,  in  this  simple,  but  impressive 
narrative,  we  have  the  most  beautiful  and  philosophical  illustration 
of  the  frailty  of  man,  and  the  power  of  temptation,  that  could 
possibly  be  exhibited.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  forcibly  struck 
with  the  similarity  between  our  present  situation  and  that  of  Eve, 
after  it  was  announced  that  Satan  was  on  the  borders  of  paradise. 
We,  too,  have  been  warned,  that  the  enemy  is  on  our  borders. 

But  God  forbid  that  the  similitude  should  be  carried  any  further. 
Eve,  conscious  of  her  innocence,  sought  temptation  and  defied  it. 
The  catastrophe  is  too  fatally  known  to  us  all.  She  went  “  with 
the  blessing's  of  heaven  on  her  head,  and  its  purity  in  her  heart,” 
guarded  by  the  ministry  of  angels — she  returned  covered  with 
shame,  under  the  heavy  denunciation  of  Heaven’s  everlasting 
curse. 

Sir,  it  is  innocence  that  temptation  conquers.  If  our  first 
parent,  pure  as  she  came  from  the  hand  of  God,  was  overcome  by 
the  seductive  power,  let  us  not  imitate  her  fatal  rashuess,  seeking 
temptation  when  it  is  in  our  power  to  avoid  it.  Let  us  not  vainly 
confide  in  our  own  infallibility.  We  are  liable  to  be  corrupted. 
To  an  ambitious  man,  an  honorable  office  will  appear  as  beautiful 
and  fascinating  as  the  apple  of  paradise. 

I  admit,  sir,  that  ambition  is  a  passion,  at  once  the  most  power¬ 
ful  and  the  most  useful.  Without  it  human  affairs  would  become 
a  mere  stagnant  pool.  By  means  of  his  patronage,  the  President 
addresses  himself  in  the  most  irresistible  manner,  to  this  the 
noblest  and  strongest  of  our  passions.  All  that  the  imagination  can 
desire — honor,  power,  wealth,  ease,  are  held  out  as  the  temptation. 
Man  was  not  made  to  resist  such  temptation.  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive,  Satan  himself  could  not  devise,  a  system  which  would 
more  infallibly  introduce  corruption  and  death  into  our  political 
Eden.  Sir,  the  angels  fell  from  heaven  with  less  temptation. 


IN  FAVOR  OF  A  GENERAL  BANKRUPT  LAW 
John  Sergeant. 

Where  is  the  remedy?  Here,  in  a  bankrupt  law — and  here 
only;  the  states  can  do  nothing,  they  have  surrendered  all  their 
power  to  you — such  a  law  will  establish  peace  between  the  citizens 
of  different  states,  by  extending  a  common  rule  to  all  who  are 
likely  to  have  relations  with  each  other,  in  a  case  where  a  com¬ 
mon  rule  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  will  give  relief  to  the 
unfortunate ;  restore  them  to  society  and  to  usefulness,  and  teach 
them  to  look  with  affection  and  gratitude  to  the  government  of  their 
country.  It  will  place  your  merchants  upon  a  footing  of  equality 
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with  foreigners,  while  even  to  foreigners  it  will  do  equal  justice.  It 
will  give  greater  security  to  the  revenue;  and  it  will  have  a  tendency 
to  perpetuate  the  blessings  of  this  Union,  by  extending  the  hand 
of  constitutional  authority  with  parental  power,  but  with  parental 
tenderness  too,  throughout  every  part  of  the  nation. 

At  whose  expense  will  this  good  be  done  ?  I  answer,  unhesi¬ 
tatingly,  at  the  expense  of  no  one.  Gentlemen  have  indeed  told 
us,  that  creditors  may  be  in  distress  as  well  as  debtors,  and  the 
Speaker  has  indulged  himself  in  sketching  for  us  a  picture  of  the 
misery  that  may  be  brought  into  the  family  of  a  creditor  by  the 
failure  of  a  debtor.  It  may  happen,  that  is  certainly  true.  What 
then  ?  You  cannot  relieve  the  creditor,  nothing  would  be  relief 
to  him  but  the  payment  of  his  debt,  and  that  you  cannot  pay — if 
you  could,  you  would  effectually  relieve  both  debtor  and  creditor. 
The  debtor  you  can  relieve — but,  as  you  cannot  give  relief  to 
both,  according  to  this  argument,  you  will  give  relief  to  neither. 
Because  the  misfortune  of  one  (more  or  less  as  it  may  happen  to 
be)  is  inevitable  and  incurable,  therefore  you  will  not  administer 
the  aid  you  can  give  to  the  extreme  misery  of  the  other.  Because 
you  are  not  certain  that  you  can  do  all  possible  or  conceivable 
good,  you  will  do  none  at  all.  Is  this  wise,  or  humane,  or  just  ? 
It  is  of  the  same  class  with  another  objection  that  has  been  made, 
and  amounts  to  this,  that  if  we  cannot  relieve  all  debtors,  of  every 
description,  we  ought  not  to  relieve  any. 

Is  the  bill  perfect,  or  is  it  even  such  that  any  one  would  under¬ 
take  to  pronounce  that  no  better  can  be  devised  ?  Assuredly  we 
need  not  insist  that  it  is.  It  has  been  fully  and  deliberately  and 
carefully  examined.  If  there  be  those  among  us  who  think  some 
bankrupt  law  may  be  made,  let  them  now  join  us  to  make  it. 
Here  is  the  basis.  How  else  can  we  answer  to  our  fellow-citizens 
who  are  praying  for  such  a  law  ?  Let  us  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
their  complaints,  nor  repel  them  with  a  cold  suggestion,  that  we 
have  not  yet  devised  a  perfect  system.  They  will  be  satisfied  with 
the  bill  on  the  table,  much  better  at  any  rate  than  with  such  an 
answer. 

And  the  unfortunate  who  now  stand  in  need  of  its  relief,  what 
shall  we  say  to  them  '!  They  are  waiting  in  anxious  and  trem¬ 
bling  expectation,  their  eyes  turned  towards  you  with  an  intensely 
earnest  and  imploring  look.  If  that  bill  pass,  imperfect  as  you 
may  deem  it  to  be,  their  suspense  will  terminate  in  tears  of  joy 
and  gratitude.  Many  a  glad  heart  will  you  make,  now  weighed 
down  with  sorrow. 

We  will  say  to  them,  be  patient,  be  patient — stay  till  we  make 
a  perfect  system,  till  we  devise  something  which  the  wit  of  man 
never  yet  devised.  We,  who  are  here  entirely  at  our  ease,  enjoy¬ 
ing  in  abundance  the  good  things  of  the  world — we  will  counsel 
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them  to  be  patient.  They  will  answer  us,  that  they  are  suffering 
every  moment,  in  daily  want  of  the  necessary  comforts  of  life, 
without  freedom  to  exert  their  industry,  and  without  even  the  con¬ 
solation  of  hope  to  cheer  them  on  their  way — “  the  flesh  will 
quiver  where  the  pincer  tears.”  We  will  still  coolly  counsel  them 
to  be  patient.  But  remember,  that  the  sand  in  the  glass  is  all 
this  time  rapidly  running  down — with  some  of  them,  it  will  soon 
be  empty.  Then,  yes,  then,  without  our  aid,  they  will  obtain  a 
discharge,  which  we,  nor  no  human  power  can  prevent — an  effectual 
discharge.  The  cold  clod  will  not  press  more  heavily  on  the 
debtor  than  on  the  creditor  •  the  breath  of  heaven  over  the  silent 
depository  in  which  he  lies  will  be  as  sweet,  and  the  verdure  be  as 
quick  and  fragrant.  But  till  that  moment  arrives,  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  man  is  doomed  to  feel  the  incumbent  weight  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  society.  Let  us  think  of  the  present  generation  ;  of  the 
men  that  live,  and  let  us  do  something  for  their  welfare  and  hap¬ 
piness.  Let  us,  I  repeat  it,  begin ;  for  the  sake  of  humanity  and 
justice,  let  us  begin. 


THE  STATESMAN  AND  THE  SOLDIER.— John  Sergeant. 

I  do  not  wish  to  misunderstand  or  misstate  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  and  I  accept  his  explanation — that  he  only  stated  that 
sagacity  and  courage,  and  the  capacity  for  managing  men,  which 
are  necessary  military  talents,  are  equally  necessary  in  civil  affairs. 
Thus  understood,  it  means  nothing  more  than  that  the  genius 
which  constitutes  a  great  military  man,  is  a  very  high  quality,  and 
may  be  equally  useful  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  field  ;  that  he 
has  a  sort  of  universality  equally  applicable  to  all  affairs.  We 
had  seen  undoubtedly,  one  instance  of  a  rare  and  wonderful  com¬ 
bination  of  civil  and  military  qualifications,  both  of  the  highest 
order.  Washington  was  equally  illustrious  in  either  department. 
But  Washington  was  the  production  of  an  age.  He  belongs  to 
an  age,  and  will  give  it  character  by  his  matchless  worth.  When 
ages  shall  have  rolled  away,  be  will  stand  still  more  exalted  above 
all  those  who  have  so  much  occupied  our  attention  with  their 
bustling  and  restless  ambition.  He  will  be  remembered  wheu 
they  are  forgotten,  and  bis  memory  will  continue  to  be  without 
blot  or  stain.  That  the  greatest  civil  qualifications  may  be  found 
united  with  the  highest  military  ones,  is  what  no  one  will  deny 
who  thinks  of  Washington ;  but  that  such  a  combination  is  rare 
and  extraordinary,  the  fame  of  Washington  sufficiently  attests. 
If  it  were  common,  why  was  be  so  illustrious  ? 

But  let  it  be  remembered,  also,  that  Washington  had  experience 
in  civil  as  well  as  military  affairs;  and  his  country  had  experience  of 
him  in  both.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  legislature  before 
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the  Revolution.  He  was  a  delegate  from  Virginia  to  the  first 
Congress.  He  left  his  seat  in  congress  to  take  command  of  his 
country’s  army  in  the  field.  He  was  a  member,  and  he  was  the 
chosen  president  of  the  convention  which  formed  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  Iu  civil  employments,  and  for  high  civil 
qualifications,  he  was  well  known  to  his  country,  before  he  was 
intrusted  with  the  high  office  of  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  there  was  a  thorough  assurance  that  he  had  the  requisite 
knowledge,  temper,  and  habits.  It  is  not  questioned,  therefore, 
that,  in  Washington,  civil  and  military  qualifications  were  com¬ 
bined,  both  in  the  highest  degree.  But  the  gentleman  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  will  not  deny — no  one  who  has  read  the  history,  or  con¬ 
sidered  the  nature  of  man  can  deny — that  the  talent  for  war  may 
exist  without  the  qualifications  or  acquirements  for  civil  rule — 
that  there  may  be  evidence  of  the  one,  and  no  evidence  of  the 
other — nay,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  impossible  to  deny,  that  qualities 
which  are  perfectly  compatible  with  the  character  of  a  valiant  and 
successful  soldier,  may  be  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  peaceful 
administration  of  a  republic. 


TEE  SAME  CONTINUED.— John  Sergeant. 

I  will  not  detain  the  House,  by  entering  into  a  historical  dis¬ 
cussion  of  Caesar,  and  Cromwell,  and  Napoleon — familiar  subjects, 
and  well  understood — nor  will  I  inquire  how  far  their  bad  example 
is  palliated  by  the  apology  which  has  been  attempted  for  them, 
that  they  were  the  offspring  of  the  times,  and  made  no  change  for 
the  worse.  Say  what  you  will,  it  cannot  alter  the  fact.  But, 
selecting  one  of  them  for  a  moment’s  consideration,  I  would  ask, 
what  did  Cromwell  do  for  England,  with  all  his  military  genius  ? 
He  overthrew  the  monarchy,  and  established  dictatorial  power  in 
his  own  person.  And  what  happened  next  ?  Another  soldier 
overthrew  the  dictatorship,  and  restored  the  monarchy.  The 
sword  effected  both.  Cromwell  made  one  revolution,  and  Monk 
another,  and  what  did  the  people  of  England  gain  by  it?  No¬ 
thing,  absolutely  nothing.  The  rights  and  liberties  of  Englishmen, 
as  they  now  exist,  were  settled  and  established  at  the  revolution 
in  1688.  Now  mark  the  difference.  By  whom  was  that  revolu¬ 
tion  begun  and  conducted?  Was  it  by  soldiers — by  military 
genius,  by  the  sword?  No.  It  was  the  work  of  statesmen,  of 
eminent  lawyers,  never  distinguished  for  military  exploit  The 
faculty  may  have  existed  ;  the  dormant  faculty.  That  is  what  no 
one  can  affirm,  and  no  one  can  deny.  But  it  would  have  been 
thought  a  very  absurd  and  extravagant  thing  to  propose,  that  one 
of  those  eminent  statesmen  and  lawyers,  in  reliance  upon  this 
possible  dormant  faculty,  should  be  sent  afterwards,  instead  of  the 
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Duke  of  Marlborough,  to  command  the  English  forces  on  the  con¬ 
tinent.  These,  then,  are  the  fruits  of  civil  wisdom,  which  Eng¬ 
land  had  not  gained  under  Cromwell,  nor  by  the  aid  of  Monk — 
and  there  they  flourish  still,  as  they  grew  out  of  the  Revolution 
in  1688,  planted  by  the  hands  of  statesmen.  In  this  humble  plea 
for  civil  qualification,  let  me  advert  to  another  and  greater,  and,  to 
us,  much  more  interesting  transaction.  Who  achieved  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  this  our  country  ?  Washington  effected 
much  in  the  field.  But  where  were  the  Franklius,  the  Adams, 
the  Hancocks,  the  Jeffersons  and  the  Lees,  the  band  of  sages  and 
of  patriots  whose  memory  we  revere  ?  They  were  assembled  in 
council.  The  heart  of  the  Revolution  was  in  the  hall  of  Congress. 
There  was  the  power,  which,  beginning  with  appeals  to  the  King 
and  to  the  British  nation,  at  length  made  an  irresistible  appeal  to 
the  world,  and  consummated  the  Revolution  by  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  which  Washington,  clothed  with  their  authority 
and  bearing  their  commission,  supported  by  arms.  And  what  has 
this  band  of  patriots,  of  sages  and  statesmen,  given  to  us?  not  what 
Caesar  gave  to  Rome,  not  what  Cromwell  gave  to  England,  or 
Napoleon  to  France — they  established  for  us  the  great  principles 
of  civil,  political  and  religious  liberty,  upon  the  strong  foundations 
on  which  they  have  hitherto  stood,  and  secured  for  us  the  signal 
blessings  we  now  enjoy.  There  may  have  been  military  capacity 
in  Congress.  But  can  any  one  deny  that  it  is  to  the  wisdom  of 
sages,  Washington  being  one,  we  are  indebted  for  many  of  the 
best  of  our  enjoyments  ?  Look  at  the  condition  of  the  new  states 
of  this  hemisphere.  One  great  cause  of  disorder,  it  appears  to 
me,  which  prevents  them  from  settling  down  in  peace,  is  that  they 
have  no  such  bands  of  sages  to  direct  their  course.  Whenever 
you  hear  of  disturbance,  it  is  general  against  general,  soldier 
against  soldier — it  is  the  military  spirit  generated  by  their  wars, 
and  not  yet  sufficiently  controlled  by  the  councils  of  peaceful 
wisdom. 


A  GAINST  THE  EXPUNGING  RESOLUTION. — Henry  Clay. 

What  patriotic  purpose  is  to  be  accomplished  by  this  expunging 
resolution  ?  Can  you  make  that  not  to  be  which  has  been?  Can 
you  eradicate  from  memory  and  from  history  the  fact  that,  in 
March,  1834,  a  majority  of  the  Senate  of  the  Llnited  States  passed 
the  resolution  which  excites  your  enmity  ?  Is  it  your  vain  and 
wicked  object  to  arrogate  to  yourselves  that  power  of  annihilating 
the  past  which  has  been  denied  to  Omnipotence  itself?  Do  you 
intend  to  thrust  your  hands  into  our  hearts,  and  to  pluck  out  the 
deeply-rooted  convictions  which  are  there  ?  Or,  is  it  your  design 
merely  to  stigmatize  us  ?  You  cannot  stigmatize  us? 
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“  Ne’er  yet  did  base  dishonor  blur  our  name.” 

Standing  securely  upon  our  conscious  rectitude,  and  bearing  aloft 
the  shield  of  the  Constitution  of  our  country,  your  puny  efforts 
are  impotent,  and  we  defy  all  your  power ! 

But  why  should  I  detain  the  Senate,  or  needlessly  waste  my 
breath  in  fruitless  exertions  ?  The  decree  has  gone  forth.  It  is 
one  of  urgency,  too.  The  deed  is  to  be  done, — that  foul  deed, 
which,  like  the  stain  on  the  hands  of  the  guilty  Macbeth,  all 
ocean’s  waters  will  never  wash  out.  Proceed,  then,  to  the  noble 
work  which  lies  before  you ;  and,  like  other  skilful  executioners, 
do  it  quickly.  And,  when  you  have  perpetrated  it,  go  home  to  the 
people,  and  tell  them  what  glorious  honors  you  have  achieved  for 
our  common  country.  Tell  them  that  you  have  extinguished  one  of 
the  brightest  aud  purest  lights  that  ever  burnt  at  the  altar  of  civil 
liberty.  Tell  them  that  you  have  silenced  one  of  the  noblest 
batteries  that  ever  thundered  in  defence  of  the  Constitution,  and 
that  you  have  bravely  spiked  the  cannon.  Tell  them  that,  hence¬ 
forward,  no  matter  what  daring  or  outrageous  act  any  President 
may  perform,  you  have  for  ever  hermetically  sealed  the  mouth  of 
the  Senate.  Tell  them  that  he  may  fearlessly  assume  what  power 
he  pleases, — snatch  from  its  lawful  custody  the  public  purse, 
command  a  military  detachment  to  enter  the  halls  of  the  Capitol, 
overawe  Congress,  trample  down  the  Constitution,  and  raze  every 
bulwark  of  freedom, — but  that  the  Senate  must  stand  mute,  in 
silent  submission,  and  not  dare  to  lift  an  opposing  voice ;  that  it 
must  wait  until  a  House  of  Representatives,  humbled  and  subdued 
like  itself,  and  a  majority  of  it  composed  of  the  partisans  of  the 
President,  shall  prefer  articles  of  impeachment.  Tell  them, 
finally,  that  you  have  restored  the  glorious  doctrine  "of  passive 
obedience  and  non-resistance;  and,  when  you  have  told  them 
this,  if  the  people  do  not  sweep  you  from  your  places  with  their 
indignation,  I  have  yet  to  learn  the  character  of  American  free¬ 
men  ! 


TWO  WARS— WITH  AMERICA  AND  FRANCE. 

Charles  James  Fox. 

Ton  have  now  two  wars  before  you,  of  which  you  must  choose 
one,  for  both  you  cannot  support.  The  war  against  America  has 
hitherto  been  carried  on  against  her  alone,  unassisted  by  any  ally ; 
notwithstanding  she  stood  alone,  you  have  been  obliged  uniformly 
to  increase  your  exertions,  and  to  push  your  efforts  in  the  end  to 
the  extent  of  your  power,  without  being  able  to  bring  it  to  any 
favorable  issue:  you  have  exerted  all  your  force  hitherto, without 
effect,  and  you  cannot  now  divide  a  force  found  already  inadequate 
to  its  object.  My  opinion  is  for  withdrawing  your  forces  from 
14  *  L 
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America  entirely,  for  a  defensive  war  you  can  never  think  of ;  a 
defensive  war  would  ruin  this  nation  at  any  time,  and  in  any 
circumstances  :  an  offensive  war  is  pointed  out  as  proper  for  this 
country ;  our  situation  points  it  out,  and  the  spirit  of  the  nation 
impels  us  to  attack  rather  than  defence :  attack  France,  then,  for 
she  is  your  object.  The  nature  of  the  war  with  her  is  quite 
different :  the  war  against  America  is  against  your  own  country¬ 
men — you  have  stopped  me  from  saying  against  your  fellow- 
subjects  ;  that  against  France  is  against  your  inveterate  enemy 
and  rival.  Every  blow  you  strike  in  America  is  against  your¬ 
selves  ;  it  is  against  all  ideas  of  reconciliation,  and  against  your 
own  interest,  though  you  should  be  able,  as  you  never  will,  to 
force  them  to  submit.  Every  stroke  against  France  is  of  advan¬ 
tage  to  you ;  the  more  you  lower  the  scale  in  which  France  lays  in 
the  balance,  the  more  your  own  rises,  and  the  more  the  Americans 
will  be  detached  from  her  as  useless  to  them.  Even  your  own 
victories  over  America  are  in  favor  of  France,  from  what  they 
must  cost  you  in  men  and  money;  your  victories  over  France  will 
be  felt  by  her  ally.  America  must  be  conquered  in  France; 
France  never  cau  be  conquered  in  America. 

The  war  of  the  Americans  is  a  war  of  passion ;  it  is  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  be  supported  by  the  most  powerful  virtues — love  of 
liberty  and  of  country ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  those  passions 
in  the  human  heart,  which  give  courage,  strength,  and  persever¬ 
ance  to  man — the  spirit  of  revenge  for  the  injuries  you  have  done 
them;  of  retaliation  for  the  hardships  you  have  inflicted  on  them  ; 
and  of  opposition  to  the  unjust  powers  you  have  exercised  over 
them.  Everything  combines  to  animate  them  to  this  war,  and 
such  a  war  is  without  end  ;  for,  whatever  obstinacy  enthusiasm 
ever  inspired  man  with,  you  will  now  find  it  in  America;  no 
matter  what  gives  birth  to  that  enthusiasm,  whether  the  name  of 
religion  or  of  liberty,  the  effects  are  the  same;  it  inspires  a  spirit 
that  is  unconquerable,  and  solicitous  to  undergo  difficulty,  danger, 
and  hardship  :  and  as  long  as  there  is  a  man  in  America,  a  being 
formed  such  as  we  are,  you  will  have  him  present  himself  against 
you  in  the  field. 

The  war  of  France  is  of  another  sort;  the  war  of  France  is  a 
war  of  interest :  it  was  her  interest  first  induced  her  to  engage  in 
it,  and  it  is  by  that  interest  that  she  will  measure  its  continuance. 
Turn  your  face  at  once  against  her ;  attack  her  wherever  she  is 
exposed,  crush  her  commerce  wherever  you  can,  make  her  feel 
heavy  and  immediate  distress  throughout  the  nation  :  the  people 
will  soon  cry  out  to  their  government.  Whilst  the  advantages  she 
promises  herself  are  remote  and  uncertain,  inflict  present  evils  and 
distresses  upon  her  subjects;  the  people  will  become  discontented 
and  clamorous  :  she  will  find  the  having  entered  into  this  business 
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a  bad  bargain ;  and  you  will  force  her  to  desert  an  ally  that  brings 
so  much  trouble  and  distress,  and  the  advantages  of  whose  alliance 
may  never  take  effect. 


ON  OVERTURES  OF  PEACE  FROM  NAPOLEON. 

Charles  James  Fox. 

Now,  sir,  what  was  the  conduct  of  your  own  allies  to  Poland  ? 
Is  there  a  single  atrocity  of  the  French,  in  Italy,  in  Switzerland, 
in  Fgypt,  if  you  please,  more  unprincipled  and  inhuman  than  that 
of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  in  Poland  ?  What  has  there 
been  in  the  conduct  of  the  French  to  foreign  powers;  what  in  the 
violation  of  solemn  treaties;  what  in  the  plunder,  devastation,  and 
dismemberment  of  unoffending  countries  ;  what  in  the  horrors  and 
murders  perpetrated  upon  the  subdued  victims  of  their  rage  in 
any  district  which  they  have  overrun  ;  worse  than  the  conduct  of 
those  three  great  powers  in  the  miserable,  devoted,  and  trampled-on 
kingdom  of  Poland,  and  who  have  been,  or  are,  our  allies  in  this 
war  for  religion,  social  order,  and  the  rights  of  nations?  “0! 
but  we  regretted  the  partition  of  Poland  !”  Yes,  regretted  !  You 
regretted  the  violence,  and  that  is  all  you  did.  You  united  your¬ 
selves  with  the  actors ;  you,  in  fact,  by  your  acquiescence, 
confirmed  the  atrocity.  But  they  are  your  allies;  and  though  they 
overran  and  divided  Poland,  there  was  nothing,  perhaps,  in  the 
manner  of  doing  it,  which  stamped  it  with  peculiar  infamy  and 
disgrace.  The  hero  of  Poland,  perhaps,  was  merciful  and  mild  ! 
He  was  as  much  superior  to  Bonaparte  in  bravery,  and  in  the 
discipline  which  he  maintained,  as  he  was  superior  in  virtue  and 
humanity  !  He  was  animated  by  the  purest  principles  of  Christi¬ 
anity,  and  was  restrained  in  his  career  by  the  benevolent  precepts 
which  it  inculcates!  Was  he?  Let  unfortunate  Warsaw,  and 
the  miserable  inhabitants  of  the  suburb  of  Praga  in  particular, 
tell !  What  do  we  understand  to  have  been  the  conduct  of  this 
magnanimous  hero,  with  whom,  it  seems,  Bonaparte  is  not  to  be 
compared  ?  He  entered  the  suburb  of  Praga,  the  most  populous 
suburb  of  Warsaw,  and  there  he  let  his  soldiery  loose  on  the 
miserable,  unarmed,  and  unresisting  people  !  Men,  women,  and 
children,  nay,  infants  at  the  breast,  were  doomed  to  one  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  massacre  !  Thousands  of  them  were  inhumanly,  wantonly 
butchered!  And  for  what?  Because  they  had  dared  to  join  in 
a  wish  to  meliorate  their  own  condition  as  a  people,  and  to  improve 
their  constitution,  which  had  been  confessed  by  their  own  sover¬ 
eign  to  be  in  want  of  amendment.  And  such  is  the  hero  upon 
whom  the  cause  of  “  religion  and  social  order”  is  to  repose  ! 
And  such  is  the  man  whom  we  praise  for  his  discipline  and  his 
virtue,  and  whom  we  hold  out  as  our  boast  and  our  dependence. 
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while  the  conduct  of  Bonaparte  unfits  him  to  be  even  treated  with 
as  an  enemy ! 


ABUSE  OF  NAP  OLE  OK— Usury  Clat. 

Throughout  the  period  I  have  been  speaking  of,  the  opposi¬ 
tion  has  been  distinguished,  amidst  all  its  veerings  and  changes, 
by  another  inflexible  feature,  the  application  to  Bonaparte  of  every 
vile  and  opprobrious  epithet,  our  language,  copious  as  it  is  in 
terms  of  vituperation,  affords.  He  has  been  compared  to  every 
hideous  monster  and  beast,  from  that  mentioned  in  the  Revela¬ 
tions,  down  to  the  most  insignificant  quadruped.  He  has  been 
called  the  scourge  of  mankind,  the  destroyer  of  Europe,  and  the 
great  robber,  the  infidel,  the  modern  Attila,  and  Heaven  knows  by 
what  other  names.  Really,  gentlemen  remind  me  of  an  obscure 
lady,  in  a  city  not  very  far  off,  who  also  took  it  into  her  head,  in 
conversation  with  an  accomplished  French  gentleman,  to  talk  of  the 
affairs  of  Europe.  She  too  spoke  of  the  destruction  of  the  balance 
of  power,  stormed  and  raged  about  the  insatiable  ambition  of  the 
emperor  ;  called  him  the  curse  of  mankind,  the  destroyer  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  Frenchman  listened  to  her  with  perfect  patience,  and 
when  she  had  ceased,  said  to  her,  with  ineffable  politeness:  “Ma¬ 
dam,  it  would  give  my  master,  the  emperor,  infinite  pain,  if  he 
knew  how  hardly  you  thought  of  him.”  Sir,  gentlemen  appear 
to  me  to  forget  that  they  stand  on  American  soil ;  that  they  are 
not  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  but  in  the  chamber  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States;  that  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  affairs  of  Europe,  the  partition  of  territory 
and  sovereignty  there,  except  so  far  as  these  things  affect  the  in¬ 
terests  of  our  own  country.  Gentlemen  transform  themselves 
into  the  Burkes,  Chathams,  and  Pitts  of  another  country,  and,  for¬ 
getting  from  honest  zeal  the  interests  of  America,  engage  with 
European  sensibility  in  the  discussion  of  European  interests.  If 
gentlemen  ask  me,  whether  I  do  not  view  with  regret  and  horror 
the  concentration  of  such  vast  power  in  the  hands  of  Bonaparte — I 
reply  that  I  do.  I  regret  to  see  the  emperor  of  China  holding 
such  immense  sway  over  the  fortunes  of  millions  of  our  species. 
I  regret  to  see  Great  Britain  possessing  so  uncontrolled  a  command 
over  all  the  waters  of  our  globe.  If  I  had  the  ability  to  dis¬ 
tribute  among  the  nations  of  Europe  their  several  portions  of 
power  and  of  sovereignty,  I  would  say  that  Holland  should  be  re¬ 
suscitated,  and  given  the  weight  she  enjoyed  in  the  days  of  her 
De  Witts.  I  would  confine  France  within  her  natural  boundaries, 
the  Alps,  Pyrenees,  and  the  Rhine,  and  make  her  a  secondary 
naval- power  only.  I  would  abridge  the  British  maritime  power, 
raise  Prussia  and  Austria  to  their  original  condition,  and  preserve 
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the  integrity  of  the  Empire  of  Kussia.  But  these  are  specula¬ 
tions.  I  look  at  the  political  transactions  of  Europe,  with  the 
single  exception  of  their  possible  bearing  upon  us,  as  I  do  at  the 
history  of  other  countries,  or  other  times.  I  do  not  survey  them 
with  half  the  interest  that  I  do  the  movements  in  South  America. 
Our  political  relation  with  them  is  much  less  important  than  it  is 
supposed  to  be.  I  have  no  fears  of  French  or  English  subjuga¬ 
tion.  If  we  are  united,  we  are  too  powerful  for  the  mightiest  na¬ 
tion  in  Europe,  or  all  Europe  combined.  If  we  are  separated  and 
torn  asunder,  we  shall  become  an  easy  prey  to  the  weakest  of  them. 
In  the  latter  dreadful  contingency,  our  country  will  not  be  worth 
preserving. 


JUDGES  SHOULD  BE  FREE. — James  A.  Bayard. 

No  power  is  so  sensibly  felt  by  society,  as  that  of  the  judiciary. 
The  life  and  property  of  every  man  is  liable  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  judges.  Is  it  not  our  great  interest  to  place  our  judges  upon 
such  high  ground  that  no  fear  can  intimidate,  no  hope  seduce 
them  ?  The  present  measure  humbles  them  in  the  dust,  it  pros¬ 
trates  them  at  the  feet  of  faction,  it  renders  them  the  tools  of 
every  dominant  party.  It  is  this  effect  which  I  deprecate,  it  is 
this  consequence  which  I  deeply  deplore.  What  does  reason, 
what  does  argument  avail,  when  party  spirit  presides?  Subject 
your  bench  to  the  influence  of  this  spirit,  and  justice  bids  a  final 
adieu  to  your  tribunals.  We  are  asked,  sir,  if  the  judges  are  to 
be  independent  of  the  people  ?  The  question  presents  a  false  and 
delusive  view.  We  are  all  the  people.  We  are,  and  as  long  as 
we  enjoy  our  freedom,  we  shall  be  divided  into  parties. 

The  true  question  is,  shall  the  judiciary  be  permanent,  or  fluc¬ 
tuate  with  the  tide  of  public  opinion  ?  I  beg,  I  implore  gentle¬ 
men  to  consider  the  magnitude  and  value  of  the  principle  which 
they  are  about  to  annihilate.  If  your  judges  are  independent 
of  political  changes,  they  may  have  their  preferences,  but  the}r 
will  not  enter  into  the  spirit  of  party.  But  let  their  existence 
depend  upon  the  support  of  the  power  of  a  certain  set  of  men, 
and  they  cannot  be  impartial.  Justice  will  be  trodden  under  foot. 
Your  courts  will  lose  all  public  confidence  and  respect. 

The  judges  will  be  supported  by  their  partisans,  who,  in  their 
turn,  will  expect  impunity  for  the  wrongs  and  violence  they  com¬ 
mit.  The  spirit  of  party  will  be  inflamed  to  madness ;  and  the 
moment  is  not  far  off,  when  this  fair  country  is  to  be  desolated  by 
a  civil  war. 

Do  not  say  that  you  render  the  judges  dependent  only  on  the 
people.  You  make  them  dependent  on  your  President.  This  is 
his  measure.  The  same  tide  of  public  opinion  which  changes  a 
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President,  will  change  the  majorities  in  the  branches  of  the  legis¬ 
lature.  The  legislature  will  be  the  instrument  of  his  ambition, 
and  he  will  have  the  courts  as  the  instruments  of  his  vengeance. 
He  uses  the  legislature  to  remove  the  judges,  that  he  may  appoint 
creatures  of  his  own.  In  effect,  the  powers  of  the  government 
will  be  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  who  will  dare  to 
act  with  more  boldness,  because  he  will  be  sheltered  from  respon¬ 
sibility. 

The  independence  of  the  judiciary  was  the  felicity  of  our  Con¬ 
stitution.  It  was  this  principle  which  was  to  curb  the  fury  of 
party  on  sudden  changes.  The  first  movements  of  power  gained 
by  a  struggle,  are  the  most  vindictive  and  intemperate.  liaised 
above  the  storm,  it  was  the  judiciary  which  was  to  control  the 
fiery  zeal,  and  to  quell  the  fierce  passions  of  a  victorious  faction. 

We  are  standing  on  the  brink  of  that  revolutionary  torrent, 
which  deluged  in  blood  one  of  the  fairest  countries  of  Europe. 

France  had  her  national  assembly,  more  numerous  and  equally 
popular  with  our  own.  She  had  her  tribunals  of  justice,  and  her 
juries.  But  the  legislature  and  her  courts  were  but  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  her  destruction.  Acts  of  proscription  and  sentences  of 
banishment  and  death  were  passed  in  the  cabinet  of  a  tyrant. 
Prostrate  your  judges  at  the  feet  of  party,  and  you  break  down 
the  mounds  which  defend  you  from  this  torrent.  Are  gentlemen 
disposed  to  risk  the  consequences  ? 


RETURN  OF  BRITISH  FUGITIVES.— Patrick  Henry. 

I  venture  to  prophesy,  there  are  those  now  living  who  will 
see  this  favored  land  amongst  the  most  powerful  on  earth, — able, 
sir.  to  take  care  of  herself,  without  resorting  to  that  policy,  which 
is  always  so  dangerous,  though  sometimes  unavoidable,  of  calling 
in  foreign  aid.  Yes,  sir,  they  will  see  her  great  in  arts  and  in 
arms, — her  golden  harvest  waving  over  fields  of  immeasurable  ex¬ 
tent,  her  commerce  penetrating  the  most  distant  seas,  and  her 
cannon  silencing  the  vain  boasts  of  those  who  now  proudly  affect 
to  rule  the  waves.  But,  sir,  you  must  have  men, — you  cannot  get 
along  without  them.  Those  heavy  forests  of  valuable  timber, 
under  which  your  lands  are  groaning,  must  be  cleared  away. 
Those  vast  riches  which  cover  the  face  of  your  soil,  as  well  as 
those  which  lie  hid  in  its  bosom,  are  to  be  developed  and  gathered 
only  by  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  men.  Your  timber,  sir,  must 
be  worked  up  into  ships,  to  transport  the  productions  of  the  soil 
from  which  it  has  been  cleared.  Then,  you  must  have  commer¬ 
cial  men  and  commercial  capital,  to  take  off  your  productions,  and 
find  the  best  markets  for  them  abroad.  Your  great  want,  sir,  is 
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the  want  of  men  ;  and  these  you  must  have,  and  will  have  speedily, 
if  you  are  wise. 

Do  you  ask  how  you  are  to  get  them  ?  Open  your  doors,  sir, 
and  they  will  come  in  !  The  population  of  the  old  world  is  full 
to  overflowing.  That  population  is  ground,  too,  by  the  oppres¬ 
sions  of  the  governments  under  which  they  live.  Sir,  they  are 
already  standing  on  tiptoe  upon  their  native  shores,  and  looking 
to  your  coasts  with  a  wistful  and  longing  eye.  They  see  here  a 
land  blessed  with  natural  and  political  advantages,  which  are  not 
equalled  by  those  of  any  other  country  upon  earth; — a  land  on 
which  a  gracious  Providence  hath  emptied  the  horn  of  abundance, 
—a  land  over  which  peace  hath  now  stretched  forth  her  white 
wings,  and  where  content  and  plenty  lie  down  at  every  door ! 

Sir,  they  see  something  still  more  attractive  than  all  this.  They 
see  a  land  in  which  liberty  hath  taken  up  her  abode, — that  liberty 
whom  they  had  considered  as  a  fabled  goddess,  existing  only  in 
the  fancies  of  poets.  They  see  her  here  a  real  divinity, — her 
altars  rising  on  every  hand,  throughout  these  happy  states  ;  her 
glories  chanted  by  three  millions  of  tongues,  and  the  whole  re¬ 
gion  smiling  under  her  blessed  influence.  Sir,  let  but  this,  our 
celestial  goddess,  Liberty,  stretch  forth  her  fair  hand  toward  the 
people  of  the  old  world, — tell  them  to  come,  and  bid  them  wel- 
com, — and  you  will  see  them  pouring  in  from  the  North,  from  the 
South,  from  the  East,  and  from  the  West.  Your  wildernesses 
will  be  cleared  and  settled,  your  deserts  will  smile,  your  ranks  will 
be  filled,  and  you  will  soon  be  in  a  condition  to  defy  the  powers 
of  any  adversary. 

But  gentlemen  object  to  any  accession  from  Great  Britain,  and 
particularly  to  the  return  of  the  British  refugees.  Sir,  I  feel  no 
objection  to  the  return  of  those  deluded  people.  They  have,  to  be 
sure,  mistaken  their  own  interests  most  wofully  ;  and  most  wofully 
have  they  suffered  the  punishment  due  to  their  offences.  But  the 
relations  which  we  bear  to  them,  and  to  their  native  country,  are 
now  changed  Their  king  hath  acknowledged  our  independence ; 
the  quarrel  is  over,  peace  hath  returned,  and  found  us  a  free 
people.  Let  us  have  the  magnanimity,  sir,  to  lay  aside  our  an 
tipathies  and  prejudices,  and  consider  the  subject  in  a  political 
light.  Those  are  an  enterprising,  moneyed  people.  They  will  be 
serviceable  in  taking  off  the  surplus  produce  of  our  lands,  and 
supplying  us  with  necessaries,  during  the  infant  state  of  our  manu 
factures.  Even  if  they  be  inimical  to  us  in  point  of  feeling  and 
principle,  I  can  see  no  objection,  in  a  political  view,  in  making 
them  tributary  to  our  advantage.  And,  as  I  have  no  prejudices 
to  prevent  my  making  this  use  of  them,  so,  sir,  I  have  no  fear  of 
any  mischief  that  they  can  do  us.  Afraid  of  them  ! — What,  sir, 
shall  ice,  who  have  laid  the  proud  British  lion  at  our  feet,  now  be 
afraid  of  h is  wlitlps? 
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POPULAR  ELECTIONS. — George  M’Duffie. 

Sir,  if  there  is  any  spectacle  from  the  contemplation  of  which 
I  would  shrink  with  peculiar  horror,  it  would  be  that  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  American  people  sunk  into  a  profound  apathy  on  the 
subject  of  their  highest  political  interests.  Such  a  spectacle  would 
be  more  portentous  to  the  eye  of  intelligent  patriotism,  than  all  the 
monsters  of  the  earth,  and  fiery  signs  of  the  heavens,  to  the  eye  of 
trembling  superstition.  If  the  people  could  be  indifferent  to  the 
fate  of  a  contest  for  the  presidency,  they  would  be  unworthy  of 
freedom.  If  I  were  to  perceive  them  sinking  into  this  apathy,  I 
would  even  apply  the  power  of  political  galvanism,  if  such  a  power 
could  be  found,  to  rouse  them  from  their  fatal  lethargy. 

Keep  the  people  quiet !  Peace  !  peace  !  Such  are  the  whis¬ 
pers  by  which  the  people  are  to  be  lulled  to  sleep,  in  the  very 
crisis  of  their  highest  concerns.  Sir,  “  you  make  a  solitude,  and 
call  it  peace  !”  Peace  ?  ’Tis  death  !  Take  away  all  interest 
from  the  people,  in  the  election  of  their  chief  ruler,  and  liberty  is 
no  more.  What,  sir,  is  to  be  the  consequence  ?  If  the  people 
do  not  elect  the  President,  somebody  must.  There  is  no  special 
providence  to  decide  the  question.  Who,  then,  is  to  make  the 
election,  and  how  will  it  operate  ?  You  throw  a  general  paralysis 
over  the  body  politic,  and  excite  a  morbid  action  in  particular 
members.  The  general  patriotic  excitement  of  the  people,  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  election  of  the  President,  is  as  essential  to  the  health 
and  energy  of  the  political  system,  as  circulation  of  the  blood  io 
to  the  health  and  energy  of  the  natural  body.  Check  that  circu¬ 
lation,  and  you  inevitably  produce  local  inflammation,  gangrene, 
and  ultimately  death. 

Make  the  people  indifferent,  destroy  their  legitimate  influence, 
and  you  communicate  a  morbid  violence  to  the  efforts  of  those  who 
are  ever  ready  to  assume  the  control  of  such  affairs — the  mer¬ 
cenary  intriguers  and  interested  office-hunters  of  the  country. 
Tell  me  not,  sir,  of  popular  violence  !  Show  me  a  hundred  polit¬ 
ical  factionists — men  who  look  to  the  election  of  a  President  as  the 
means  of  gratifying  their  high  or  their  low  ambition — and  I  will 
show  you  the  very  materials  for  a  mob ;  ready  for  any  desperate 
adventure  connected  with  their  common  fortunes.  The  reason  of 
this  extraordinary  excitement  is  obvious.  It  is  a  matter  of  self- 
interest,  of  personal  ambition.  The  people  can  have  no  such 
motives.  They  look  only  to  the  interest  and  glory  of  the  country. 

ON  CATHOLIC  EMANCIPATION.— lonn  P.  Curran. 

This  paper,  gentlemen,  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  emancipa¬ 
ting  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  and  that  is  charged  as  part  of  the 
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libel.  If  they  had  waited  another  year — if  they  had  kept  this 
prosecution  impending  for  another  year — how  much  would  remain 
for  a  jury  to  decide  upon,  I  should  be  at  a  loss  to  discover.  It 
seems  as  if  the  progress  of  public  information  were  eating  away 
the  ground  of  the  prosecution.  Since  the  commencement  of  the 
prosecution,  this  part  of  the  libel  has  unluckily  received  the 
sanction  of  the  legislature.  In  that  interval,  our  Catholic  brethren 
have  obtained  that  admission,  which,  it  seems,  it  was  a  libel  to 
propose.  In  what  way  to  account  for  this,  I  am  really  at  a  loss. 
Have  any  alarms  been  occasioned  by  the  emancipation  of  our 
Catholic  brethren  ?  Has  the  bigoted  malignity  of  any  individuals 
been  crushed,  or  has  the  stability  of  government,  or  that  of  the 
country,  been  weakened  ?  or  is  one  million  of  subjects  stronger 
than  four  millions  ?  Do  you  think  that  the  benefit  they  have 
received,  should  be  poisoned  by  the  sting  of  vengeance  ?  If  you 
think  so,  you  must  say  to  them,  “  You  have  demanded  emancipa¬ 
tion,  and  you  have  got  it ;  but  we  abhor  your  persons,  we  are 
outraged  at  your  success,  and  we  will  stigmatize,  by  a  criminal 
prosecution,  the  adviser  of  that  relief  which  you  have  obtained 
from  the  voice  of  your  country  !” 

I  ask  you,  do  you  think,  as  honest  men,  anxious  for  the  public 
tranquillity,  conscious  that  there  are  wounds  not  yet  completely 
cicatrized,  that  you  ought  to  speak  this  language  at  this  time,  to 
men  who  are  too  much  disposed  to  think,  that  in  this  very 
emancipation  they  have  been  saved  from  their  own  parliament  by 
the  humanity  of  their  sovereign  ?  Or  do  you  wish  to  prepare 
them  for  the  revocation  of  these  improvident  concessions  ?  Do 
you  think  it  wise  or  humane,  at  this  moment,  to  insult  them  by 
sticking  up  in  a  pillory  the  man  who  dared  to  stand  forth  as  their 
advocate  ?  1  put  it  to  your  oaths ;  do  you  think  that  a  blessing 

of  that  kind — that  a  victory  obtained  by  justice  over  bigotry  and 
oppression — should  have  a  stigma  cast  upon  it  by  an  ignominious 
sentence  upon  men  bold  and  honest  enough  to  propose  that 
measure  ? — to  propose  the  redeeming  of  religion  from  the  abuses 
of  the  church,  the  reclaiming  of  three  millions  of  men  from 
bondage,  and  giving  liberty  to  all  who  had  a  right  to  demand  it; 
giving,  I  say,  in  the  so  much  censured  words  of  this  paper,  giving 
“Universal  Emancipation?”  I  speak  in  the  spirit  of  the  British 
law,  which  makes  liberty  commensurate  with,  and  inseparable 
from,  British  soil;  which  proclaims  even  to  the  stranger  and 
sojourner,  the  moment  he  sets  his  foot  upon  British  earth,  that 
the  ground  on  which  he  treads  is  holy,  and  consecrated  by  the 
genius  of  Universal  Emancipation.  No  matter  in  what  language 
his  doom  may  have  been  pronounced  ; — no  matter  what  complexion, 
incompatible  with  freedom,  an  Indian  or  an  African  sun  may 
have  burned  upon  him  ; — no  matter  in  what  disastrous  battle  his 
15 
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liberty  may  have  been  cloven  down; — no  matter  with  what 
solemnities  he  may  have  been  devoted  upon  the  altar  of  slavery; 
the  first  moment  lie  touches  the  sacred  soil  of  Britain,  the  altar 
and  the  god  sink  together  in  the  dust ;  his  soul  walks  abroad  in 
her  own  majesty;  his  body  swells  beyond  the  measure  of  his 
chains,  which  burst  from  around  him ;  and  he  stands  redeemed, 
regenerated,  and  disenthralled,  by  the  irresistible  genius  of 
Universal  Emancipation. 


NORTHERN  LABORERS. — Charles  Naylor. 

But,  sir,  the  gentleman  has  misconceived  the  spirit  and  ten¬ 
dency  of  Northern  institutions.  He  is  ignorant  of  Northern 
character.  He  has  forgotten  the  history  of  his  country.  Preach 
insurrection  to  the  Northern  laborers  !  Preach  insurrection  to 
me  !  Who  are  the  Northern  laborers  ?  The  history  of  your 
country  is  their  history.  The  renown  of  your  country  is  their 
renown.  The  brightness  of  their  doings  is  emblazoned  on  its 
every  page.  Blot  from  your  annals  the  deeds  and  the  doings  of 
Northern  laborers,  and  the  history  of  your  country  presents  but  a 
universal  blank. 

Sir,  who  was  he  that  disarmed  the  Thunderer,  wrested  from  his 
grasp  the  bolts  of  Jove,  calmed  the  troubled  ocean,  became  the 
central  sun  of  the  philosophical  system  of  his  age,  shedding  his 
brightness  and  effulgence  on  the  whole  civilized  world — whom  the 
great  and  mighty  of  the  earth  delighted  to  honor ;  who  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  achievement  of  your  independence ;  prominently 
assisted  in  moulding  your  free  institutions,  and  the  beneficial 
effects  of  whose  wisdom  will  be  felt  to  the  last  moment  of  “  re¬ 
corded  time.”  Who,  sir,  I  ask,  was  he  ?  A  Northern  laborer, — 
a  Yankee  tallow-chandler’s  son, — a  printer’s  runaway  boy  ! 

And  who,  let  me  ask  the  honorable  gentleman,  who  was  he  that 
in  the  days  of  our  revolution  led  forth  a  Northern  army,  yes,  an 
army  of  Northern  laborers,  and  aided  the  chivalry  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina  in  their  defence  against  British  aggression,  drove  the  spoilers 
from  their  firesides,  and  redeemed  her  fair  fields  from  foreign 
invaders ; — who  was  he  ?  A  Northern  laborer,  a  Rhode  Island 
blacksmith — the  gallant  General  Greene, — who  left  his  hammer 
and  his  forge  and  went  forth,  conquering  and  to  conquer,  in  the 
battles  for  our  independence  !  And  will  you  preach  insurrection 
to  men  like  these  ? 

Sir,  our  country  is  full  of  the  glorious  achievements  of  North¬ 
ern  laborers  !  Where  is  Concord,  and  Lexington,  and  Princeton, 
and  Trenton,  and  Saratoga,  and  Bunker  Hill,  but  in  the  North? 
And  what,  sir,  has  shed  an  imperishable  renown  on  the  never- 
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dying  names  of  those  hallowed  spots  but  the  blood  and  the  strug¬ 
gles,  the  high  daring  and  patriotism,  and  sublime  courage  of 
Northern  laborers  ?  The  whole  North  is  an  everlasting  monu¬ 
ment  of  the  freedom,  virtue,  intelligence,  and  indomitable  indepen¬ 
dence  of  Northern  laborers  !  Go,  sir ;  go  preach  insurrection  to 
men  like  these  ! 

The  fortitude  of  the  men  of  the  North  under  intense  suffering 
for  liberty’s  sake,  has  been  almost  godlike  !  History  has  so 
recorded  it.  Who  comprised  the  gallant  army  that  without  food, 
without  pay,  shelterless,  shoeless,  pennyless,  and  almost  naked,  in 
that  dreadful  winter, — the  midnight  of  our  revolution,  whose 
wanderings  could  be  traced  by  their  blood-tracks  in  the  snow  ! — 
whom  no  arts  could  seduce,  no  appeal  lead  astray,  no  suffering  dis- 
affect,  but  who,  true  to  their  counti-y  and  its  holy  cause,  continued 
to  fight  the  good  fight  of  liberty,  until  it  finally  triumphed.  Who, 
sir,  were  these  men  ?  Why,  Northern  laborers  ;  yes,  sir,  North¬ 
ern  laborers  ! 

Who,  sir,  were  Roger  Sherman,  and — but  it  is  idle  to  enume¬ 
rate.  To  name  the  Northern  laborers  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  and  illustrated  the  history  of  their  country,  would 
require  days  of  the  time  of  this  House.  Nor  is  it  necessary. 
Posterity  will  do  them  justice.  Their  deeds  have  been  recorded 
in  characters  of  fire  ! 

And  such  are  the  workingmen  of  the  North  at  this  time.  They 
have  not  degenerated ;  they  are  in  all  respects  worthy  of  their 
intelligent  and  sturdy  sires.  Whose  blood  was  so  profusely  shed, 
during  the  last  war,  on  the  Canada  lines — but  that  of  the  North¬ 
ern  laborers  ?  Who  achieved  the  glorious  victories  of  Perry  and 
McDonough  on  the  lakes — but  the  Northern  laborers  ?  Yes,  they 
“  met  the  enemy  and  made  them  theirs.”  Who,  sir,  have  made 
our  ships  the  models  for  all  Europe,  and  sent  forth  in  the  late  war 
those  gallant  vessels  that  gave  our  little  navy  the  first  place  in  the 
marine  annals  of  the  world,  and  covered  our  arms  on  the  ocean 
in  a  blaze  of  glory, — but  the  skill  and  intellect  and  patriotism  of 
the  Northern  laborers  ?  And  who,  sir,  manned  these  vessels  and 
went  forth  and  for  the  first  time  humbled  the  British  lion  on  the 
ocean — but  the  Northern  laborers  ?  And  who,  sir,  was  he,  that 
noble  Tar,  who,  wounded  and  bleeding  and  mangled,  and  to  all 
appearances  lifeless  on  the  deck  of  one  of  our  ships,  on  hearing 
that  the  flag  of  the  enemy  had  struck  and  that  victory  had  perched 
on  the  proud  banner  of  his  country, — raised  up  his  feeble,  man¬ 
gled  form,  opened  his  languid  eyes  once  more  to  the  light  of 
heaven,  waved  his  palsied  hand  round  his  head  in  token  of  his 
joy,  and  fell  back  and  died.  Who  sir,  was  he  ?  why  a  Northern 
laborer,  a  Northern  laborer  !  And  yet  these  men  are  the  slaves 
of  the  North,  to  whom  the  honorable  gentleman  is  about  to  preach 
insurrection  ! 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA  IN  THE  REVOLUTION.— Robt.  Y.  Hayne. 

If  there  be  one  state  in  the  Union,  Mr.  President  (and  I  say  it 
not  in  a  boastful  spirit),  that  may  challenge  comparisons  with  any 
other,  for  an  uniform,  zealous,  ardent,  and  uncalculating  devotion 
to  the  Union,  that  state  is  South  Carolina.  Sir,  from  the  very 
commencement  of  the  Revolution,  up  to  this  hour,  there  is  no  sacri¬ 
fice,  however  great,  she  has  not  cheerfully  made, — no  service  she 
has  ever  hesitated  to  perform.  She  has  adhered  to  you  in  your 
prosperity;  but  in  your  adversity  she  has  clung  to  you  with  more 
than  filial  affection.  No  matter  what  was  the  condition  of  her 
domestic  affairs, — though  deprived  of  her  resources,  divided  by 
parties,  or  surrounded  with  difficulties, — the  call  of  the  country 
has  been  to  her  as  the  voice  of  God.  Domestic  discord  ceased  at 
the  sound;  every  man  became  at  once  reconciled  to  his  brethren, 
and  the  sons  of  Carolina  were  all  seen  crowding  together  to  the 
temple,  bringing  their  gifts  to  the  altar  of  their  common  country. 

YVhat,  sir,  was  the  conduct  of  the  South  during  the  Revolution  ? 
Sir,  I  honor  New  England  for  her  conduct  in  that  glorious  struggle. 
Rut,  great  as  is  the  praise  which  belongs  to  her,  I  think  at  least 
equal  honor  is  due  to  the  South.  They  espoused  the  quarrel  of 
their  brethren,  with  a  generous  zeal,  which  did  not  suffer  them  to 
stop  to  calculate  their  interest  in  the  dispute.  Favorites  of  the 
mother  country,  possessed  of  neither  ships  nor  seamen  to  create  a 
commercial  rivalship,  they  might  have  found  in  their  situation  a 
guarantee  that  their  trade  would  be  for  ever  fostered  and  protected 
by  Great  Britain.  But,  trampling  on  all  considerations  either  of 
interest  or  of  safety,  they  rushed  into  the  conflict,  and,  fighting  for 
principle,  perilled  all,  in  the  sacred  cause  of  freedom.  Never  was 
there  exhibited,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  higher  examples  of 
noble  daring,  dreadful  suffering,  and  heroic  endurance,  than  by  the 
Whigs  of  Carolina,  during  the  Revolution.  The  whole  state,  from 
the  mountains  to  the  sea,  was  overrun  by  an  overwhelming  force 
of  enemy.  The  fruits  of  industry  perished  on  the  spot  where  they 
were  produced,  or  were  consumed  by  the  foe.  The  “  plains  of 
Carolina”  drank  up  the  most  precious  blood  of  her  citizens.  Black 
and  smoking  ruins  marked  the  places  which  had  been  the  habita¬ 
tions  of  her  children  !  Driven  from  their  homes,  into  the  gloomy 
and  almost  impenetrable  swamps,  even  there  the  spirit  of  liberty 
survived ;  and  South  Carolina,  sustained  by  the  example  of  her 
Sumters  and  her  Marions,  proved,  by  her  conduct,  that,  though 
her  soil  might  be  overrun,  the  spirit  of  her  people  was  invincible. 
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THE  SAME  IN  THE  WAR  OF  1812.— Robt.  Y.  IIayne. 

I  COME  now  to  the  war  of  1812, — a  war  which,  I  well  remember, 
was  called,  in  derision  (while  its  event  was  doubtful),  the  Southern 
war,  and  sometimes  the  Carolina  war;  but  which  is  now  universally 
acknowledged  to  have  done  more  for  the  honor  and  prosperity  of 
the  country  than  all  other  events  in  our  history  put  together. 
What,  sir,  were  the  objects  of  that  war  ?  “  Free  trade  and  sailors’ 
rights  !  ”  It  was  for  the  protection  of  Northern  shipping,  and  New 
England  seamen,  that  the  country  flew  to  arms.  What  interest 
had  the  South  in  that  contest  ?  If  they  had  sat  down  coldly  to 
calculate  the  value  of  their  interests  involved  in  it,  they  would 
have  found  that  they  had  everything  to  lose,  and  nothing  to  gain. 
But,  sir,  with  that  generous  devotion  to  country  so  characteristic 
of  the  South,  they  only  asked  if  the  rights  of  any  portion  of  their 
fellow-citizens  had  been  invaded  ;  and  when  told  that  Northern 
ships  and  New  England  seamen  had  been  arrested  on  the  common 
highway  of  nations,  they  felt  that  the  honor  of  their  country  was 
assailed;  and,  acting  on  that  exalted  sentiment  “  which  feels  a  stain 
like  a  wound,”  they  resolved  to  seek,  in  open  war,  for  a  redress  of 
those  injuries  which  it  did  not  become  freemen  to  endure.  Sir, 
the  whole  South,  animated  as  by  a  common  impulse,  cordially  united 
in  declaring  and  promoting  that  war.  South  Carolina  sent  to  your 
councils,  as  the  advocates  and  supporters  of  that  war,  the  noblest 
of  her  sons.  How  they  fulfilled  that  trust,  let  a  grateful  country 
tell.  Not  a  measure  was  adopted,  not  a  battle  fought,  not  a  victory 
won,  which  contributed,  in  any  degree,  to  the  success  of  that  war, 
to  which  Southern  councils  and  Southern  valor  did  not  largely  con¬ 
tribute.  Sir,  sinoe  South  Carolina  is  assailed,  I  must  be  suffered 
to  speak  it  to  her  praise,  that,  at  the  very  moment  when,  in  one 
quarter,  we  heard  it  solemnly  proclaimed  “  that  it  did  not  become 
a  religious  and  moral  people  to  rejoice  at  the  victories  of  our  army 
or  our  navy,”  her  legislature  unanimously 

“  Resolved,  That  we  will  cordially  support  the  government  in  the 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  until  a  peace  can  be  obtained  on 
honorable  terms ;  and  we  will  cheerfully  submit  to  every  privation 
that  may  be  required  of  us,  by  our  government,  for  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  this  object.” 

South  Carolina  redeemed  that  pledge.  She  threw  open  her 
treasury  to  the  government.  She  put  at  the  absolute  disposal  of 
the  officers  of  the  United  States  all  that  she  possessed, — her  men, 
her  money,  and  her  arms.  She  appropriated  half  a  million  of 
dollars,  on  her  own  account,  in  defence  of  her  maritime  frontier ; 
ordered  a  brigade  of  state  troops  to  be  raised ;  and,  when  left  to 
protect  herself  by  her  own  means,  never  suffered  the  enemy  to 
touch  her  soil,  without  being  instantly  driven  off  or  captured. 
Such,  sir,  was  the  conduct  of  the  South — such  the  conduct  of  mv 
own  state— in  that  dark  hour  “  which  tried  men’s  souls  !  ” 
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Daniel  Webster. 

The  eulogium  pronounced  on  the  character  of  the  state  of  South 
Carolina  by  the  honorable  gentleman,  for  her  revolutionary  and 
other  merits,  meets  my  hearty  concurrence.  I  shall  not  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  the  honorable  member  goes  before  me  in  regard  for 
whatever  of  distinguished  talent,  or  distinguished  character,  South 
Carolina  has  produced.  I  claim  part  of  the  honor :  I  partake  in 
the  pride  of  her  great  names.  I  claim  them  for  countrymen,  one 
and  all.  The  Laurenses,  the  Rutledges,  the  Pinckneys,  the  Sumters, 
the  Marions — Americans  all — whose  fame  is  no  more  to  be  hemmed 
in  by  state  lines,  than  their  talents  and  patriotism  were  capable  of 
being  circumscribed  within  the  same  narrow  limits.  In  their  day 
and  generation  they  served  and  honored  the  country,  and  the 
whole  country ;  and  their  renown  is  of  the  treasures  of  the  whole 
country.  Him,  whose  honored  name  the  gentleman  himself 
bears — does  he  suppose  me  less  capable  of  gratitude  for  his  patriot¬ 
ism,  or  sympathy  for  his  sufferings,  than  if  his  eyes  had  first 
opened  upon  the  light  in  Massachusetts,  instead  of  South  Carolina  ? 
Sir,  does  he  suppose  it  is  in  his  power  to  exhibit  a  Carolina  name  so 
bright  as  to  produce  envy  in  my  bosom  ?  No,  sir, — increased 
gratification  and  delight,  rather.  Sir,  I  thank  God  that,  if  I  am 
gifted  with  little  of  the  spirit  which  is  said  to  be  able  to  raise 
mortals  to  the  skies,  I  have  yet  none,  as  I  trust,  of  that  other 
spirit  which  would  drag  angels  down. 

When  I  shall  be  found,  sir,  in  my  place  here  in  the  Senate,  or 
elsewhere,  to  sneer  at  public  merit,  because  it  happened  to  spring 
up  beyond  the  little  limits  of  my  own  state  and  neighborhood;  when 
I  refuse,  for  any  such  cause,  or  for  any  cause,  the  homage  due  to 
American  talent,  to  elevated  patriotism,  to  sincere  devotion  to 
liberty  and  the  country;  or  if  I  see  an  uncommon  endowment  of 
heaven — if  I  see  extraordinary  capacity  and  virtue  in  any  son  of 
the  South — and  if,  moved  by  local  prejudice,  or  gangrened  by  state 
jealousy,  I  get  up  here  to  abate  the  tithe  of  a  hair  from  his  just 
character  and  just  fame,  may  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my 
mouth ! 

Sir,  let  me  recur  to  pleasing  recollections — let  me  indulge  in 
refreshing  remembrances  of  the  past — let  me  remind  you  that  in 
early  times  no  states  cherished  greater  harmony,  both  of  principle 
and  of  feeling,  than  Massachusetts  and  South  Carolina.  Would  to 
God  that  harmony  might  again  return  !  Shoulder  to  shoulder  they 
went  through  the  revolution — hand  in  hand  they  stood  round  the 
administration  of  Washington,  and  felt  his  own  great  arm  lean  on 
them  for  support.  Unkind  feeling,  if  it  exist — alienation  and  dis¬ 
trust — are  the  growth,  unnatural  to  such  soils,  of  false  principles 
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since  sown.  They  are  weeds,  the  seeds  of  which  that  same  great 
arm  never  scattered. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  enter  on  no  encomium  upon  Massachusetts 
— she  needs  none.  There  she  is — behold  her  and  judge  for  your¬ 
selves.  There  is  her  history — the  world  knows  it  by  heart.  The 
past,  at  least,  is  secure.  There  is  Boston,  and  Concord,  and  Lex¬ 
ington,  and  Bunker’s  Hill;  and  there  they  will  remain  for  ever. 
The  bones  of  her  sons,  fallen  in  the  great  struggle  for  independence, 
now  lie  mingled  with  the  soil  of  every  state,  from  New  England  to 
Georgia;  and  there  they  will  lie  for  ever.  And,  sir,  where  Ameri¬ 
can  liberty  raised  its  first  voice,  and  where  its  youth  was  nurtured 
and  sustained,  there  it  still  lives  in  the  strength  of  its  manhood, 
and  full  of  its  original  spirit.  If  discord  and  disunion  shall  wound 
it — if  party  strife  and  blind  ambition  shall  hawk  at  and  tear  it :  if 
folly  and  madness,  if  uneasiness,  under  salutary  and  necessary 
restraint,  shall  succeed  to  separate  it  from  that  Union,  by  which 
alone  its  existence  is  made  sure,  it  will  stand  in  the  end  by  the 
side  of  that  cradle  in  which  its  infancy  was  rocked ;  it  will  stretch 
forth  its  arm  with  whatever  of  vigor  it  may  still  retain  over  the 
friends  who  gather  round  it :  and  it  will  fall  at  last,  if  fall  it  must, 
amidst  the  proudest  monuments  of  its  own  glory,  and  on  the  very 
spot  of  its  origin. 


THE  RESTORATION  OF  THE  UNION. 

Alexander  H.  Stephens. 

Great  disasters  are  upon  us  and  upon  the  whole  country,  and 
without  inquiry  how  these  originated,  at  whose  door  the  fault 
should  be  laid,  let  us  now,  as  common  sharers  of  common  misfor¬ 
tunes,  on  all  occasions  consult  as  to  the  best  means,  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  as  we  find  them,  to  secure  the  best  ends  toward  future 
amelioration.  Good  government  is  what  we  want.  This  should 
be  the  leading  desire  and  the  controlling  object  with  all,  and  I 
need  not  assure  you,  if  this  can  be  obtained,  that  our  desolated 
fields,  our  barns,  our  villages  and  cities,  now  in  ruins,  will  soon, 
like  the  Phoenix,  rise  again  from  their  ashes,  and  all  our  waste 
places  will  again,  at  no  distant  day,  blossom  as  the  rose. 

Wars,  and  civil  wars  especially,  always  menace  liberty — they 
seldom  advance  it,  while  they  usually  end  in  its  entire  overthrow 
and  destruction.  Ours  stopped  just  short  of  such  a  catastrophe. 
Our  only  alternative  now  is  either  to  give  up  all  hopes  of  consti¬ 
tutional  liberty,  or  retrace  our  steps  and  look  for  its  vindication 
and  maintenance  in  the  forums  of  reason  and  justice,  instead  of 
on  the  arena  of  arms ;  in  the  courts  and  halls  of  legislation,  instead 
of  on  the  fields  of  battle. 
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I  have  not  lost  my  faith  in  the  virtue,  intelligence,  and  patriot¬ 
ism  of  the  American  people,  or  in  their  capacity  for  self-govern¬ 
ment.  But  for  these  great  essential  qualities  of  human  nature  to 
he  brought  into  active  and  efficient  exercise  for  the  fulfilment  of 
their  patriotic  hopes,  it  is  essential  that  the  passions  of  the  day 
should  subside,  that  the  causes  of  these  passions  should  not  now 
be  discussed,  that  the  late  strife  should  not  be  stirred. 

The  most  hopeful  prospect  to  this  age  is  the  restoration  of  the 
old  Union,  and  with  it  the  speedy  return  of  fraternal  feeling 
throughout  its  length  and  breadth.  These  results  depend  upon 
the  people  themselves,  upon  the  people  of  the  North  quite  as  much 
as  the  South.  The  masses  everywhere  are  alike  equally  interested 
in  the  great  object.  Let  old  issues,  old  questions,  old  differences, 
and  old  feuds  be  regarded  as  fossils  of  another  epoch. 

The  old  Union  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  it  was  for  the 
best  interest  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  be  united  as 
they  were,  each  state  faithfully  performing  to  the  people  of  other 
states  all  their  obligations  under  a  common  compact.  I  always 
said  that  this  assumption  was  founded  on  broad,  correct,  and  states¬ 
manlike  principles.  1  think  so  yet. 

And  now,  after  the  severe  chastisement  of  war,  if  the  general 
sense  of  the  whole  country  shall  come  back  to  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  original  assumption,  I  can  perceive  no  reason  why,  under 
such  restoration,  we  may  not  enter  upon  a  new  career,  exacting 
increased  wonder  in  the  old  world  by  grander  achievements  here¬ 
after  to  be  made,  than  any  heretofore  attained,  by  the  peaceful  and 
harmonious  workings  of  our  American  institutions  of  self-govern¬ 
ment. 


JUSTICE  TO  FRONTIER  MEN—  Bailie  Peyton. 

The  gentleman  has  classed  these  men  with  “  plunderers  and 
savage  murderers.”  These  men  were  no  “  plunderers.  No,  sir  ; 
they  were  soldiers,  true  and  pure ;  and  a  soldier  never  stains  his 
hands  with  “  plunder.”  The  brave  are  always  tender  and 
humane.  They  “  plunderers !”  What  temptation  was  there  in 
the  frowning  forest  of  the  West  to  invite  to  “  plunder  ?”  None, 
sir  !  none.  The  wild  beast  and  the  naked  savage,  armed  with 
all  his  instruments  of  death — the  gun,  the  knife,  the  axe,  and 
fagot — were  the  allurements  held  out.  It  was  not  every  one 
whose  taste  would  have  led  him  to  partake  in  such  “  plunder. 
The  harvest,  sir,  was  often  smoking  cabins,  murdered  wives  and 
children,  scalped  and  mangled  sires.  They  “  murderers  !”  They 
left  their  firesides  and  patrimonial  farms  in  Carolina  and  Virginia, 
to  protect  our  mothers  from  murder,  from  savage  torture  ;  and, 
sir,  the  social  and  domestic  virtues  found  an  asylum  in  the  forest. 
The  strongest  rampart  was  thrown  around  them — the  chivalry  of 
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these  men.  And  this  reflection  soothed  and  quieted  the  pang 
which  wrung  their  bosoms  when  they  stood  upon  the  last  hill 
which  overlooked  their  homes,  where  youthful  feeling  clung  and 
hovered. 

What !  cast  an  imputation  upon  the  names  of  Boone,  Robinson, 
and  Spencer,  and  their  brave  compeers  1  Glass  these  men  with 
the  savage,  in  want  of  honor  and  humanity  !  They  were  patriots, 
benefactors  of  the  West,  who  deserve  to  live  in  marble,  and  not 
to  be  remembered  with  reproach  and  scorn. 

Sir,  if  I  were  to  ask  you  to  point  me  to  the  most  cruel,  bloody, 
and  vindictive  of  all  the  mother  country’s  acts,  which  marked  her 
war  upon  the  colonies,  what  would  be  the  answer  ?  That  she 
excited  the  savages,  unkennelled  the  blood-bounds  of  the  forest, 
who  knew  no  mercy,  who  spared  neither  age  nor  sex,  to  war  upon 
the  American  people.  “  In  the  issue  which  was  made  up  before 
high  heaven,”  “  whether  England  should  rule,  or  America  be 
free,”  were  not  the  savages  used  as  instruments  and  allies  of  Great 
Britain,  to  subjugate  the  colonies  ?  Was  it  not  a  part  of  our  rev¬ 
olutionary  struggle  to  resist  those  savages  '!  Where  did  this  vin¬ 
dictive  and  unrelenting  policy  fall  most  heavily  ?  Upon  the 
West;  and,  sir,  the  West  met  it,  as  she  has  since  met  perils  from 
the  same  quarter,  and  as  I  trust  she  will  ever  meet  them,  come 
from  where  they  may.  It  was  patriotic  iu  Washington  to  resist 
the  civilized  armies  of  Great  Britain,  but  not  so  in  Boone  to  resist 
her  gentle  and  persuasive  instruments  of  savage  warfare  in  the 
West !  What  kept  back  the  depredations  of  these  allies  from  the 
interior  ?  The  best  of  ramparts  for  a  nation’s  safety, — the  chiv¬ 
alry  of  her  frontier  citizens.  And,  sir,  shall  such  a  race  of  men, 
who  achieved  so  much,  be  branded  with  epithets  ? — have  their 
scalps  put,  in  their  country’s  estimation,  against  an  Indian’s 
scalp, — their  humanity  against  the  humanity  of  an  Indian, — their 
honor  against  the  honor  of  a  savage, — while  other  soldiers  of  the 
Revolution  have  won  for  themselves  immortal  honor  and  freedom 
for  their  country  ?  No,  sir,  it  is  not  just  to  treat  them  so.  If 
any  soldier  of  the  Revolution  stand  in  patriotic  merit  above 
another,  it  is  he  who  fought  the  solitary  fight  in  far  and  distant 
parts.  No  flag,— no  spirit-stirring  fife  and  drum  to  cheer  him 
on, — no  Washington  to  lead  him  up  in  confidence  to  battle, — no 
pay,  no  arms,  no  ammunition  furnished, — no  clothes  nor  meat, — 
his  name  upon  no  roll, — he  fights  from  high  impulse  and  love  of 
country,  not  for  pay,  or  “  plunder and,  if  he  falls,  no  stone  to 
tell  the  spot, — no  book  is  written  about  him ;  but  if  a  monument 
at  all,  it  is  left  by  the  hand  of  a  hunter,  carved  in  the  bark  of 
the  tree  that  shades  his  grave.  And  if  he  lives,  and  is  old  and 
poor,  a  wanderer  from  house  to  house,  there  is  no  pension  for  him. 
No,  sir,  no  pension  Why  ?  His  name  is  not  enrolled  in  a  book  ! 
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FUNERAL  ORATION  OF  THE  PRINCE  OF  CONDE. 

Bossuet. 

Come  now,  you  people,  or  come,  rather,  you  princes  and  lords, 
and  you,  who  judge  the  earth  ;  and  you,  who  open  to  men  the 
gates  of  heaven  ;  and  you,  more  than  all,  princes  and  princesses, 
noble  progeny  of  so  many  kings, — lights  of  France,  but  to-day 
obscured,  and  covered  with  your  grief  as  with  a  cloud ; — come  and 
see  the  little  that  remains  to  us  of  so  august  a  birth,  of  so  much 
greatness,  of  so  much  glory.  Cast  your  eyes  around  :  behold  all 
that  magnificence  and  piety  could  do,  to  honor  a  hero;  titles,  in¬ 
scriptions,  vain  marks  of  that  which  is  no  more ;  figures  which 
seem  to  weep  around  a  tomb,  and  frail  images  of  a  grief  which 
time  bears  away  along  with  all  the  rest ;  columns  which  seem  as 
if  they  would  raise  to  heaven  the  magnificent  testimony  of  our 
nothingness  ;  and  nought,  in  fine,  is  wanted  amid  all  these  honors, 
but  he  to  whom  they  are  given.  Weep,  then,  over  these  feeble 
remains  of  human  life  ;  weep  over  that  sad  immortality  which  we 
give  to  heroes  ! 

But  approach,  in  particular,  O  you  who  run  with  so  much  ardor 
in  the  career  of  glory ;  warlike  and  intrepid  souls  !  Who  was 
more  worthy  to  command  you?  yet  in  whom  have  you  found 
authority  more  gentle?  Weep,  then,  for  this  great  captain,  and 
say,  with  sighs,  “  Behold  him  who  was  our  leader  in  dangers ; 
under  him  have  been  formed  so  many  renowned  captains,  whom 
he  examples  have  raised  to  the  first  honors  of  war  :  his  shade 
could  still  gain  victories ;  and  behold,  now,  in  his  silence,  his  very 
name  animates,  and  at  the  same  time  warns  us,  that  to  find  at 
death  some  rest  from  our  labors,  and  not  to  arrive  unprovided  at 
our  eternal  dwelling, — with  our  earthly  king  we  must  likewise 
serve  the  King  of  heaven.”  Serve,  then,  that  King,  immortal 
and  so  full  of  mercy,  who  will  value  a  sigh  and  a  glass  of  water 
given  in  his  name,  more  than  all  others  will  ever  do  the  effusion 
of  your  blood ;  and  begin  to  date  the  time  of  your  useful  services 
from  the  day  on  which  you  shall  have  given  yourself  to  so  bene¬ 
ficent  a  master. 

For  myself,  if  it  be  allowed  me,  after  all  others,  to  come  to 
render  the  last  duties  at  this  tomb,  0  prince,  worthy  subject  of 
our  eulogy  and  of  our  sorrow,  you  shall  live  eternally  in  my 
memory ;  your  image  shall  there  be  traced,  not  with  that  boldness 
which  promised  victory ;  no,  I  will  see  nothing  in  you  of  that 
which  is  effaced  by  death.  You  shall  have  in  this  image  immor- 
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tal  lineaments ;  I  shall  there  behold  you  such  as  you  were  at  that 
last  day  under  the  hand  of  God,  when  his  glory  seemed  already 
to  appear  to  you.  There  I  shall  behold  you  more  triumphant 
than  at  Fribourg  and  Rocroy ;  and,  ravished  by  a  triumph  so 
splendid,  I  shall  repeat,  with  thanksgiving,  these  beautiful  words 
of  the  beloved  disciple  :  “  And  this  is  the  victory  which  overcom- 
eth  the  world ,  our  faith.”  Enjoy,  great  prince,  this  victory;  en¬ 
joy  it  eternally  by  the  immortal  virtue  of  this  sacrifice.  Accept 
these  last  efforts  of  a  voice  which  was  known  to  you.  You  shall 
put  an  end  to  all  these  discourses.  Instead  of  deploring  the 
death  of  others,  0  prince,  henceforward  I  will  learn  of  you  to 
sanctify  my  own.  Happy,  if,  warned  by  these  white  hairs  of  the 
account  which  I  am  to  render  of  my  ministry.  I  reserve  for  the 
flock  which  I  am  bound  to  nourish  with  the  word  of  life,  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  faltering  voice,  and  of  an  ardor  which  will  soon  cease 
to  have  existence. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  HON.  DAVID  C.  BRODERICK. 

Edward  D.  Baker. 

A  Senator  lies  dead  in  our  midst !  He  is  wrapped  in  a  bloody 
shroud,  and  we.  to  whom  his  toils  and  cares  were  given,  are  about 
to  bear  him  to  the  place  appointed  for  all  the  living.  It  is  not  fit 
that  such  a  man  should  pass  to  the  tomb  unheralded ;  it  is  not  fit 
that  such  a  life  should  steal  unnoticed  to  its  close ;  it  is  not  fit 
that  such  a  death  should  call  forth  no  rebuke,  or  be  surrounded 
by  no  public  lamentation.  We  are  here  of  every  station  and 
pursuit,  of  every  creed  and  character,  each  in  his  capacity  of  citi¬ 
zen,  to  swell  the  mournful  tribute  which  the  majesty  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  offers  to  the  unreplying  dead.  The  hopes  of  high-hearted 
friends  droop  like  fading  flowers  upon  his  breast,  and  the  strug¬ 
gling  sigh  compels  the  tear  in  eyes  that  seldom  weep.  Around 
him  are  those  who  have  known  him  best,  and  loved  him  longest; 
who  have  shared  the  triumph,  and  endured  the  defeat.  Near 
him  are  the  gravest  and  noblest  of  the  state,  possessed  by  a  grief 
at  once  earnest  and  sincere;  while  beyond,  the  masses  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  that  he  loved,  and  for  whom  his  life  was  given,  gather  like  a 
thunder-cloud  of  swelling  and  indignant  grief. 

And  now,' as  the  shadows  turn  towards  the  east,  and  we  pre¬ 
pare  to  bear  these  poor  remains  to  their  silent  resting-place,  let 
us  not  seek  to  repress  the  generous  pride  which  prompts  a  recital 
of  noble  deeds  and  manly  virtues.  He  rose  unaided  and  alone; 
he  began  his  career  without  family  or  fortune,  in  the  face  of 
difficulties;  he  inherited  poverty  and  obscurity;  he  died  a 
Senator  in  Congress,  having  written  his  name  in  the  history  of 
the  great  struggle  for  the  rights  of  the  people  against  the  des- 
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potism  of  organization  and  the  corruption  of  power.  He  leaves 
in  the  hearts  of  his  friends  the  tenderest  and  the  proudest  recol¬ 
lections.  He  was  honest,  faithful,  earnest,  sincere,  generous, 
and  brave  He  felt,  in  all  the  great  crises  of  his  life,  that  he 
was  a  leader  in  the  ranks  and  for  the  rights  of  masses  of  men, 
and  he  could  not  falter.  When  he  returned  from  that  fatal 
field,  while  the  dark  wing'  of  the  Archangel  of  death  was  casting 
his  shadows  upon  his  brow,  his  greatest  anxiety  was  as  to  the 
performance  of  his  duty.  He  felt  that  all  his  strength  and  all 
his  life  belonged  to  the  cause  to  which  he  had  devoted  them. 
“  Baker,”  said  he — and  to  me  they  were  his  last  words — “  Baker, 
when  I  was  struck  I  tried  to  stand  firm,  but  the  blow  blinded  me, 
and  I  could  not.”  I  trust  it  is  no  shame  to  my  manhood  that 
tears  blinded  me  as  he  said  it 

But,  fellow-citizens,  the  voice  of  lamentation  is  not  uttered  by 
private  friendship  alone — the  blow  that  struck  his  manly  breast 
has  touched  the  heart  of  a  people,  and,  as  the  sad  tidings  spread, 
a  general  gloom  prevails.  Who  now  shall  speak  for  California  ? 
Who  be  the  interpreter  of  the  wants  of  the  Pacific  coast  ?  Who 
can  appeal  to  the  communities  of  the  Atlantic  who  love  free  labor? 
Who  can  speak  for  masses  of  men  with  a  passionate  love  for  the 
classes  from  whence  he  sprung  ?  Who  can  defy  the  blandish¬ 
ments  of  power,  the  insolence  of  olfice,  the  corruptions  of  admin¬ 
istrations  ?  What  hopes  are  buried  with  him  in  the  grave  ! 

“  Ah  !  who  that  gallant  spirit  shall  resume, 

Leap  from  Eurotas’  bank,  and  call  us  from  the  tomb  ?” 

But  the  last  word  must  be  spoken,  and  the  imperious  mandate 
of  death  must  be  fulfilled.  Thus,  0,  brave  heart !  we  bear  thee 
to  thy  rest.  Thus,  surrounded  by  tens  of  thousands,  we  leave 
thee  to  the  equal  grave.  As  in  life,  no  other  voice  among  us  so 
rung  its  trumpet  blast  upon  the  ear  of  freemen,  so  in  death  its 
echoes  will  reverberate  amid  our  mountains  and  our  valleys,  until 
truth  and  valor  cease  to  appeal  to  the  human  heart. 

Good  friend  !  true  hero  !  hail  and  farewell ! 


WASHINGTON’S  SWORD  AND  FRANKLIN' S  STAFF. 
John  Quincy  Adams. 

The  sword  of  Washington!  The  staff  of  Franklin!  0,  Sir, 
what  associations  are  linked  in  adamant  with  these  names ! 
Washington,  whose  sword  was  never  drawn  but  in  the  cause  of  his 
country,  and  never  sheathed  when  wielded  in  his  country’s  cause ! 
Franklin,  the  philosopher  of  the  thunderbolt,  the  printing-press, 
and  the  ploughshare ! — What  names  are  these  in  the  scanty 
catalogue  of  the  benefactors  of  human  kind !  Washington  and 
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Franklin !  What  other  two  men,  whose  lives  belong  to  the 
eighteenth  century  of  Christendom,  have  left  a  deeper  impression 
of  themselves  upon  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  and  upon  all  after 
time  ? 

Washington,  the  warrior  and  the  legislator!  In  war,  contend¬ 
ing,  by  the  wager  of  battle,  for  the  independence  of  his  country, 
and  for  the  freedom  of  the  human  race, — ever  manifesting  amidst 
its  horrors,  by  precept  and  by  example,  his  reverence  for  the 
laws  of  peace,  and  for  the  tenderest  sympathies  of  humanity;  in 
peace,  soothing  the  ferocious  spirit  of  discord,  among  his  own 
countrymen,  into  harmony  and  union,  and  giving  to  that  very 
sword,  now  presented  to  his  country,  a  charm  more  potent  than 
that  attributed,  in  ancient  times,  to  the  lyre  of  Orpheus. 

Franklin  ! — The  mechanic  of  his  own  fortune ;  teaching  in 
early  youth,  under  the  shackles  of  indigence,  the  way  to  wealth, 
and,  in  the  shade  of  obscurity,  the  path  to  greatness ;  in  the 
maturity  of  manhood,  disarming  the  thunder  of  its  terrors,  the 
lightning  of  its  fatal  blast;  and  wresting  from  the  tyrant’s  hand 
the  still  more  afflictive  sceptre  of  oppression  :  while  descending 
into  the  vale  of  years,  traversing  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  braving,  in 
the  dead  of  winter,  the  battle  and  the  breeze,  bearing  in  his 
hand  the  charter  of  Independence,  which  he  had  contributed  to 
form,  and  tendering,  from  the  self-created  nation  to  the  might¬ 
iest  monarchs  of  Europe,  the  olive-branch  of  peace,  the  mercurial 
wand  of  commerce,  and  the  amulet  of  protection  and  safety  to 
the  man  of  peace,  on  the  pathless  ocean,  from  the  inexorable 
cruelty  and  merciless  rapacity  of  war. 

And,  finally,  in  the  last  stage  of  life,  with  four  score  winters 
upon  his  head,  under  the  torture  of  an  incurable  disease,  return¬ 
ing  to  his  native  land,  closiug  his  days  as  the  chief  magistrate  of 
his  adopted  commonwealth,  after  contributing  by  his  counsels, 
under  the  Presidency  of  Washington,  and  recording  his  name, 
under  the  sanction  of  devout  prayer,  invoked  by  him  to  God,  to 
that  Constitution  under  the  authority  of  which  we  are  here  assem¬ 
bled,  as  the  representatives  of  the  North  American  people,  to 
receive,  in  their  name  and  for  them,  these  venerable  relics  of  the 
wise,  the  valiant,  and  the  good  founders  of  our  great  confederated 
Republic, — these  sacred  symbols  of  our  golden  age.  May  they 
be  deposited  among  the  archives  of  our  Government !  And  may 
every  American,  who  shall  hereafter  behold  them,  ejaculate  a 
mingled  offering  of  praise  to  that  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Universe, 
by  whose  tender  mercies  our  Union  has  been  hitherto  preserved, 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  .and  revolutions  of  this  turbulent 
world;  and  of  prayer  for  the  continuance  of  these  blessings,  by 
the  dispensations  of  Providence,  to  our  beloved  country,  from  age 
to  age,  till  time  shall  be  no  more  ! 
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CHARACTER  OF  THE  EARL  OF  CHATHAM. 

Henry  Grattan. 

The  Secretary  stood  alone.  Modern  degeneracy  had  not 
reached  him.  Original  and  unaccommodating,  the  features  of 
his  character  had  the  hardihood  of  antiquity ;  his  august  mind 
overawed  majesty  ;  and  one  of  his  sovereigns  thought  royalty  so 
impaired  in  his  presence,  that  he  conspired  to  remove  him,  in  order 
to  be  relieved  from  his  superiority.  No  state  chicanery,  no  nar¬ 
row  systems  of  vicious  politics,  no  idle  contest  for  ministerial 
victories,  sank  him  to  the  vulgar  level  of  the  great;  but  over¬ 
bearing,  persuasive,  and  impracticable,  his  object  was  England. 
Without  dividing,  he  destroyed  party ;  without  corrupting,  he 
made  a  venal  age  unanimous.  France  sank  beneath  him ;  with 
one  hand  he  smote  the  house  of  Bourbon,  and  wielded  in  the  other 
hand  the  democracy  of  England.  The  sight  of  his  mind  was 
infinite,  and  his  schemes  were  to  affect,  not  England,  not  the 
present  age  only,  but  Europe  and  posterity.  Wonderful  were  the 
means  by  which  these  schemes  were  accomplished,  always  season¬ 
able,  always  adequate,  the  suggestions  of  an  understanding  ani¬ 
mated  by  ardor,  and  enlightened  by  foresight. 

The  ordinary  feelings  which  make  life  amiable  and  indolent, 
those  sensations  which  soften  and  allure,  and  vulgarize,  were  un¬ 
known  to  him  ;  no  domestic  difficulties,  no  domestic  weaknesses 
reached  him  ;  but,  aloof  from  the  sordid  occurrences  of  life,  and 
unsullied  by  its  intercourse,  he  came  occasionally  into  our  system 
to  counsel  and  decide. 

A  character  so  exalted,  so  streuuous,  so  various,  so  authoritative, 
astonished  a  corrupt  age,  and  the  Treasury  trembled  at  the  name 
of  Pitt  through  all  her  classes  of  venality.  Corruption  imagined, 
indeed,  that  she  had  found  defects  in  this  statesman,  and  talked 
much  of  the  inconsistency  of  his  glory,  and  much  of  the  ruin  of 
his  victories  ;  but  the  history  of  his  country,  and  the  calamities 
of  the  enemy,  answered  and  refuted  her. 

Nor  were  his  political  abilities  his  only  talents ;  his  eloquence 
was  an  era  in  the  senate  ;  peculiar  and  spontaneous,  familiarly  ex¬ 
pressing  gigantic  sentiments  and  instinctive  wisdom, — not  like 
the  torrents  of  Demosthenes,  or  the  splendid  conflagration  of 
Tully,  it  resembled,  sometimes  the  thunder,  and  sometimes  the 
music  of  the  spheres.  Like  Murray,  he  did  not  conduct  the 
understanding  through  the  painful  subtlety  of  argumentation ; 
nor  was  he,  like  Townsheud,  for  ever  on  the  rack  of  exertion ; 
but  rather  lightened  upon  the  subject,  and  reached  the  point  by 
the  flashings  of  his  mind,  which,  like  those  of  his  eye,  were  felt, 
but  could  not  be  followed. 

Yet  he  was  not  always  correct  or  polished ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
was  sometimes  ungrammatical,  negligent,  and  unenforcing ;  for  he 
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concealed  his  art,  and  was  superior  to  the  knack  of  oratory.  Upon 
many  occasions  he  abated  the  vigor  of  his  eloquence  ;  but  even 
then,  like  the  spinning  of  a  cannon-ball,  he  was  still  alive  with 
fatal,  unapproachable  activity. 

Upon  the  whole,  there  was  in  this  man  something  that  could 
create,  subvert,  or  reform  ;  an  understanding,  a  spirit,  and  an  elo¬ 
quence  to  summon  mankind  to  society,  or  to  break  the  bonds  of 
slavery  asunder,  and  rule  the  wildness  of  free  minds  with 
unbounded  authority ;  something  that  could  establish  or  over¬ 
whelm  empire,  and  strike  a  blow  in  the  world  that  should  resound 
through  its  history. 


CHARACTER  OF  HAMILTON.— John  M.  Mason. 

He  was  born  to  be  great.  Whoever  was  second,  Hamilton 
must  be  first.  To  his  stupendous  and  versatile  mind  no  investi¬ 
gation  was  difficult,  no  subject  presented  which  he  did  not  illu¬ 
minate.  Superiority,  in  some  particular,  belongs  to  thousands. 
Pre-eminence,  in  whatever  he  chose  to  undertake,  was  the  pre¬ 
rogative  of  Hamilton.  No  fixed  criterion  could  be  applied  to  his 
talents.  Often  has  their  display  been  supposed  to  have  reached 
the  limit  of  human  effort;  and  the  judgment  stood  firm  till  set 
aside  by  himself.  When  a  cause  of  new  magnitude  required  new 
exertion,  he  rose,  he  towered,  he  soared  ;  surpassing  himself  as 
he  surpassed  others.  Then  was  nature  tributary  to  his  eloquence  ! 
Then  was  felt  his  despotism  over  the  heart !  Touching,  at  his 
pleasure,  every  string  of  pity  or  terror,  of  indignation  or  grief,  he 
melted,  he  soothed,  he  roused,  he  agitated ;  alternately  gentle  as 
the  dews  and  awful  as  the  thunder.  Yet,  great  as  he  was  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  he  was  greater  in  the  eyes  of  those  with  whom 
he  was  most  conversant.  The  greatness  of  most  men,  like  objects 
seen  through  a  mist,  diminishes  with  the  distance;  but  Hamilton, 
like  a  tower  seen  afar  off  under  a  clear  sky,  rose  in  grandeur  and 
sublimity  with  every  step  of  approach.  Familiarity  with  him  was 
the  parent  of  veneration.  Over  these  matchless  talents  probity 
threw  her  brightest  lustre.  Frankness,  suavity,  tenderness,  bene¬ 
volence,  breathed  through  their  exercise.  And  to  his  family  ! — 
but  he  is  gone — that  noble  heart  beats  no  more ;  that  eye  of  fire 
is  dimmed;  and  sealed  are  those  oracular  lips.  Americans,  the 
serenest  beam  of  your  glory  is  extinguished  in  the  tomb. 

Fathers,  friends,  countrymen  !  the  dying  breath  of  Hamilton 
recommended  to  you  the  Christian’s  hope.  His  single  testimony 
outweighs  all  the  cavils  of  the  sciolist,  and  all  the  jeers  of  the  pro¬ 
fane.  Who  will  venture  to  pronounce  a  fable  that  doctrine  of  life 
and  immortality  which  his  profound  and  irradiating  mind  em¬ 
braced  as  the  truth  of  God?  When  you  are  to  die,  you  will  find 
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no  source  of  peace  but  in  the  faith  of  Jesus.  Cultivate,  for  your 
present  repose  and  your  future  consolation,  what  our  departed 
friend  declared  to  be  the  support  of  his  expiring  moments, — ‘  a 
tender  reliance  on  the  mercies  of  the  Almighty,  through  the  merits 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.” 

Hamilton  !  we  will  cherish  thy  memory,  we  will  embalm  thy 
fame  !  Fare  thee  well,  thou  unparalleled  man,  farewell, — for  ever  ! 


CHARACTER  OF  FOX  AND  PITT.— Butler. 

Almost  the  whole  of  Mr.  Fox’s  political  life  was  spent  in  oppo- 
tion  to  his  Majesty’s  ministers.  It  may  be  said  of  him,  as  of  Lord 
North,  that  he  had  political  adversaries,  but  no  enemy.  Good 
nature,  too  easily  carried  to  excess,  was  one  of  the  distinctive 
marks  of  his  character.  In  vehemence  and  power  of  argument  he 
resembled  Demosthenes  ;  but  there  the  resemblance  ended.  He 
possessed  a  strain  of  ridicule  and  wit  which  nature  denied  to  the 
Athenian  ;  and  it  was  the  more  powerful,  as  it  always  appeared  to 
be  blended  with  argument,  and  to  result  from  it.  To  the  perfect 
composition  which  so  eminently  distinguishes  the  speeches  of 
Demosthenes,  he  had  no  pretence. 

The  moment  of  his  grandeur  was,  when, — after  he  had  stated 
the  argument  of  his  adversary,  with  much  greater  strength  than 
his  adversary  had  done,  and  with  much  greater  than  any  of  his 
hearers  thought  possible, — he  seized  it  with  the  strength  of  a 
giant,  and  tore  and  trampled  on  it  to  destruction.  If,  at  this 
moment,  he  had  possessed  the  power  of  the  Athenian  over  the 
passions  or  the  imaginations  of  his  hearers,  he  might  have  disposed 
of  the  House  at  his  pleasure, — but  this  was  denied  to  him  :  and, 
on  this  account,  his  speeches  fell  very  short  of  the  effect  which 
otherwise  they  must  have  produced. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  on  the  comparative  merit  of  him  and 
Mr.  Pitt :  the  latter  had  not  the  vehement  reasoning  or  argumen¬ 
tative  ridicule  of  Mr.  Fox ;  but  he  had  more  splendor,  more 
imagery,  and  much  more  method  and  discretion.  His  long,  lofty, 
and  reverential  panegyrics  of  the  British  constitution,  his  eloquent 
vituperations  of  those  whom  he  described  as  advocating  the 
democratic  spirit  then  let  loose  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth, 
and  his  solemn  adjuration  of  the  House  to  defend  and  to  assist  him 
in  defending  their  all  against  it,  were,  in  the  highest  degree,  both 
imposing  and  conciliating.  In  addition,  he  had  the  command  of 
bitter  contemptuous  sarcasm,  which  tortured  to  madness.  This 
he  could  expand  or  compress  at  pleasure  :  even  in  one  member  of 
a  sentence,  he  could  inflict  a  wound  that  was  never  healed. 

Mr.  Fox  had  a  captivating  earnestness  of  tone  and  manner; 
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Mr.  Pitt  was  more  dignified  than  earnest.  The  action  of  Mr.  Fox 
was  easy  and  graceful ;  Mr.  Pitt’s  cannot  be  praised.  It  was  an 
observation  of  the  reporters  in  the  gallery,  that  it  required  great 
exertion  to  follow  Mr.  Fox  while  he  was  speaking;  none  to 
remember  what  he  had  said :  that  it  was  easy  and  delightful  to 
follow  Mr.  Pitt ;  not  so  easy  to  recollect  what  had  delighted  them. 
It  may  be  added,  that,  in  all  Mr.  Fox’s  speeches,  even  when  he  was 
most  violent,  there  was  an  unquestionable  indication  of  good  humor 
which  attracted  every  heart.  Where  there  was  such  a  seeming 
equipoise  of  merit,  the  two  last  circumstances  might  be  thought  to 
turn  the  scale :  but  Mr.  Pitt’s  undeviating  circumspection, — 
sometimes  concealed,  sometimes  ostentatiously  displayed, — tended 
to  obtain  for  him,  from  the  considerate  and  the  grave,  a  confidence 
which  they  denied  to  his  rival. 


THE  LAST  HOURS  OF  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

Edward  Everett. 

Among  the  many  memorable  words  which  fell  from  the  lips  of 
our  friend  just  before  they  were  closed  for  ever,  the  most  remark¬ 
able  are  those, — “  I  still  live.”  They  attest  the  serene  com¬ 
posure  of  his  mind,  the  Christian  heroism  with  which  he  was 
able  to  turn  his  consciousness  in  upon  itself,  and  explore,  step  by 
step,  the  dark  passage  (dark  to  us,  but  to  him,  we  trust,  already 
lighted  from  above)  which  connects  this  world  with  the  world  to 
come.  But  I  know  not  what  words  could  have  been  better  chosen 
to  express  his  relation  to  the  world  he  was  leaving.  “  I  still  live. 
This  poor  dust  is  just  returning  to  the  dust  from  which  it  was 
taken  ;  but  I  feel  that  I  live  in  the  affections  of  the  people  to 
whose  service  I  have  consecrated  my  days.  I  still  live.  The  icy 
hand  of  death  is  already  laid  on  my  heart,  but  I  shall  still  live  in 
those  words  of  counsel  which  I  have  uttered  to  my  fellow-citizens, 
and  which  I  now  leave  them  as  the  last  bequest  of  a  dying 
friend.” 

In  the  long  and  honored  career  of  our  lamented  friend,  there 
are  efforts  and  triumphs  which  will  hereafter  fill  one  of  the 
brightest  pages  in  our  history.  But  I  greatly  err  if  the  closing 
scene — the  height  of  the  religious  sublime — does  not,  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  other  days,  far  transcend  in  interest  the  brightest  ex¬ 
ploits  of  public  life.  Within  that  darkened  chamber  at  Marsh¬ 
field  was  witnessed  a  scene  of  which  we  shall  not  readily  find  the 
parallel.  The  serenity  with  which  he  stood  in  the  presence  of  the 
king  of  terrors,  without  trepidation  or  flutter,  for  hours  and  days 
of  expectation ;  the  thoughtfulness  for  the  public  business,  when 
the  sands  were  so  nearly  run  out ;  the  hospitable  care  for  the 
16* 
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reception  of  the  friends  who  came  to  Marshfield  ;  that  affectionate 
and  solemn  leave  separately  taken,  name  by  name,  of  wife,  and 
children,  and  kindred,  and  friends,  and  family,  down  to  the  hum¬ 
blest  members  of  the  household ;  the  designation  of  the  coming 
day,  then  near  at  hand,  when  “  all  that  was  mortal  of  Daniel 
Webster  would  cease  to  exist;”  the  dimly-recollected  strains  of  the 
funeral  poetry  of  Giray, — last  faint  flash  of  the  soaring  intellect ; 
the  feebly  murmured  words  of  Holy  Writ  repeated  from  the  lips 
of  the  good  physician,  who,  when  all  the  resources  of  human  art 
had  been  exhausted,  had  a  drop  of  spiritual  balm  for  the  parting 
soul;  the  clasped  hands;  the  dying  prayer; — 0!  my  fellow -citi¬ 
zens,  this  is  a  consummation  over  which  tears  of  pious  sympathy 
will  be  shed,  ages  after  the  glories  of  the  forum  and  the  senate  are 
forgotten. 

“  His  sufferings  ended  with  the  day,  yet  lived  he  at  its  close, 

And  breathed  the  long,  long  night  away  in  statue-like  repose  ; 

But  ere  the  sun,  in  all  his  state,  illumed  the  eastern  skies, 

He  passed  through  glory’s  morning  gate,  and  walked  in  Paradise.” 


REPLY  TO  MR.  FLOOD. — Henry  Grattan. 

Thus  defective  in  every  relationship,  whether  to  constitution, 
commerce,  and  toleration,  I  will  suppose  this  man  to  have  added 
much  private  improbity  to  public  crimes ;  that  his  probity  was 
like  his  patriotism,  and  his  honor  on  a  level  with  his  oath;  he 
loves  to  deliver  panegyrics  on  himself.  I  will  interrupt  him,  and 
say,  Sir,  you  are  much  mistaken  if  you  think  that,  your  talents 
have  been  as  great  as  your  life  has  been  reprehensible;  you  began 
your  parliamentary  career  with  an  acrimony  and  personality  which 
could  have  been  justified  only  by  a  supposition  of  virtue;  after  a 
rank  and  clamorous  opposition,  you  became  on  a  sudden  silent ; 
you  were  silent  for  seven  years ;  you  were  silent  on  the  greatest 
questions,  and  you  were  silent  for  money!  In  1773,  while  a 
negotiation  was  pending  to  sell  your  talents  and  your  turbulence, 
you  absconded  from  your  duty  in  Parliament,  you  forsook  your 
law  of  Poynings,  you  forsook  the  questions  of  economy,  and 
abandoned  all  the  old  themes  of  your  former  declamation  :  you 
were  not  at  that  period  to  be  found  in  the  House;  you  were  seen, 
like  a  guilty  spirit,  haunting  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
watching  the  moment  in  which  the  question  should  be  put,  that 
you  might  vanish ;  you  were  descried  with  a  criminal  anxiety, 
retiring  from  the  scenes  of  your  past  glory ;  or  you  were  perceived 
coasting  the  upper  benches  of  this  House,  like  a  bird  of  prey,  with 
an  evil  aspect  and  a  sepulchral  note,  meditating  to  pounce  on  its 
quarry : — these  ways,  they  were  not  the  ways  of  honor,  you 
practised  pending  a  negotiation  which  was  to  end  either  in  your 
sale  or  your  sedition  :  the  former  taking  place,  you  supported  the 
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rankest  measures  that  ever  came  before  Parliament;  the  embargo 
of  1776,  for  instance.  “  0,  fatal  embargo,  that  breach  of  law, 
and  ruin  of  commerce  !”  You  supported  the  unparalleled  profu¬ 
sion  aud  jobbing  of  Lord  Harcourt’s  scandalous  ministry;  the 
address  to  support  the  American  war ;  the  other  address  to  send 
four  thousand  men,  which  you  had  yourself  declared  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  defence  of  Ireland,  to  fight  against  the  liberties 
of  America,  to  which  you  had  declared  yourself  a  friend ; — you, 
sir,  who  delight  to  utter  execrations  against  the  American 
commissioners  of  1778,  on  account  of  their  hostility  to  ikmerica; — 
you,  sir,  who  manufacture  stage-thunder  against  Mr.  Eden,  for 
his  anti-American  principles; — you,  sir,  whom  it  pleases  to  chant 
a  hymn  to  the  immortal  Hampden  ; — you,  sir,  approved  of  the 
tyranny  exercised  against  America; — and  you,  sir,  voted  four 
thousand  Irish  troops  to  cut  the  throats  of  the  Americans  fight¬ 
ing  for  their  freedom,  fighting  for  your  freedom,  fighting  for  the 
great  principle,  liberty  ;  but  you  found,  at  last  (and  this  should 
be  an  eternal  lesson  to  men  of  your  craft  and  cunning),  that  the 
king  had  only  dishonored  you;  the  court  had  bought,  but  would 
not  trust  you;  and  having  voted  for  the  worst  measures,  you 
remained  for  seven  years,  the  creature  of  salary,  without  the 
confidence  of  government.  Mortified  at  the  discovery,  aud  stung 
by  disappointment,  you  betake  yourself  to  the  sad  expedients  of 
duplicity;  you  try  the  sorry  game  of  a  trimmer  in  your  progress  to 
the  acts  of  an  incendiary;  you  give  no  honest  support  either  to  the 
government  or  the  people;  you,  at  the  most  critical  period  of  their 
existence,  take  no  part,  you  sign  no  non-consumption  agreement, 
you  are  no  volunteer,  you  oppose  no  perpetual  mutiny  bill,  no 
altered  sugar-bill ;  you  declare,  that  you  lament  that  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  right  should  have  been  brought  forward ;  and  observing, 
with  regard  to  prince  and  people,  the  most  impartial  treachery 
and  desertion,  you  justify  the  suspicion  of  your  sovereign,  by 
betraying  the  government  as  you  had  sold  the  people :  until,  at 
last,  by  this  hollow  conduct,  and  for  some  other  steps,  the  result 
of  mortified  ambition,  being  dismissed,  and  another  person  put  in 
your  place,  you  fly  to  the  ranks  of  the  volunteers,  and  canvass  for 
mutiny ;  you  announce  that  the  country  was  ruined  by  other 
men  during  that  period  in  which  she  had  been  sold  by  you. 
Your  logic  is,  that  the  repeal  of  a  declaratory  law  is  not  the 
repeal  of  a  law  at  all,  and  the  effect  of  that  logic  is,  an  English 
act  affecting  to  emancipate  Ireland,  by  exercising  over  her  the 
legislative  authority  of  the  British  Parliament.  Such  has  been 
your  conduct,  and  at  such  conduct  every  order  of  your  fellow- 
subjects  have  a  right  to  exclaim  !  The  merchant  may  say  to 
you — the  constitutionalist  may  say  to  you — the  American  may  say 
to  you — and  I,  I  now  say,  and  say  to  your  beard,  sir,  you  are  not 
an  honest  man. 
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INVECTIVE  AGAINST  LOUIS  NAPOLEON.— Victor  Hugo. 

One  of  the  miserable  soldiers  whom  the  man  of  December  has 
transformed  into  an  executioner,  relates  with  horror  and  below  his 
breath,  that  in  a  single  night  the  number  of  those  shot  was  not 
less  than  eight  hundred.  Louis  Bonaparte  has  dug  a  grave  in 
haste,  and  cast  his  crime  into  it.  A  few  shovelfuls  of  earth,  the 
holy  water  of  a  priest,  and  all  was  told.  Now,  the  imperial  car¬ 
nival  dances  over  it.  Is  that  all?  Is  it  finished?  Does  God 
permit  and  accept  such  shrouding  ?  Do  uot  believe  it.  Some 
day.  between  the  marble  pavements  of  the  Elysee  and  the  Tui- 
leries,  this  grave  will  re-open  suddenly,  and  one  will  see  all  the 
corpses  come  forth  with  their  wounds  one  after  the  other.  The 
young  man  stabbed  to  the  heart,  the  old  man  shaking  his  old  head 
pierced  by  a  ball,  the  mother  sabred  with  her  slain  infant  in  her 
arms,  all  standing,  livid,  terrible,  and  fixing  on  the  assassin  their 
bloody  eyes  !  Awaiting  that  day,  and  from  the  present  moment, 
history  commences  your  trial,  Louis  Bonaparte.  History  rejects 
your  official  list  of  the  dead  and  your  justifying  statements.  His¬ 
tory  says  that  they  lie,  and  that  you  lie.  You  have  put  a  band¬ 
age  over  the  eyes  of  France  and  a  gag  in  her  mouth.  Why  ?  Is 
it  that  you  may  do  loyal  actions  ?  No,  crimes.  Who  fears  the 
light  does  evil.  You  have  shot  people  by  night,  at  the  Champs 
de  Mars,  at  the  Prefectures,  at  the  Palais  de  Justice,  on  the 
squares,  on  the  quays,  everywhere.  You  say  no.  I  say  yes. 
With  you,  one  has  the  right  to  suppose,  to  suspect,  to  accuse,  and 
when  you  deny,  one  has  the  right  to  believe  ;  your  denial  is  recog¬ 
nised  as  an  affirmation.  Your  2d  of  December  is  pointed  at  by 
the  public  conscience.  No  one  thinks  of  it  without  a  secret  shud¬ 
der.  What  did  you  do  in  that  shadow  there  ?  Your  days  are 
hideous,  your  nights  are  suspected.  Ah,  what  a  man  of  darkness 
you  are  !  Let  us  return  to  the  butchery  of  the  Boulevards,  to  the 
words  :  “  Let  them  execute  my  orders,”  and  to  the  day  of  the 

4th.  Louis  Bonaparte  on  the  evening  of  that  day  ought  to  have 
compared  himself  to  Charles  X.,  who  did  not  desire  to  burn  Paris; 
and  with  Louis  Philippe,  who  did  not  wish  to  shed  the  blood  of 
the  people  :  and  he  ought  to  have  done  himself  this  justice,  and 
claimed  that  he  was  a  great  politician  !  A  few  days  afterward, 
M.  Le  General  Th.,  formerly  attached  to  one  of  Louis  Philippe’s 
sons,  came  to  the  Elysee.  As  far  as  Louis  Bonaparte  could  see 
him,  making  in  his  mind  the  comparison  which  we  have  just  in¬ 
dicated,  he  cried  with  an  air  of  triumph  to  the  general :  “  Well  ? 
M.  Louis  Bonaparte  is  actually  the  man  who  said  to  one  of  his 
former  ministers,  from  whom  we  have  it,  ‘  If  I  hart  been  Charles 
X .  and  if  in  the  clays  of  July  I  hart  taken  Laffite,  Benjamin 
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Constant,  and  Lafayette,  I  would  have  had  them  shot  like  dogs.’  ” 
The  4th  of  December  Louis  Bonaparte  would  have  been  torn  in 
the  evening  from  the  Elysee,  and  the  law  would  have  triumphed, 
if  he  had  been  one  of  these  men  who  hesitate  before  a  massacre. 
By  good  luck  for  him,  he  had  none  of  that  delicacy.  A  few 
corpses  more  or  less,  what  difference  does  that  make  ?  Come,  kill ! 
Kill  at  hazard  !  Sabre,  shoot,  cannonade,  crush,  grind  !  Terrify 
me  this  odious  city  of  Paris  !  The  coup  d’etat  was  leaning  over, 
this  great  murderer  raised  it  up  again.  Louis  Bonaparte  had 
failed  to  destroy  himself  by  his  felony,  he  saved  himself  by  his 
ferocity.  If  he  had  only  been  Faliero  it  would  have  been  all  up 
with  him  ;  happily  he  was  Caesar  Borgia.  He  went  to  swim  with 
his  crime  in  a  river  of  blood ;  a  less  guilty  man  would  have  been 
drowned.  He  crossed  it.  That  is  what  they  call  his  success. 
To-day  he  is  on  the  other  bank,  trying  to  dry  himself,  all  stream¬ 
ing  with  the  blood  which  he  takes  for  the  purple,  and  demanding 
the  empire. 

ALEXANDER  HAMILTON— Gouverneur  Morris. 

Brethren  of  the  Cincinnati — there  lies  our  chief!  Let  him 
still  be  our  model.  Like  him,  after  long  and  faithful  public 
services,  let  us  cheerfully  perform  the  social  duties  of  private  life. 
Oh  !  he  was  mild  and  gentle.  In  him  there  was  no  offence;  no 
guile.  His  generous  hand  and  heart  were  open  to  all. 

Gentlemen  of  the  bar — you  have  lost  your  brightest  ornament. 
Cherish  and  imitate  his  example.  While,  like  him,  with  justifi¬ 
able  and  with  laudable  zeal,  you  pursue  the  interests  of  your 
clients,  remember,  like  him,  the  eternal  principle  of  justice. 

Fellow-citizens — you  have  long  witnessed  his  professional  con¬ 
duct,  and  felt  his  unrivalled  eloquence.  You  know  how  well  he 
performed  the  duties  of  a  citizen — you  know  that  he  never 
courted  your  favor  by  adulation  or  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  judg¬ 
ment.  You  have  seen  him  contending  against  you,  and  saving 
your  dearest  interests,  as  it  were,  in  spite  of  yourselves.  And 
you  now  feel  and  enjoy  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  firm  energy 
of  his  conduct.  Bear  this  testimony  to  the  memory  of  my 
departed  friend.  I  charge  you  to  protect  his  fame.  It  is  all  he 
has  left — all  that  these  poor  orphan  children  will  inherit  from 
their  father.  But,  my  countrymen,  that  fame  may  be  a  rich 
treasure  to  you  also.  Let  it  be  the  test  by  -which  to  examine  those 
who  solicit  your  favor.  Disregarding  professions,  view  their  con¬ 
duct,  and  on  a  doubtful  occasion  ask,  would  Hamilton  have  done 
this  thing  ? 

You  all  know  how  he  perished.  On  this  last  scene  I  cannot,  I 
must  not  dwell.  It  might  excite  emotions  too  strong’  for  your 
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better  judgment.  Suffer  not  your  indignation  to  lead  to  any  act 
which  might  again  offend  the  insulted  majesty  of  the  laws.  On 
his  part,  as  from  his  lips,  though  with  my  voice — for  his  voice  you 
will  hear  no  more — let  me  entreat  you  respect  yourselves. 

And  now,  ye  ministers  of  the  everlasting  God,  perform  your 
holy  office,  and  commit  these  ashes  of  our  departed  brother  to  the 
bosom  of  the  grave. 


DEMOSTHENES  DENO  TJNCED.—M schines. 

Let  me  here  say,  Athenians,  that  I  am  neither  ambitious  of 
imitating  the  practices  of  Demosthenes,  nor  ashamed  of  my  own. 
I  would  not  wish  anything  that  I  have  said  amongst  you,  unsaid ; 
nor  would  I  covet  longer  life,  if  I  had  held  such  discourses  as 
this  man’s.  My  silence,  Demosthenes,  is  the  effect  of  my  mo¬ 
deration  and  frugality.  A  slender  fortune  contents  me;  and  I 
covet  not  more  upon  dishonorable  conditions :  So  that  I  am 
silent,  or  speak,  as  I  think  it  advisable ;  and  am  not  necessitated 
to  it  by  the  prodigality  of  my  nature.  You,  I  believe,  are  silent 
when  your  mouth  is  stopped,  but  when  the  money  is  consumed  you 
open  it  wide  again  :  So  you  neither  speak  when,  nor  what  you 
please,  but  when  those  who  hire  you  please  to  command  you. 
Nor  are  you  ashamed  to  maintain  confidently  such  things  as  are 
immediately  proved  to  your  face  to  be  pure  inventions  of  your  own. 

Let  me  further  say,  Athenians,  that  your  present  conduct  sur¬ 
prises  me  :  for  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  considerations  can 
move  you  to  acquit  this  edict.  Is  it  because  it  is  conformable  to 
the  laws  ?  But  never  was  any  decree  more  illegal.  Or  is  it 
because  he  that  wrote  the  edict  was  not  worthy  of  punishment  ? 
But  you  can  never  hereafter  call  any  one  to  an  account  for  his 
behavior  if  you  dismiss  this  man.  And  would  it  not  grieve  one 
to  think  that  formerly  the  orchestra  was  filled  with  golden  crowns, 
which  were  presented  to  the  people  by  the  states  of  Greece, 
because  this  day  was  set  apart  for  receiving  hospital  crowns  :  but 
now,  by  the  management  of  Demosthenes,  you  go  uncrowned  and 
unpraised,  whilst  his  praises  are  publicly  proclaimed  ?  If  any  of 
those  tragic  poets,  whose  performances  are  there  exhibited,  should 
represent  Thersites,  in  a  tragedy,  crowned  by  the  Greeks,  none  of 
you  would  bear  with  it,  because  Homer  calls  him  a  coward  and 
a  scurrilous  broacher  of  calumnies.  And  when  you  yourselves 
crown  the  very  fellow  to  him  in  the  same  place,  do  you  think  the 
Grecians  will  not  hiss  at  you  in  their  hearts? 

Your  ancestors  were  ever  wont  to  ascribe  the  greatest  and  most 
splendid  actions  to  the  people,  but  cast  all  the  blame  of  the 
meanest  and  most  defective  upon  knavish  orators ;  but  Ctesiphon 
thinks  proper  to  take  off  infamy  from  Demosthenes,  by  transfer- 
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ring  it  upon  the  people.  You  say  too  that  you  are  much  indebted 
to  fortune,  and  well  you  may,  for  so  indeed  you  are  :  Yet  you  will 
testify,  by  a  public  act,  that  you  have  been  abandoned  by  fortune, 
but  preserved  by  Demosthenes. 

And  let  me  here,  O  Athenians,  in  presence  of  you  all,  ask  the 
writer  of  this  edict  for  what  services  he  dignifies  Demosthenes 
with  a  crown.  For  if  you  say,  Ctesiphon  (as  you  have  set  forth 
in  the  beginning  of  your  edict),  that  he  has  well  defended  the 
walls  with  good  ditches,  I  wonder  at  your  plea;  for  the  having 
well  executed  this  work  is  a  merit  far  inferior  to  the  guilt  of 
having  rendered  it  necessary.  For  not  he  that  has  fortified  walls, 
or  dug  ditches,  or  built  public  sepulchres,  has  a  right  to  claim 
the  reward  of  a  good  statesman ;  but  he,  and  he  only,  who  has 
been  the  author  of  some  benefit  to  his  country. 

But  if  you  come  to  the  second  part  of  the  edict,  in  which  you 
have  audaciously  affirmed  that  he  is  a  good  man,  and  persists  to 
counsel,  and  do  the  best  for  the  Athenian  people ;  omit  all  the 
fulsome  pageantry  of  words,  and  come  to  facts.  Give  us  proofs 
of  what  you  say.  I  waive  his  taking  bribes  of  the  Amphissans 
and  Eubceans  :  But  when  you  ascribe  to  Demosthenes  the  merit  of 
procuring  us  the  alliance  of  the  Thebans,  you  deceive  the  ignorant, 
and  offer  an  insult  to  the  understandings  of  those  who  have  any 
knowledge  of  the  matter ;  for,  wilfully  suppressing  the  urgency  of 
tffe  conjuncture,  and  robbing  these  our  citizens  of  the  merit  of 
their  glory,  upon  whose  account  the  confederacy  was  made,  you 
think  not  to  be  detected  in  transferring  the  city’s  merit  to 
Demosthenes. 

Are  you  not  then  ashamed,  I  say,  Athenians,  to  present  a  golden 
crown  to  Demosthenes,  who  has  not  brought  gold,  indeed,  from 
the  3Iedes,  but  has  scraped  together,  and  actually  enjoys  a  large 
store  acquired  by  bribery  on  all  hands  ?  Can  you  think  that 
Themistocles  likewise,  and  those  who  fell  at  Marathon,  and  at 
Plataea ;  nay,  can  you  think  the  very  sepulchres  of  your  ancestors 
will  not  yawn,  and  burst  forth  into  groans,  if  this  man  should 
be  crowned,  who  confesses  that  he  conspires  with  the  Barbarians 
against  the  Grecians  ? 

Be  ye,  0  Earth  !  0  Sun  !  O  Virtue  !  and  ye  Prudence  and 
Learning,  by  which  we  distinguish  things  honest  from  base;  be 
ye  all  my  witnesses,  I  have  pleaded  my  country’s  cause ;  and  I 
have  done.  If  I  have  fairly  proved  my  charge,  and  set  forth 
the  crime  in  its  true  degree  of  guilt,  I  have  spoken  as  well  as  I 
wished ;  but  if  I  have  fallen  short  of  this,  I  have  done  my  duty 
as  well  as  I  could.  It  is  now  your  part,  both  from  what  has 
been,  and  what  further  might  have  been  said,  to  pass  an  upright 
sentence,  and  such  as  shall  conduce  to  the  public  good. 
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ADAMS  AND  JEFFERSON.— Daniel  Webster. 

This  is  an  unaccustomed  spectacle.  For  the  first  time,  fellow- 
citizeDS,  badges  of  mourning  shroud  the  columns  and  overhang  the 
arches  of  this  hall.  These  walls,  which  were  consecrated,  so  long 
ago.  to  the  cause  of  American  liberty,  which  witnessed  her  infant 
struggles,  and  rung  with  the  shouts  of  her  earliest  victories, 
proclaim,  now,  that  distinguished  friends  and  champions  of  that 
great  cause  have  fallen.  It  is  right  that  it  should  be  thus.  The 
tears  which  flow,  and  the  honors  that  are  paid,  when  the  founders 
of  the  republic  die,  give  hope  that  the  republic  itself  may  be 
immortal.  It  is  fit  that,  by  public  assembly  and  solemn  obser¬ 
vance,  by  anthem  and  by  eulogy,  we  commemorate  the  services  of 
national  benefactors,  extol  their  virtues,  and  render  thanks  to  God 
for  eminent  blessings,  early  given  and  long  continued,  through 
their  agency,  to  our  favored  country. 

Adams  and  Jefferson  are  no  more;  and  we  are  assembled, 
fellow-citizens,  the  aged,  the  middle-aged,  and  the  young,  by  the 
spontaneous  impulse  of  all,  under  the  authority  of  the  municipal 
government,  with  the  presence  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  others,  its  official  representatives,  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  the  learned  societies,  to  bear  our  part  in  those  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  respect  and  gratitude  which  pervade  the  whole  land. 
Adams  and  Jefferson  are  no  more.  On  our  fiftieth  anniversary, 
the  great  day  of  national  jubilee,  in  the  very  hour  of  public 
rejoicing,  in  the  midst  of  echoing  and  re-echoing  voices  of  thanks¬ 
giving,  while  their  own  names  were  on  all  tongues,  they  took  their 
flight  together  to  the  world  of  spirits. 

If  it  be  true  that  no  one  can  safely  be  pronounced  happy  while 
he  lives,  if  that  event  which  terminates  life  can  alone  crown  its 
honors  and  its  glory,  what  felicity  is  here!  The  great  epic  of 
their  lives,  how  happily  concluded !  Poetry  itself  has  hardly 
terminated  illustrious  lives,  and  finished  the  career  of  earthly 
renown,  by  such  a  consummation.  If  we  had  the  power,  we 
could  not  wish  to  reverse  this  dispensation  of  the  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence.  The  great  objects  of  life  were  accomplished,  the  drama 
was  ready  to  be  closed.  It  has  closed ;  our  patriots  have  fallen  ; 
but  so  fallen,  at  such  age,  with  such  coincidence,  on  such  a  day, 
that  we  cannot  rationally  lament  that  that  end  has  come,  which 
we  knew  could  not  be  long  deferred. 

Neither  of  these  great  men,  fellow-citizens,  could  have  died,  at 
any  time,  without  leaving  an  immense  void  in  our  Americau 
society.  They  have  been  so  intimately,  and  for  so  long  a  time, 
blended  with  the  history  of  the  country,  and  especially  so  united, 
in  our  thoughts  and  recollections,  with  the  events  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  that  the  death  of  either  would  have  touched  the  chords  of 
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public  sympathy.  We  should  have  felt  that  one  great  link, 
connecting  us  with  former  times,  was  broken ;  that  we  had  lost 
something  more,  as  it  were,  of  the  presence  of  the  Revolution  itself, 
and  of  the  act  of  independence,  and  were  driven  on,  by  another 
great  remove  from  the  days  of  our  country’s  early  distinction,  to 
meet  posterity,  and  to  mix  with  the  future.  Like  the  mariner, 
whom  the  currents  of  the  ocean  and  the  winds  carry  along,  till  he 
sees  the  stars  which  have  directed  his  course  and  lighted  his  path¬ 
less  way  descend,  one  by  one,  beneath  the  rising  horizon,  we 
should  have  felt  that  the  stream  of  time  had  borne  us  onward  till 
another  great  luminary,  whose  light  had  cheered  us  and  whose 
guidance  we  had  followed,  had  sunk  away  from  our  sight. 

Adams  and  Jefferson,  I  have  said,  are  no  more.  As  human 
beings,  indeed,  they  are  no  more.  They  are  no  more,  as  in  1776, 
bold  and  fearless  advocates  of  independence;  no  more,  as  at 
subsequent  periods,  the  head  of  the  government;  no  more,  as  we 
have  recently  seen  them,  aged  and  venerable  objects  of  admiration 
and  regard.  They  are  no  more.  They  are  dead.  But  how  little 
is  there  of  the  great  and  good  which  can  die !  To  their  country 
they  yet  live,  and  live  for  ever.  They  live  in  all  that  perpetuates 
the  remembrance  of  men  on  earth ;  in  the  recorded  proofs  of  their 
own  great  actions,  in  the  offspring  of  their  intellect,  in  the  deep- 
engraved  lines  of  public  gratitude,  and  in  the  respect  and  homage 
of  mankind.  They  live  in  their  example ;  and  they  live,  emphati¬ 
cally,  and  will  live,  in  the  influence  which  their  lives  and  efforts, 
their  principles  and  opinions,  now  exercise,  and  will  continue  to 
exercise,  on  the  affairs  of  men,  not  only  in  their  own  country,  but 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  A  superior  and  commanding 
human  intellect,  a  truly  great  man,  when  Heaven  vouchsafes  so 
rare  a  gift,  is  not  a  temporary  flame,  burning  brightly  for  a  while, 
and  then  giving  place  to  returning  darkness.  It  is  rather  a  spark 
of  fervent  heat,  as  well  as  radiant  light,  with  power  to  enkindle 
the  common  mass  of  human  mind ;  so  that  when  it  glimmers  in  its 
own  decay,  and  finally  goes  out  in  death,  no  night  follows,  but  it 
leaves  the  world  all  light,  all  on  fire,  from  the  potent  contact  of  its 
own  spirit.  Bacon  died ;  but  the  human  understanding,  roused 
by  the  touch  of  his  miraculous  wand  to  a  perception  of  the  true 
philosophy  and  the  just  mode  of  inquiring  after  truth,  has  kept 
on  its  course  successfully  and  gloriously.  Newton  died;  yet  the 
courses  of  the  spheres  are  still  known,  and  they  yet  move  on  by 
the  laws  which  he  discovered,  and  in  the  orbits  which  he  saw,  and 
described  for  them,  in  the  infinity  of  space. 
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THE  SAME  CONTINUED. — Daniel  Webster. 

Fellow-citizens,  I  will  detain  you  no  longer  by  this  faint  and 
feeble  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  dead.  Even  in 
other  hands,  adequate  justice  could  not  be  done  to  them,  within 
the  limits  of  this  occasion.  Their  highest,  their  best  praise,  is 
your  deep  conviction  of  their  merits,  your  affectionate  gratitude 
for  their  labors  and  their  services.  It  is  not  my  voice,  it  is  this 
cessation  of  ordinary  pursuits,  this  arresting  of  all  attention,  these 
solemn  ceremonies,  and  this  crowded  house,  which  speak  their 
eulogy.  Their  fame,  indeed  is  safe.  That  is  now  treasured  up 
beyond  the  reach  of  accident.  Although  no  sculptured  marble 
should  rise  to  their  memory,  nor  engraved  stone  bear  record  of 
their  deeds,  yet  will  their  remembrance  be  as  lasting  as  the  land 
they  honored.  Marble  coluuins  may,  indeed,  moulder  into  dust, 
time  may  erase  all  impress  from  the  crumbling  stone,  but  their 
fame  remains ;  for  with  American  liberty  it  rose,  and  with 
American  liberty  only  can  it  perish.  It  was  the  last  swelling 
peal  of  yonder  choir,  “  Their  bodies  are  buried  in  peace, 
but  their  name  liveth  evermore.”  I  catch  that  solemn 
song,  I  echo  that  lofty  strain  of  funeral  triumph,  “  Their  name 
LIVETH  EVERMORE  ” 

And  now,  fellow-citizens,  let  us  not  retire  from  this  occasion 
without  a  deep  and  solemn  conviction  of  the  duties  which  have 
devolved  upon  us.  This  lovely  land,  this  glorious  liberty,  these 
benign  institutions,  the  dear  purchase  of  our  fathers,  are  ours  ; 
ours  to  enjoy,  ours  to  preserve,  ours  to  transmit.  Generations 
past  and  generations  to  come  hold  us  responsible  for  this  sacred 
trust.  Our  fathers,  from  behind,  admonish  us,  with  their  anxious 
paternal  voices ;  posterity  calls  out  to  us,  from  the  bosom  of  the 
future;  the  world  turns  hither  its  solicitous  eyes;  all,  all  conjure 
us  to  act  wisely,  and  faithfully,  in  the  relation  which  we  sustain. 
We  can  never,  indeed,  pay  the  debt  which  is  upon  us;  but  by 
virtue,  by  morality,  by  religion,  by  the  cultivation  of  every  good 
principle,  and  every  good  habit,  we  may  hope  to  enjoy  the 
blessing,  through  our  day,  and  to  leave  it  unimpaired  to  our 
children.  Let  us  feel  deeply  how  much  of  what  we  are  and  of 
what  we  possess  we  owe  to  this  liberty,  and  to  these  institutions 
of  government.  Nature  has,  indeed,  given  us  a  soil  which  yields 
bounteously  to  the  hand  of  industry,  the  mighty  and  fruitful 
ocean  is  before  us,  and  the  skies  over  our  heads  shed  health  and 
vigor.  But  what  are  lands,  and  seas,  and  skies,  to  civilized  man, 
without  society,  without  knowledge,  without  morals,  without 
religious  culture ;  and  how  can  these  be  enjoyed,  in  all  their 
extent,  and  all  their  excellence,  but  under  the  protection  of  wise 
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institutions  and  a  free  government  ?  Fellow-citizens,  there  is  not 
one  of  us,  there  is  not  one  of  us  here  present,  who  does  not,  at 
this  moment,  and  at  every  moment,  experience,  in  his  own  condi¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  condition  of  those  most  near  and  dear  to  him,  the 
influence  and  the  benefits  of  this  liberty  and  these  institutions. 
Let  us  then  acknowledge  the  blessing,  let  us  feel  it  deeply  and 
powerfully,  let  us  cherish  a  strong  affection  for  it,  and  resolve  to 
maintain  and  perpetuate  it.  The  blood  of  our  fathers,  let  it  not 
have  been  shed  in  vain ;  the  great  hope  of  posterity,  let  it  not  be 
blasted. 

The  striking  attitude,  too,  in  which  we  stand  to  the  world 
around  us,  a  topic  to  which,  I  fear,  I  advert  too  often,  and  dwell 
on  too  long,  cannot  be  altogether  omitted  here.  Neither  indi¬ 
viduals  nor  nations  can  perform  their  part  well,  until  they  under¬ 
stand  and  feel  its  importance,  and  comprehend  and  justly 
appreciate  all  the  duties  belonging  to  it.  It  is  not  to  inflate 
national  vanity,  nor  to  swell  a  light  and  empty  feeling  of  self- 
importauce,  but  it  is  that  we  may  judge  justly  of  our  situation, 
and  of  our  own  duties,  that  I  earnestly  urge  upon  you  this 
consideration  of  our  position  and  our  character  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  It  cannot  be  denied,  but  by  those  who  would 
dispute  against  the  sun,  that  with  America,  and  in  America,  a 
new  era  commences  in  human  affairs.  This  era  is  distinguished 
by  free  representative  governments,  by  entire  religious  liberty,  by 
improved  systems  of  national  intercourse,  by  a  newly-awakened 
and  an  unconquerable  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  and  by  a  diffusion  of 
knowledge  through  the  community,  such  as  has  been  before 
altogether  unknown  and  unheard  of.  America,  America,  our 
country,  fellow-citizens,  our  own  dear  aud  native  land,  is  insepar¬ 
ably  connected,  fast  bound  up,  in  fortune  and  by  fate,  with  these 
great  interests.  If  they  fall,  we  fall  with  them;  if  they  stand,  it 
will  be  because  we  have  maintained  them.  Let  us  contemplate, 
then,  this  connection,  which  binds  the  prosperity  of  others  to  our 
own ;  and  let  us  manfully  discharge  all  the  duties  which  it 
imposes.  If  we  cherish  the  virtues  and  the  principles  of  our 
fathers,  Heaven  will  assist  us  to  carry  on  the  work  of  human 
liberty  and  human  happiness.  Auspicious  omens  cheer  us. 
Great  examples  are  before  us.  Our  own  firmament  now  shines 
brightly  upon  our  path.  Washington  is  in  the  clear,  upper  sky. 
These  other  stars  have  now  joined  the  American  constellation ; 
they  circle  round  their  centre,  and  the  heavens  beam  with  new 
light.  Beneath  this  illumination  let  us  walk  the  course  of  life, 
and  at  its  close  devoutly  commend  our  beloved  country,  the 
common  parent  of  us  all,  to  the  Divine  Benignity. 
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ETJLOGT  ON  LAFAYETTE. — Charles  Spragie. 

While  we  bring  our  offerings  for  tbe  mighty  of  our  own  land, 
shall  we  not  remember  the  chivalrous  spirits  of  other  shores,  who 
shared  with  them  the  hour  of  weakness  and  woe  !  Pile  to  the 
clouds  the  majestic  column  of  glory ;  let  the  lips  of  those  who 
can  speak  well,  hallow  each  spot  where  the  bones  of  your  bold 
repose ;  but  forget  not  those  who,  with  your  bold,  went  out  to 
battle. 

Among  these  men  of  noble  daring,  there  was  one,  a  young  and 
gallant  stranger,  who  left  the  blushing  vine-hills  of  his  delightful 
France.  The  people  whom  he  came  to  succor  were  not  his  peo¬ 
ple  ;  he  knew  them  only  in  the  melancholy  story  of  their  wrongs. 
He  was  no  mercenary  wretch,  striving  for  the  spoil  of  the  van¬ 
quished  ;  the  palace  acknowledged  him  for  its  lord,  and  the  valleys 
yielded  him  their  increase.  He  was  no  nameless  man,  staking  life 
for  reputation  ;  he  ranked  among  nobles,  and  looked  unawed  upon 
kings.  He  was  no  friendless  outcast,  seeking  for  a  grave  to  hide 
his  cold  heart;  he  was  girdled  by  the  companions  of  his  child¬ 
hood  ;  his  kinsmen  were  about  him ;  his  wife  was  before  him. 

Yet  from  all  those  he  turned  away  and  came.  Like  a  lofty 
tree,  that  shakes  down  its  green  glories,  to  battle  with  the  winter’s 
storm,  he  flung  aside  the  trappings  of  place  and  pride,  to  crusade 
for  Freedom,  in  Freedom’s  holy  land.  He  came  ;  but  not  in  the 
day  of  successful  rebellion  ;  not  when  the  new-risen  sun  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  had  burst  the  cloud  of  time,  and  careered  to  its  place  in 
the  heavens.  He  came  when  darkness  curtained  the  hills,  and 
the  tempest  was  abroad  in  its  anger  ;  when  the  plough  stood  still  in 
the  field  of  promise,  and  briers  cumbered  the  garden  of  beauty ; 
when  fathers  were  dying,  and  mothers  were  weeping  over  them  ; 
when  the  wife  was  binding  up  the  gashed  bosom  of  her  husband, 
and  the  maiden  was  wiping  the  death-damp  from  the  brow  of  her 
lover.  He  came  when  the  brave  began  to  fear  the  power  of  man, 
and  the  pious  to  doubt  the  favor  of  God. 

It  was  then  that  this  one  joined  the  ranks  of  a  revolted  people. 
Freedom’s  little  phalanx  bade  him  a  grateful  welcome.  With 
them  he  courted  the  battle’s  rage  ;  with  theirs,  his  arm  was  lifted  ; 
with  theirs,  his  blood  was  shed.  Long  and  doubtful  was  the  con¬ 
flict.  At  length,  kind  Heaven  smiled  on  the  good  cause,  and  the 
beaten  invaders  fled.  The  profane  was  driven  from  the  temple  of 
Liberty,  and,  at  her  pure  shrine,  the  pilgrim  warrior,  with  his 
adored  commander,  knelt  and  worshipped.  Leaving  there  his  offer¬ 
ing,  the  incense  of  an  uncorrupted  spirit,  he  at  length  rose,  and, 
crowned  with  benedictions,  turned  his  happy  feet  toward  his  long- 
deserted  home. 

After  nearly  fifty  years,  that  one  has  come  again.  Can  mortal 
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tongue  tell,  can  mortal  heart  feel  the  sublimity  of  that  coming '( 
Exulting  millions  rejoice  in  it;  and  the  loud,  long,  transporting 
shout,  like  the  mingling  of  many  winds,  rolls  on,  undying,  to  Free¬ 
dom’s  furthest  mountains.  A  congregated  nation  comes  around 
him.  Old  men  bless  him  and  children  reverence  him.  The 
lovely  come  out  to  look  upon  him ;  the  learned  deck  their  halls  to 
greet  him ;  the  rulers  of  the  land  rise  up  to  do  him  homage.  How 
his  full  heart  labors  !  He  views  the  rusting  trophies  of  departed 
days ;  he  treads  upon  the  high  places  where  his  brethren  moulder ; 
he  bends  before  the  tomb  of  his  father ;  his  words  are  tears,  the 
speech  of  sad  remembrance.  But  he  looks  round  upon  a  ran¬ 
somed  land  and  a  joyous  race ;  he  beholds  the  blessings,  those 
trophies  secured,  for  which  those  brethren  died,  for  which  that 
father  lived ;  and  again  his  words  are  tears,  the  eloquence  of 
gratitude  and  joy. 

Spread  forth  creation  like  a  map ;  bid  earth’s  dead  multitude 
revive  ;  and  of  all  the  pageants  that  ever  glittered  to  the  sun, 
when  looked  his  burning  eye  on  a  sight  like  this  ?  Of  all  the 
myriads  that  have  come  and  gone,  what  cherished  minion  ever 
ruled  an  hour  like  this  ?  Many  have  struck  the  redeeming  blow 
for  their  own  freedom  ;  but  who,  like  this  man,  has  bared  his 
bosom  in  the  cause  of  strangers  ?  Others  have  lived  in  the  love 
of  their  own  people ;  but  who,  like  this  man,  has  drunk  his 
sweetest  cup  of  welcome  with  another  ?  Matchless  chief !  Of 
glory’s  immortal  tablets,  there  is  one  for  him,  for  him  alone! 
Oblivion  shall  never  shroud  its  splendor ;  the  everlasting  flame  of 
liberty  shall  guard  it,  that  the  generations  of  men  may  repeat  the 
name  recorded  there,  the  beloved  name  of  Lafayette. 


CHARACTER  OF  HENRY  CL  A  F.— William  H.  Seward. 

He  was  indeed  eloquent — all  the  world  knows  that.  He  held 
the  keys  to  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  and  he  turned  the  wards 
within  them  with  a  skill  attained  by  no  other  master.  But  elo¬ 
quence  was,  nevertheless,  only  an  instrument,  and  one  of  many 
that  he  used. 

His  conversation,  his  gestures,  his  very  look  was  magisterial, 
persuasive,  seductive,  irresistible.  And  his  appliance  of  all  these 
was  courteous,  patient,  and  indefatigable.  Defeat  only  inspired 
him  with  new  resolution.  He  divided  opposition  by  his  assiduity 
of  address,  while  he  rallied  and  strengthened  his  own  bands  of 
supporters  by  the  confidence  of  success  which,  feeling  himself,  he 
easily  inspired  among  his  followers. 

His  affections  were  high,  and  pure,  and  generous,  and  the 
chiefest  among  them  was  that  one  which  the  great  Italian  poet 
designated  as  the  charity  of  native  land.  In  him,  that  charity 
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was  an  enduring  and  overpowering  enthusiasm,  and  it  influenced 
all  his  sentiments  and  conduct,  rendering  him  more  impartial 
between  conflicting  interests  and  sections,  than  any  other  states¬ 
man  who  has  lived  since  the  Revolution. 

Thus,  with  great  versatility  of  talent,  and  the  most  catholic 
equality  of  favor,  he  identified  every  question,  whether  of  domestic 
administration  or  foreign  policy,  with  his  own  great  name,  and  so 
became  a  perpetual  Tribune  of  the  people.  He  needed  only  to 
pronounce  in  favor  of  a  measure,  or  against  it,  here,  and  imme¬ 
diately  popular  enthusiasm,  excited  as  by  a  magic  wand,  was  felt, 
overcoming  and  dissolving  all  opposition  in  the  Senate  chamber. 

In  this  way,  he  wrought  a  change  in  our  political  system,  that, 
I  think,  was  not  foreseen  by  its  founders.  He  converted  this 
branch  of  the  legislature  from  a  negative  position,  or  one  of  equi¬ 
librium  between  the  executive  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
into  the  active,  ruling  power  of  the  republic.  Only  time  can  dis¬ 
close  whether  this  great  innovation  shall  be  beneficent,  or  even 
permanent. 

Certainly,  sir,  the  great  lights  of  the  senate  have  set.  The 
obscuration  is  no  less  palpable  to  the  country  than  to  us,  who  are 
left  to  grope  our  uncertain  way  here,  as  in  a  labyrinth,  oppressed 
with  self-distrust.  The  time,  too,  presents  new  embarrassments. 

We  are  rising  to  another  and  more  sublime  stage  of  national 
progress — that  of  expanding  wealth  and  rapid  territorial  aggran¬ 
dizement.  Our  institutions  throw  a  broad  shadow  across  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and,  stretching  beyond  the  valley  of  Mexico,  reach 
even  to  the  plains  of  Central  America,  while  the  Sandwich  Islands 
and  the  shores  of  China  recognise  their  renovatiug  influence. 

Wherever  that  influence  is  felt,  a  desire  for  protection  under 
those  institutions  is  awakened.  Expansion  seems  to  be  regulated, 
not  by  any  difficulties  of  resistance,  but  by  the  moderation  which 
results  from  our  own  internal  constitution.  No  one  knows  how 
rapidly  that  restraint  may  give  way.  Who  can  tell  how  far  or  how 
fast  it  ought  to  yield  ? 

Commerce  has  brought  the  ancient  continents  near  to  us,  and 
created  necessities  for  new  positions — perhaps  connections  or  colo¬ 
nies  there — and  with  the  trade  and  friendship  of  the  elder  nations, 
their  conflicts  and  collisions  are  brought  to  our  doors  and  to  our 
hearts.  Our  sympathy  kindles,  or  indifference  extinguishes,  the 
fires  of  freedom' in  foreign  lands. 

Before  we  shall  be  fully  conscious  that  a  change  is  going  on  in 
Europe,  we  may  find  ourselves  once  more  divided  by  that  eternal 
line  of  separation  that  leaves  on  the  one  side  those  of  our  citizens 
who  obey  the  impulses  of  sympathy,  while  on  the  other  are  found 
those  who  submit  only  to  the  counsels  of  prudence.  Even  pru¬ 
dence  will  soon  be  required  to  decide  whether  distant  regions,  east 
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and  west,  shall  come  under  our  own  protection,  or  be  left  to 
aggrandize  a  rapidly  spreading  domain  of  hostile  despotism. 

Sir,  who  among  us  is  equal  to  these  mighty  questions  ?  1  fear 

there  is  no  one.  Nevertheless,  the  example  of  Henry  Clay 
remains  for  our  instruction.  His  genius  has  passed  to  the  realms 
of  light,  but  his  virtues  still  live  here  for  our  emulation.  With 
them  there  will  remain,  also,  the  protection  and  favor  of  the  Most 
High,  if,  by  the  practice  of  justice  and  the  maintenance  of  free¬ 
dom,  we  shall  deserve  them. 

Let,  then,  the  bier  pass  on.  We  will  follow  with  sorrow  hut 
not  without  hope,  the  revered  form  that  it  bears  to  its  final  rest¬ 
ing-place  ;  and  then,  when  that  grave  opens  at  our  feet  to  receive 
so  estimable  a  treasure,  we  will  invoke  the  God  of  our  fathers  to 
send  us  new  guides,  like  him  that  is  now  withdrawn,  and  give  us 
wisdom  to  obey  their  instructions. 


NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. — Charles  Phillips. 

He  is  fallen  !  We  may  now  pause  before  that  splendid  pro¬ 
digy,  which  towered  amongst  us  like  some  ancient  ruin,  whose 
frown  terrified  the  glance  its  magnificence  attracted.  Grand, 
gloomy,  and  peculiar,  he  sat  upon  the  throne,  a  sceptred  hermit, 
wrapt  in  the  solitude  of  his  own  originality.  A  mind,  bold,  inde¬ 
pendent,  and  decisive — a  will,  despotic  in  its  dictates — an  energy 
that  distanced  expedition,  and  a  conscience  pliable  to  every  touch 
of  interest,  marked  the  outline  of  this  extraordinary  character — 
the  most  extraordinary,  perhaps,  that,  in  the  annals  of  this  world, 
ever  rose,  or  reigned,  or  fell. 

Flung  into  life  in  the  midst  of  a  revolution  that  quickened 
every  energy  of  a  people  who  acknowledged  no  superior,  he  com¬ 
menced  his  course,  a  stranger  by  birth,  and  a  scholar  by  charity  ! 
With  no  friend  but  his  sword,  and  no  fortune  but  his  talents,  he 
rushed  in  the  list  where  rank,  and  wealth,  and  genius  had  arrayed 
themselves,  and  competition  fled  from  him  as  from  the  glance  of 
destiny.  He  knew  no  motive  but  interest — he  acknowledged  no 
criterion  but  success — he  worshipped  no  God  but  ambition,  and, 
with  an  eastern  devotion,  he  knelt  at  the  shrine  of  his  idolatry. 

Subsidiary  to  this,  there  was  no  creed  that  he  did  not  profess, 
there  was  no  opinion  that  he  did  not  promulgate  ;  in  the  hope  of 
a  dynasty,  he  upheld  the  Crescent ;  for  the  sake  of  a.  divorce,  he 
bowed  before  the  Cross ;  the  orphan  of  St.  Louis,  he  became  the 
adopted  child  of  the  Republic ;  and,  with  a  parricidal  ingratitude, 
on  the  ruins  both  of  the  throne  and  tribune,  he  reared  the  throne 
of  his  despotism.  A  professed  Catholic,  he  imprisoned  the  Pope  ; 
a  pretended  patriot,  he  impoverished  the  country  ;  and,  in  the 
name  of  Brutus,  he  grasped  without  remorse,  and  wore  without 
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shame,  the  diadem  of  the  Caesars  !  Through  this  pantomime  of 
policy,  fortune  played  the  clown  to  his  caprices.  At  his  touch, 
crowns  crumbled,  beggars  reigned,  systems  vanished,  the  wildest 
theories  took  the  color  of  his  whim,  and  all  that  was  venerable,  and 
all  that  was  novel,  changed  places  with  the  rapidity  of  a  drama. 

Even  apparent  defeat  assumed  the  appearance  of  victory — his 
flight  from  Egypt  confirmed  his  destiny — ruin  itself  only  elevated 
him  to  empire.  But,  if  his  fortune  was  great,  his  genius  was 
transcendent  ;  decision  flashed  upon  his  counsels ;  and  it  was  the 
same  to  decide  and  to  perform.  To  inferior  intellects  his  combi¬ 
nations  appeared  perfectly  impossible,  his  plans  perfectly  impracti¬ 
cable  ;  but,  in  his  hands,  simplicity  marked  their  development, 
and  success  vindicated  their  adoption.  His  person  partook  the 
character  of  his  mind — if  the  one  never  yielded  in  the  cabinet, 
the  other  never  bent  in  the  field.  Nature  had  no  obstacle  that  he 
did  not  surmount — space  no  opposition  that  he  did  not  spurn ;  and 
whether  amid  Alpine  rocks,  Arabian  sands,  or  Polar  snows,  he 
seemed  proof  against  peril,  and  empowered  with  ubiquity  ! 

The  whole  continent  trembled  at  beholding  the  audacity  of  his 
designs,  and  the  miracle  of  their  execution.  Scepticism  bowed 
to  the  prodigies  of  his  performance ;  romance  assumed  the  air  of 
history  ;  nor  was  there  aught  too  incredible  for  belief,  or  too  fan¬ 
ciful  for  expectation,  wheu  the  world  saw  a  subaltern  of  Corsica 
waving  his  imperial  flag  over  her  most  ancient  capitals.  All  the 
visions  of  antiquity  became  common-places  in  his  contemplation  ; 
kings  were  his  people— nations  were  his  outposts  ;  and  he  dis¬ 
posed  of  courts,  and  crowns,  and  camps,  and  churches,  and  cabi¬ 
nets,  as  if  they  were  titular  dignitaries  of  the  chess-board  !  Amid 
all  these  changes,  he  stood  immutable  as  adamant.  It  mattered 
little  whether  in  the  field  or  in  the  drawing-room — with  the  mob 
or  the  levee — wearing  the  Jacobin  bonnet  or  the  iron  crown — 
banishing  a  Braganza,  or  espousing  a  Hapsburg — dictating  peace 
on  a  raft  to  the  Czar  of  Russia,  or  contemplating  defeat  at  the 
gallows  of  Leipsic — he  was  still  the  same  military  despot ! 

In  this  wonderful  combination,  his  affectations  of  literature 
must  not  be  omitted.  The  jailer  of  the  press,  he  affected  the 
patronage  of  letters — the  proscriber  of  bonks,  he  encouraged  phi¬ 
losophy— the  persecutor  of  authors  and  the  murderer  of  printers, 
he  yet  pretended  to  the  protection  of  learning  !  Such  a  medley 
of  contradictions,  and,  at  the  same  time,  such  an  individual  con¬ 
sistency,  were  never  united  in  the  same  character  A  royalist — a 
republican  and  an  emperor — a  Mohammedan — a  Catholic  and  a 
patron  of  the  synagogue — a  subaltern  and  a  sovereign — a  traitor 
and  a  tyrant — a  Christian  and  an  infidel — he  was,  through  all  his 
vicissitudes,  the  same  stern,  impatient,  inflexible  original — the 
same  mysterious,  incomprehensible  self — the  man  without  a 
model,  and  without  a  shadow 
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WASHINGTON  AND  NAPOLEON. — Joel  T.  Headlet. 

No  one,  in  tracing  the  history  of  our  struggle,  can  deny  that 
Providence  watched  over  our  interests,  and  gave  us  the  only  man 
who  could  have  conducted  the  car  of  the  Revolution  to  the  goal 
it  finally  reached.  Our  revolution  brought  to  a  speedy  crisis  the 
one  that  must  sooner  or  later  have  convulsed  France.  One  was 
as  much  needed  as  the  other,  and  has  been  productive  of  equal 
good.  But  in  tracing  the  progress  of  each,  how  striking  is  the 
contrast  between  the  instruments  employed — Napoleon  and  Wash¬ 
ington  !  Heaven  and  earth  are  not  wider  apart  than  were  their 
moral  characters,  yet  both  were  sent  of  Heaven  to  perform  a 
great  work.  God  acts  on  more  enlarged  plans  than  the  bigoted 
and  ignorant  have  any  conception  of,  and  adapts  his  instruments 
to  the  work  he  wishes  to  accomplish.  To  effect  the  regeneration 
of  a  comparatively  religious,  virtuous,  and  intelligent  people,  no 
better  man  could  have  been  selected  than  Washington.  To  rend 
asunder  the  feudal  system  of  Europe,  which  stretched  like  an  iron 
frame-work  over  the  people,  and  had  rusted  so  long  in  its  place, 
that  no  slow  corrosion  or  steadily  wasting  power  could  affect  its 
firmness,  there  could  have  been  found  no  better  than  Bonaparte. 
Their  missions  were  as  different  as  their  characters.  Had  Bona¬ 
parte  been  put  in  the  place  of  Washington,  he  would  have  over¬ 
thrown  the  Congress,  as  he  did  the  Directory,  and  taking 
supreme  power  into  his  hands,  developed  the  resources,  and 
kindled  the  enthusiasm  of  this  country  with  such  astonishing 
rapadity,  that  the  war  would  scarcely  have  begun  ere  it  was 
euded.  But  a  vast  and  powerful  monarchy,  instead  of  a  republic, 
would  have  occupied  this  continent.  Had  Washington  been  put 
in  the  place  of  Bonaparte,  his  transcendent  virtues  and  unswerving 
integrity  would  not  have  prevailed  against  the  tyranny  of  faction, 
and  a  prison  would  have  received  him,  as  it  did  Lafayette.  Both 
were  children  of  a  revolution,  both  rose  to  the  chief  command  of 
the  army,  and  eventually  to  the  head  of  the  nation.  One  led  his 
country  step  by  step  to  freedom  and  prosperity,  the  other  arrested 
at  once,  and  with  a  strong  hand,  the  earthquake  that  was  rocking 
France  asunder,  and  sent  it  rolling  under  the  thrones  of  Europe. 
The  office  of  one  was  to  defend  and  build  up  Liberty,  that  of  the 
other  to  break  down  the  prison  walls  in  which  it  lay  a  captive, 
and  rend  asunder  its  century-bound  fetters.  To  suppose  that 
France  could  have  been  managed  as  America  was,  by  any  human 
hand,  shows  an  ignorance  as  blind  as  it  is  culpable.  That,  and 
every  other  country  of  Europe,  will  have  to  pass  through  succes¬ 
sive  stages  before  they  can  reach  the  point  at  which  our  Revolution 
commenced.  Here  Liberty  needed  virtue  and  patriotism,  as  well 
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as  strength — on  the  continent  it  needed  simple  power,  concentrated 
and  terrible  power.  Europe  at  this  day  trembles  over  that  volcano 
Napoleon  kindled,  and  the  next  eruption  will  finish  what  he  began. 
Thus  does  Heaven,  selecting  its  own  instruments,  break  up  the 
systems  of  oppression  men  deeme.d  eternal,  and  out  of  the  power 
and  ambition,  as  well  as  out  of  the  virtues  of  men,  work  the 
welfare  of  our  race. 


ADDRESS  TO  AESCHINES. — Demosthenes. 

Unhappy  man  !  If  it  be  the  public  disasters  which  have 
given  you  such  audacity,  and  which,  on  the  contrary,  you  ought 
to  lament,  together  with  me,  I  challenge  you  to  exhibit  a  single 
instance  in  which  I  have  contributed  to  the  misfortune.  Wher¬ 
ever  I  have  been  ambassador,  have  the  envoys  of  Philip  had  any 
advantage  over  me  ?  No,  never  ;  not  in  any  place,  neither  in 
Thessaly,  nor  Thrace,  nor  Byzantium,  nor  Thebes,  nor  Illyricum. 
But  that  which  I  accomplished  by  words,  Philip  overturned  by 
force-;  and  you  complain  of  me  for  this,  and  do  not  blush  to 
demand  of  me  an  account  of  it.  The  same  Demosthenes  whom 
you  represent  to  be  so  feeble  a  man,  you  will  have  it,  ought  to 
have  prevailed  over  the  armies  of  Philip ;  and  with  what  ?  with 
words  ?  for  I  had  only  words  to  use ;  I  had  not  the  disposal  of 
the  arms,  nor  the  fortune  of  any  one.  I  had  no  military  com¬ 
mand,  and  no  one  but  you  has  been  so  senseless  as  to  demand  from 
me  the  reason  of  it.  But  what  could,  what  ought  an  Athenian 
orator  to  have  done?  To  see  the  evil  in  its  birth,  to  make  others 
see  it,  and  that  is  what  I  have  done.  To  prevent  as  far  as  it  was 
possible  the  delays,  the  false  pretences,  the  opposition  of  interests, 
the  mistakes,  the  faults,  the  obstacles  of  every  species  so  common 
amidst  republics  jealous  of  each  other  :  and  that  is  what  I  have 
done.  To  oppose  to  all  these  difficulties  zeal,  promptness,  love  of 
duty,  friendship,  concord  :  and  that  is  what  I  have  done.  On 
any  of  these  points,  I  defy  any  one  to  find  me  in  fault;  and  if 
they  ask  me  how  Philip  has  prevailed,  all  the  world  will  answer 
lor  me :  by  his  arms  which  have  invaded  everything ;  by  his  gold 
which  has  corrupted  everything.  It  was  not  in  my  power  to  com¬ 
bat  either  the  one  or  the  other ;  I  had  neither  treasures  nor  sol¬ 
diers  :  but  as  far  as  was  in  my  power,  I  dare  say  this,  I  have  con¬ 
quered  Philip — and,  how  ?  by  refusing  his  presents,  by  refusing 
to  be  bribed.  When  a  man  allows  himself'  to  be  bought,  the 
buyer  may  say  that  he  has  triumphed  over  him;  but  he  who  lives 
incorruptible,  may  say  that  he  has  triumphed  over  the  corrupter. 
So  then  as  much  as  it  depended  on  Demosthenes,  Athens  has 
been  victorious,  Athens  has  been  invincible. 
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IV.  FORENSIC. 

INVECTIVE  ON  THE  CONDUCT  OF  WARREN  HASTINGS 
IN  INDIA. — Richard  B.  Sheridan. 

Had  a  stranger,  at  this  time,  gone  into  the  province  of  Oude, 
ignorant  of  what  had  happened  since  the  death  of  Sujali  Dowla, 
that  man,  who,  with  a  savage  heart,  had  still  great  lines  of  char¬ 
acter,  and  who,  with  all  his  ferocity  in  war,  had  still,  with  a  culti¬ 
vating  hand,  preserved  to  his  country  the  riches  which  it  derived 
from  benignant  skies  and  a  prolific  soil  : — if  this  stranger,  igno¬ 
rant  of  all  that  had  happened  in  the  short  interval,  and  observing 
the  wide  and  general  devastation,  and  all  the  horrors  of  the  scene 
— of  plains  unclothed  and  brown — of  vegetables  burnt  up  and 
extinguished — of  villages  depopulated  and  in  ruin — of  temples 
unroofed  and  perishing — of  reservoirs  broken  down  and  dry — they 
would  naturally  inquire,  what  war  has  thus  laid  waste  the  fertile 
fields  of  this  once  beautiful  and  opulent  country  ?  what  civil  dis¬ 
sensions  have  happened,  thus  to  tear  and  separate  the  happy  soci¬ 
eties  that  once  possessed  those  villages  ?  what  disputed  succession, 
what  religious  rage,  has,  with  unholy  violence,  demolished  those 
temples,  and  disturbed  fervent,  but  unobtruding  piety  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  its  duties  '(  what  merciless  enemy  has  thus  spread  the 
horrors  of  fire  and  sword  ?  what  severe  visitation  of  Providence 
has  dried  up  the  fountain,  and  taken  from  the  face  of  the  earth 
every  vestige  of  verdure  ?  Or,  rather,  what  monsters  have  stalked 
over  the  country,  tainting  and  poisoning,  with  pestiferous  breath, 
what  the  voracious  appetite  could  not  devour  ?  To  such  questions, 
what  must  be  the  answer  ?  No  wars  have  ravaged  these  lands 
and  depopulated  these  villages — no  civil  discords  have  been  felt — 
no  disputed  succession — no  religious  rage — no  merciless  enemy — 
no  affliction  of  Providence,  which,  while  it  scourged  for  the 
moment,  cut  off  the  sources  of  resuscitation — no  voracious  and 
poisoning  monsters  :  no,  all  this  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
friendship,  generosity,  and  kindness  of  the  English  nation.  They 
have  embraced  us  with  their  protecting  arms,  and,  lo  !  those  are 
the  fruits  of  their  alliance.  What,  then  !  shall  we  be  told,  that, 
under  such  circumstances,  the  exasperated  feeliugs  of  a  whole 
people,  thus  goaded  and  spurred  on  to  clamor  and  resistance, 
were  excited  by  the  poor  and  feeble  influence  of  the  Begums  ? — 
When  we  hear  the  description  of  the  paroxysm,  fever,  and  deli¬ 
rium,  into  which  despair  had  thrown  the  natives,  when,  on  the 
banks  of  the  polluted  Ganges,  panting  for  death,  they  tore  more 
widely  open  the  lips  of  their  gaping  wounds,  to  accelerate  their 
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dissolution  ;  and  while  their  hlood  was  issuing,  presented  their 
ghastly  eyes  to  heaven,  breathing  their  last  and  fervent  prayer, 
that  the  dry  earth  might  not  he  suffered  to  drink  their  hlood,  but 
that  it  might  rise  up  to  the  throne  of  God,  and  rouse  the  eternal 
Providence  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  their  country ;  will  it  he  said 
that  this  was  brought  about  by  the  incantations  of  these  Begums 
in  their  secluded  Zenana  ?  or  that  they  could  inspire  this  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  this  despair  into  the  breast  of  a  people  who  felt  no 
grievance,  and  had  suffered  no  torture  ?  What  motive,  then, 
could  have  such  influence  in  their  bosom  ?  What  motive  ?  That 
which  nature,  the  common  parent,  plants  in  the  bosom  of  man, 
and  which,  though  it  may  be  less  active  in  the  Indian  than  in  the 
Englishman,  is  still  congenial  with,  and  makes  part  of  his  being : 
that  feeling  which  tells  him,  that  man  was  never  made  to  be  the 
property  of  man  ;  but  that  when,  through  pride  or  insolence  of 
power,  one  human  creature  dares  to  tyrannize  over  another,  it  is  a 
power  usurped,  and  resistance  is  a  duty ;  that  feeling  which  tells 
him,  that  all  power  is  delegated  for  the  good,  not  for  the  injury  of 
the  people ;  and  that  when  it  is  converted  from  the  original  pur¬ 
pose,  the  compact  is  broken,  and  the  right  is  to  be  resumed.  That 
principle  which  tells  him.  that  resistance  to  power  usurped  is  not 
merely  a  duty  which  he  owes  to  himself  and  to  his  neighbor,  but  a 
duty  which  he  owes  to  his  God,  in  asserting  and  maintaining  the 
rank  which  he  gave  him  in  the  creation  ! — to  that  common  God, 
who,  where  he  gives  the  form  of  man,  whatever  may  be  the  com¬ 
plexion,  gives  also  the  feelings  and  the  rights  of  man — that  prin¬ 
ciple,  which  neither  the  rudeness  of  ignorance  can  stifle,  nor  the 
enervation  of  refinement  extinguish — that  principle,  which  makes 
it  base  for  a  man  to  suffer  when  he  ought  to  act ;  which,  tending 
to  preserve  to  the  species  the  original  designations  of  Providence, 
spurns  at  the  arrogant  distinctions  of  man,  and  vindicates  the  inde¬ 
pendent  qualities  of  his  race. 


TEE  SAME  CONTINUED. — Richard  B.  Sheridan. 

The  council,  in  recommending  attention  to  the  public  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  the  private  letters,  had  remarked,  in  particular,  that  one 
letter  should  not  be  taken  as  evidence,  because  it  was  manifestly 
and  abstractedly  private,  as  it  contained  in  one  part  the  anxieties 
of  Mr.  Middleton  for  the  illness  of  his  son.  This  was  a  singular 
argument  indeed ;  and  the  circumstance,  in  my  mind,  merited 
strict  observation,  though  not  in  the  view  in  which  it  was  placed 
by  the  counsel.  It  went  to  show  that  some  at  least  of  those  con¬ 
cerned  in  these  transactions,  felt  the  force  of  those  ties,  which 
their  efforts  were  directed  to  tear  asunder ;  that  those  who  could 
ridicule  the  respective  attachment  of  a  mother  and  a  son  ;  who 
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would  prohibit  the  reverence  of  the  son  to  the  mother  who  had 
given  him  life  ;  who  could  deny  to  maternal  debility  the  protection 
which  filial  tenderness  should  afford  ; — were  yet  sensible  of  the 
straining  of  those  chords  by  which  they  were  connected.  There 
was  something  connected  with  this  transaction  so  wretchedly  hor¬ 
rible,  and  so  vilely  loathsome,  as  to  excite  the  most  contemptible 
disgust.  If  it  were  Dot  a  part  of  my  duty,  it  would  be  super¬ 
fluous  to  speak  of  the  sacredness  of  the  ties  which  those  aliens  to 
feeling,  those  apostles  to  humanity,  had  thus  divided.  In  such 
an  assembly  as  that  which  I  have  the  honor  of  addressing,  there 
is  not  an  eye  but  must  dart  reproof  at  this  conduct ;  not  a  heart 
but  must  anticipate  its  condemnation.  Filial  Piety  !  It  is  the 
primal  bond  of  society — it  is  that  instinctive  principle,  which, 
panting  for  its  proper  good,  soothes,  unbidden,  each  sense  and  sen¬ 
sibility  of  man  ! — it  now  quivers  on  every  lip  ! — it  now  beams 
from  every  eye  ! — it  is  an  emanation  of  that  gratitude,  which, 
softening  under  the  sense  of  recollected  good,  is  eager  to  own  the 
vast  countless  debt  it  ne’er,  alas  !  can  pay,  for  so  many  long  years 
of  unceasing  solicitude,  honorable  self-denials,  life-preserving  cares  ! 
— it  is  that  part  of  our  practice  where  duty  drops  its  awe  ;  where 
reverence  refines  into  love  ! — it  asks  no  aid  of  memory  ! — it  needs 
not  the  deductions  of  reason  ! — pre-existing,  paramount  over  all, 
whether  law  or  human  rule,  few  arguments  can  increase,  and  none 
can  diminish  it ! — it  is  the  sacrament  of  our  nature  ! — not  only 
the  duty,  but  the  indulgence  of  man — it  is  his  first  great  privilege 
— it  is  amongst  his  last  most  endearing  delights  ! — it  causes  the 
bosom  to  glow  with  reverberated  love  ! — it  requites  the  visitations 
of  nature,  and  returns  the  blessings  that  have  been  received  ! — 
it  fires  emotion  into  vital  principle — it  renders  habituated  instinct 
into  a  master-passion — sways  all  the  sweetest  energies  of  man  — 
hangs  over  each  vicissitude  of  all  that  must  pass  away — aids  the 
melancholy  virtues  in  their  last  sad  tasks  of  life  to  cheer  the 
languors  of  decrepitude  and  age — explores  the  thought — elucidates 
the  aching  eye — and  breathes  sweet  consolation  even  in  the  awful 
moment  of  dissolution  ? 


ARBITRARY  POWER  NOT  GIVEN  TO  MAN. 

Edmund  Burke. 

He  have  arbitrary  power !  My  Lords,  the  East  India  Company 
have  not  arbitrary  power  to  give  him  ;  the  King  has  no  arbitrary 
power  to  give  him  ;  your  Lordships  have  not;  nor  the  Commons; 
nor  the  whole  Legislature.  We  have  no  arbitrary  power  to  give, 
because  arbitrary  power  is  a  thing  which  neither  any  man  can  hold 
nor  any  man  can  give.  No  man  can  lawfully  govern  himself 
according  to  his  own  will,  much  less  can  one  person  be  governed 
IK 
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by  the  will  of  another.  We  are  all  born  in  subjection,  all  born 
equally,  high  and  low,  governors  and  governed,  in  subjection  to 
one  great,  immutable,  pre-existent  law,  prior  to  all  our  devices, 
and  prior  to  all  our  contrivances,  paramount  to  all  our  ideas,  and 
all  our  sensations,  antecedent  to  our  very  existence,  by  which  we 
are  knit  and  connected  in  the  eternal  frame  of  the  universe,  out 
of  which  we  cannot  stir. 

This  great  law  does  not  arise  from  our  conventions  or  com¬ 
pacts;  on  the  contrary,  it  gives  to  our  conventions  and  compacts 
all  the  force  and  sanction  they  can  have  ; — it  does  not  arise  from 
our  vain  institutions.  Every  good  gift  is  of  God  ;  all  power  is  of 
God  ; — and  He,  who  has  given  the  power,  and  from  whom  alone 
it  originates,  will  never  suffer  the  exercise  of  it  to  be  practised 
upon  any  less  solid  foundation  than  the  power  itself.  If  then  all 
dominion  of  man  over  man  is  the  effect  of  the  divine  disposition, 
it  is  bound  by  the  eternal  laws  of  Him  that  gave  it,  with  which 
no  human  authority  can  dispense ;  neither  he,  that  exercises  it, 
nor  even  those,  who  are  subject  to  it :  and,  if  they  were  mad 
enough  to  make  an  express  compact,  that  should  release  their 
magistrate  from  his  duty,  and  should  declare  their  lives,  liberties, 
and  properties  dependent  upon,  not  rules  and  laws,  but  his  mere 
capricious  will,  that  covenant  would  be  void.  The  acceptor  of 
it  has  not  his  authority  increased,  but  he  has  his  crime  doubled. 
Therefore  can  it  be  imagined,  if  this  be  true,  that  he  will  suffer 
this  great  gift  of  government,  the  greatest,  the  best,  that  was  ever 
given  by  God  to  mankind,  to  be  the  plaything  and  the  sport  of 
the  feeble  will  of  a  man,  who,  by  a  blasphemous,  absurd,  and  pet¬ 
ulant  usurpation,  would  place  his  own  feeble,  contemptible,  ridic¬ 
ulous  will  in  the  place  of  the  divine  wisdom  and  justice  ? 


IMPEACHMENT  OF  WARREN  HA  STING, S'.— Edmund  Burke. 

My  Lords,  what  is  it,  that  we  want  here  to  a  great  act  of  na¬ 
tional  justice  ?  Do  we  want  a  cause,  my  Lords  ?  You  have  the 
cause  of  oppressed  princes,  of  undone  women  of  the  first  rank,  of 
desolated  provinces,  and  of  wasted  kingdoms. 

Do  you  want  a  criminal,  my  Lords  ?  When  was  there  so  much 
iniquity  ever  laid  to  the  charge  of  any  one  ? — No,  my  Lords,  you 
must  not  look  to  punish  any  other  such  delinquent  from  India. — 
Warren  Hastings  has  not  left  substance  enough  in  India  to  nourish 
such  another  delinquent 

My  Lords,  is  it  a  prosecutor  you  want  ? — You  have  before  you 
the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  as  prosecutors  ;  and,  I  believe,  my 
Lords,  that  the  sun,  in  his  beneficent  progress  round  the 
world,  does  not  behold  a  more  glorious  sight  than  that  of  men, 
separated  from  a  remote  people  by  the  material  bounds  and  bar- 
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liers  of  nature,  united  by  the  bond  of  a  social  and  moral  com¬ 
munity; — all  the  Commons  of  England  resenting,  as  their  own, 
the  indignities  and  cruelties,  that  are  offered  to  all  the  people  of 
India. 

Do  we  want  a  tribunal  ?  My  Lords,  no  example  of  antiquity, 
nothing  in  the  modern  world,  nothing  in  the  range  of  human  im¬ 
agination,  can  supply  us  with  a  tribunal  like  this.  My  Lords, 
here  we  see  virtually  in  the  mind’s  eye  that  sacred  majesty  of  the 
crown,  under  whose  authority  you  sit,  and  whose  power  you 
exercise.  We  see  in  that  invisible  authority,  what  we  all  feel  in 
reality  and  life,  the  beneficent  powers  and  protecting  justice  of 
his  Majesty.  We  have  here  the  heir  apparent  to  the  crown,  such 
as  the  fond  wishes  of  the  people  of  England  wish  an  heir  appa¬ 
rent  of  the  crown  to  be.  We  have  here  all  the  branches  of  the 
royal  family  in  a  situation  between  majesty  and  subjection, 
between  the  sovereign  and  the  subject, — offering  a  pledge  in  that 
situation  for  the  support  of  the  rights  of  the  crown,  and  the  lib¬ 
erties  of  the  people,  both  which  extremities  they  touch.  My 
Lords,  we  have  a  great  hereditary  peerage  here ;  those,  who  have 
their  own  honor,  the  honor  of  their  ancestors,  and  of  their  pos¬ 
terity,  to  guard ;  and  who  will  justify,  as  they  have  always  justi¬ 
fied,  that  provision  in  the  constitution,  by  which  justice  is  made 
an  hereditary  office.  My  Lords,  we  have  here  a  new  nobility, 
who  have  risen,  and  exalted  themselves  by  various  merits,  by  great 
military  services,  which  have  extended  the  fame  of  this  country 
from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun  :  we  have  those,  who  by  vari¬ 
ous  civil  merits  and  various  civil  talents  have  been  exalted  to 
a  situation,  which  they  well  deserve,  and  in  which  they  will 
justify  the  favor  of  their  sovereign,  and  the  good  opinion  of  their 
fellow-subjects ;  and  make  them  rejoice  to  see  those  virtuous 
characters,  that  were  the  other  day  upon  a  level  with  them,  now 
exalted  above  them  in  rank,  but  feeling  with  them  in  sympathy 
what  they  felt  in  common  with  them  before.  We  have  persons 
exalted  from  the  practice  of  the  law,  from  the  place  in  which  they 
administered  high,  though  subordinate,  justice,  to  a  seat  here,  to 
enlighten  with  tbeir  knowledge,  and  to  strengthen  with  their  votes 
those  principles,  which  have  distinguished  the  courts  in  which 
they  have  presided. 

My  Lords,  you  have  here  also  the  lights  of  our  religion  ;  you  have 
the  Bishops  of  England.  My  Lords,  you  have  that  true  image 
of  the  primitive  church  in  its  ancient  form,  in  its  ancient  ordi¬ 
nances,  purified  from  the  superstitions  and  the  vices  which  a  long 
succession  of  ages  will  bring  upon  the  best  institutions.  You 
have  the  representatives  of  that  religion  which  says,  that  their 
God  is  love,  that  the  very  vital  spirit  of  their  institution  is 
charity ;  a  religion,  which  so  much  hates  oppression,  that,  when 
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the  God,  whom  we  adore,  appeared  in  human  form,  he  did  not 
appear  in  a  form  of  greatness  and  majesty,  but  in  sympathy  with 
the  lowest  of  the  people, — and  thereby  made  it  a  firm  and  ruling 
principle,  that  their  welfare  was  the  object  of  all  government ; 
since  the  person,  who  was  the  Master  of  Nature,  chose  to  appear 
himself  in  a  subordinate  situation.  These  are  the  considerations, 
which  influence  them,  which  animate  them,  and  will  animate 
them,  against  all  oppression  ;  knowing,  that  He,  who  is  called 
first  among  them,  and  first  among  us  all,  both  of  the  flock  that  is 
fed,  and  of  those  who  feed  it,  made  Himself  “  the  servant  of  all.” 

My  Lords,  these  are  the  securities,  which  we  have  in  all  the 
constituent  parts  of  the  body  of  this  House.  We  know  them,  we 
reckon,  we  rest  upon  them,  and  commit  safely  the  interests  of 
India  and  of  humanity -into  your  hands.  Therefore,  it  is  with 
confidence,  that,  ordered  by  the  Commons, 

I  impeach  Warren  Hastings,  Esquire,  of  high  crimes  and  mis¬ 
demeanors. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain 
in  Parliament  assembled,  whose  parliamentary  trust  he  has  be¬ 
trayed. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  all  the  Commons  of  Great 
Britain,  whose  national  character  he  has  dishonored. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  India,  whose  laws, 
rights,  and  liberties  he  has  subverted  ;  whose  properties  he  hap, 
destroyed,  whose  country  he  has  laid  waste  and  desolate. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name,  and  by  virtue,  of  those  eternal  laws 
of  justice,  which  he  has  violated. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  human  nature  itself,  which  he 
has  cruelly  outraged,  injured,  and  oppressed  in  both  sexes,  in 
every  age,  rank,  situation,  and  condition  of  life. 


ON  THE  TRIAL  OF  PETER  FINNERTY.— John  P.  Curran. 

Gentlemen,  in  order  to  bring  this  charge  of  insolence  and  vul¬ 
garity  to  the  test,  let  me  ask  you,  whether  you  know  of  any  lan¬ 
guage  which  could  have  adequately  described  the  idea  of  mercy 
denied,  where  it  ought  to  have  been  granted,  or  of  any  phrase 
vigorous  enough  to  convey  the  indignation  which  an  honest  man 
would  have  felt  upon  such  a  subject  ?  Let  me  beg  of  you,  for  a 
moment,  to  suppose,  that  any  one  of  you  had  been  the  writer  of 
this  very  severe  expostulation  with  the  viceroy,  and  that  you  had 
been  the  witness  of  this  never-to-be-forgotten  catastrophe;  let  me 
suppose  that  you  had  known  the  charge  upon  which  Mr.  Orr  was  ap¬ 
prehended,  the  charge  of  abjuring  that  bigotry  which  had  torn  and 
disgraced  his  country;  of  pledging  himself  to  restore  the  people 
of  his  country  to  their  place  in  the  constitution  ;  and  of  binding 
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himself  never  to  be  the  betrayer  of  his  fellow-laborers  in  that 
enterprise ;  that  you  had  seen  him,  upon  that  charge,  removed 
from  his  industry  and  confined  in  a  jail ;  that  through  the  slow 
and  lingering  progress  of  twelve  tedious  months,  you  had  seen  him 
confined  in  a  dungeon,  shut  out  from  the  common  use  of  air  and 
of  his  own  limbs ;  that  day  after  day  you  had  marked  the  un¬ 
happy  captive  cheered  by  no  sound,  but  the  cries  of  his  family, 
or  the  clanking  of  chains  ;  that  you  had  seen  him,  at  last,  brought 
to  his  trial ;  that  you  had  seen  the  vile  and  perjured  informer 
deposing  against  his  life ;  that  you  had  seen  the  drunken,  and 
worn-out,  and  terrified  jury,  give  in  a  verdict  of  death  ;  that  you 
had  seen  the  same  jury,  when  their  returning  sobriety  had 
brought  back  their  conscience,  prostrate  themselves  before  the 
humanity  of  the  bench,  and  pray  that  the  mercy  of  the  crown 
might  save  their  characters  from  the  reproach  of  an  involuntary 
crime,  their  consciences  from  the  torture  of  eternal  self-condem¬ 
nation,  and  their  souls  from  the  indelible  stain  of  innocent  blood  ! 
Let  me  suppose  that  you  had  seen  the  respite  given,  and  that  con¬ 
trite  and  honest  recommendation  transmitted  to  that  seat  where 
mercy  was  presumed  to  dwell ;  that  new,  and  before  unheard-of 
crimes  are  discovered  against  the  informer ;  that  the  royal  mercy 
seems  to  relent,  and  that  a  new  respite  is  sent  to  the  prisoner ; 
that  time  is  taken,  as  the  learned  counsel  for  the  crown  has  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  to  see  whether  mercy  could  be  extended  or  not ;  that 
after  that  period  of  lingering  deliberation  passed,  a  third  respite 
is  transmitted  ;  that  the  unhappy  captive  himself  feels  the  cheer¬ 
ing  hope  of  being  restored  to  a  family  that  he  had  adored,  to  a 
character  that  he  had  never  stained,  and  to  a  country  that  he  had 
ever  loved  ;  that  you  had  seen  his  wife  and  children  upon  their 
knees,  giving  those  tears  to  gratitude,  which  their  locked  and 
frozen  hearts  could  not  give  to  anguish  and  despair,  and  implor¬ 
ing  the  blessings  of  eternal  Providence  upon  the  head  of  him  who 
had  graciously  spared  the  father,  and  restored  him  to  his  children  : 

“  Alas  !  nor  wife,  nor  children,  more  shall  he  behold, 

Nor  friends,  nor  sacred  home  1” 

Often  did  the  weary  dove  return  to  the  window  of  his  ark,  but 
the  olive  leaf  was  to  him  no  sign  that  the  waters  had  subsided  ! 
No  seraphic  mercy  unbars  his  dungeon,  and  leads  him  forth  to 
light  and  life;  but  the  minister  of  death  hurries  him  to  the  scene 
of  suffering  and  of  shame ;  where,  unmoved  by  the  hostile  array 
of  artillery  and  armed  men,  collected  together  to  secure,  or 
to  insult,  or  to  disturb  him,  he  dies  with  a  solemn  declaration 
of  his  innocence,  and  utters  his  last  prayer  for  the  liberty  of  his 
country.  Let  me  now  ask  you,  if  anv  of  you  had  addressed  the 
18*  o 
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public  ear  upon  so  foul  and  monstrous  a  subject,  in  what  language 
would  you  have  conveyed  the  feelings  of  horror  and  indignation  ? 
Would  you  have  stooped  to  the  meanness  of  qualified  complaint  ? 
would  you  have  been  mean  enough — but  I  entreat  your  forgive¬ 
ness — I  do  not  think  meanly  of  you  ;  had  I  thought  so  meanly  of 
you,  I  could  not  suffer  my  mind  to  commune  with  you  as  it  has 
done ;  had  I  thought  you  that  base  and  vile  instrument,  attuned 
by  hope  and  by  fear  into  discord  and  falsehood,  from  whose  vulgar 
string  no  groan  of  suffering  could  vibrate,  no  voice  of  integrity  or 
honor  could  speak,  let  me  honestly  tell  you,  I  should  have  scorned 
to  fling  my  hand  across  it ;  I  should  have  left  it  to  a  fitter  min¬ 
strel.  If  I  do  not,  therefore,  grossly  err  in  my  opinion  of  you, 
I  could  use  no  language  upon  such  a  subject  as  this,  that  must 
not  lag  behind  the  rapidity  of  your  feelings,  and  that  woirld  not 
disgrace  those  feelings,  if  it  attempted  to  describe  them. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  not  unconscious  that  the  learned  counsel  for  the 
crown  seemed  to  address  you  with  a  confidence  of  a  very  different 
kind  ;  he  seemed  to  expect  from  you  a  kind  and  respectful  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  feelings  of  the  Castle,  and  with  the  griefs  of  chided 
authority.  Perhaps,  gentlemen,  he  may  know  you  better  than  I 
do  ;  if  he  does,  he  has  spoken  to  you  as  he  ought ;  he  has  been 
right  in  telling  you,  that  if  the  reprobation  of  this  writer  is  weak, 
it  is  because  his  genius  could  not  make  it  stronger  ;  he  has  been 
right  in  telling  you,  that  his  language  has  not  been  braided  and 
festooned  as  elegantly  as  it  might  ;  that  he  has  not  pinched  the 
miserable  plaits  of  his  phraseology,  nor  placed  his  patches  and 
feathers  with  that  correctness  of  millinery  which  became  so  ex¬ 
alted  a  person.  If  you  agree  with  him,  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
if  you  think  that  the  man  who  ventures  at  the  hazard  of  his  own 
life  to  rescue  from  the  deep,  the  drowned  honor  of  his  country, 
must  not  presume  upon  the  guilty  familiarity  of  plucking  it  up  by 
the  locks,  I  have  no  more  to  say  :  do  a  courteous  thing.  Upright 
and  honest  jurors,  find  a  civil  and  obliging  verdict  against  the 
printer  !  And  when  you  have  done  so,  march  through  the  ranks 
of  your  fellow-citizens  to  your  own  homes,  and  bear  their  looks  as 
they  pass  along;  retire  to  the  bosom  of  your  families  and  your 
children  :  and  when  you  are  presiding  over  the  morality  of  the 
parental  board,  tell  those  infants,  who  are  to  be  the  future  men  of 
Ireland,  the  history  of  this  day.  Form  their  young  minds  by 
your  precepts,  and  confirm  those  precepts  by  your  own  example  ; 
teach  them  how  discreetly  allegiance  may  be  perjured  on  the 
table,  or  loyalty  be  forsworn  in  the  jury-box  :  and  when  you 
have  done  so,  tell  them  the  story  of  Orr  ;  tell  them  of  his  cap¬ 
tivity,  of  his  children,  of  his  crime,  of  his  hopes,  of  his  disap¬ 
pointments,  of  his  courage,  and  of  his  death ;  and  when  you  find 
your  little  hearers  hanging  from  your  lips ;  when  you  see  their 
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eyes  overflow  with  sympathy  and  sorrow,  and  their  young  hearts 
bursting  with  the  pangs  of  anticipated  orphanage,  tell  them  that 
you  had  the  boldness  and  the  justice  to  stigmatize  the  monster,  who 
had  dared  to  publish  the  transaction. 


ADDRESS  TO  A  JURY. — Josiah  Quincy,  Jr. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Jury  : — This  cause  has  taken  up  much  of 
your  time,  and  is  likely  to  take  up  so  much  more,  that  I  must 
hasten  to  a  close.  Indeed,  I  should  not  have  troubled  you,  by 
being  thus  lengthy,  but  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  prisoners ; 
they,  who,  in  some  sense,  may  be  said  to  have  put  their  lives  in 
my  hands  ;  they,  whose  situation  was  so  peculiar,  that  we  have 
necessarily  taken  up  more  time  than  ordinary  cases  require.  They, 
under  all  these  circumstances,  placed  a  confidence  it  was  my 
duty  not  to  disappoint ;  and  which  I  have  aimed  at  discharging 
with  fidelity.  I  trust  you,  gentlemen,  will  do  the  like ;  that  you 
will  examine  and  judge  with  a  becoming  temper  of  mind  ;  remem¬ 
bering  that  they  who  are  under  oath  to  declare  the  whole  truth, 
think  and  act  very  differently  from  bystanders,  who,  being  under 
no  ties  of  this  kind,  take  a  latitude,  which  is  by  no  means  admis¬ 
sible  in  a  court  of  law. 

I  cannot  close  this  cause  better,  than  by  desiring  you  to  con¬ 
sider  well  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  law,  which  will  be  laid 
down,  and  to  govern  yourselves  by  this  great  standard  of  truth. 
To  some  purposes,  you  may  be  said,  gentlemen,  to  be  ministers  of 
justice;  and  “ministers,”  says  a  learned  judge,  “  appointed  for 
the  ends  of  public  justice,  should  have  written  on  their  hearts 
the  solemn  engagements  of  his  Majesty,  at  his  coronation,  to  cause 
law  and  justice  in  mercy  to  be  executed  in  all  his  judgments.” 

“  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained  ; 

It  droppeth  like  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven — 

It  is  twice  blessed  ; 

It  blesses  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes.” 

I  leave  you,  gentlemen,  hoping  you  will  be  directed  in  your  in¬ 
quiry  and  judgment,  to  a  right  discharge  of  your  duty.  We  shall 
all  of  us,  gentlemen,  have  an  hour  of  cool  reflection  ;  when  the 
feelings  and  agitations  of  the  day  shall  have  subsided ;  when  we 
shall  view  things  through  a  different  and  a  much  juster  medium. 
It  is  then  we  all  wish  an  absolving  conscience.  May  you,  gentle¬ 
men,  now  act  such  a  part,  as  will  hereafter  insure  it  ;  such  a  part 
as  may  occasion  the  prisoners  to  rejoice.  May  the  blessing  of 
those  who  were  in  jeopardy  of  life  come  upon  you — may  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  Him  who  is  “  not  faulty  to  die,”  descend  and  rest  upon 
you  and  your  posterity. 
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AGAINST  CHE  ETNA  A.— Griffin. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believe,  that  the  heart  of  the  wilful  and 
the  deliberate  libeller,  is  blacker  than  that  of  the  highway  robber, 
or  of  one  who  commits  the  crime  of  midnight  arson.  The  man 
who  plunders  on  the  highway,  may  have  the  semblance  of  an 
apology  for  what  he  does.  An  affectionate  wife  may  demand  sub¬ 
sistence  ;  a  circle  of  helpless  children  raise  to  him  the  supplica¬ 
ting  hand  for  food.  He  may  be  driven  to  the  desperate  act,  by 
the  high  mandate  of  imperative  necessity.  The  mild  features  of 
the  husband  and  the  father  may  intermingle  with  those  of  the 
robber,  and  soften  the  roughness  of  the  shade.  But  the  robber 
of  character  plunders  that  which  “  not  enricheth  him,”  though  it 
makes  his  neighbor  “  poor  indeed.” 

'The  man  who,  at  the  midnight  hour,  consumes  his  neighbor’s 
dwelling,  does  him  an  injury  which  perhaps  is  not  irreparable. 
Industry  may  rear  another  habitation.  The  storm  may  indeed 
descend  upon  him,  until  charity  opens  a  neighboring  door  :  the 
rude  winds  of  heaven  may  whistle  around  his  uncovered  family. 
But  he  looks  forward  to  better  days ;  he  has  yet  a  hook  to  hang  a 
hope  on. 

No  such  consolation  cheers  the  heart  of  him  whose  character 
has  been  torn  from  him.  If  innocent,  he  may  look,  like  Anaxa¬ 
goras,  to  the  heavens  ;  but  he  must  be  constrained  to  feel,  that 
this  world  is  to  him  a  wilderness.  For  whither  shall  he  go  ? 
Shall  he  dedicate  himself  to  the  service  of  his  country  ?  But 
will  his  country  receive  him  ?  Will  she  employ  in  her  coun¬ 
cils,  or  in  her  armies,  the  man  at  whom  the  “  slow,  unmoving 
huger  of  scorn  ”  is  pointed  ?  Shall  he  betake  himself  to  the 
fireside  ?  The  story  of  his  disgrace  will  enter  his  own  doors  before 
him.  And  can  he  bear,  think  you,  can  he  bear  the  sympathizing 
agonies  of  a  distressed  wife  ?  Can  he  endure  the  formidable 
presence  of  scrutinizing,  sneering  domestics  ?  Will  his  children 
receive  instruction  from  the  lips  of  a  disgraced  father? 

Gentleman.  I  am  not  ranging  on  fairy  ground.  I  am  telling 
the  plain  story  of  my  client’s  wrongs.  By  the  ruthless  hand 
of  malice,  his  character  has  been  wantonly  massacred  ; — and  he 
now  appears  before  a  jury  of  his  country  for  redress.  Will  you 
deny  him  this  redress  ? — Is  character  valuable  ?  On  this  point  I 
will  not  insult  you  with  argument.  There  are  certain  things, 
to  argue  which  is  treason  against  nature.  The  Author  of  our 
being  did  not  intend  to  leave  this  point  afloat  at  the  mercy  of 
opinion  ;  but,  with  his  own  hand,  has  he  kindly  planted  in  the 
soul  of  man  an  instinctive  love  of  character. 

This  high  sentiment  has  no  affinity  to  pride.  It  is  the  enno¬ 
bling  quality  of  the  soul ;  and  if  we  have  hitherto  been  elevated 
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above  the  ranks  of  surrounding  creation,  human  nature  owes  its 
elevation  to  the  love  of  character.  It  is  the  love  of  character  for 
which  the  poet  has  sung,  the  philosopher  toiled,  the  hero  bled. 
It  is  the  love  of  character  which  wrought  miracles  at  ancient 
Greece ;  the  love  of  character  is  the  eagle  on  which  Rome  rose  to 
empire.  And  it  is  the  love  of  character  animating  the  bosom  of 
her  sons,  on  which  America  must  depend  in  those  approaching 
crises  that  may  “  try  men’s  souls.”  Will  a  jury  weaken  this  our 
nation’s  hope  ?  Will  they  by  their  verdict  pronounce  to  the  youth 
of  our  country,  that  character  is  scarce  worth  possessing  ? 

We  read  of  that  philosophy  which  can  smile  over  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  property, — of  that  religion  which  enables  its  possessor  to 
extend  the  benign  look  of  forgiveness  and  complacency,  to  his 
murderers.  But  it  is  not  in  the  soul  of  man  to  hear  the  laceration 
of  slander.  The  philosophy  which  could  hear  it,  we  should 
despise.  The  religion  which  could  bear  it,  we  should  not  de¬ 
spise, — but  we  should  be  constrained  to  say,  that  its  kingdom 
was  not  of  this  world. 


DEFENCE  OF  PELTIER.— Sir  James  Mackintosh. 

Gentlemen,  there  is  one  point  of  view  in  which  this  case 
seems  to  merit  your  most  serious  attention.  The  real  prosecutor 
is  the  master  of  the  greatest  empire  the  civilized  world  ever  saw  ; 
the  defendant  is  a  defenceless,  proscribed  exile.  I  consider  this 
case,  therefore,  as  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  conflicts  between 
the  greatest  power  in  the  world  and  the  ONLY  free  press 
remaining  in  Europe.  Gentlemen,  this  distinction  of  the  English 
press  is  new — it  is  a  proud  and  a  melancholy  distinction.  Before 
the  great  earthquake  of  the  French  Revolution  had  swallowed  up 
all  the  asylums  of  free  discussion  on  the  Continent,  we  enjoyed 
that  privilege,  indeed,  more  fully  than  others,  hut  we  did  not 
enjoy  it  exclusively.  In  Holland,  in  Switzerland,  in  the  imperial 
towns  of  Germany,  the  press  was  either  legally  or  practically  free. 

But  all  these  have  been  swallowed  up  by  that  fearful  convul¬ 
sion  which  has  shaken  the  uttermost  corners  of  the  earth.  They 
are  destroyed,  and  gone  for  ever  !  One  asylum  of  free  discussion 
is  still  inviolate.  There  is  still  one  spot  in  Europe  where  man 
can  freely  exercise  his  reason  on  the  most  important,  concerns  of 
society,  where  he  can  boldly  publish  his  judgment  on  the  acts  of 
the  proudest  and  most  powerful  tyrants.  The  press  of  England 
is  still  free.  It  is  guarded  by  the  free  constitution  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers.  It  is  guarded  by  the  hearts  and  arms  of  Englishmen, 
and  I  trust  I  may  venture  to  say  that,  if  it  be  to  fall,  it  will  only 
under  the  ruins  of  the  British  Empire.  It  is  an  awful  considera¬ 
tion,  gentlemen.  Every  other  monument  of  European  liberty  has 
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perished.  That  ancient  fabric  which  has  been  gradually  reared 
by  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  our  fathers,  still  stands.  It  stands, 
thanks  be  to  God  !  solid  aud  entire — but  it  stands  alone,  and  it 
stands  in  ruins  !  Believing,  then,  as  I  do,  that  we  are  on  the 
eve  of  a  great  struggle— that  this  is  only  the  first  battle  between 
reason  and  power — that  you  have  now  in  your  hands,  committed 
to  your  trust,  the  ouly  remains  of  free  discussion  in  Europe,  now 
confined  to  this  kingdom ;  addressing,  you,  therefore,  as  the 
guardians  of  the  most  important  interests  of  mankind  ;  convinced 
that  the  unfettered  exercise  of  reason  depends  more  on  your 
present  verdict  that  on  any  other  that  was  ever  delivered  by  a 
jury, — I  trust  I  may  rely  with  confidence  on  the  issue, — I  trust 
that  you  will  consider  yourselves  as  the  advanced  guard  of  liberty, 
as  having  this  day  to  fight  the  first  battle  of  free  discussion  against 
the  most  formidable  enemy  that  it  ever  encountered. 


LIBERTY  OF  THE  PRESS  —John  P.  Curran. 

The  people  are  always  strong;  the  public  chains  can  only  be 
riveted  by  the  public  hands.  Look  to  those  devoted  regions  of 
Southern  despotism  ;  behold  the  expiring  victim  on  his  knees, 
presenting  the  javelin,  reeking  with  his  blood,  to  the  ferocious 
monster,  who  returns  it  iuto  his  heart.  Call  not  that  monster  the 
tyrant;  he  is  no  more  than  the  executioner  of  that  inhuman 
tyranny  which  the  people  practise  upon  themselves,  and  of  which 
he  is  only  reserved  to  be  a  later  victim  than  the  wretch  he  has 
sent  before  him.  Look  to  a  nearer  country,  where  the  sanguinary 
characters  are  more  legible  ;  whence  you  almost  hear  the  groans 
of  death  and  torture.  Bo  you  ascribe  the  rapine  and  murder  in 
France  to  the  few  names  that  we  are  execrating  here?  or  do  you 
not  see  that  it  is  the  frenzy  of  an  infuriated  multitude,  abusing 
its  own  strength,  and  practising  those  hideous  abominations  on 
itself?  Against  the  violence  of  this  strength,  let  your  virtue  and 
influence  be  our  safeguard.  You  are  living  in  a  country  where 
the  constitution  is  rightly  stated  to  be  only  ten  years  old ;  where 
the  people  have  not  the  ordinary  rudiments  of  education.  It  is  a 
melancholy  story,  that  the  low  orders  of  people  here  have  less  means 
of  being  enlightened  than  the  same  class  in  any  other  country. 
If  there  be  no  means  left  by  which  public  measures  can  be  can¬ 
vassed,  what  then  remains  ?  The  liberty  of  the  press  only  ;  that 
sacred  palladium,  which  no  influence,  no  power,  no  minister,  no 
government, — which  nothing  but  the  depravity,  or  folly,  or  cor¬ 
ruption  of  a  jury,  can  ever  destroy.  And  what  calamities  are 
the  people  saved  from,  by  having  public  communication  left  open 
to  them  ?  1  will  tell  you,  gentlemen,  what  they  are  saved  from, 

and  what  the  government  is  saved  from  ;  I  will  tell  you,  also,  to 
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what  both  are  exposed,  by  shutting  up  that  communication.  In 
one  case,  sedition  speaks  aloud  and  walks  abroad  ;  the  demagogue 
goes  forth  ;  the  public  eye  is  upon  him  ;  he  frets  his  busy  hour 
upon  the  stage ;  but  soon,  either  weariness,  or  bribe,  or  punish¬ 
ment,  or  disappointment,  bears  him  down,  or  drives  him  off,  and 
he  appears  no  more.  In  the  other  case,  how  does  tbe  work  of 
sedition  go  forward  ?  Night  after  night  the  muffled  rebel  steals 
forth  in  the  dark,  and  casts  another  and  another  braud  upon  the 
pile,  to  which,  when  the  hour  of  fatal  maturity  shall  arrive,  he 
will  apply  the  flame.  If  you  doubt  of  the  horrid  consequences  of 
suppressing  the  effusion  of  individual  discontent,  look  to  those 
enslaved  countries,  where  the  protection  of  despotism  is  supposed 
to  be  secured  by  such  restraints.  Even  the  person  of  the  despot 
there  is  never  in  safety.  Neither  the  fear  of  the  despot,  nor  the 
machinations  of  the  slave,  have  any  slumber ;  the  one  anticipa¬ 
ting  the  moment  of  peril,  the  other  watching  the  opportunity  of 
aggression.  The  fatal  crisis  is  equally  a  surprise  on  both;  the 
decisive  instant  is  precipitated  without  warning,  by  folly  on  the 
one  side,  or  by  frenzy  on  the  other,  and  there  is  no  notice  of  the 
treason  till  the  traitor  acts.  In  those  unfortunate  countries — one 
cannot  read  it  without  horror — there  are  officers  whose  province 
it  is,  to  have  the  water  which  is  to  be  drunk  by  their  rulers  sealed 
up  in  bottles,  lest  some  wretched  miscreant  should  throw  poison 
into  the  draught. 

In  that  awful  moment  of  a  nation’s  travail ;  of  the  last  gasp 
of  tyranny,  and  the  first  breath  of  freedom,  how  pregnant  is  the 
example  !  The  press  extinguished,  the  people  enslaved,  and  the 
prince  undone.  As  the  advocate  of  society,  therefore,  of  peace, 
of  domestic  liberty,  and  the  lasting  connection  of  the  two  coun¬ 
tries,  I  conjure  you  to  guard  the  liberty  of  the  press,  that  great 
sentinel  of  the  state,  that  grand  detector  of  public  imposture ; 
guard  it,  because,  when  it  sinks,  there  sink  with  it,  in  one  com¬ 
mon  grave,  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  the  security  of  the 
crown. 


TO  THE  JURY  IN  THE  CASE  OF  SMITH  O'BRIEN. 

Whiteside. 

Loved  by  those  who  knew  him,  generous,  disinterested,  utterly 
unselfish  through  life,  humane  and  tender-hearted — my  client  now 
stands  at  the  bar  of  his  country,  to  answer  for  having  meant  to 
subvert  the  constitution  which  in  heart  he  adores.  His  true 
offence  is,  that  he  courted  for  you  what  is  England’s  glory,  and 
blessing,  and  pride.  Deeply  he  may  have  erred  in  pursuit  of  this 
daring  object — will  you  avenge  his  misdirected  patriotism  by  a 
dreadful  death  ? 
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You  may  do  so  ;  and  no  earthly  inducement  will  tempt  me  to 
say,  if  you  pronounce  the  awful  sentence  of  guilty,  that  you  have 
not  given  the  verdict  conscience  commanded.  If  his  countrymen 
condemn  my  client,  he  will  be  ready  to  meet  his  fate  with  the 
faith  of  a  Christian,  and  with  the  firmness  of  a  man.  The  last 
accents  of  his  lips  will  breathe  a  prayer  for  Ireland’s  happiness, 
Ireland’s  constitutional  freedom.  The  dread  moment  that  shall 
precede  his  mortal  agonies  will  be  consoled,  if  through  his  suffer¬ 
ings  and  his  sacrifice  some  system  of  government  shall  arise — 
which  I  aver  has  never  existed — just,  comprehensive,  impartial, 
and,  above  all,  consistent,  which  may  conduct  to  wealth,  prosperity, 
and  greatness,  the  country  he  has  loved,  not  wisely,  perhaps,  but 
too  well. 

Would  to  God,  Mr.  Smith  O’Brien  were  my  only  client  The 
future  happiness  of  an  honorable,  aneient,  loyal  family  is  here  at 
stake — the  church,  the  bar,  the  senate,  can  furnish  relatives  near 
and  dear  to  this  unhappy  gentleman,  who,  although  they  differ  in 
political  opinion,  have  hastened  to  give  to  him  brotherly  consola¬ 
tion  this  melancholy  day.  Ireland  has  been  the  scene  of  their 
benevolent  exertions — the  source  of  their  joys,  their  pride ;  her 
misery  has  been  their  affliction,  her  gleams  of  prosperity  their 
delight.  With  bolder  hearts,  should  you  consign  the  prisoner  to 
the  scaffold,  they  must  henceforward  struggle  through  a  cheerless 
existence,  laboring  in  sorrow  for  the  country  they  love. 

A  venerable  lady,  who  has  dwelt  amid  an  affectionate  tenantry, 
spending  her  income  where  it  was  raised,  diffusing  her  charities 
and  her  blessings  around,  awaits  now,  with  trembling  heart,  your 
verdict.  If  a  verdict  consigning  her  beloved  son  to  death — that 
heart  will  quickly  beat  no  more.  Alas  !  more  dreadful  still — six 
innocent  children  will  hear  from  your  lips  whether  they  are  to  be 
stripped  of  an  independence  which  has  descended  in  his  family 
for  ages — whether  they  are  to  be  driven,  fatherless  and  beggared, 
upon  the  world,  by  the  rigor  of  a  barbarous  and  cruel  law — 
whether  they  are  to  be  restored  to  peace  and  joy,  or  plunged  into 
the  uttermost  depths  of  black  despair.  There  is  another  who 
clings  to  hope — hope,  may  it  be  blessed,  in  you  !  Her  life’s  blood 
would  be  gladly  shed  to  save  the  object  of  her  youthful  affections 
— you  will  not  consign  her  to  an  untimely  grave  ! 

In  a  case  of  doubt,  at  the  very  worst,  let  a  father’s  pity  be 
awakened — a  husband’s  love  be  moved  Let  justice  be  adminis¬ 
tered — but  justice  in  mercy.  In  no  pitiful  strains  do  I  seek  com¬ 
passion  for  my  client,  even  in  a  case  of  blood.  I  ask  it  solemnly, 
in  the  spirit  of  our  free  constitution — in  accordance  with  the 
rooted  principles  of  our  common  law.  This  is  a  cause  between 
the  subject  and  the  crown,  wherein  these  great  principles  might 
shine  out  in  glorious  perfection.  A  verdict  of  acquittal,  in  ac- 
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cordance  with  this  divine  doctrine,  will  not  be  a  triumph  over  the 
law.  When  the  sovereign  seals  by  her  coronation  oath  the  great 
compact  between  the  people  and  the  crown,  she  swears  to  execute, 
in  all  her  judgments,  justice  in  mercy.  That  same  justice  you 
administer  ;  no  rigorous,  remorseless,  sanguinary  code — but  justice 
in  mercy. 

Where,  as  here,  the  crime  consists  in  the  intent  of  the  heart, 
and  you  can  believe  that  intent  not  treasonable,  or  even  doubtful, 
then,  by  the  solemn  obligations  even  of  coldest  duty,  you  should 
yield  to  mercy.  In  nothing,  though  at  an  immeasurable  distance 
still,  do  men  on  earth  so  nearly  approach  the  attribute  of  the 
Almighty  as  in  the  administration  of  justice  tempered  with 
mercy,  or  dismal  would  be  our  fate.  As  you  hope  for  mercy 
from  the  Great  Judge,  grant  it  this  day  !  The  awful  issues  of  life 
and  death  are  in  your  hands — do  justice  in  mercy  !  The  last 
faint  murmur  on  your  quivering  lips  will  be  for  mercy,  ere  the 
immortal  spirit  shall  wing  its  flight  to,  I  trust,  a  better  and 
brighter  world  ! 


ON  THE  TRIAL  OF  THOMAS  HARDY.— Thomas  Erskine. 

Gentlemen,  my  whole  argument  then  amounts  to  no  more 
than  this,  that  before  the  crime  of  compassing  the  King’s  death 
can  be  found  by  you,  the  jury,  whose  province  it  is  to  judge  of 
its  existence,  it  must  be  believed  by  you  to  have  existed  in  point 
of  fact.  Before  you  can  adjudge  a  fact,  you  must  believe  it, — not 
suspect  it,  or  imagine  it,  or  fancy  it, — but  believe  it ;  and  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  impress  the  human  mind  with  such  a  reasonable  and 
certain  belief,  as  is  necessary  to  be  impressed,  before  a  Christian 
man  can  adjudge  his  neighbor  to  the  smallest  penalty,  much  less 
to  the  pains  of  death,  without  having  such  evidence  as  a  reasona¬ 
ble  mind  will  accept  of,  as  the  infallible  test  of  truth.  And  what 
is  that  evidence  ?  Neither  more  nor  less  than  that  which  the 
constitution  has  established  in  the  courts  for  the  general  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice ;  namely,  that  the  evidence  convinces  the  jury, 
beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  that  the  criminal  intention,  constitu¬ 
ting  the  crime,  existed  in  the  mind  of  the  man  upon  trial,  and  was 
the  main-spring  of  his  conduct.  The  rules  of  evidence,  as  they 
are  settled  by  law,  and  adopted  in  its  general  administration,  are 
not  to  be  overruled  or  tampered  with.  They  are  founded  in  the 
charities  of  religion,  in  the  philosophy  of  nature,  in  the  truths  of 
history,  and  in  the  experience  of  common  life  ;  and  whoever  ven¬ 
tures  rashly  to  depart  from  them,  let  him  remember  that  it  will  be 
meted  to  him  in  the  same  measure,  and  that  both  God  and  man 
will  judge  him  accordingly.  These  are  arguments  addressed  to 
your  reasons  and  consciences,  not  to  be  shaken  in  upright  minds 
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by  any  precedent,  for  no  precedents  can  sanctify  injustice  ;  if  they 
could,  every  human  right  would  long  ago  have  been  extinct  upon 
the  earth.  If  the  State  Trials  in  bad  times  are  to  be  searched  for 
precedents,  what  murders  may  you  not  commit;  what  law  of 
humanity  may  you  not  trample  upon  ;  what  rule  of  justice  may 
you  not  violate  ;  and  what  maxim  of  wise  policy  may  you  not 
abrogate  and  confound  ?  If  precedents  in  bad  times  are  to  be 
implicitly  followed,  why  should  we  have  heard  any  evidence  at  all  ? 
You  might  have  convicted  without  any  evidence,  for  many  have 
been  so  convicted,  and  in  this  manner  murdered,  even  by  acts  of 
Parliament.  *  *  *  * 

In  times  when  the  whole  habitable  earth  is  in  a  state  of  change 
and  fluctuation,  when  deserts  are  starting  up  into  civilized  empires 
around  you,  and  when  men,  no  longer  slaves  to  the  prejudices  of 
particular  countries,  much  less  to  the  abuses  of  particular  govern¬ 
ments,  enlist  themselves,  like  the  citizens  of  an  enlightened  world, 
into  whatever  communities  their  civil  liberties  may  be  best  pro¬ 
tected,  it  never  can  be  for  the  advantage  of  this  country  to  prove, 
that  the  strict,  unextended  letter  of  her  laws,  is  no  security  to  its 
inhabitants.  On  the  contrary,  when  so  dangerous  a  lure  is  every¬ 
where  holding  out  to  emigration,  it  will  be  found  to  be  the  wisest 
policy  of  Great  Britain  to  set  up  her  happy  constitution, — the 
strict  letter  of  her  guardian  laws,  and  the  proud  condition  of 
equal  freedom,  which  her  highest  and  her  lowest  subjects  ought 
equally  to  enjoy ; — it  will  be  her  wisest  policy  to  set  up  these  first 
of  human  blessings  against  those  charms  of  change  and  novelty 
which  the  varying  condition  of  the  world  is  hourly  displaying, 
and  which  may  deeply  affect  the  population  and  prosperity  of  our 
country.  In  times  when  the  subordination  to  authority  is  said  to 
be  everywhere  but  too  little  felt,  it  will  be  found  to  be  the  wisest 
policy  of  Great  Britain  to  instil  into  the  governed  an  almost 
superstitious  x-everence  for  the  strict  security  of  the  laws  ;  which, 
from  their  equality  of  principle,  beget  no  jealousies  or  discontent; 
which,  from  their  equal  administration,  can  seldom  work  injustice  ; 
and  which,  from  the  reverence  growing  out  of  their  mildness  and 
antiquity,  acquire  a  stability  in  the  habits  and  affections  of  men, 
far  beyond  the  force  of  civil  obligation  ; — whereas  severe  penalties 
and  arbitrary  constructions  of  laws  intended  for  security,  lay  the 
foundations  of  alienation  from  every  human  government,  and  have 
been  the  cause  of  all  the  calamities  that  have  come,  and  are  coming, 
upon  the  earth. 
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THE  PLAINTIFF  DENOUNCED. — Sargent  S.  Prentiss. 

Gentlemen,  although  my  clients  are  free  from  the  charge  of 
shedding  blood,  there  is  a  murderer,  and,  strange  to  say,  his 
name  appears  upon  the  indictment,  not  as  a  criminal,  but  a  pro¬ 
secutor.  His  garments  are  wet  with  the  blood  of  those  upon 
whose  deaths  you  hold  this  solemn  inquest.  Yonder  he  sits, 
allaying  for  a  moment  the  hunger  of  that  fierce  vulture,  Con¬ 
science,  by  casting  before  it  the  food  of  pretended  regret,  and 
false  but  apparent  eagerness  for  justice.  He  hopes  to  appease 
the  manes  of  his  slaughtered  victims — victims  to  his  falsehood 
and  treachery — by  sacrificing  upon  their  graves  a  hecatomb  of 
innocent  men.  By  base  misrepresentations  of  the  conduct  of  the 
defendants,  he  induced  his  imprudent  friends  to  attempt  a  vindi¬ 
cation  of  his  pretended  wrongs,  by  violence  and  bloodshed.  His 
clansmen  gathered  at  his  call,  and  followed  him  for  vengeance ; 
but  when  the  fight  began,  and  the  keen  weapons  clashed  in  the 
sharp  conflict,  where  was  the  wordy  warrior  ?  Ay,  “  where  was 
Roderick  then  ?”  No  “  blast  upon  his  bugle  horn”  encouraged 
his  companions  as  they  were  laying  down  their  lives  in  his  quarrel ; 
no  gleam  of  his  dagger  indicated  a  desire  to  avenge  their  fall. 
With  treacherous  cowardice  he  left  them  toYheir  fate,  and  all  his 
vaunted  courage  ended  in  ignominious  flight. 

Sad  and  gloomy  is  the  path  that  lies  before  him.  You  will  in 
a  few  moments  dash,  untasted,  from  his  lips,  the  sweet  cup  of 
revenge,  to  quaff  whose  intoxicating  contents  he  has  paid  a  price 
that  would  have  purchased  the  goblet  of  the  Egyptian  queen.  I 
behold  gathering  around  him,  thick  and  fast,  dark  and  corroding 
cares.  That  face,  which  looks  so  ruddy,  and  even  now  is  flushed 
with  shame  and  conscious  guilt,  will  from  this  day  grow  pale, 
until  the  craven  blood  shall  refuse  to  visit  the  haggard  cheek. 
In  his  broken  and  distorted  sleep  his  dreams  will  be  more  fearful 
than  those  of  the  “  false,  perjured  Clarence and  around  his 
waking  pillow,  in  the  deep  hour  of  night,  will  flit  the  ghosts  of 
his  victims,  of  Meeks  and  of  Roth  well,  shrieking  their  curses  in 
his  shrinking  ear. 

Upon  his  head  rests  not  only  the  blood  shed  in  this  unfortunate 
strife,  but  also  the  soul-killing  crime  of  perjury;  for,  surely  as 
he  lives,  did  the  words  of  craft  and  falsehood  fall  from  his  lips 
ere  they  were  hardly  loosened  from  the  holy  volume.  But  I 
dismiss  him,  and  do  consign  him  to  the  furies,  trusting,  in  all 
charity,  that  the  terrible  punishment  he  must  suffer  from  the 
scorpion-lash  of  a  guilty  conscience  will  be  considered  in  his  last 
account. 
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CICERO  AGAINST  MARK  ANTONY. 

Translated  by  Lord  Brougham. 

This  one  day — this  blessed  individual  day — I  say,  this  very 
point  of  time  in  which  I  am  speaking — defend  it  if  you  can*! 
Why  is  the  Forum  hedged  in  with  armed  troops  ?  Why  stand 
your  satellites  listening  to  me  sword  in  hand  ?  Why  are  the  gates 
of  the  Temple  of  Peace  not  flung  open  ?  Why  have  you  marched 
into  the  town,  men  of  all  nations, — but  chiefly  barbarous  nations, 
— savages  from  Itursea,  armed  thus  with  slings  ? 

You  pretend  that  it  is  all  to  protect  your  person.  Is  it  not 
better  far  to  die  a  thousand  deaths,  than  be  unable  to  live  in  one’s 
own  country  without  guards  of  armed  men  ?  But  trust  me,  there 
is  no  safety  in  defences  like  these.  We  must  be  fenced  round  by 
the  affections  and  the  good-will  of  our  countrymen,  not  by  their 
arms,  if  we  would  be  secure. 

Look  back,  then,  Mark  Antony,  on  that  day  when  you  abolished 
the  Dictatorship ;  set  before  your  eyes  the  delight  of  the  Senate 
and  People  of  Borne ;  contrast  it  with  the  traffic  you  and  your 
followers  are  now  engaged  in — then  you  will  be  sensible  of  the 
vast  difference  between  glory  and  gain.  Yet,  as  some,  stricken 
with  a  morbid  affection,  an  obtuseness  of  the  senses,  are  unable  to 
taste  the  flavor  of  their  food,  so  profligate,  rapacious,  desperate 
men  lose  the  relish  of  true  fame. 

But,  if  the  glory  of  great  actions  has  no  charms  for  you,  cannot 
even  fear  deter  you  from  wicked  deeds  ?  You  have  no  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  criminal  prosecutions — be  it  so ;  if  this  arises  from  con¬ 
scious  innocence,  I  commend  it;  but,  if  it  proceeds  from  your 
reliance  upon  mere  force ,  do  you  not  perceive  what  it  is  that  awaits 
him  who  has  thus  overcome  the  terrors  of  the  law  ? 

But,  if  you  have  no  dread  of  brave  men  and  patriotic  citizens, 
because  your  person  is  protected  from  them  by  your  satellites, 
believe  me  your  own  partisans  will  not  bear  with  you  much  longer; 
and  what  kind  of  life  is  his  whose  days  and  nights  are  distracted 
with  the  fear  of  his  own  followers  ?  Unless,  indeed,  you  have  bound 
them  to  you  by  greater  obligations  than  those  by  which  Caesar 
had  attached  some  of  the  very  men  who  put  him  to  death ;  or  that 
you  can,  in  any  one  respect,  be  compared  to  him. 

In  him,  there  was  genius,  judgment,  memory,  learning,  circum¬ 
spection,  reflection,  application.  His  exploits  in  war,  how  mis¬ 
chievous  soever  to  his  country,  were  yet  transcendent.  Bent  for 
years  upon  obtaining  supreme  power,  he  had  accomplished  his 
object  with  vast  labor,  through  countless  perils.  By  his  munifi¬ 
cence,  by  public  works,  by  largesses,  by  hospitality,  he  had  won 
over  the  thoughtless  multitude  ;  he  had  attached  his  followers  by 
his  generosity,  his  adversaries  by  his  specious  clemency.  In  a 
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word,  he  had  introduced  into  a  free  state,  partly  through  fear  of 
him,  partly  through  tolerance  of  him,  a  familiarity  with  slavery. 

With  that  great  man  I  may  compare  you  as  regards  the  lust  of 
power  :  in  no  other  thing  can  you  he,  in  any  manner  or  way, 
likened  to  him.  But  out  of  a  thousand  ills  which  he  forced  into 
the  constitution  of  our  commonwealth,  this  one  good  has  come, 
that  the  Roman  people  have  now  learnt  how  far  each  person  is  to 
be  trusted,  to  whom  they  may  commit  themselves,  against  whom 
they  must  be  on  their  guard  Do  these  things  never  pass  through 
your  mind  ?  Do  you  not  comprehend  that  it  suffices  for  brave 
men  to  have  learnt  how  beautiful  the  deed,  how  precious  the  ser¬ 
vice,  how  glorious  the  fame  of  extirpating  a  tyrant?  When  man¬ 
kind  could  not  endure  Csesar,  will  they  hear  thee?  Henceforward, 
trust  me,  they  will  flock  emulously  to  this  work.,  nor  wait  for  the 
lingering  opportunity. 

Regard  the  commonwealth  for  a  moment,  Mark  Antony,  I  do 
beseech  you.  Think  of  the  race  you  are  sprung  from,  not  the 
generation  you  live  with.  Be  on  what  terms  you  please  with  one  ; 
but  return  into  favor  with  your  country.  That,  however,  is  your 
own  affair — I  will  declare  my  course.  Young,  I  stood  by  the 
country — old,  I  will  not  desert  her.  I  defied  the  arms  of  Catiline 
— I  will  not  tremble  at  yours  !  Nay,  I  should  cheerfully  fling 
myself  into  the  gulf,  if  my  death  would  restore  the  public  free¬ 
dom,  and'  the  sufferings  of  the  Roman  people  could  thus  be  ex¬ 
asperated  at  once  to  the  crisis  which  has  been  so  long  coming  on  ! 

For  truly,  if  it  is  well  nigh  twenty  years  since  I  denied,  in  this 
very  temple,  that  death  ever  could  come  before  its  time  to  a  man 
of  consular  rank,  how  much  more  truly  may  I  say  so  now,  in  ray 
old  age?  To  me,  Senators,  death  is  even  desirable,  having  lived 
to  finish  all  I  have  undertaken  to  achieve.  For  two  things  only  I 
feel  anxious;  the  one,  that  my  eyes  may  close  upon  the  liberties 
of  Rome — a  greater  boon  than  this  Heaven  has  not  to  bestow  ; 
the  other,  that  that  fate  may  befall  every  one,  which  his  conduct 
to  his  country  has  earned. 


APPEAL  TO  THE  JURY  AGAINST  BLAKE. 

Charles  Phillips. 

Oh,  gentlemen,  am  I  this  day  only  the  counsel  of  my  client9 
No,  no  ;  I  am  the  advocate  of  humanity — of  yourselves — youi 
homes — your  wives — your  families — your  little  children.  I  am 
glad  that  this  case  exhibits  such  atrocity ;  unmarked  as  it  is  by 
any  mitigatory  feature,  it  may  stop  the  frightful  advance  of  this 
calamity  ;  it  will  be  met  now,  and  marked  with  vengeance.  If 
it  be  not,  farewell  to  the  virtues  of  your  country;  farewell  to  all 
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confidence  between  man  and  man  ;  farewell  to  that  unsuspicious 
and  reciprocal  tenderness,  without  which  marriage  is  but  a  con¬ 
secrated  curse.  If  oaths  are  to  be  violated,  laws  disregarded, 
friendship  betrayed,  humanity  trampled,  national  and  individual 
honor  stained,  and  if  a  jury  of  fathers  and  of  husbands  will  give 
such  miscreancy  a  passport  to  their  homes,  and  wives,  and  daugh 
ters — farewell  to  all  that  yet  remains  of  Ireland  ! 

But  I  will  not  cast  such  a  doubt  upon  the  character  of  my 
country.  Against  the  sneer  of  the  foe,  and  the  scepticism  of  the 
foreigner,  I  will  still  point  to  the  domestic  virtues,  that  no  perfidy 
could  barter,  and  no  bribery  can  purchase,  that  with  a  Roman 
usage,  at  once  embellish  and  consecrate  households,  giving  to  the 
society  of  the  hearth  all  the  purity  of  the  altar ;  that,  lingering 
alike  in  the  palace  and  in  the  cottage,  are  still  to  be  found 
scattered  over  this  land — the  relic  of  what  she  was — the  source 
perhaps  of  what  she  may  be — the  lone,  the  stately,  and  magnifi¬ 
cent  memorials,  that,  rearing  their  majesty  amid  surrounding 
ruins,  serve  at  once  as  the  landmarks  of  the  departed  glory,  and 
the  models  by  which  the  future  may  be  erected. 

Preserve  those  virtues  with  a  vestal  fidelity ;  mark  this  day,  by 
your  verdict,  your  horror  of  their  profanation ;  and  believe  me, 
when  the  hand  which  records  that  verdict  shall  be  dust,  and  the 
tongue  that  asks  it,  traceless  in  the  grave,  many  a  happy  home 
will  bless  its  consequences,  and  many  a  mother  teach  her  little 
child  to  hate  the  impious  treason  of  adultery. 


THE  TYRANT  PRAETOR,  VERRES,  DENOUNCED. — Cicero. 

An  opinion  has  long  prevailed,  fathers,  that,  in  public  prosecu¬ 
tions,  men  of  wealth,  however  clearly  convicted,  are  always  safe. 
This  opinion,  so  injurious  to  your  order,  so  detrimental  to  the 
state,  it  is  now  in  your  power  to  refute.  A  man  is  on  trial  before 
you  who  is  rich,  and  who  hopes  his  riches  will  compass  his  ac¬ 
quittal  ;  but  whose  life  and  actions  are  his  sufficient  condemnation 
in  the  eyes  of  all  candid  men.  I  speak  of  Caius  Yerres,  who,  it 
he  now  receive  not  the  sentence  his  crimes  deserve,  it  shall  not  be 
through  the  lack  of  a  criminal  or  of  a  prosecutor,  but  through  the 
failure  of  the  ministers  of  justice  to  do  their  duty.  Passing  over 
the  shameful  irregularities  of  his  youth,  what  does  the  quaestor- 
ship  of  Yerres  exhibit  but  one  continued  scene  of  villanies  ?  The 
public  treasure  squandered,  a  consul  stripped  and  betrayed,  an 
army  deserted  and  reduced  to  want,  a  province  robbed,  the  civil 
and  religious  rights  of  a  people  trampled  on !  But  his  praetorship 
in  Sicily  has  crowned  his  career  of  wickedness,  and  completed  the 
lasting  monument  of  his  infamy.  His  decisions  have  violated  all 
law,  all  precedent,  all  right.  His  extortions  from  the  industrious 
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poor  have  been  beyond  computation.  Our  most  faithful  allies 
have  been  treated  as  enemies.  Roman  citizens  have,  like  slaves, 
been  put  to  death  with  tortures.  Men  the  most  worthy  have  been 
condemned  and  banished  without  a  hearing,  while  the  most  atro¬ 
cious  criminals  have,  with  money,  purchased  exemption  from  the 
punishment  due  to  their  guilt. 

I  ask  now,  Verres,  what  have  you  to  advance  against  these 
charges  ?  Art  thou  not  the  tyrant  Praetor,  who,  at  no  greater  dis¬ 
tance  than  Sicily,  within  sight  of  the  Italian  coast,  dared  to  put 
to  an  infamous  death,  on  the  cross,  that  ill-fated  and  innocent  citi¬ 
zen,  Publius  Gravius  Cosanus  ?  And  what  was  his  offence  ?  He 
had  declared  his  intention  of  appealing  to  the  justice  of  his 
country  against  your  brutal  persecutions  !  For  this,  when  about 
to  embark  for  home,  he  was  seized,  brought  before  you,  charged 
with  being  a  spy,  scourged  and  tortured.  In  vain  did  he  exclaim  : 
“  I  am  a  Roman  citizen  !  I  have  served  under  Lucius  Pretius, 
who  is  now  at  Panormus,  and  who  will  attest  my  innocence !” 
Deaf  to  all  remonstrance,  remorseless,  thirsting  for  innocent  blood, 
you  ordered  the  savage  punishment  to  be  inflicted !  While  the 
sacred  words,  “  I  am  a  Roman  citizen,”  were  on  his  lips — words 
which,  in  the  remotest  regions,  are  a  passport  to  protection — you 
ordered  him  to  death,  to  a  death  upon  the  cross  ! 

0  liberty  !  O  sound  once  delightful  to  every  Roman  ear !  0 

sacred  privilege  of  Roman  citizenship  !  once  sacred — now  trampled 
on !  Is  it  come  to  this  ?  Shall  an  inferior  magistrate — a  gov¬ 
ernor,  who  holds  his  whole  power  of  the  Roman  people — in  a 
Roman  province,  within  sight  of  Italy,  bind,  scourge,  torture,  and 
put  to  an  infamous  death,  a  Roman  citizen  ?  Shall  neither  the 
cries  of  innocence  expiring  in  agony,  the  tears  of  pitying  specta¬ 
tors,  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  nor  the  fear  of  the 
justice  of  his  couutry,  restrain  the  merciless  monster,  who,  in  the 
confidence  of  his  riches,  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  liberty,  and 
sets  mankind  at  defiance  ?  And  shall  this  man  escape  ?  Fathers, 
it  must  not  be  !  It  must  not  be,  unless  you  would  undermine  the 
very  foundations  of  social  safety,  strangle  justice,  and  call  down 
anarchy,  massacre,  and  ruin  on  the  commonwealth. 
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V.  MORAL  AND  DIDACTIC. 

THE  MEN  TO  MAKE  A  STATE.. — George  W.  Doane. 

The  men,  to  make  a  state,  must  be  intelligent  men.  I  do  not 
mean  that  they  must  know  that  two  and  two  make  four;  or,  that 
six  per  cent,  a  year  is  half  per  cent,  a  month.  I  take  a  wider  and 
a  higher  range.  I  limit  myself  to  no  mere  utilitarian  intelligence. 
This  has  its  place.  And  this  will  come  almost  unsought.  The 
contact  of  the  rough  and  rugged  world  will  force  men  to  it  in  self- 
defence.  The  lust  of  worldly  gain  will  drag  men  to  it  for  self-ag¬ 
grandizement.  But  men  so  made,  will  never  make  a  state.  The 
intelligence  which  that  demands,  will  take  a  wider  and  a  higher 
range.  Its  study  will  be  man.  It  will  make  history  its  cheap  ex¬ 
perience.  It  will  read  hearts.  It  will  know  men.  It  will  first 
know  itself.  What  else  can  govern  men  ?  Who  else  can  know 
the  men  to  govern  men  ?  The  right  of  suffrage  is  a  fearful 
thing.  It  calls  for  wisdom,  and  discretion,  and  intelligence,  of 
no  ordinary  standard.  It  takes  in,  at  every  exercise,  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  all  the  nation.  Its  results  reach  forward  through  time  into 
eternity.  Its  discharge  must  be  accounted  for  among  the  dread 
responsibilities  of  the  great  day  of  judgment.  Who  will  go  to  it 
blindly  ?  Who  will  go  to  it  passionately  ?  Who  will  go  to  it,  as 
a  sycophant,  a  tool,  a  slave  ?  How  many  do  !  These  are  not  the 
men  to  make  a  state. 

The  men,  to  make  a  state,  must  be  honest  men.  I  do  not  mean 
men  that  would  never  steal.  I  do  not  mean  men  that  would  scorn 
to  cheat  in  making  change.  I  mean  men  with  a  single  face.  I 
mean  men  with  a  single  eye.  I  mean  men  with  a  single  tongue. 
I  mean  men  that  consider  always  what  is  right;  and  do  it  at 
whatever  cost.  I  mean  men  who  can  dine,  like  Andrew  Marvel, 
on  a  neck  of  mutton  ;  and  whom,  therefore,  no  king  on  earth  can 
buy.  Men  that  are  in  the  market  for  the  highest  bidder ;  men 
that  make  politics  their  trade,  and  look  to  office  for  a  living;  men 
that  will  crawl,  where  they  cannot  climb :  these  are  not  the  men 
to  make  a  state. 

The  men,  to  make  a  state,  must  be  brave  men.  I  do  not  mean 
the  men  that  pick  a  quarrel.  I  do  not  mean  the  men  that  carry 
dirks.  I  do  not  mean  the  men  that  call  themselves  hard  names; 
as  Bouncers,  Killers,  and  the  like.  I  mean  the  men  t hat  walk 
with  open  face  and  unprotected  breast.  I  mean  the  men  that  do, 
but  do  not  talk.  I  mean  tbe  men  that  dare  to  stand  alone.  I 
mean  the  men  that  are  to-day  where  they  were  yesterday,  and  will 
be  there  to-morrow.  I  mean  the  men  that  can  stand  still  and 
take  the  storm.  I  mean  the  men  that  are  afraid  to  kill,  but  not 
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afraid  to  die.  The  man  that  calls  hard  names  and  uses  threats ; 
the  man  that  stabs,  in  secret,  with  his  tongue,  or  with  his  pen ; 
the  man  that  moves  a  mob  to  deeds  of  violence  and  self-destruc¬ 
tion  ;  the  man  that  freely  offers  his  last  drop  of  blood,  but  never 
sheds  the  first :  these  are  not  the  men  to  make  a  state. 

The  men,  to  make  a  state,  must  be  religious  men.  States  are 
from  God.  States  are  dependent  upon  God.  States  are  account¬ 
able  to  God.  To  leave  God  out  of  states,  is  to  be  atheists.  I 
do  not  mean  that  men  must  cant.  I  do  not  mean  that  men  must 
wear  long  faces.  I  do  not  mean  that  men  must  talk  of  conscience, 
while  they  take  your  spoons.  One  has  shrewdly  called  hypocrisy, 
the  tribute  which  vice  pays  to  virtue.  These  masks  and  vizors,  in 
like  manner,  are  the  forced  concession  which  a  moral  nature  makes 
to  him,  whom,  at  the  same  time,  it  dishonors.  I  speak  of  men 
who  feel  and  own  a  God.  I  speak  of  men  who  feel  and  own  their 
sins.  I  speak  of  men  who  think  the  cross  no  shame.  I  speak  of 
men  who  have  it  in  their  heart  as  well  as  on  their  brow.  The 
men  that  own  no  future,  the  men  that  trample  on  tbe  Bible,  the 
men  that  never  pray,  are  not  the  men  to  make  a  state. 

The  men,  to  make  a  state,  are  made  by  faith.  A  man  that  has 
no  faith,  is  so  much  flesh.  His  heart,  a  muscle ;  nothing  more. 
He  has  no  past,  for  reverence  ;  no  future,  for  reliance.  He  lives. 
So  does  a  clam.  Both  die.  Such  men  can  never  make  a  state. 
There  must  be  faith,  which  furnishes  the  fulcrum  Archimedes 
could  not  find,  for  the  long  lever  that  should  move  the  world. 
There  must  be  faith  to  look  through  clouds  and  storms  up  to  the 
sun  that  shines  as  cheerily  on  high  as  on  creation’s  morn.  There 
must  be  faith  that  can  lay  hold  on  heaven,  and  let  the  earth 
swing  from  beneath  it,  if  God  will.  There  must  be  faith  that  can 
afford  to  sink  the  present  in  the  future;  and  let  time  go,  in  its 
strong  grasp  upon  eternity.  This  is  the  way  that  men  are  made, 
to  make  a  state. 

The  men,  to  make  a  state,  are  made  by  self-denial.  The  willow 
dallies  with  the  water,  and  is  fanned  for  ever  by  its  coolest  breeze, 
and  draws  its  waves  up  in  continual  pulses  of  refreshment  and 
delight ;  and  is  a  willow,  after  all.  An  acorn  has  been  loosened, 
some  autumnal  morning,  by  a  squirrel’s  foot.  It  finds  a  nest  in 
some  rude  cleft  of  an  old  granite  rock,  where  there  is  scarcely 
earth  to  cover  it.  It  knows  no  shelter,  and  it  feels  no  shade.  It 
squares  itself  against  the  storms.  It  shoulders  through  the  blast. 
It  asks  no  favor,  and  gives  none.  It  grapples  with  the  rock.  It 
crowds  up  toward  the  sun.  It  is  an  oak.  It  has  been  seventy 
years  an  oak.  It  will  be  an  oak  for  seven  times  seventy  years ; 
unless  you  need  a  man-of-war  to  thunder  at  the  foe  that  shows  a 
flag  upon  the  shore,  where  freemen  dwell :  and  then  you  take  no 
willow  in  its  daintiness  and  gracefulness ;  but  that  old,  hardy, 
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storm-stayed  and  storm-strengthened  oak.  So  are  the  men  made 
that  will  make  a  state. 

The  men,  to  make  a  state,  are  themselves  made  by  obedience. 
Obedience  is  the  health  of  human  hearts:  obedience  to  God; 
obedience  to  father  and  to  mother,  who  are,  to  children,  in  the 
place  of  God  ;  obedience  to  teachers  and  to  masters,  who  are  in 
the  place  of  father  and  of  mother ;  obedience  to  spiritual  pastors, 
who  are  God’s  ministers;  and  to  the  powers  that  be,  which  are 
ordained  of  God.  Obedience  is  but  self-government  in  action  : 
and  he  can  never  govern  men  who  does  not  govern  first  himself. 
Only  such  men  can  make  a  state. 


RELIGION  AND  POLITICS.— John  M.  Mason. 

That  religion  has,  in  fact,  nothing  to  do  with  the  politics  of 
many  who  profess  it,  is  a  melancholy  truth.  But  that  it  has,  of 
right,  no  concern  with  political  transactions,  is  quite  a  new  dis¬ 
covery.  If  such  opinions,  however,  prevail,  there  is  no  longer  any 
mystery  in  the  character  of  those  whose  conduct  in  political  mat¬ 
ters  violates  every  precept  and  slanders  every  principle  of  the 
religion  of  Christ.  But  what  is  politics  ?  Is  it  not  the  science 
and  the  exercise  of  civil  rights  and  civil  duties  ?  And  what  is 
religion  ?  Is  it  not  an  obligation  to  the  service  of  God,  founded 
on  his  authority,  and  extending  to  all  our  relations,  personal  and 
social  ?  Yet  religion  has  nothing  to  do  with  politics  !  Where  did 
you  learn  this  maxim  ?  The  Bible  is  full  of  directions  for  your 
behavior  as  citizens.  It  is  plain,  pointed,  awful  in  its  injunctions 
on  ruler  and  ruled  as  such  :  yet  religion  has  nothing  to  do  with 
politics!  You  are  commanded  “in  all  your  ways  to  acknowledge 
him.”  “  In  everything,  by  prayer  and  supplication,  with  thanks¬ 
giving,  to  let  your  requests  be  made  known  unto  God.”  “And 
whatsoever  ye  do,  in  word  or  deed,  to  do  all  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.”  Yet  religion  has  nothing  to  do  with  politics  !  Most 
astonishing !  And  is  there  any  part  of  your  conduct  in  which  you 
are,  or  wish  to  be,  without  law  to  God,  and  not  under  the  law  of 
Jesus  Christ?  Can  you  persuade  yourselves  that  political  men  and 
measures  are  to  undergo  no  review  in  the  judgment  to  come? 
That  all  the  passion  and  violence,  the  fraud  and  falsehood  and 
corruption,  which  pervade  the  system  of  party,  and  burst  out  like 
a  flood  at  the  public  elections,  are  to  be  blotted  from  the  catalogue 
of  unchristian  deeds,  because  they  are  politics?  Or  that  a  minis¬ 
ter  of  the  gospel  may  see  his  people,  in  their  political  career,  bid 
defiance  to  their  God  in  breaking  through  every  moral  restraint, 
and  keep  a  guiltless  silence,  because  religiou  has  nothing  to  do 
with  politics?  I  forbear  to  press  the  argument  farther;  observ- 
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ing  only  that  many  of  our  difficulties  and  sins  may  be  traced  to 
this  pernicious  notion.  Yes,  if  our  religion  had  had  more  to  do 
with  our  politics,  if,  in  the  pride  of  our  citizenship,  we  had  not 
forgotten  our  Christianity,  if  we  had  prayed  more  and  wrangled 
less  about  the  affairs  of  our  country,  it  would  have  been  infinitely 
better  for  us  at  this  day. 


APPEAL  TO  YOUNG  MEN. — Lyman  Beecher. 

Could  I  call  around  me  in  one  vast  assembly  the  temperate 
young  men  of  our  land,  I  would  say,— Hopes  of  the  nation, 
blessed  be  ye  of  the  Lord  now  in  the  dew  of  your  youth.  But 
look  well  to  your  footsteps ;  for  vipers,  and  scorpions,  and  adders 
surround  your  way.  Look  at  the  generation  who  have  just  pre¬ 
ceded  you  :  the  morning  of  their  life  was  cloudless,  and  it  dawned 
as  brightly  as  your  own  ;  but  behold  them  bitten,  swollen,  enfeebled, 
inflamed,  debauched,  idle,  poor,  irreligious,  and  vicious,  with  halt¬ 
ing  step  dragging  onward  to  meet  an  early  grave  !  Their  bright 
prospects  are  clouded,  and  their  sun  is  set  never  to  rise.  No  house 
of  their  own  receives  them,  while  from  poorer  to  poorer  tene¬ 
ments  they  descend,  and  to  harder  and  harder  fare,  as  improvi¬ 
dence  dries  up  their  resources.  And  now,  who  are  those  that 
wait  on  their  footsteps  with  muffled  faces  and  sable  garments  ? 
That  is  a  father — and  that  is  a  mother — whose  gray  hairs  are 
coming  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  That  is  a  sister,  weeping  over 
evils  which  she  cannot  arrest ;  and  there  is  the  broken-hearted 
wife;  and  there  are  the  children,  hapless  innocents,  for  whom 
their  father  has  provided  the  inheritance  only  of  dishonor,  and 
nakedness,  and  woe.  And  is  this,  beloved  young  men,  the  history 
of  your  course  ?  In  this  scene  of  desolation,  do  you  behold  the 
image  of  your  future  selves  ?  Is  this  the  poverty  and  disease 
which,  as  an  armed  man,  shall  take  hold  on  you  ?  And  are  your 
fathers,  and  mothers,  and  sisters,  and  wives,  and  children,  to  suc¬ 
ceed  to  those  who  now  move  on  in  this  mournful  procession,  weep¬ 
ing  as  they  go  ?  Yes:  bright  as  your  morning  now  opens,  and 
high  as  your  hopes  beat,  this  is  your  noon,  and  your  night,  unless 
you  shun  those  habits  of  intemperance  which  have  thus  early 
made  theirs  a  day  of  clouds,  and  of  thick  darkness.  If  you  fre¬ 
quent  places  of  evening  resort  for  social  drinking;  if  you  set  out 
with  drinking,  daily,  a  little,  temperately,  prudently,  it  is  your¬ 
selves  which,  as  in  a  glass,  you  behold. 


THE  PRIZE  OF  LIFE. — John  Sergeant. 

Self-denial  and  discipline  are  the  foundation  of  all  good 
character — the  source  of  all  true  enjoyment — the  means  of  all  just 
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distinction.  This  is  the  invariable  law  of  our  nature.  Excellence 
of  every  sort  is  a  prize,  and  a  reward  for  virtuous,  patient,  and 
well-directed  exertion,  and  abstinence  from  whatever  may  encum¬ 
ber,  enfeeble,  or  delay  us  in  our  course.  The  approach  to  its  lofty 
abode  is  rightly  represented  as  steep  and  rugged.  He  who  would 
reach  it  must  task  his  powers.  But  it  is  a  noble  task !  for  besides 
the  eminence  it  leads  to,  it  nourishes  a  just  ambition,  subdues  and 
casts  off  vicious  propensities,  and  strengthens  the  powers  employed 
in  its  service,  so  as  to  render  them  continually  capable  of  higher 
and  higher  attainments. 

What  mean  the  cheers  which  greet  the  ingenuous  youth,  when 
he  arrives  at  the  high  honors  of  a  seminary  of  learning?  Why  do 
the  hearts  of  his  parents  swell  with  unusual  gladness,  and  tears 
burst  forth  to  relieve  their  almost  suffocating  joy  ?  Why  is  this 
epoch  in  life  marked,  as  it  everywhere  is,  with  such  intense  and 
unabating  interest?  The  race  is  not  ended — it  is  only  begun. 
One  stage  is  reached,  but  another  not  less  critical  succeeds — and 
even  when  that  is  passed  in  safety,  the  whole  way  of  life  is  beset 
with  temptations  and  dangers,  which  require  all  our  exertion,  with 
the  constant  aid  of  a  gracious  Providence,  to  resist  and  avoid. 
Why,  then,  I  repeat,  this  heartfelt  rejoicing  ?  It  is  not  merely 
that  he  has  acquired  the  portion  of  learning  which  is  taught  in  a 
college;  though  that  is  of  inestimable  value.  It  is  that  the  youth, 
whose  powers  have  thus  been  put  forth  and  tried,  has  given  a  new 
earnest  of  character,  and  a  new  assurance  of  hope.  His  habits  are 
measurably  formed — his  nobler  faculties  expanded — and  his  future 
elevation,  in  some  degree  indicated,  by  the  strength  of  pinion  dis¬ 
played  in  his  first  flight. 

As  the  mother’s  eye  marks  with  inexpressible  delight  the  first 
steps  of  her  child,  and  her  ear  catches,  with  thrilling  rapture,  the 
music  of  his  earliest  efforts  to  utter  articulate  sounds,  imparting 
her  joy  to  the  whole  household,  and  making,  as  it  were,  a  family 
jubilee — so  is  the  attainment  of  the  honors  of  a  college  naturally 
and  justly  regarded  with  deep  emotion.  It  fixes  an  important 
period  in  what  may  be  termed  the  infancy  of  manhood,  demon¬ 
strating  the  existence  of  a  capacity  for  usefulness,  and  for  further 
and  higher  honors.  Happy  are  the  youth  who  enjoy  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  a  liberal  education — happier  still  are  they  who  diligently 
and  successfully  improve  it ! 


COME  IT  WILL. — Thomas  Chalmers. 

Manhood  will  come,  and  old  age  will  come,  and  the  dying  bed 
will  come,  and  the  very  last  look  you  shall  ever  have  on  your 
acquaintances  will  come,  and  the  time  when  you  are  stretched  a 
lifeless  corpse  before  the  eyes  of  weeping  relatives  will  come,  and 
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the  coffin  that  is  to  enclose  you  will  come,  and  that  hour  when  the 
company  assemble  to  carry  you  to  the  churchyard  will  come,  and 
that  minute  when  you  are  put  down  into  the  grave  will  come,  and 
the  throwing  in  of  the  loose  dirt  into  the  narrow  house  where  you 
are  laid,  and  the  spreading  of  the  green  sod  over  it — all,  all  will 
come  on  every  living  creature  who  now  speaks,  and  the  people 
who  now  listen  will  be  carried  to  their  long  homes,  and  make  room 
for  another  generation.  Now  all  this  you  know  must  and  will 
happen — your  common  sense  and  common  experience  serve  to 
convince  you  of  it. 

Perhaps  it  may  have  been  little  thought  of  in  the  days  of  care¬ 
less  and  thoughtless  and  thankless  unconcern  which  you  have 
spent  hitherto;  but  I  call  upon  you  to  think  of  it  now,  to  lay  it 
seriously  to  heart,  and  no  longer  to  delay  when  the  high  matters 
of  death  and  judgment  and  eternity  are  thus  set  so  evidently 
before  you.  And  the  tidings  wherewith  I  am  charged — and  the 
blood  lieth  upon  your  own  head,  and  not  upon  mine,  if  you  will 
not  listen  to  them — the  object  of  my  coming  amongst  you  is  to 
let  you  know  what  more  things  are  to  come ;  it  is  to  carry  you 
beyond  the  regions  of  sight  and  of  sense,  to  the  regions  of  faith, 
and  to  assure  you  in  the  name  of  Him  who  cannot  lie,  that  as  sure 
as  the  hour  for  laying  the  body  in  the  grave  comes,  so  surely  will 
also  come  the  hour  of  the  spirit  returning  to  Him  who  gave  it. 
Yes,  the  day  of  final  reckoning  will  come,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  Son  of  God  in  heaven,  and  his  mighty  angels  around  him,  will 
come,  and  the  opening  of  the  books  will  come,  and  the  standing 
of  men  of  all  generations  before  the  judgment  seat  will  come,  and 
the  solemn  passing  of  that  sentence  which  is  to  fix  you  for  eternity 
will  come. 


MEN  OF  GENIUS. — Henry  W.  Longfellow. 

It  has  become  a  common  saying,  that  men  of  genius  are  always 
in  advance  of  their  age ;  which  is  true.  There  is  something 
equally  true,  yet  not  so  common  ;  namely,  that,  of  these  men 
of  genius,  the  best  and  bravest  are  in  advance  not  only  of  their 
own  age,  but  of  every  age.  As  the  German  prose  poet  says,  every 
possible  future  is  behind  them.  We  cannot  suppose,  that  a  period 
of  time  will  ever  come,  when  the  world,  or  any  considerable 
portion  of  it,  shall  have  come  up  abreast  with  these  great  minds, 
so  as  fully  to  comprehend  them. 

And  oh  !  how  majestically  they  walk  in  history;  some  like  the 
sun,  with  all  his  travelling  glories  round  him  ;  others  wrapped  in 
gloom,  yet  glorious  as  a  night  with  stars.  Through  the  else  silent 
darkness  of  the  past,  the  spirit  hears  their  slow  and  solemn  foot¬ 
steps.  Onward  they  pass,  like  those  hoary  elders  seen  in  the 
20 
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sublime  vision  of  an  earthly  paradise,  attendant  angels  bearing 
golden  lights  before  them,  and,  above  and  behind,  the  whole  air 
painted  with  seven  listed  colors,  as  from  the  trail  of  pencils  ! 

And  yet,  on  earth,  these  men  were  not  happy, — not  all  happy, 
in  the  outward  circumstances  of  their  lives.  They  were  in  want, 
and  in  pain,  and  familiar  with  prison  bars,  and  the  damp,  weep¬ 
ing  walls  of  dungeons  !  Oh,  l  have  looked  with  wonder  upon 
those,  who,  in  sorrow  and  privation,  and  bodily  discomfort,  and 
sickness,  which  is  the  shadow  of  death,  have  worked  right  on  to 
the  accomplishment  of  their  great  purposes;  toiling  much,  endur¬ 
ing  much,  fulfilling  much  ; — and  then,  with  shattered  nerves,  and 
sinews  all  unstrung,  have  laid  themselves  down  in  the  grave,  and 
slept  the  sleep  of  death, — and  the  world  talks  of  them,  while  they 
sleep. 

It  would  seem,  indeed,  as  if  all  their  sufferings  had  but  sanctified 
them  !  As  if  the  death-angel,  in  passing,  had  touched  them  with 
the  hem  of  his  garment,  and  made  them  holy  !  As  if  the  hand 
of  disease  had  been  stretched  out  over  them  only  to  make  the  sign 
of  the  cross  upon  their  souls.  And  as  in  the  sun’s  eclipse  we  can 
behold  the  great  stars  shining  in  the  heavens,  so  in  this  life  eclipse 
have  these  men  beheld  the  lights  of  the  great  eternity,  burning 
solemnly  and  for  ever  ! 


INFLUENCE  OF  WOMAN— Daniel  Webster. 

It  is  by  the  promulgation  of  sound  morals  in  the  community, 
and  more  especially  by  the  training  and  instruction  of  the  young, 
that  woman  performs  her  part  towards  the  preservation  of  a  free 
government.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  public  liberty,  the  per¬ 
petuity  of  a  free  constitution,  rests  on  the  virtue  and  intelligence 
of  the  community  which  enjoys  it.  How  is  that  virtue  to  be  in¬ 
spired,  and  how  is  that  intelligence  to  be  communicated?  Bona¬ 
parte  once  asked  Madame  de  Stael  in  what  manuer  he  could  most 
promote  the  happiness  of  France.  Her  reply  is  full  of  political 
wisdom.  She  said,  “  Instruct  the  mothers  of  the  French  people.” 
Mothers  are,  indeed,  the  affectionate  and  effective  teachers  of  the 
human  race  The  mother  begins  her  process  of  training  with  the 
infant  in  her  arms.  It  is  she  who  directs,  so  to  speak,  its  first 
mental  and  spiritual  pulsations.  She  conducts  it  along  the  im¬ 
pressible  years  of  childhood  and  youth,  and  hopes  to  deliver  it  to 
the  rough  contests  and  tumultuous  scenes  of  life,  armed  by  those 
good  principles  which  her  child  has  received  from  maternal  care 
and  love. 

If  we  draw  within  the  circle  of  our  contemplation  the  mothers 
of  a  civilized  nation,  what  do  we  see  ?  We  behold  so  many  arti¬ 
ficers  working,  not  on  frail  and  perishable  matter,  but  on  the  im- 
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mortal  mind,  moulding  and  fashioning  beings  who  are  to  exist  for 
ever.  We  applaud  the  artist  whose  skill  and  genius  present  the 
mimic  man  upon  the  canvas;  we  admire  and  celebrate  the  sculp¬ 
tor  who  works  out  that  same  image  in  enduring  marble  ;  but  how 
insignificant  are  these  achievements,  though  the  highest  and  the 
fairest  in  all  the  departments  of  art,  in  comparison  with  the  great 
vocation  of  human  mothers  !  They  work,  not  upon  the  canvas 
that  shall  fail,  or  the  marble  that  shall  crumble  into  dust,  but 
upon  mind,  upon  spirit,  which  is  to  last  for  ever,  and  which  is  to 
bear,  for  good  or  evil,  throughout  its  duration,  the  impress  of  a 
mother's  plastic  hand. 

I  have  already  expressed  the  opinion,  which  all  allow  to  be  cor¬ 
rect,  that  our  security  for  the  duration  of  the  free  institutions 
which  bless  our  country  depends  upon  the  habits  of  virtue  and  the 
prevalence  of  knowledge  and  of  education.  Knowledge  does  not 
comprise  all  which  is  contained  in  the  larger  term  of  education. 
The  feelings  are  to  be  disciplined ;  the  passions  are  to  be  re¬ 
strained  ;  true  and  worthy  motives  are  to  be  inspired  ;  a  profound 
religious  feeling  is  to  be  instilled,  ?;nd  pure  morality  inculcated 
under  all  circumstances.  All  this  is  comprised  in  education. 
Mothers  who  are  faithful  to  this  great  duty,  will  tell  their  children 
that  neither  in  political  nor  in  any  other  concerns  of  life  can  man 
ever  withdraw  himself  from  the  perpetual  obligations  of  con¬ 
science  and  of  duty ;  that  in  every  act,  whether  public  or  pri¬ 
vate,  he  incurs  a  just  responsibility;  and  that  in  no  condition 
is  he  warranted  in  trifling  with  important  rights  and  obligations. 
They  will  impress  upon  their  children  the  truth,  that  the  exercise 
of  the  elective  franchise  is  a  social  duty,  of  as  solemn  a  nature  as 
man  can  be  called  to  perform  ;  that  a  man  may  not  innocently 
trifle  with  his  vote;  that  every  free  elector  is  a  trustee,  as  well 
for  others  as  himself;  and  that  every  man  and  every  measure  he 
supports  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  interests  of  others  as 
well  as  on  his  own.  It  is  in  the  inculcation  of  high  and  pure 
morals,  such  as  these,  that,  in  a  free  republic,  woman  performs  her 
sacred  duty,  and  fulfils  her  destiny. 


THE  PEOPLE  NOT  ALWAYS  RIGHT.— Orville  Dewey. 

I  maintain,  that  our  democratic  principle  is  not  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  always  right.  It  is  this  rather;  that  although  the  people 
may  sometimes  be  wrong,  yet  that  they  are  not  so  likely  to  be 
wrong  and  to  do  wrong  as  irresponsible,  hereditary  magistrates 
and  legislators ;  that  it  is  safer  to  trust  the  many  with  the  keeping 
of  their  own  interests,  than  it  is  to  trust  the  few  to  keep  those  in¬ 
terests  for  them.  The  people  are  not  always  right ;  they  are  often 
wrong.  They  must  be  so,  from  the  very  magnitude,  difficulty 
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and  complication  of  the  questions  that  are  submitted  to  them.  1 
am  amazed,  that  thinking  men,  conversant  with  these  questions, 
should  address  such  gross  flattery  and  monstrous  absurdity  to  the 
people,  as  to  he  constantly  telling  them,  that  they  will  put  all  these 
questions  right  at  the  ballot-box.  And  I  am  no  less  amazed,  that 
a  sensible  people  should  suffer  such  folly  to  be  spoken  to  them.  Is 
it  possible  that  the  people  believe  it  ?  Is  it  possible  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  itself  of  any  people  can  be  so  infatuated  as  to  hold,  that  in 
virtue  of  its  being  a  majority,  it  is  always  right  ?  Alas !  for  truth, 
if  it  is  to  depend  on  votes  !  Has  the  majority  always  been  right 
in  religion  or  in  philosophy  ?  But  the  science  of  politics  involves 
questions  no  less  intricate  and  difficult.  And  on  these  questions, 
there  are  grave  and  solemn  decisions  to  be  made  by  the  people ; 
great  state  problems  are  submitted  to  them ;  such,  for  instance,  as 
concerning  internal  improvements,  the  tariff,  the  currency,  hank¬ 
ing,  and  the  nicest  points  of  construction  ;  which  cost  even  the 
wisest  men  much  study ;  and  what  the  people  require  for  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  these  questions,  is  not  rash  haste,  boastful  confidence,  furious 
anger  and  mad  strife,  but  sobriety,  calmness,  modesty — qualities, 
indeed,  that  would  go  far  to  abate  the  violence  of  our  parties,  and 
to  hush  the  brawls  of  our  elections.  I  do  not  deny,  that  questions 
of  deep  national  concern  may  justly  awaken  great  zeal  and  earnest¬ 
ness  ;  but  I  do  deny,  that  the  public  miud  should  he  bolstered  up 
with  the  pride  of  supposing  itself  to  possess  any  complete,  much 
less  any  suddenly  acquired  knowledge  of  them.  I  am  willing  to 
take  my  fellow-citizens  for  my  governors,  with  all  their  errors  ;  I 
prefer  their  will,  legally  signified,  to  any  other  government;  but 
to  say  or  imply,  that  they  do  not  err  and  often  err,  is  a  doctrine 
alike  preposterous  in  general  theory,  and  pernicious  in  its  effects 
upon  themselves. 

THE  SCHOOLMASTER. — Gulian  C.  Verplanck. 

It  has  been  to  me  a  source  of  pleasure,  though  a  melancholy 
one,  that  in  rendering  this  public  tribute  to  the  worth  of  our 
departed  friend,  the  respectable  members  of  two  bodies,  one  of 
them  the  most  devoted  and  efficient  in  its  scientific  inquiries,  the 
other  comprising  so  many  names  eminent  for  philanthropy  and 
learning,  have  met  to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  a  Schoolmaster. 

There  are  prouder  themes  for  the  eulogist  than  this.  The 
praise  of  the  statesman,  the  warrior,  or  the  orator,  furnish  more 
splendid  topics  for  ambitious  eloquence;  but  no  theme  can  be 
more  rich  in  desert,  or  more  fruitful  in  public  advantage. 

Of  what  incalculable  influence,  then,  for  good  or  for  evil,  upon 
the  dearest  interests  of  society,  must  be  the  estimate  entertained 
for  the  character  of  this  great  body  of  teachers,  and  the  consequent 
respectability  of  the  individuals  who  compose  it? 
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What  else  is  there  in  the  whole  of  our  social  system  of  such 
extensive  and  powerful  operation  on  the  national  character  ? 
There  is  one  other  influence  more  powerful,  and  but  one.  It  is 
that  of  the  mother.  The  forms  of  a  free  government,  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  wise  legislation,  the  schemes  of  the  statesman,  the  sacri¬ 
fices  of  the  patriot,  are  as  nothing  compared  with  these.  If  the 
future  citizens  of  our  republic  are  to  be  worthy  of  their  rich  in¬ 
heritance,  they  must  be  made  so  principally  through  the  virtue  and 
intelligence  of  their  mothers.  It  is  in  the  school  of  maternal 
tenderness  that  the  kind  affections  must  be  first  roused  and  made 
habitual — the  early  sentiment  of  piety  awakened  and  rightly 
directed — the  sense  of  duty  and  moral  responsibility  unfolded  and 
enlightened.  But  next  in  rank  and  in  efficacy  to  that  pure  and 
holy  source  of  moral  influence  is  that  of  the  schoolmaster.  It  is 
powerful  already.  What  would  it  be  if  in  every  one  of  those 
school  districts  which  we  now  count  by  annually  increasing  thou¬ 
sands,  there  were  to  be  found  one  teacher  well-informed  without 
pedantry,  religious  without  bigotry  or  fanaticism,  proud  and  fond 
of  his  profession,  and  honored  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties  ! 
How  wide  would  be  the  intellectual,  the  moral  influence  of  such  a 
body  of  men  !  Many  such  we  have  already  amongst  us — men 
humbly  wise  and  obscurely  useful,  whom  poverty  cannot  depress, 
nor  neglect  degrade.  But  to  raise  up  a  body  of  such  men,  as 
numerous  as  the  wants  and  the  dignity  of  the  country  demand, 
their  labors  must  be  fitly  remunerated,  and  themselves  and  their 
calling  cherished  and  honored. 

The  schoolmaster’s  occupation  is  laborious  and  ungrateful ;  its 
rewards  are  scanty  and  precarious.  He  may  indeed  be,  and  he 
ought  to  be,  animated  by  the  consciousness  of  doing  good,  that 
best  of  all  consolations,  that  noblest  of  all  motives.  But  that,  too, 
must  be  often  clouded  by  doubt  and  uncertainty.  Obscure  and 
inglorious  as  his  daily  occupation  may  appear  to  learned  pride  or 
worldly  ambition,  yet  to  be  truly  successful  and  happy,  he  must 
be  animated  by  the  spirit  of  the  same  great  principles  which  in¬ 
spired  the  most  illustrious  benefactors  of  mankind.  If  he  bring 
to  his  task  high  talent  and  rich  acquirements,  he  must  be  content 
to  look  into  distant  years  for  the  proof  that  his  labors  have  not 
been  wasted — that  the  good  seed  which  he  daily  scatters  abroad 
does  not  fall  on  stony  ground  and  wither  away,  or  among  thorns 
to  be  choked  by  the  cares,  the  delusions,  or  the  vices  of  the  world. 
He  must  solace  his  toils  with  the  same  prophetic  faith  that  enabled 
the  greatest  of  modern  philosophers,  amidst  the  neglect  or  con¬ 
tempt  of  his  own  times,  to  regard  himself  as  sowing  the  seeds  of 
truth  for  posterity  and  the  care  of  Heaven.  He  must  arm  himself 
against  disappointment  and  mortification,  with  a  portion  of  that 
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wheu  weighed  down  by  care  and  danger,  by  poverty,  old  age,  and 
blindness,  still 

“ - in  prophetic  dream  he  saw 

The  youth  unborn,  with  pious  awe, 

Imbibe  each  virtue  from  his  sacred  page.” 


THE  DUELLIST’S  HONOR.— Bishop  England. 

Honor  is  the  acquisition  and  preservation  of  the  dignity  of  our 
nature  :  that  dignity  consists  in  its  perfection ;  that  perfection  is 
found  in  observing  the  laws  of  our  Creator  ;  the  laws  of  the 
Creator  are  the  dictates  of  reason  and  of  religion  :  that  is,  the 
observance  of  what  He  teaches  us  by  the  natural  light  of  our  own 
minds,  and  by  the  special  revelations  of  His  will  manifestly  given. 
They  both  concur  in  teaching  us  that  individuals  have  not  the 
dominion  of  their  own  lives ;  otherwise,  no  suicide  would  be  a 
criminal.  They  concur  in  teaching  us  that  we  ought  to  be  amen¬ 
able  to  the  laws  of  the  society  of  which  we  are  members ;  other¬ 
wise,  morality  and  honor  would  be  consistent  with  the  violation  of 
law  and  the  disturbance  of  the  social  system.  They  teach  us  that 
society  cannot  continue  to  exist  where  the  public  tribunals  are 
despised  or  undervalued,  and  the  redress  of  injuries  withdrawn 
from  the  calm  regulation  of  public  justice,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  committed  to  the  caprice  of  private  passion,  and  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  individual  ill-will;  therefore,  the  man  of  honor  abides  by 
the  law  of  Cfod,  reverses  the  statutes  of  his  country,  and  is  respect¬ 
ful  and  amenable  to  its  authorities.  Such,  my  friends,  is  what 
the  reflecting  portion  of  mankind  has  always  thought  upon  the 
subject  of  honor.  This  was  the  honor  of  the  Greek ;  this  was  the 
honor  of  the  Roman  ;  this  the  honor  of  the  Jew ;  this  the  honor 
of  the  Gentile;  this,  too,  was  the  honor  of  the  Christian,  until  the 
superstition  and  barbarity  of  Northern  devastators  darkened  his 
glory  and  degraded  his  character. 

Man,  then,  has  not  power  over  his  own  life ;  much  less  is  he 
justified  in  depriving  another  human  being  of  life.  Upon  what 
ground  can  he  who  engages  in  a  duel,  through  the  fear  of  igno¬ 
miny,  lay  claim  to  courage  ?  Unfortunate  delinquent!  Do  you 
not  see  by  how  many  links  your  victim  was  bound  to  a  multitude 
of  others  ?  Does  his  vain  and  idle  resignation  of  his  title  to  life 
absolve  you  from  the  enormous  claims  which  society  has  upon  you 
for  his  services, — his  family  for  that  support,  of  which  you  have 
robbed  them,  without  your  own  enrichment?  Go,  stand  over  that 
body ;  call  back  that  soul  which  you  have  driven  from  its  tene¬ 
ment;  take  up  that  hand  which  your  pride  refused  to  touch,  not 
one  hour  ago.  You  have,  in  your  pride  and  wrath,  usurped  one 
prerogative  of  God.  You  have  inflicted  death.  At  least,  in 
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mercy,  attempt  the  exercise  of  another ;  breath  into  those  dis¬ 
tended  nostrils, — let  your  brother  be  once  more  a  living  soul! 
Merciful  Father  !  how  powerless  are  we  for  good,  but  how  mighty 
for  evil !  Wretched  man  !  he  does  not  answer, — he  cannot  rise. 
All  your  efforts  to  make  him  breathe  are  vain  Ilis  soul  is  already 
in  the  presence  of  your  common  Creator.  Like  the  wretched  Cain, 
will  you  answer,  “  Am  I  my  brother’s  keeper  ?”  Why  do  you 
turn  away  from  .the  contemplation  of  your  own  honorable  work? 
Yes,  go  as  far  as  you  will,  still  the  admonition  will  ring  in  your 
ears:  It  was  by  your  hand  he  fell!  The  horrid  instrument  of 
death  is  still  in  that  hand,  and  the  stain  of  blood  upon  your  soul. 
Fly,  if  you  will, — go  to  that  house  which  you  have  tilled  with 
desolation.  It  is  the  shriek  of  his  widow, — they  are  the  cries  of  his 
children, — the  broken  sobs  of  his  parent; — and,  amidst  the  wail¬ 
ings,  you  distinctly  hear  the  voice  of  imprecation  on  your  own 
guilty  head  !  Will  your  honorable  feelings  be  content  with  this? 
Have  you  now  had  abundant  and  gentlemanly  satisfaction  ? 
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I  say  then  to  you,  0  Athenians,  who  have  condemned  me  to 
death,  that  immediately  after  my  death  a  punishment  will  overtake 
you,  far  more  severe,  by  Jupiter,  than  that  which  you  have  inflicted 
on  me.  For  you  have  done  this,  thinking  you  should  be  freed 
from  the  necessity  of  giving  an  account  of  your  life.  The  very 
contrary,  however,  as  I  affirm,  will  happen  to  you.  Your  accusers 
will  be  more  numerous,  whom  I  have  nuw  restrained,  though  you 
did  not  perceive  it;  and  they  will  be  more  severe,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  younger,  and  you  will  be  more  indignant.  For,  if  you 
think  that  by  putting  men  to  death  you  will  restrain  any  one  from 
upbraiding  you  because  you  do  not  live  well,  you  are  much  mis¬ 
taken  ;  for  this  method  of  escape  is  neither  possible  nor  honorable, 
but  that  other  is  most  honorable  and  most  easy,  not  to  put  a  check 
upon  others,  but  for  a  man  to  take  heed  to  himself,  how  he  may 
be  most  perfect.  Having  predicted  thus  much  to  those  of  you 
who  have  condemned  me,  I  take  my  leave  of  you. 

But  with  you  who  have  voted  for  my  acquittal,  I  would  gladly 
hold  converse  on  what  has  now  taken  place,  while  the  magistrates 
are  busy  and  I  am  not  yet  carried  to  the  place  where  I  must  die. 
Stay  with  me,  then,  so  long,  0  Athenians,  for  nothing  hinders  our 
conversing  with  each  other,  whilst  we  are  permitted  to  do  so;  for 
I  wish  to  make  known  to  you,  as  being  my  friends,  the  meaning  of 
that  which  has  just  now  befallen  me.  To  me,  then,  0  my  judges — ■ 
and  in  calling  you  judges  I  call  you  rightly — a  strange  thing  has 
happened.  For  the  wonted  prophetic  voice  of  my  guardian  deity, 
on  every  former  occasion,  even  in  the  most  trifling  affairs,  opposed 
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me,  if  I  was  about  to  do  anything  wrong;  but  now,  that  has  be¬ 
fallen  me  which  ye  yourselves  behold,  and  which  any  one  would 
think  and  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  extremity  of  evil,  yet 
neither  when  I  departed  from  home  in  the  morning  did  the  warn¬ 
ing  of  the  god  oppose  me,  nor  when  I  came  up  here  to  the  place 
of  trial,  nor  in  my  address  when  I  was  about  to  say  anything;  yet 
on  other  occasions  it  has  frequently  restrained  me  in  the  midst  of 
speaking.  But  now,  it  has  never  throughout  this  proceeding 
opposed  me,  either  in  what  I  did  or  said.  What  theu  do  I  suppose 
to  be  the  cause  of  this?  I  will  tell  you:  what  has  befallen  me 
appears  to  be  a  blessing;  and  it  is  impossible  that  we  think  rightly 
who  suppose  that  death  is  an  evil.  A  great  proof  of  this  to  me  is 
the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  but  that  the  accustomed  signal  should 
have  opposed  me,  unless  I  had  been  about  to  meet  with  some  good. 

Moreover,  we  may  hence  conclude  that  there  is  great  hope  that 
death  is  a  blessing.  For  to  die  is  one  of  two  things  :  for  either  the 
dead  may  be  annihilated  and  have  no  sensation  of  anything  what¬ 
ever  ;  or,  as  it  is  said,  there  is  a  certain  change  and  passage  of  the 
soul  from  one  place  to  another.  And  if  it  is  a  privation  of  all 
sensation,  as  it  were  a  sleep  in  which  the  sleeper  has  no  dream, 
death  would  be  a  wonderful  gain  For  I  think  that  if  any  one, 
having  selected  a  night,  in  which  he  slept  so  soundly  as  not  to 
have  had  a  dream,  and  having  compared  this  night  with  all  the 
other  nights  and  days  of  his  life,  should  be  required  on  considera¬ 
tion  to  say  how  many  days  and  nights  he  had  passed  better  and 
more  pleasantly  than  this  night  throughout  his  life,  I  think  that 
not  only  a  private  person,  but  even  the  great  king  himself,  w  ould 
find  them  easy  to  number  in  comparison  with  other  days  and 
nights.  If,  therefore,  death  is  a  thing  of  this  kind,  I  say  it  is  a 
gain;  for  thus  all  futurity  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  one 
night.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  death  is  a  removal  from  hence 
to  another  place,  and  what  is  said  be  true,  that  all  the  dead  are 
there,  what  greater  blessing  can  there  be  than  this,  my  judges  ? 
For  if,  on  arriving  at  Hades,  released  from  these  who  pretend  to 
be  judges,  one  shall  find  those  who  are  true  judges,  and  who  are 
said  to  judge  there.  Minos  and  Rhadamanthus,  HUacus  and  Trip- 
tolemus,  and  such  others  of  the  demigods  as  were  just  during  their 
own  life,  would  this  be  a  sad  removal  ?  At  what  price  would  you 
not  estimate  a  conference  with  Orpheus  and  Musaeus,  Hesiod  and 
Homer?  I  indeed  should  be  willing  to  die  often,  if  this  be  true. 
For  to  me  the  sojourn  there  would  be  admirable,  when  I  should 
meet  with  Palamedes,  and  Ajax,  son  of  Telamon,  and  any  other 
of  the  ancients  who  has  died  by  an  unjust  sentence.  The  com¬ 
paring  my  sufferings  with  theirs  would.  I  think,  be  no  unpleasing 
occupation.  But  the  greatest  pleasure  would  be  to  spend  my  time 
in  questioning  and  examining  the  people  there  as  I  have  done 
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those  here,  and  discovering  who  among  them  is  wise,  and  who 
fancies  himself  to  be  so,  but  is  not.  At  what  price,  my  judges, 
would  not  any  one  estimate  the  opportunity  of  questioning  him 
who  led  that  rfiighty  army  against  Troy;  or  Ulysses,  or  Sisy¬ 
phus,  or  ten  thousand  others,  whom  one  might  mention,  both 
men  and  women '(  with  whom  to  converse  and  associate,  and  to 
question  them,  would  be  an  inconceivable  happiness.  Surely  for 
that  the  judges  there  do  not  condemn  to  death;  for  in  other 
respects  those  who  live  there  are  more  happy  than  those  that 
are  here,  and  are  henceforth  immortal,  if  at  least  what  is  said  be 
true. 

You,  therefore,  O  my  judges,  ought  to  entertain  good  hopes 
with  respect  to  death,  and  to  meditate  on  this  one  truth,  that  to  a 
good  man  nothing  is  evil,  neither  while  living  nor  when  dead,  nor 
are  his  concerns  neglected  by  the  gods.  And  what  has  befallen 
me  is  not  the  effect  of  chance ;  but  this  is  clear  to  me,  that  now 
to  die,  and  be  freed  from  my  cares,  is  better  for  me.  On  this 
account  the  warning  in  no  way  turned  me  aside ;  and  I  bear  no 
resentment  towards  those  who  condemned  me,  or  against  my 
accusers,  although  they  did  not  condemn  and  accuse  me  with  this 
intention,  but  thinking  to  injure  me :  in  this  they  deserve  to  be 
blamed. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  depart — for  me  to  die,  for  you  to  live. 
But  which  of  us  is  going  to  a  better  state  is  unknown  to  every 
one  but  God. 


WAR. — Charles  Sumner. 

I  need  not  dwell  now  on  the  waste  and  cruelty  of  war.  These 
stare  us  wildly  in  the  face,  like  lurid  meteor-lights,  as  we  travel 
the  page  of  history.  We  see  the  desolation  and  death  that  pur¬ 
sue  its  demoniac  footsteps.  We  look  upon  sacked  towns,  upon 
ravaged  territories,  upon  violated  homes ;  we  behold  all  the  sweet 
charities  of  life  changed  to  wormwood  and  gall.  Our  soul  is  pene¬ 
trated  by  the  sharp  moan  of  mothers,  sisters,  and  daughters — of 
fathers,  brothers,  and  sons,  who,  in  the  bitterness  of  their  bereave¬ 
ment,  refuse  to  be  comforted.  Our  eyes  rest  at  last  upon  one  of 
those  fair  fields,  where  nature,  in  her  abundance,  spreads  her 
cloth  of  gold,  spacious  and  apt  for  the  entertainment  of  mighty 
multitudes — or,  perhaps,  from  the  curious  subtlety  of  its  position, 
like  the  carpet  in  the  Arabian  tale,  seeming  to  contract  so  as  to  be 
covered  by  a  few  only,  or  to  dilate  so  as  to  receive  an  innumerable 
host.  Here,  under  a  bright  sun,  such  as  shone  at  Austerlitz  or 
Buena  Vista — amidst  the  peaceful  harmonies  of  nature — on  the 
Sabbath  of  peace — we  behold  bands  of  brothers,  children  of  a 
common  Father,  heirs  to  a  common  happiness,  struggling  together 
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in  the  deadly  fight,  with  the  madness  of  fallen  spirits,  seeking 
with  murderous  weapons  the  lives  of  brothers  who  have  never  in¬ 
jured  them  or  their  kindred.  The  havoc  rages.  The  ground  is 
soaked  with  their  commingling  blood.  The  air  is*  rent  by  their 
commingling  cries.  Horse  and  rider  are  stretched  together  on  the 
eai’th.  More  revolting  than  the  mangled  victims,  than  the  gashed 
limbs,  than  the  lifeless  trunks,  than  the  spattering  brains,  are  the 
lawless  passions  which  sweep,  tempest-like,  through  the  fiendish 
tumult. 

Nearer  comes  the  storm  and  nearer,  rolling  fast  and  frightful  on. 

Speak,  Ximena,  speak  and  tell  us,  who  has  lost  and  who  has  won  ? 

“Alas  !  alas  !  I  know  not ;  friend  and  foe  together  fall, 

O’er  the  dying  rush  the  living  ;  pray,  my  sister,  for  them  all !” 

Horror-struck,  we  asked,  wherefore  this  hateful  contest?  The 
melancholy,  but  truthful  answer  comes,  that  this  is  the  established 
method  of  determining  justice  between  nations  ! 

The  scene  changes.  Far  away  on  the  distant  pathway  of  the 
ocean  two  ships  approach  each  other,  with  white  canvas  broadly 
spread  to  receive  the  flying  gales  They  are  proudly  built.  All 
of  human  art  has  been  lavished  in  their  graceful  proportions,  and 
in  their  well  compacted  sides,  while  they  look  in  dimensions  like 
floating  happy  islands  of  the  sea.  A  numerous  crew,  with  costly* 
appliances  of  comfort,  hives  in  their  secure  shelter.  Surely  these 
two  travellers  shall  meet  in  joy  and  friendship;  the  flag  at  the 
mast-head  shall  give  the  signal  of  fellowship ;  the  happy  sailors 
shall  cluster  in  the  rigging,  and  even  on  the  yard-arms,  to  look 
each  other  in  the  face,  while  the  exhilarating  voices  of  both  crews 
shall  mingle  in  accents  of  gladness  uncontrollable.  It  is  not  so. 
Not  as  brothers,  not  as  friends,  not  as  wayfarers  of  the  common 
ocean,  do  they  come  together  ;  but  as  enemies.  The  gentle  ves¬ 
sels  now  bristle  fiercely  with  death-dealing  instruments.  On  their 
spacious  decks,  aloft  on  all  their  masts,  flashes  the  deadly  mus¬ 
ketry.  From  their  sides  spout  cataracts  of  flame,  amidst  the 
pealing  thunders  of  a  fatal  artillery.  They,  who  had  escaped 
“the  dreadful  touch  of  merchant-marring  rocks” — who  had  sped 
on  their  long  and  solitary  way  unharmed  by  wind  or  wave — whom 
the  hurricane  had  spared — in  whose  favor  storms  and  seas  had  in¬ 
termitted  their  immitigable  war — now  at  last  fall  by  the  hand  of 
each  other.  The  same  spectacle  of  horror  greets  us  from  both 
ships.  On  their  decks,  reddened  with  blood,  the  murders  of  St 
Bartholomew  and  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  with  the  fires  of  Smith- 
field.  seem  to  break  forth  anew,  and  to  concentrate  their  rage. 
Each  has  now  become  a  swimming  Golgotha.  At  length  these 
vessels — such  pageants  of  the  sea — once  so  stately — so  proudly 
built — but  now  rudely  shattered  by  cannon  balls — with  shivered 
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masts  and  ragged  sails — exist  only  as  unmanageable  wreck  wel¬ 
tering  on  the  uncertain  waves,  whose  temporary  lull  of  peace  is 
now  their  only  safety.  In  amazement  at  this  strange,  unnatural 
contest — away  from  country  and  home — where  there  is  no  country 
or  home  to  defend — we  ask  again,  wherefore  this  dismal  duel  ? 
Again  the  melancholy  but  truthful  answer  promptly  comes,  that 
this  is  the  established  method  of  determining  justice  between 
nations. 


THE  GOSPEL  FOR  THE  POOR.— John  M.  Mason. 

The  Lord  Jesus,  who  went  about  doing  good,  has  left  us  an  ex¬ 
ample  that  we  should  follow  his  steps.  Christians,  on  whom  he 
has  bestowed  affluence,  rank,  or  talent,  should  be  the  last  to  dis¬ 
dain  their  fellow-men,  or  to  look  with  indifference  on  indigence 
and  grief.  Pride,  unseemly  in  all,  is  detestable  in  them  who  con¬ 
fess  that  by  grace  they  are  saved.  Their  Lord  and  Redeemer, 
who  humbled  himself  by  assuming  their  nature,  came  to  deliver 
the  needy  when  he  crieth,  the  poor  also,  and  him  that  hath  no 
helper.  And  surely,  an  object  which  was  not  unworthy  of  the 
Son  of  God  cannot  be  unworthy  of  any  who  are  called  by  his 
name.  Their  wealth  and  opportunities,  their  talents  and  time, 
are  not  their  own,  nor  to  be  used  according  to  their  own  pleasure, 
but  to  be  consecrated  by  their  vocation  as  fellow-workers  with  God. 
How  many  hands  that  hang  down  would  be  lifted  up  !  how  many 
feeble  knees  confirmed  !  how  many  tears  wiped  away  !  how  many 
victims  of  despondency  and  infamy  rescued  by  a  close  imitation 
of  Jesus  Christ!  Go  with  your  opulence  to  the  house  of  famine 
and  the  retreats  of  disease.  Go,  deal  thy  bread  to  the  hungry; 
when  thou  seest  the  naked,  cover  him  ;  and  hide  not  thyself  from 
thine  own  flesh.  Go,  and  furnish  means  to  rear  the  offspring  of 
the  poor,  that  they  may  at  least  have  access  to  the  word  of  your 
God.  Go,  and  quicken  the  flight  of  the  angel  who  has  the  ever¬ 
lasting  gospel  to  preach  unto  the  nations.  If  you  possess  not 
wealth,  employ  your  station  in  promoting  good-will  toward  men. 
Judge  the  faithless ;  plead  for  the  widow.  Stimulate  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  others,  who  may  supply  what  is  lacking  on  your  part. 
Let  the  beauties  of  holiness  pour  their  lustre  upon  your  distinc¬ 
tions,  and  recommend  to  the  unhappy  that  peace  which  yourselves 
have  found  in  the  salvatiou  of  God.  If  you  have  neither  riches 
nor  rank,  devote  your  talents.  Ravishing  are  the  accents  which 
dwell  on  the  tongue  of  the  learned  when  it  speaks  a  word  in 
season  to  him  that  is  weary.  Press  your  genius  and  your  elo¬ 
quence  into  the  service  of  the  Lord  your  Righteousness ,  to  magnify 
his  word,  and  display  the  riches  of  his  grace.  Who  knoweth 
whether  he  may  honor  you  to  be  the  minister  of  joy  to  the  dis- 
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consolate,  of  liberty  to  the  captive,  of  life  to  the  dead  ?  If  he  has 
denied  you  wealth,  and  rank,  and  talent,  consecrate  your  heart. 
Let  it  dissolve  in  sympathy.  There  is  nothing  to  hinder  your  re¬ 
joicing  with  them  that  do  rejoice,  and  your  weeping  with  them 
that  weep,  nor  to  forbid  the  interchange  of  kind  and  soothing 
offices.  A  brother  is  born  for  adversity;  and  not  only  should 
Christian  be  to  Christian  a  friend  that  sticketh  closer  than  a 
brother,  but  he  should 'exemplify  the  loveliness  of  his  religion  to 
them  that  are  without.  An  action,  a  word,  marked  by  the  sweet¬ 
ness  of  the  gospel,  has  often  been  owned  of  God  for  producing 
the  happiest  effects  Let  no  man,  therefore,  try  to  excuse  his  in¬ 
action ;  for  no  man  is  too  inconsiderable  to  augment  the  triumphs 
of  the  gospel  by  assisting  in  the  consolations  which  it  yields  to 
the  miserable. 


THE  DANGER  OF  RICHES.— Orville  Dewey. 

Ah  !  the  rust  of  riches  ! — not  that  portion  of  them  which  is 
kept  bright  in  good  and  holy  uses — “  and  the  consuming  fire”  of 
the  passions  which  wealth  engenders !  No  rich  man — I  lay  it 
down  as  an  axiom  of  all  experience — no  rich  man  is  safe,  who  is 
not  a  benevolent  man.  No  rich  man  is  safe,  but  in  the  imitation 
of  that  benevolent  God,  who  is  the  possessor  and  dispenser  of  all 
the  riches  of  the  universe.  What  else  mean  the  miseries  of  a 
selfish,  luxurious,  and  fashionable  life  everywhere  ?  What  mean 
the  sighs  that  come  up  from  the  purlieus,  and  couches,  and  most 
secret  haunts  of  all  splendid  and  self-indulgent  opulence?  Do  not 
tell  me  that  other  men  are  sufferers  too.  Say  not  that  the  poor, 
and  destitute  and  forlorn,  are  miserable  also.  Ah  !  just  Heaven  ! 
thou  hast  in  thy  mysterious  wisdom  appointed  to  them  a  lot  hard, 
full  hard,  to  bear.  Poor  houseless  wretches  !  who  “  eat  the  bitter 
bread  of  penury,  and  drink  the  baleful  cup  of  misery;”  the 
winter’s  winds  blow  keenly  through  your  “  looped  and  windowed 
raggedness ;  your  children  wander  about  unshod,  unclothed,  and 
unattended ;  I  wonder  not  that  ye  sigh.  But  why  should  those 
who  are  surrounded  with  everything  that  heart  can  wish,  or 
imagination  conceive — the  very  crumbs  that  fall  from  whose  table 
of  prosperity  might  feed  hundreds — why  should  they  sigh  amidst 
their  profusion  and  splendor  ?  They  have  broken  the  bond  that 
should  connect  power  with  usefulness ,  and  opulence  with  mercy. 
That  is  the  reason.  They  have  taken  up  their  treasures,  and 
wandered  away  into  a  forbidden  world  of  their  own,  far  from  the 
sympathies  of  suffering  humanity;  and  the  heavy  night-dews  are 
descending  upon  their  splendid  revels ;  and  the  all-gladdening 
light  of  heavenly  beneficence  is  exchanged  for  the  sickly  glare  of 
selfish  enjoyment;  and  happiness,  the  blessed  angels  that  hovers 
over  generous  deeds  and  heroic  virtues,  has  fled  away  from  that 
world  of  false  gaiety  and  fashionable  exclusion. 
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THE  PRESENT  AGE. — William  Ellery  Channing. 

The  grand  idea  of  humanity,  of  the  importance  of  man  as  man, 
is  spreading  silently,  but  surely.  Even  the  most  abject  portions 
of  society  are  visited  by  some  dreams  of  a  better  condition  for 
which  they  were  designed.  The  grand  doctrine,  that  every  human 
being  should  have  the  means  of  self-culture,  of  progress  in  know¬ 
ledge  and  virtue,  of  health,  comfort,  and  happiness,  of  exercising 
the  powers  and  affections  of  a  man,  this  is  slowly  taking  its  place 
as  the  highest  social  truth.  That  the  world  was  made  for  all,  and 
not  for  a  few ;  that  society  is  to  care  for  all  j  that  no  human  being 
shall  perish  but  through  his  own  fault ;  that  the  great  end  of  gov¬ 
ernment  is  to  spread  a  shield  over  the  rights  of  all, — these  propo¬ 
sitions  are  growing  into  axioms,  and  the  spirit  of  them  is  coming 
forth  in  all  the  departments  of  life. 

The  Present  Age  !  In  these  brief  words  what  a  world  of  thought 
is  comprehended  !  what  infinite  movements !  what  joys  and  sor¬ 
rows  !  what  hope  and  despair  !  what  faith  and  doubt !  what  silent 
grief  and  loud  lament!  what  fierce  conflicts  and  subtile  schemes 
of  policy !  what  private  and  public  revolutions !  In  the  period 
through  which  many  of  us  have  passed  what  thrones  have  been 
shaken  !  what  hearts  have  bled  !  what  millions  have  been  butchered 
by  their  fellow-creatures  !  what  hopes  of  philanthropy  have  been 
blighted !  And  at  the  same  time  what  magnificent  enterprises 
have  been  achieved !  what  new  provinces  won  to  science  and  art ! 
what  rights  and  liberties  secured  to  nations  !  It  is  a  privilege  to 
have  lived  in  an  age  so  stirring,  so  pregnant,  so  eventful.  It  is 
an  age  never  to  be  forgotten.  Its  voice  of  warning  and  encourage¬ 
ment  is  never  to  die.  Its  impression  on  history  is  indelible. 
Amidst  its  events,  the  American  Revolution,  the  first  distinct, 
solemn  assertion  of  the  rights  of  men,  and  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion,  that  volcanic  force  which  shook  the  earth  to  its  centre,  are 
never  to  pass  from  men’s  minds.  Over  this  age  the  night  will 
indeed  gather  more  and  more  as  time  rolls  away ;  but  in  that  night 
two  forms  will  appear,  Washington  and  Napoleon,  the  one  a  lurid 
meteor,  the  other  a  benign,  serene,  and  undecaying  star.  Another 
American  name  will  live  in  history,  your  Franklin;  and  the  kite 
which  brought  lightning  from  heaven  will  be  seen  sailing  in  the 
clouds  by  remote  posterity,  when  the  city  where  he  dwelt  may  be 
known  only  by  its  ruins.  There  is,  however,  something  greater 
in  the  age  than  in  its  greatest  men ;  it  is  the  appearance  of  a  new 
power  in  the  world,  the  appearance  of  the  multitude  of  men  on 
that  stage  where  as  yet  the  few  have  acted  their  parts  alone. 
This  influence  is  to  endure  to  the  end  of  time.  What  more  of 
the  present  is  to  survive  ?  Perhaps  much,  of  which  we  now  take 
no  note.  The  glory  of  an  age  is  often  hidden  from  itself.  Per¬ 
haps  some  word  has  been  spoken  in  our  day  which  we  have  not 
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deigned  to  hear,  but  which  is  to  grow  clearer  and  louder  through 
all  ages.  Perhaps  some  silent  thinker  among  us  is  at  work  in  his 
closet  whose  name  is  to  fill  the  earth.  Perhaps  there  sleeps  in  his 
cradle  some  reformer  who  is  to  move  the  church  and  the  world, 
who  is  to  open  a  new  era  in  history,  who  is  to  fire  the  human  soul 
with  new  hope  and  new  daring.  What  else  is  to  survive  the  age  ? 
That  which  the  age  has  little  thought  of,  but  which  is  living  in  us 
all ;  I  mean  the  Soul,  the  Immortal  Spirit.  Of  this  all  ages  are 
the  unfoldings,  and  it  is  greater  than  all.  We  must  not  feel,  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  vast  movements  of  our  own  and  former 
times,  as  if  we  ourselves  were  nothing.  I  repeat  it,  we  are  greater 
than  all.  We  are  to  survive  our  age,  to  comprehend  it,  and  to 
pronounce  its  sentence.  As  yet,  however,  we  are  encompassed 
with  darkness.  The  issues  of  our  time  how  obscure  !  The  future 
into  which  it  opens  who  of  us  can  foresee  ?  To  the  Father  of  all 
Ages  I  commit  this  future  with  humble,  yet  courageous  and  un¬ 
faltering  hope. 


BEAUTY  OF  HEROIC  DEEDS—  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

The  presence  of  a  higher,  namely,  of  the  spiritual  element  is 
essential  to  its  perfection.  The  high  and  divine  beauty  which 
can  be  loved  without  efl'eminacy,  is  that  which  is  found  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  the  human  will,  and  never  separate.  Beauty  is  the 
mark  God  sets  upon  virtue.  Every  natural  action  is  graceful. 
Every  heroic  act  is  also  decent,  and  causes  the  place  and  the  by¬ 
standers  to  shine.  We  are  taught  by  great  actions  that  the 
universe  is  the  property  of  every  individual  in  it.  Every  rational 
creature  has  all  nature  for  his  dowry  and  estate.  It  is  his,  if  he 
will.  He  may  divest  himself  of  it;  he  may  creep  into  a  corner, 
and  abdicate  his  kingdom,  as  most  men  do;  but  he  is  entitled  to 
the  world  by  his  constitution.  In  proportion  to  the  energy  of  his 
thought  and  will,  he  takes  up  the  world  into  himself.  “  All  those 
things  for  which  men  plough,  build,  or  sail,  obey  virtue ;”  said  an 
ancient  historian.  “The  winds  and  waves,”  said  Gibbon,  “are 
always  on  the  side  of  the  ablest  navigators.”  So  are  the  sun  and 
moon  and  all  the  stars  of  heaven.  When  a  noble  act  is  done, — 
perchance  in  a  scene  of  great  natural  beauty ;  when  Leonidas  and 
his  three  hundred  martyrs  consume  one  day  in  dying,  and  the  sun 
and  moon  come  each  and  look  at  them  once  in  the  steep  defile  of 
Thermopylae ;  when  Arnold  Winkelried,  in  the  high  Alps,  under 
the  shadow  of  the  avalanche,  gathers  in  his  side  a  sheaf  of 
Austrian  spears  to  break  the  line  for  his  comrades  ;  are  not  these 
heroes  entitled  to  add  the  beauty  of  the  scene  to  the  beauty  of  the 
deed?  When  the  bark  of  Columbus  nears  the  shore  of  America; — 
before  it,  the  beach  lined  with  savages,  fleeing  out  of  all  their 
huts  of  cane;  the  sea  behind;  and  the  purple  mountains  of  the 
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Indian  Archipelago  around,  can  we  separate  the  man  from  the 
living  picture?  Does  not  the  New  World  clothe  his  form  with  her 
palm-groves  and  savannahs  as  fit  drapery  ?  Ever  does  natural 
beauty  steal  in  like  air,  and  envelop  great  actions.  When  Sir 
Harry  Vane  was  dragged  up  the  Tower-hill,  sitting  on  a  sled,  to 
suffer  death,  as  the  champion  of  the  English  laws,  one  of  the 
multitude  cried  out  to  him,  “  You  never  sate  on  so  glorious  a 
seat.”  Charles  II.,  to  intimidate  the  citizens  of  London,  caused 
the  patriot  Lord  Russel  to  be  drawn  in  an  open  coach,  through 
the  principal  streets  of  the  city,  on  his  way  to  the  scaffold. 
“  But,”  to  use  the  simple  narrative  of  his  biographer,  “  the  multi¬ 
tude  imagined  they  saw  liberty  and  virtue  sitting  by  his  side.” 
In  private  places,  among  sordid  objects,  an  act  of  truth  or  heroism 
seems  at  once  to  draw  to  itself  the  sky  as  its  temple,  the  sun  as  its 
candle.  Nature  stretcheth  out  her  arms  to  embrace  man,  only  let 
his  thoughts  be  of  equal  greatness.  Willingly  does  she  follow  his 
steps  with  the  rose  and  the  violet,  and  bend  her  lines  of  grandeur 
and  grace  to  the  decoration  of  her  darling  child.  Only  let  his 
thoughts  be  of  equal  scope,  and  the  frame  will  suit  the  picture. 
A  virtuous  man  is  in  unison  with  her  works,  and  makes  the 
central  figure  of  the  visible  sphere. 


RELIGIOUS  INDUCEMENT.— John  Angell  James. 

Inducements!  Can  it  be  necessary  to  offer  these?  What! 
Is  not  the  bare  mention  of  religion  enough  to  rouse  every  soul, 
who  understands  the  meaning  of  that  momentous  word,  to  the 
greatest  intensity  of  action  ?  Who  needs  to  have  spread  out  be¬ 
fore  him  the  demonstrations  of  logic,  or  the  persuasions  of  rhetoric, 
to  move  him  to  seek  after  wealth,  rank,  or  honor  ?  Who,  when 
an  opportunity  presents  itself  to  obtain  such  possessions,  requires 
anything  more  than  an  appeal  to  his  consciousness  of  their  value 
to  engage  him  in  the  pursuit  ?  The  very  mention  of  riches  sug¬ 
gests  at  once  to  man’s  cupidity  a  thousand  arguments  to  use  the 
means  of  obtaining  them.  What  intense  longings  rise  in  the 
heart !  What  pictures  crowd  the  imagination !  What  a  spell 
comes  over  the  whole  soul !  And  why  is  there  less, — yea,  why 
is  there  not  intensely  more,  than  all  this,  at  the  mention  of  the 
word  religion , — that  term  which  comprehends  heaven  and  earth, 
time  and  eternity,  Cod  and  man,  within  its  sublime  aud  boundless 
meaning?  If  we  were  as  we  ought  to  be,  it  would  be  enough  only 
to  whisper  in  the  ear  that  word,  of  more  than  magic  power,  to 
engage  all  our  faculties,  and  all  their  energies,  in  the  most  resolute 
purpose,  the  most  determined  pursuit,  and  the  most  entire  self- 
devotement.  Inducements  to  earnestness  in  religion  !  Alas  !  how 
low  we  have  sunk,  how  far  have  we  been  paralyzed,  to  need  to  be 
thus  stimulated ! 
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Is  religion  a  contradiction  to  the  usual  maxim,  that  a  man’s 
activity  in  endeavoring  to  obtain  an  object  is,  if  he  understand  it, 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  value  and  importance  which  he  attaches 
to  it?  Are  heaven,  and  salvation,  and  eternity,  the  only  matters 
that  shall  reverse  this  maxim,  and  make  lukewarmness  the  rule 
of  action  ?  By  what  thunder  shall  I  break  in  upon  your  deep  and 
dangerous  sleep  ?  0,  revolve  often  and  deeply  the  infinite  realities 

of  religion  !  Most  subjects  may  be  made  to  appear  with  greater 
or  less  dignity,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  import¬ 
ance  in  which  the  preacher  places  them.  Pompous  expressions, 
bold  figures,  lively  ornaments  of  eloquence,  may  often  supply  a 
want  of  this  dignity  in  the  subject  discussed.  But  every  attempt 
to  give  importance  to  a  motive  taken  from  eternity,  is  more  likely 
to  enfeeble  the  doctrine  than  to  invigorate  it.  Motives  of  this 
kind  are  self-sufficient.  Descriptions  the  most  simple  and  the 
most  natural  are  always  the  most  pathetic  or  the  most  terrifying ; 
nor  can  I  find  an  expression  more  powerful  and  emphatic  than  that 
of  Paul,  “  The  things  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal.”  What 
more  could  the  tongues  of  men  and  the  eloquence  of  angels  say? 
“Eternal  things!”  Weigh  the  import  of  that  phrase,  “  eternal 
things.”  The  history  of  nations,  the  eras  of  time,  the  creation 
of  worlds,  all  fade  into  -insignificance, — dwindle  to  a  point,  attenu¬ 
ate  to  a  shadow, — compared  with  these  “  eternal  things.”  Do  you 
believe  them?  If  not,  abjure  your  creed,  abandon  your  belief. 
Be  consistent,  and  let  the  stupendous  vision  which,  like  Jacob’s 
ladder,  rests  its  foot  on  earth  and  places  its  top  in  heaven,  vanish 
in  thin  air  !  But  if  you  do  believe,  say  what  ought  to  be  the 
conduct  of  him  who,  to  his  own  conviction,  stands  with  hell  be 
neath  him,  heaven  above  him,  and  eternity  before  him.  By  all 
the  worth  of  the  immortal  soul,  by  all  the  blessings  of  eternal 
salvation,  by  all  the  glories  of  the  upper  world,  by  all  the  horrors 
of  the  bottomless  pit,  by  all  the  ages  of  eternity,  and  by  all  the 
personal  interest  you  have  in  these  infinite  realities,  I  conjure  you 
to  be  in  earnest  in  personal  religion  ! 


TEMPERANCE.— Dr.  Kirwan. 

If  further  inducement  were  required  to  stimulate  you  towards 
the  moral  improvement  of  your  indigent  fellow-countrymen,  it  is 
abundantly  supplied  in  the  wondrous  aspect  and  circumstances  of 
the  times.  Heaven  itself  almost  audibly  announces  its  merciful 
decree,  for  restoring  our  beloved  country  to  its  pristine  character 
of  piety  and  learning — by  banishing  from  among  us  intemperance, 
the  great  obstacle  of  both — a  vice,  though  antiquated,  not  indi¬ 
genous  to  the  soul,  but  an  exotic,  sedulously  cultured,  for  the 
worst  of  purposes,  which  has  prolifically  borne  the  noxious  fruits 
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it  was  intended  to  produce — and  which,  tending  to  demoralize  the 
habits  of  the  people,  must,  necessarily,  end  in  degrading  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  nation. 

How  proud  to  the  patriot’s,  how  consoling  to  the  Christian’s 
heart,  is  the  change  which  the  great  moral  revolution,  which  is 
but  still  in  its  transit,  has  effected  even  here  !  Homes  of  indus¬ 
try  and  order — parents  of  sobriety  and  peace,  become,  to  their  off¬ 
spring,  the  living  representatives  of  the  virtues  they  have  been 
taught  to  revere — example  sustains  what  precept  enforces — re¬ 
ligion  to  them  is  no  longer  an  “  unknown  God,”  heard  of,  but  not 
seen — it  is  present  to  them  in  all  things — they  breathe  its  very 
atmosphere — it  directs  every  duty,  lightens  every  labor,  softens 
every  suffering — and  every  impulse  to  vice,  or  any  weakness  of 
nature,  is  restrained  or  supported  by  its  salutary  power. 

Nor  is  this  alone  the  soul-gratifying  scene  which  the  domestic 
hearth  now  presents ; — often  does  it  reveal  a  still  more  affecting 
picture — a  picture,  where  though  the  order  of  nature  be  reversed, 
yet  never  is  the  providence  of  God  exhibited  in  a  more  bright  or 
beautiful  aspect  than  in  that  very  reversion.  For  often,  when 
night  has  closed  a  day  of  labor,  perhaps  of  want,  will  the  humble 
cottage,  or  miserable  garret,  the  home  of  these  parents,  present  a 
group  of  anxious  listeners,  surrounding  a  being,  literally  a  child, 
whose  bright  and  beaming  looks,  ennobled  by  its  God-like  occu¬ 
pation,  contrast  strongly  with  their  hoary  locks  and  haggard  fea¬ 
tures,  furrowed  less  by  time  than  by  intemperance.  Behold  them, 
whose  youth  and  maturity,  devoted  to  the  most  degrading  passions, 
were  passed  without  a  knowledge  of  those  truths  which  lead  us  to 
God,  and  in  ignorance  of  that  faith.  “  without  which  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  please  him;” — and  again,  behold  that  child,  with  zealous 
affection  imparting  the  holy  lessons  of  wisdom  he  may  but  that 
day  have  acquired — speaking  to  their  awakened  souls  of  the  won¬ 
derful  mysteries  of  eternal  love,  the  perfect  sacrifice  of  infinite 
atonement — kindling  in  minds  just  emerging  from  all  the  gross¬ 
ness  of  fallen  nature,  lofty  aspirations  “for  things  eternal  ’’—bear¬ 
ing,  like  a  ministering  angel,  the  glad  tidings  of  redemption  to 
their  penitent  souls,  and  communicating  immortal  life  to  the  au¬ 
thors  of  his  mortal  being. 

What  picture  has  fancy  sketched,  or  pencil  painted,  more  affect¬ 
ing,  more  beautiful  than  this — more  worthy  the  admiration  of 
man,  and  the  approval  of  Heaven  ! — and  yet  these  are  pictures 
which  are  daily  multiplied  over  the  land — these  are  the  noble  and 
imperishable  works  which  education  and  temperance  are  hourly 
producing — and  if  Ireland  shall  again  take  her  station  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  which,  with  God’s  blessing,  I  trust  she  is 
hastening  to  assume — if  the  great  moral  movement  of  temperance, 
controlled,  as  well  as  promoted,  by  the  legitimate  guides  of  the 
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people,  be  destined  to  sweep  away,  in  its  glorious  course,  the  minor 
imperfections  of  our  national  habits,  and  regain  for  us  our  digni¬ 
fied  character  of  an  Island  of  Saints,” — I  confidently  believe, 
that  these  blessings,  however  great  and  invaluable,  may  be  re¬ 
stored  without  extraordinary  efforts  or  miraculous  interventions, 
and  perpetuated  by  the  same  means  they  were  first  acquired — the 
practical,  innate  virtue  of  the  people,  and  the  religious  and  uncor¬ 
rupted  education  of  her  children. 


TEE  OBJECT  OF  MISSIONS.— Francis  Wayland. 

Our  object  will  not  have  been  accomplished  till  the  tomahawk 
shall  be  buried  for  ever,  and  the  tree  of  peace  spread  its  broad 
branches  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific ;  until  a  thousand  smil¬ 
ing  villages  shall  be  reflected  from  the  waves  of  the  Missouri,  and 
the  distant  valleys  of  the  West  echo  with  the  song  of  the  reaper; 
till  the  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shall  have  been  glad  for 
us,  and  the  desert  has  rejoiced,  and  blossomed  as  the  rose. 

Our  labors  are  not  to  cease,  until  the  last  slave-ship  shall  have 
visited  the  coast  of  Africa,  and,  the  nations  of  Europe  and  America 
having  long  since  redressed  her  aggravated  wrongs,  Ethiopia,  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Cape,  shall  have  stretched  forth  her  hand 
unto  God. 

How  changed  will  then  be  the  face  of  Asia  !  Bramins,  and 
sooders,  and  castes,  and  shasters,  will  have  passed  away,  like  the 
mist  which  rolls  up  the  mountain’s  side  before  the  rising  glories 
of  a  summer’s  morning,  while  the  land  on  which  it  rested,  shining 
forth  in  all  its  loveliness,  shall,  from  its  numberless  habitations, 
send  forth  the  high  praises  of  God  and  the  Lamb.  The  Hindoo 
mother  will  gaze  upon  her  infant  with  the  same  tenderness  which 
throbs  in  the  breast  of  any  one  of  you  who  now  hears  me,  and  the 
Hindoo  son  will  pour  into  the  wounded  bosom  of  his  widowed 
parent  the  oil  of  peace  and  consolation. 

In  a  word,  point  us  to  the  loveliest  village  that  smiles  upon  a 
Scottish  or  New  England  landscape,  and  compare  it  with  the  filthi¬ 
ness  and  brutality  of  a  Caffrarian  kraal,  and  we  tell  you,  that  our 
object  is  to  render  that  Caffrarian  kraal  as  happy  and  as  gladsome 
as  that  Scottish  or  New  England  village.  Point  us  to  the  spot  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  where  liberty  is  best  understood  and  most 
perfectly  enjoyed,  where  intellect  shoots  forth  in  its  richest  luxu¬ 
riance,  and  where  all  the  kindlier  feelings  of  the  heart  are  con¬ 
stantly  seen  in  their  most  graceful  exercise ;  point  us  to  the 
loveliest,  and  happiest  neighborhood  in  the  world  on  which  we 
dwell,  and  we  tell  you,  that  our  object  is  to  render  this  whole 
earth,  with  all  its  nations,  and  kiudreds,  and  tongues,  and  people, 
as  happy,  nay,  happier,  than  that  neighborhood. 
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We  do  believe,  that  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his 
only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.  Our  object  is  to  convey  to  those 
who  are  perishing  the  news  of  this  salvation.  It  is  to  furnish 
every  family  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth  with  the  word  of 
God  written  in  its  own  language,  and  to  send  to  every  neighbor¬ 
hood  a  preacher  of  the  cross  of  Christ.  Our  object  will  not  be 
accomplished  until  every  idol  temple  shall  have  been  utterly 
abolished,  and  a  temple  of  Jehovah  erected  in  its  room;  until 
this  earth,  instead  of  being  a  theatre,  on  which  immortal  beings 
are  preparing  by  crime  for  eternal  condemnation,  shall  become  one 
universal  temple,  in  which  the  children  of  men  are  learning  the 
anthems  of  the  blessed  above,  and  becoming  meet  to  join  the 
general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first  born,  whose  names  are 
written  in  heaven.  Our  design  will  not  be  completed  until 

“  One  song  employs  all  nations,  and  all  cry, 

‘  Worthy  the  Lamb,  for  he  was  slain  for  us 
The  dwellers  in  the  vales  and  on  the  rocks 
Shout  to  each  other  ;  and  the  mountain  tops 
From  distant  mountains  catch  the  flying  joy  ; 

Till,  nation  after  nation  taught  the  strain, 

Earth  rolls  the  rapturous  hosanna  round.” 

The  object  of  the  missionary  enterprise  embraces  every  child 
of  Adam.  It  is  vast  as  the  race  to  whom  its  operations  are  of 
necessity  limited.  It  would  confer  upon  every  individual  on  earth 
all  that  intellectual  or  moral  cultivation  can  bestow.  It  would 
rescue  the  world  from  the  indignation  and  wrath,  tribulation  and 
anguish,  reserved  for  every  son  of  man  that  doeth  evil,  and  give 
it  a  title  to  glory,  honor,  and  immortality.  You  see,  then,  that 
our  object  is,  not  only  to  affect  every  individual  of  the  species, 
but  to  affect  him  in  the  momentous  extremes  of  infinite  happiness 
and  infinite  woe.  And  now,  we  ask,  what  object,  ever  undertaken 
by  man,  can  compare  with  this  same  design  of  evangelizing  the 
world  ?  Patriotism  itself  fades  away  before  it,  and  acknowledges 
the  supremacy  of  an  enterprise,  which  seizes,  with  so  strong  a 
grasp,  upon  both  the  temporal  and  eternal  destinies  of  the  whole 
family  of  man. 

And  now,  my  hearers,  deliberately  consider  the  nature  of  the 
missionary  enterprise.  Reflect  upon  the  dignity  of  its  object;  the 
high  moral  and  intellectual  powers  which  are  to  be  called  forth  in 
its  execution ;  the  simplicity,  benevolence,  and  efficacy  of  the 
means  by  which  all  this  is  to  be  achieved ;  and  we  ask  you,  Does 
not  every  other  enterprise  to  which  man  ever  put  forth  his  strength, 
dwindle  into  insignificance  before  that  of  preaching  Christ  crucified 
to  a  lost  and  perishing  world  ? 
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WAR. — Robert  Hall. 

War  is  the  work,  the  element,  or  rather  the  sport  and  triumph 
of  death,  who  glories  not  only  in  the  extent  of  his  conquest,  but 
in  the  richness  of  his  spoil.  In  the  other  methods  of  attack,  in 
the  other  forms  which  death  assumes,  the  feeble  and  the  aged 
who  at  the  best  can  live  but  a  short  time,  are  usually  the  victims  ; 
here  they  are  the  vigorous  and  the  strong. 

It  is  remarked  by  the  most  ancient  of  poets,  that  in  peace 
children  bury  their  parents,  in  war,  parents  bury  their  children  : 
nor  is  the  difference  small.  Children  lament  their  parents  sin¬ 
cerely,  indeed,  but  with  that  moderate  and  tranquil  sorrow,  which 
it  is  natural  for  those  to  feel  who  are  conscious  of  retaining  many 
tender  ties,  many  animating  prospects. 

Parents  mourn  for  their  children  with  the  bitterness  of  despair; 
the  aged  parent,  the  widowed  mother,  loses,  when  she  is  deprived 
of  her  children,  everything  but  the  capacity  of  suffering;  her 
heart,  withered  and  desolate,  admits  no  other  object,  cherishes  no 
other  hope.  It  is  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children,  and  refusing 
to  be  comforted,  because  they  are  not. 

Rut,  to  confine  our  attention  to  the  number  of  the  slain  would 
give  us  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  ravages  of  the  sword.  The 
lot  of  those  who  perish  instantaneously  may  be  considered,  apart 
from  the  religious  prospects,  as  comparatively  happy,  since  they 
are  exempt  from  those  lingering  diseases  and  slow  torments  to 
which  others  are  liable.  We  cannot  see  an  individual  expire, 
though  a  stranger  or  an  enemy,  without  being  sensibly  moved,  and 
prompted  by  compassion  to  lend  him  every  assistance  in  our  power. 
Every  trace  of  resentment  vanishes  in  a  moment;  every  other 
emotion  gives  way  to  pity  and  terror. 

In  these  last  extremities,  we  remember  nothing  but  the  respect 
and  tenderness  due  to  our  common  nature.  What  a  scene  then 
must  a  field  of  battle  present,  where  thousands  are  left  without 
assistance,  and  without  pity,  with  their  wounds  exposed  to  the 
piercing  air,  while  the  blood,  freezing  as  it  flows,  binds  them  to 
the  earth,  amid  the  trampling  of  horses,  and  the  insults  of  an 
enraged  foe ! 

If  they  are  spared  by  the  humanity  of  the  enemy,  and  carried 
from  the  field,  it  is  but  a  prolongation  of  torment.  Conveyed  in 
uneasy  vehicles,  often  to  a  remote  distance,  through  roads  almost 
impassable,  they  are  lodged  in  ill-prepared  receptacles  for  the 
wounded  and  the  sick,  where  the  variety  of  distress  baffles  all  the 
efforts  of  humanity  and  skill,  and  renders  it  impossible  to  give  to 
each  the  attention  he  demands. 

Far  from  their  native  home,  no  tender  assiduities  of  friendship, 
no  well-known  voice,  no  wife,  or  mother,  or  sister,  is  near  to 
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soothe  their  sorrows,  relieve  their  thirst,  or  close  their  eyes  in 
death!  Unhappy  man  !  and  must  you  be  swept  into  the  grave 
unnoticed  and  unnumbered,  and  no  friendly  tear  be  shed  for  your 
sufferings,  or  mingled  with  your  dust? 

We  must  remember,  however,  that  as  a  very  small  proportion 
of  a  military  life  is  spent  in  actual  combat,  so  it  is  a  very  small 
part  of  its  miseries  which  must  be  ascribed  to  this  source.  More 
are  consumed  by  the  rust  of  inactivity  than  by  the  edge  of  the 
sword ;  confined  to  a  scanty  or  unwholesome  diet,  exposed  in 
sickly  climates,  harassed  with  tiresome  marches  and  perpetual 
alarms  ;  their  life  is  a  continual  scene  of  hardships  and  dangers. 
They  grow  familiar  with  hunger,  cold,  and  watchfulness.  Crowded 
into  hospitals  and  prisons,  contagion  spreads  among  their  ranks,  till 
the  ravages  of  disease  exceed  those  of  the  enemy. 

We  have  hitherto  adverted  to  the  sufferings  of  those  only  who 
are  engaged  in  the  profession  of  arms,  without  taking  into  our 
account  the  situation  of  the  countries  which  are  the  scene  of 
hostilities.  How  dreadful  to  hold  everything  at  the  mercy  of  an 
enemy,  and  to  receive  life  itself  as  a  boon  dependent  on  the 
sword  !  How  boundless  the  fears  which  such  a  situation  must 
inspire,  where  the  issues  of  life  and  death  are  determined  by  no 
known  laws,  principles,  or  customs,  and  no  conjecture  can  be 
formed  of  our  destiny,  except  so  far  as  it  is  dimly  deciphered  in 
characters  of  blood,  in  the  dictates  of  revenge,  and  the  caprices  of 
power ! 

Conceive,  but  for  a  moment,  the  consternation  which  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  an  invading  army  would  impress  on  the  peaceful  villages 
in  our  own  neighborhood.  Wheu  you  have  placed  yourselves  for 
an  instant  in  that  situation,  you  will  learn  to  sympathize  with  those 
unhappy  countries  which  have  sustained  the  ravages  of  arms. 
But  how  is  it  possible  to  give  you  an  idea  of  these  horrors  ? 

Here  you  behold  rich  harvests,  the  bounty  of  Heaven,  and  the 
reward  of  industry,  consumed  in  a  moment,  or  trampled  under 
foot,  while  famine  and  pestilence  follow  the  steps  of  desolation. 
There  the  cottages  of  peasants  given  up  to  the  flames,  mothers 
expiring  through  fear,  not  for  themselves,  but  their  infants  ;  the 
inhabitants  flying  with  their  helpless  babes  in  all  directions, 
miserable  fugitives  on  their  native  soil  ! 

In  another  part  you  witness  opulent  cities  taken  by  storm ;  the 
streets,  where  no  sounds  were  heard  but  those  of  peaceful  industry, 
filled  on  a  sudden  with  slaughter  and  blood,  resounding  with  the 
cries  of  the  pursuing  and  the  pursued ;  the  palaces  of  nobles 
demolished;  the  houses  of  the  rich  pillaged,  and  every  age,  sex, 
and  rank,  mingled  in  promiscuous  massacre  and  ruin  ! 
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GLORY. — Francis  Wayi.and. 

The  crumbling  tombstone  and  the  gorgeous  mausoleum,  the 
sculptured  marble,  and  the  venerable  cathedral,  all  bear  witness 
to  the  instinctive  desire  within  us  to  be  remembered  by  coming 
generations.  But  how  short-lived  is  the  immortality  which  the 
works  of  our  hands  can  confer !  The  noblest  monuments  of  art 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen  are  covered  with  the  soil  of  twenty 
centuries.  The  works  of  the  age  of  Pericles  lie  at  the  foot  of  the 
Acropolis  in  indiscriminate  ruin.  The  ploughshare  turns  up  the 
marble  which  the  hand  of  Phidias  had  chiselled  into  beauty,  and 
the  Mussulman  has  folded  his  flock  beneath  the  falling  columns 
of  the  temple  of  Minerva.  But  even  the  works  of  our  hands  too 
frequently  survive  the  memory  of  those  who  have  created  them. 
.'  "d  were  it  otherwise,  could  we  thus  carry  down  to  distant  ages 
the  recollection  of  our  existence,  it  were  surely  childish  to  waste 
the  energies  of  an  immortal  spirit  in  the  effort  to  make  it  known 
to  other  times,  that  a  being  whose  name  was  written  with  certain 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  once  lived,  and  flourished,  and  died. 
Neither  sculptured  marble,  nor  stately  column,  can  reveal  to  other 
ages  the  lineaments  of  the  spirit ;  and  these  alone  can  embalm 
our  memory  in  the  hearts  of  a  grateful  posterity.  As  the  stranger 
stands  beneath  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s,  or  treads,  with  religious 
awe,  the  silent  aisles  of  Westminster  Abbey,  the  sentiment,  which 
is  breathed  from  every  object  around  him,  is,  the  utter  emptiness 
of  sublunary  glcry.  The  fine  arts,  obedient  to  private  affection 
or  public  gratitude,  have  here  embodied,  in  every  form,  the  finest 
conceptions  of  which  their  age  was  capable.  Each  one  of  these 
monuments  has  been  watered  by  the  tears  of  the  widow,  the 
orphan,  or  the  patriot.  But  generations  have  passed  away,  and 
mourners  and  mourned  have  sunk  together  into  forgetfulness. 
The  aged  crone,  or  the  smooth-tongued  beadle,  as  now  he  hurries 
you  through  aisles  and  chapel,  utters,  with  measured  cadence  and 
unmeaning  tone,  for  the  thousandth  time,  the  name  and  lineage 
of  the  once  honored  dead ;  and  then  gladly  dismisses  you,  to  re¬ 
peat  again  his  well-conned  lesson  to  another  group  of  idle  pass¬ 
ers-by.  Such,  in  its  most  august  form,  is  all  the  immortality 
that  matter  can  confer.  It  is  by  what  we  ourselves  have  done, 
and  not  by  what  others  have  done  for  us,  that  we  shall  be  remem¬ 
bered  by  after  ages.  It  is  by  thought  that  has  aroused  my  intel¬ 
lect  from  its  slumbers,  which  has  “given  lustre  to  virtue,  and 
dignity  to  truth,”  or  by  those  examples  which  have  inflamed  my 
soul  with  the  love  of  goodness,  and  not  by  means  of  sculptured 
marble,  that  I  hold  communion  with  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  with 
Johnson  and  Burke,  with  Howard  and  Wilberforce. 
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WHEN  WILL  THE  MILLENNIUM  COME? — Upham. 

There  is  a  charm  in  the  millennial  name.  The  wing  of  poetry 
flags  under  this  great  conception.  Sometimes  we  see  it  under  the 
type  of  a  wilderness  newly  clothed  with  bud  and  blossom  :  some¬ 
times  we  see  it  under  the  type  of  a  city  descending  from  heaven, 
prepared  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband :  sometimes  we  be¬ 
hold  it  as  a  great  temple,  arising  out  of  the  earth,  and  capacious 
enough  to  contain  all  natious.  This  temple  is  not  built  of  earthly 
materials,  that  will  perish  with  the  using,  but  is  supported  on  im¬ 
mutable  columns.  Every  great  moral  and  religious  principle  is  a 
pillar  in  the  millennial  temple.  The  principle  of  total  abstinence 
from  all  intoxicating  liquors  is  one  pillar  :  the  doctrine  that  all 
slave-holding  is  sinful  is  another  pillar,  standing  firm,  awfully 
grand  and  immovable:  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  inviolability 
of  human  life  is  another  :  this  is  in  a  state  of  preparation,  but  it 
will  soon  ascend,  and  stand  brightly  and  majestically  in  its  place  : 
and  thus,  principle  after  principle  will  be  established,  in  the  tops 
of  the  mountains,  and  shall  expand  upon  the  eye  of  the  beholder, 
far  more  beautiful  than  the  Parthenon  !  And  what  then  will  be 
wanting  ?  Only  that  the  nations,  in  the  language  of  prophecy, 
shall  flow  into  it :  only  that  the  people  should  occupy  it,  and  re¬ 
joice  in  it :  and  this  is  millennial  glory.  But,  unless  you  have 
firm,  unchangeable,  immutable  principles,  it  will  be  like  a  certain 
house,  that  was  built  upon  the  sand  :  “  and  the  rains  descended, 
and  the  floods  came,  and  it  fell,  and  great  was  the  fall  of  it.” 

The  doctrines  of  the  millennium  are  the  doctrines  of  to-day : 
the  principles  of  the  millennium  are  the  very  principles  which  are 
obligatory  on  the  men  of  the  present  generation  :  the  bond  which 
will  exclude  all  contention,  and  will  bind  together  all  hearts,  will 
be  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 


THE  TRUE  SOURCE  OF  REFORM.— Edwin  H.  Chapin. 

The  great  element  of  reform  is  not  born  of  human  wisdom,  it 
does  not  draw  its  life  from  human  organizations.  I  find  it  only  in 
Christianity.  “  Thy  kingdom  come  !”  There  is  a  sublime  and 
pregnant  burden  in  this  prayer.  It  is  the  aspiration  of  every  soul 
that  goes  forth  in  the  spirit  of  Reform.  For  what  is  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  this  prayer  ?  It  is  a  petition  that  all  holy  influences 
would  penetrate  and  subdue  and  dwell  in  the  heart  of  man,  until 
he  shall  think,  and  speak,  and  do  good,  from  the  very  necessity  of 
his  being  So  would  the  institutions  of  error  and  wrong  crumble 
and  pass  away.  So  would  sin  die  out  from  the  earth  ;  and  the  hu¬ 
man  soul  living  in  harmony  with  the  Divine  will,  this  earth  would 
become  like  heaven.  It  is  too  late  for  the  reformers  to  sneer  at 
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Christianity, — it  is  foolishness  for  them  to  reject  it.  In  it  are  en¬ 
shrined  our  faith  in  human  progress, — our  confidence  in  reform. 
It  is  indissolubly  connected  with  all  that  is  hopeful,  spiritual, 
capable,  in  man.  That  men  have  misunderstood  it,  and  perverted 
it,  is  true.  But  it  is  also  true  that  the  noblest  efforts  for  human 
melioration  have  come  out  of  it, — have  been  based  upon  it.  Is  it 
not  so  ?  Come,  ye  remembered  ones,  who  sleep  the  sleep  of  the 
just, — who  took  your  conduct  from  the  line  of  Christian  philoso¬ 
phy, — come  from  your  tombs,  and  answer  ! 

Come,  Howard,  from  the  gloom  of  the  prison  and  the  taint  of 
the  lazar-house,  and  show  us  what  philanthropy  can  do  when  im¬ 
bued  with  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Come,  Eliot,  from  the  thick  forest 
where  the  red  man  listens  to  the  Word  of  Life; — Come,  Penn, 
from  thy  sweet  counsel  and  weaponless  victory, — and  show  us 
what  Christian  zeal  and  Christian  love  can  accomplish  with  the 
rudest  barbarians  or  the  fiercest  hearts.  Come,  Raikes,  from  thy 
labors  with  the  ignorant  and  the  poor,  and  show  us  with  what  an 
eye  this  faith  regards  the  lowest  and  least  of  our  race  ;  and  how 
diligently  it  labors,  not  for  the  body,  not  for  the  rank,  but  for  the 
plastic  soul  that  is  to  course  the  ages  of  immortality.  And  ye, 
who  are  a  great  number, — ye  nameless  ones, — who  have  done  good 
in  your  narrow  spheres,  content  to  forego  renown  on  earth,  and 
seeking  your  reward  in  the  record  on  high, — come  and  tell  us 
how  kindly  a  spirit,  how  lofty  a  purpose,  or  how  strong  a  courage 
the  religion  ye  professed  can  breathe  into  the  poor,  the  humble, 
and  the  weak.  Go  forth,  then,  Spirit  of  Christianity,  to  thy 
great  work  of  Reform  1  The  past  bears  witness  to  thee  in  the 
blood  of  thy  martyrs,  and  the  ashes  of  thy  saints  and  heroes  ;  the 
present  is  hopeful  because  of  thee ;  the  future  shall  acknowledge 
thy  omnipotence. 


EDUCATION. — Horace  Mann. 

From  her  earliest  history,  the  policy  of  this  state  has  been  to 
develop  the  minds  of  all  her  people,  and  to  imbue  them  with  the 
principles  of  duty.  To  do  this  work  most  effectually,  she  has 
begun  with  the  young.  If  she  would  continue  to  mount  higher 
and  higher  toward  the  summit  of  prosperity,  she  must  continue 
the  means  by  which  her  present  elevation  has  been  gained.  In 
doing  this,  she  will  not  only  exercise  the  noblest  prerogative  of 
government,  but  will  co-operate  with  the  Almighty  in  one  of  his 
sublimest  works. 

The  Greek  rhetorician,  Longinus,  quotes  from  the  Mosaic 
account  of  the  creation  what  he  calls  the  sublimest  passage  ever 
uttered :  “  God  said,  ‘  Let  there  be  light,’  and  there  was  light.” 
From  the  centre  of  black  immensity  effulgence  burst  forth. 
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Above,  beneath,  on  every  side,  its  radiance  streamed  out,  silent, 
yet  making  each  spot  in  the  vast  concave  brighter  than  the  line 
which  the  lightning  pencils  upon  the  midnight  cloud.  Darkness 
fled  as  the  swift  beams  spread  onward  and  outward,  in  an  unend¬ 
ing  circumfusion  of  splendor.  Onward  and  outward  still  they 
move  to  this  day,  glorifying,  through  wider  and  wider  regions  of 
space,  the  infinite  Author  from  whose  power  and  beneficence  they 
sprang.  But  not  only  in  the  beginning,  when  God  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  did  he  say,  “  Let  there  be  light.’'  When¬ 
ever  a  human  soul  is  born  into  the  world,  its  Creator  stands  over 
it,  and  again  pronounces  the  same  sublime  words,  “  Let  there  be 
light.” 

Magnificent,  indeed,  was  the  material  creation,  when,  suddenly 
blazing  forth  in  mid-space,  the  new-born  sun  dispelled  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  ancient  night.  But  infinitely  more  magnificent  is  it 
when  the  human  soul  rays  forth  its  subtler  and  swifter  beams; 
when  the  light  of  the  senses  irradiates  all  outward  things,  reveal¬ 
ing  the  beauty  of  their  colors,  and  the  exquisite  symmetry  of  their 
proportions  and  forms ;  when  the  light  of  reason  penetrates  to 
their  invisible  properties  and  laws,  and  displays  all  those  hidden 
relations  that  make  up  all  the  sciences ;  when  the  light  of  con¬ 
science  illuminates  the  moral  world,  separating  truth  from  error, 
and  virtue  from  vice.  The  light  of  the  newly-kindled  sun,  indeed, 
was  glorious.  It  struck  upon  all  the  planets,  and  waked  into 
existence  their  myriad  capacities  of  life  and  joy.  As  it  rebounded 
from  them,  and  showed  their  vast  orbs  all  wheeling,  circle  beyond 
circle  in  their  stupendous  courses,  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy. 
That  light  sped  onward,  beyond  Sirius,  beyond  the  pole-star, 
beyond  Orion  and  the  Pleiades,  and  is  still  spreading  onward 
into  the  abysses  of  space.  But  the  light  of  the  human  soul  flies 
swifter  than  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  outshines  its  meridian  blaze. 
It  can  embrace  not  only  the  sun  of  our  system,  but  all  suns  and 
galaxies  of  suns ;  ay  !  the  soul  is  capable  of  knowing  and  of 
enjoying  Him  who  created  the  suns  themselves  :  and  when  these 
starry  lustres  that  now  glorify  the  firmament  shall  wax  dim,  and 
fade  away  like  a  wasted  taper,  the  light  of  the  soul  shall  still 
remain;  nor  time,  nor  cloud,  nor  any  power  but  its  own  perversity, 
shall  ever  quench  its  brightness.  Again  I  would  say,  that  when¬ 
ever  a  human  soul  is  born  into  the  world,  God  stands  over  it  and 
pronounces  the  same  sublime  fiat,  “  Let  there  be  light !”  and  may 
the  time  soon  come,  when  all  human  governments  shall  co-operate 
with  the  Divine  government  in  carrying  this  benediction  and  bap¬ 
tism  into  fulfilment ! 
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EVENTIDE  IN  AUTUMN. —  Archibald  Allison. 

There  is  an  eventide  in  the  day — an  hour  when  the  sun  retires 
and  the  shadows  fall,  and  when  nature  assumes  the  appearances 
of  soberness  and  silence.  It  is  an  hour  from  which  everywhere 
the  thoughtless  fly,  as  peopled  only  in  their  imagination  with 
images  of  gloom ;  it  is  the  hour,  on  the  other  hand,  which  in 
every  age  the  wise  have  loved,  as  bringing  with  it  sentiments  and 
affections  more  valuable  than  all  the  splendors  of  the  day. 

Its  first  impression  is  to  still  all  the  turbulence  of  thought  or 
passion  which  the  day  may  have  brought  forth.  We  follow  with 
our  eye  the  descending  sun — we  listen  to  the  decaying  sounds  of 
labor  and  of  toil ;  and,  when  all  the  fields  are  silent  around  us,  we 
feel  a  kindred  stillness  to  breathe  upon  our  souls,  and  to  calm  them 
from  the  agitations  of  society.  From  this  first  impression  there 
is  a  second  which  naturally  follows  it :  in  the  day  we  are  living 
with  men,  in  the  eventide  we  begin  to  live  with  nature;  we  see 
the  world  withdrawn  from  us,  the  shades  of  night  darken  over  the 
habitations  of  men,  and  we  feel  ourselves  alone.  It  is  an  hour 
fitted,  as  it  would  seem,  by  Him  who  made  us  to  still,  but  with 
gentle  hand,  the  throb  of  every  unruly  passion,  and  the  ardor  of 
every  impure  desire  ;  and,  while  it  veils  for  a  time  the  world  that 
misleads  us,  to  awaken  in  our  hearts  those  legitimate  affections 
which  the  heat  of  the  day  may  have  dissolved.  There  is  yet  a 
further  scene  it  presents  to  us.  While  the  world  withdraws  from 
us,  and  while  the  shades  of  the  evening  darken  upon  our  dwellings, 
the  splendors  of  the  firmament  come  forward  to  our  view.  In  the 
moments  when  earth  is  overshadowed,  heaven  opens  to  our  eyes 
the  radiance  of  a  sublimer  being;  our  hearts  follow  the  successive 
splendors  of  the  scene;  and  while  we  forget  for  a  time  the  obscu¬ 
rity  of  earthly  concerns,  we  feel  that  there  are  “  yet  greater  things 
than  these.” 

There  is,  in  the  second  place,  an  “  eventide”  in  the  year — a 
season,  as  we  now  witness,  when  the  sun  withdraws  his  propitious 
light,  when  the  winds  arise  and  the  leaves  fall,  and  nature  around 
us  seems  to  sink  into  decay.  It  is  said,  in  general,  to  be  the 
season  of  melancholy ;  and  if  by  this  word  be  meant  that  it  is  the 
time  of  solemn  and  of  serious  thought,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  season 
of  melancholy ;  yet  it  is  a  melancholy  so  soothing,  so  gentle  in  its 
approach,  and  so  prophetic  in  its  influence,  that  they  who  have 
known  it  feel,  as  instinctively,  that  it  is  the  doing  of  God.  and 
that  the  heart  of  man  is  not  thus  finely  touched  but  to  fine  issues. 

When  we  go  out  into  the  fields  in  the  evening  of  the  year,  a 
different  voice  approaches  us.  With  regard,  even  in  spite  of 
ourselves,  the  still  but  steady  advances  of  time.  A  few  days  ago, 
and  the  summer  of  the  year  was  grateful,  and  every  element  was 
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filled  with  life,  and  the  sun  of  heaven  seemed  to  glory  in  his 
ascendant.  He  is  now  enfeebled  in  his  power ;  the  desert  no 
more  “  blossoms  like  the  rose;”  the  song  of  joy  is  no  more  heard 
among  the  branches ;  and  the  earth  is  strewed  with  that  foliage 
which  once  bespoke  the  magnificence  of  summer.  Whatever  may 
be  the  passions  which  society  has  awakened,  we  pause  amid  this 
apparent  desolation  of  nature.  We  sit  down  in  the  lodge  “  of  the 
wayfaring  man  in  the  wilderness,”  and  we  feel  that  all  we  witness 
is  the  emblem  of  our  own  fate.  Such  also  in  a  few  years  will  be 
our  own  condition.  The  blossoms  of  our  spring,  the  pride  of  our 
summer,  will  also  fade  into  decay;  and  the  pulse  that  now  beats 
high  with  virtuous  or  with  vicious  desire,  will  gradually  sink,  and 
then  must  stop  for  ever.  We  rise  from  our  meditations  with 
hearts  softened  and  subdued,  and  we  return  into  life  as  into  a 
shadowy  scene,  where  we  have  “  disquieted  ourselves  in  vain.” 

Yet  a  few  years,  we  think,  and  all  that  now  bless,  or  all  that 
now  convulse  humanity,  will  also  have  perished.  The  mightiest 
pageantry  of  life  will  pass — the  loudest  notes  of  triumph  or  of 
conquest  will  be  silent  in  the  grave ;  the  wicked,  wherever  active, 
“  will  cease  from  troubling,”  and  the  weary,  wherever  suffering, 
“  will  be  at  rest.”  Under  an  impression  so  profound  we  feel  our 
own  hearts  better.  The  cares,  the  animosities,  the  hatreds  which 
society  may  have  engendered,  sink  unperceived  from  our  bosoms. 
In  the  general  desolation  of  nature  we  feel  the  littleness  of  our 
own  passions — we  look  forward  to  that  kindred  evening  which 
time  must  bring  to  all — we  anticipate  tbe  graves  of  those  we  hate 
as  of  those  we  love.  Every  unkind  passion  falls  with  the  leaves 
that  fall  around  us ;  and  we  return  slowly  to  our  homes,  and  to  the 
society  which  surround  us,  with  the  wish  only  to  enlighten  or  to 
bless  them. 

If  there  were  no  other  effects,  my  brethren,  of  such  appearances 
of  nature  upon  our  minds,  they  would  still  be  valuable — they 
would  teach  us  humility,  and  with  it  they  would  teach  us  charity. 


THE  CHOICE.— Horace  Mann. 

Endued,  then,  with  these  immortal  and  energetic  capacities  to 
soar  or  sink ;  with  these  heights  of  glory  above  him,  and  this 
abysm  of  wretchedness  below  him;  whitherward  shall  a  young 
man  set  his  face ,  and  how  shall  he  order  his  steps? 

There  is  a  time  when  the  youthful  heir  of  a  throne  first  comes 
to  a  knowledge  of  his  mighty  prerogatives ;  when  he  first  learns 
what  strength  there  is  in  his  imperial  arm,  and  what  happiness  or 
woe  wait  upon  his  voice.  So  there  must  be  a  time  when  the  vista 
of  the  future,  with  all  its  possibilities  of  glory  and  of  shame,  first 
opens  upon  the  vision  of  youth.  Then  is  he  summoned  to  make 
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his  choice  between  truth  and  treachery ;  between  honor  and  dis¬ 
honor ;  between  purity  and  profligacy;  between  moral  life  and 
moral  death.  And  as  he  doubts  or  balances  between  the  heaven¬ 
ward  and  the  hellward  course ;  as  he  struggles  to  rise  or  consents 
to  fall;  is  there,  in  all  the  universe  of  God,  a  spectacle  of  higher 
exultation  or  of  deeper  pathos !  Within  him  are  the  appetites  of 
a  brute  and  the  attributes  of  an  angel;  and  when  these  meet  in 
council  to  make  up  the  roll  of  his  destiny  and  seal  his  fate,  shall 
the  beast  hound  out  the  seraph  !  Shall  the  young  man,  now  con¬ 
scious  of  the  largeness  of  his  sphere  and  of  the  sovereignty  of  his 
choice,  wed  the  low  ambitions  of  the  world,  and  seek,  with  their 
emptiness,  to  fill  his  immortal  desires  ?  Because  he  has  a  few  ani¬ 
mal  wants  that  must  be  supplied,  shall  he  become  all  animal, — an 
epicure  and  an  inebriate, — and  blasphemously  make  it  the  first 
doctrine  of  his  catechism, — “  the  Chief  End  of  Man,”  to  glorify 
his  stomach  and  to  enjoy  it?  Because  it  is  the  law  of  self-preser¬ 
vation  that  he  shall  provide  for  himself,  and  the  law  of  religion 
that  he  shall  provide  for  his  family  when  he  has  one,  must  he, 
therefore,  cut  away  all  the  bonds  of  humanity  that  bind  him  to 
his  race,  forswear  charity,  crush  down  every  prompting  of  benevo¬ 
lence,  and  if  he  can  have  the  palace  and  the  equipage  of  a  prince 
and  the  table  of  a  Sybarite,  become  a  blind  man,  and  a  deaf  man, 
and  a  dumb  man,  when  he  walks  the  streets  where  hunger  moans 
and  nakedness  shivers  ?  Because  he  must  earn  his  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow,  must  he,  therefore,  become  a  devotee  of  Mam¬ 
mon,  and  worship  the  meanest  god  that  dwells  in  Erebus?  Because 
he  has  an  instinct  for  the  approval  of  his  fellow-men,  and  would 
aspire  to  the  honors  of  office,  shall  he,  therefore,  supple  his  prin¬ 
ciples  so  that  they  may  take  the  Protean  shape  of  every  popular 
clamor;  or  poise  his  soul  on  what  the  mechanicians  call  a  universal 
joint ,  which  turns  in  every  direction  with  indiscriminate  facility? 
Because  absurd  notions,  descending  to  us  from  the  worst  and  the 
weakest  of  men,  have  created  factitious  distinctions  between  em¬ 
ployments,  shall  he  seek  a  sphere  of  life  for  which  he  is  neither 
fitted  by  nature  nor  by  culture,  and  spoil  a  good  cobbler  by  becom¬ 
ing  a  poor  lawyer;  or  commit  the  double  injustice  of  robbing  the 
mountain  goats  of  a  herdsman  to  make  a  faithless  shepherd  in  the 
Lord’s  pastures  ?  Let  the  young  man  remember  there  is  nothing 
derogatory  in  any  employment  which  ministers  to  the  well-being 
of  the  race.  It  is  the  spirit  that  is  carried  into  an  employment 
that  elevates  or  degrades  it.  The  ploughman  that  turns  the  clod 
may  be  a  Cincinnatus  or  a  Washington,  or  he  may  be  brother  to 
the  clod  he  turns.  It  is  every  way  creditable  to  handle  the  yard¬ 
stick  and  to  measure  tape ;  the  ouly  discredit  consists  in  having  a 
soul  whose  range  of  thought  is  as  short  as  the  stick  and  as  narrow 
as  the  tape.  There  is  no  glory  in  the  act  of  affixing  a  signature  by 
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which  the  treasures  of  commerce  are  transferred,  or  treaties  be¬ 
tween  nations  are  ratified  ;  the  glory  consists  in  the  rectitude  of 
the  purpose  that  approves  the  one,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  phi¬ 
lanthropy  that  sanctifies  the  other.  The  time  is  soon  coming, 
when,  by  the  common  consent  of  mankind,  it  will  be  esteemed 
more  honorable  to  have  been  John  Pounds,  putting  new  and  beau- 
ful  souls  into  the  ragged  children  of  the  neighborhood,  while  he 
mended  their  fathers’  shoes,  than  to  have  sat  upon  the  British 
throne.  The  time  now  is,  -when,  if  Queen  Victoria,  in  one  of  her 
magnificent  “  Progresses”  through  her  realms,  were  to  meet  that 
more  than  American  queen,  Miss  Dix,  in  her  “  circumnavigation 
of  charity”  among  the  insane,  the  former  should  kneel  and  kiss 
the  hand  of  the  latter;  and  the  ruler  over  more  than  a  hundred 
millions  of  people  should  pay  homage  to  the  angel  whom  God  has 
sent  to  the  maniac. 

No  matter  what  may  be  the  fortunes  or  the  expectations  of  a 
young  man,  he  has  no  right  to  live  a  life  of  idleness.  In  a  world 
so  full  as  this  of  incitements  to  exertion  and  of  rewards  for  achieve¬ 
ment,  idleness  is  the  most  absurd  of  absurdities  and  the  most 
shameful  of  shames.  In  such  a  world  as  ours,  the  idle  man  is 
not  so  much  a  biped  as  a  bivalve ;  and  the  wealth  which  breeds 
idleness, — of  which  the  English  peerage  is  an  example,  and  of 
which  we  are  beginning  to  abound  in  specimens  in  this  country, — 
is  only  a  sort  of  human  oyster-bed  where  heirs  and  heiresses  are 
planted,  to  spend  a  contemptible  life  of  slothfulness  in  growing 
plump  and  succulent  for  the  grave-worm’s  banquet. 


APOSTROPHE  TO  WATER. — Paul  Denton. 

Paul  Denton,  a  Methodist  preacher  in  Tfexas,  advertised  a  barbecue,  with 
better  liquor  than  is  usually  furnished.  When  the  people  were  assembled, 
a  desperado  in  the  crowd  walked  up  to  him,  and  cried  out :  “Mr.  Denton, 
your  reverence  has  lied.  You  promised  not  only  a  good  barbecue,  but 
better  liquor.  Where’s  the  liquor?” 

“  There  !”  answered  the  preacher,  in  tones  of  thunder,  and  pointing 
his  motionless  finger  at  a  spring  gushing  up  in  two  strong  columns,  with 
a  sound  like  a  shout  of  joy,  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 

“  There  !”  be  repeated,  with  a  look  terrible  as  lightning,  while 
his  enemy  actually  trembled  at  his  feet ;  “  there  is  the  liquor  which 
God,  the  Eternal,  brews  for  all  His  children.  Not  in  the  simmer¬ 
ing  still,  over  smoky  fires,  choked  with  poisonous  gases,  surrounded 
with  the  stench  of  sickening  odors  and  corruptions,  doth  your 
Father  in  heaven  prepare  the  precious  essence  of  life — pure,  cold 
water ;  but  in  the  green  glade  and  grassy  dell,  where  the  red  deer 
wanders,  and  the  child  loves  to  play,  there  God  brews  it;  and 
down,  low  down  in.  the  deepest  valleys,  where  the  fountain  mur¬ 
murs  and  the  rills  sing;  and  high  npon  the  mountain  tops,  where 
22*  r 
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the  naked  granite  glitters  like  gold  in  the  sun,  where  the  storm- 
cloud  broods  and  the  thunder-storms  crash;  and  far  out  on  the 
wide,  wild  sea,  where  the  hurricane  howls  music,  and  the  big  wave 
rolls  the  chorus,  sweeping  the  march  of  Gfod — there  He  brews  it, 
that  beverage  of  life — health-giving  water. 

“  And  everywhere  it  is  a  thing  of  life  and  beauty — gleaming  in 
the  dew-drop;  singing  in  the  summer  rain ;  shining  in  the  ice- 
gem,  till  the  trees  all  seem  turned  to  living  jewels;  spreading  a 
golden  veil  over  the  setting  sun,  or  a  white  gauze  around  the 
midnight  moon  ;  sporting  in  the  glacier ;  folding  its  bright  snow  • 
curtain  softly  about  the  wintry  world;  and  weaving  the  many 
colored  bow,  that  seraph’s  zone  of  the  siren — whose  warp  is  the 
rain-drops  of  earth,  whose  woof  is  the  sunbeam  of  heaven,  all 
checked  over  with  celestial  flowers,  by  the  mystic  hand  of  refrac¬ 
tion. 

“Still  always  it  is  beautiful  —  that  blessed  life-water!  No 
poisonous  bubbles  are  on  its  brink  ;  its  foam  brings  not  madness 
and  murder;  no  blood  stains  its  liquid  glass;  pale  widows  and 
starving  orphans  weep  not  burning  tears  in  its  depths;  no  drunk¬ 
ard’s  shrinking  ghost,  from  the  grave,  curses  it  in  the  worlds  of 
eternal  despair !  Speak  out,  my  friends  :  would  you  exchange  it 
for  the  demon’s  drink,  alcohol  ?” 

A  shout,  like  the  roar  of  a  tempest,  answered,  “  No  l” 


DEATH  OF  A  TRUE  WIFE. — William  Ellery  Channing. 

Her  reserve  and  shrinking  delicacy  threw  a  veil  over  her  beau¬ 
tiful  character.  She  was  little  known  beyond  her  home ;  but 
there  she  silently  spread  around  her  that  soft,  pure  light,  the  pre¬ 
ciousness  of  which  is  never  fully  understood  till  it  is  quenched. 
Her  calm,  gentle  wisdom,  her  sweet  humility,  her  sympathy, 
which,  though  tender,  was  too  serene  to  disturb  her  clear  percep¬ 
tions,  fitted  her  to  act  instinctively,  and  without  the  consciousness 
of  either  party,  on  his  more  sanguine,  ardent  mind.  She  was 
truly  a  spirit  of  good,  diffusing  a  tranquillizing  influence  too 
mildly  to  be  thought  of,  and  therefore  more  sure.  The  blow 
which  took  her  from  him  left  a  wound  which  time  could  not  heal. 
Had  his  strength  been  continued  so  that  he  could  have  gone  from 
the  house  of  mourning  to  the  haunts  of  poverty,  he  would  have 
escaped,  for  a  good  part  of  the  day,  the  sense  of  his  bereavement. 
But  a  few  minutes’  walk  in  the  street  now  sent  him  wearied  home 
There  the  leaving  eye  which  had  so  long  brightened  at  his  entrance 
was  to  shed  its  mild  beam  on  him  no  more.  There  the  voice  that 
had  daily  inquired  into  his  labors,  and  like  another  conscience  had 
whispered  a  sweet  approval,  was  still.  There  the  sympathy  which 
had  pressed  with  tender  hand  his  aching  head,  and  by  its  nursing 
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Care  had  postponed  the  hour  of  exhaustion  and  disease,  was  gone. 
He  was  not  indeed  left  alone  ;  for  filial  love  and  reverence  spared 
no  soothing  offices ;  but  these,  though  felt  and  spoken  of  as  most 
precious,  could  not  take  the  place  of  what  had  been  removed. 
This  great  loss  produced  no  burst  of  grief.  It  was  still,  a  deep  sor¬ 
row,  the  feeling  of  a  mighty  void,  the  last  burden  which  the  spirit 
can  cast  off.  His  attachment  to  life  from  this  moment  sensibly 
declined.  In  seasons  of  peculiar  sensibility  he  wished  to  be  gone. 
He  kept  near  him  the  likeness  of  his  departed  friend,  and  spoke 
to  me  more  than  once  of  the  solace  which  he  had  found  in  it.  He 
heard  her  voice  from  another  world,  and  his  anticipations  of  that 
world,  always  strong,  became  now  more  vivid  and  touching. 


FAITH  TO  THE  AFFLICTED.— Joseph  S.  Buckminster. 

Would  you  know  the  value  of  this  principle  of  faith  to  the 
bereaved  ?  Go,  and  follow  a  corpse  to  the  grave.  See  the  body 
deposited  there,  and  hear  the  earth  thrown  in  upon  all  that 
remains  of  your  friend.  Return  now,  if  you  will,  and  brood  over 
the  lesson  which  your  senses  have  given  you,  and  derive  from  it 
what  consolation  you  can.  You  have  learned  nothing  but  an  un¬ 
consoling  fact.  No  voice  of  comfort  issues  from  the  tomb.  ■  All 
is  still  there,  and  blank,  and  lifeless,  and  has  been  so  for  ages. 
You  see  nothing  but  bodies  dissolving  and  successively  mingling 
with  the  clods  which  cover  them,  the  grass  growing  over  the  spot, 
and  the  trees  waving  in  sullen  majesty  over  this  region  of  eternal 
silence.  And  what  is  there  more?  Nothing. — Come,  Faith,  and 
people  these  deserts  !  Come,  and  reanimate  these  regions  of  forget¬ 
fulness  !  Mothers  !  take  again  your  children  to  your  arms,  for 
they  are  living.  Sons  !  your  aged  parents  are  coming  forth  in  the 
vigor  of  regenerated  years.  Friends!  behold,  your  dearest  con¬ 
nections  are  waiting  to  embrace  you.  The  tombs  are  burst. 
Generations  long  since  in  slumbers  are  awakening.  They  are 
coming  from  the  east  and  the  west,  from  the  north  and  from  the 
south,  to  constitute  the  community  of  the  blessed. 

Come  now,  and  follow  me  to  the  bed  of  the  dying  believer. 
Would  you  see  in  what  peace  a  Christian  can  die?  Watch  the 
last  gleams  of  thought  which  stream  from  his  dying  eyes.  Do 
you  see  anything  like  apprehension  ?  The  world,  it  is  true,  begins 
to  shut  in.  The  shadows  of  evening  collect  around  his  senses. 
A  dark  mist  thickens,  and  rests  upon  the  objects  which  have 
hitherto  engaged  his  observation.  1  he  countenances  of  his  friends 
become  more  and  more  indistinct.  The  sweet  expressions  of  love 
and  friendship  are  no  longer  intelligible.  His  ear  wakes  no  more 
at  the  well-known  voice  of  his  children,  and  the  soothing  accents 
of  tender  affection  die  away  unheard,  upon  his  decaying  senses. 
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To  him  the  spectacle  of  human  life  is  drawing  to  its  close,  and  the 
curtain  is  descending,  which  shuts  out  this  earth,  its  actors,  and 
its  scenes.  He  is  no  longer  interested  in  all  that  is  done  under 
the  sun.  O  !  that  I  could  now  open  to  you  the  recesses  of  his 
soul ;  that  I  could  reveal  to  you  the  light,  which  darts  into  the 
chambers  of  his  understanding.  He  approaches  that  world  which 
he  has  so  long  seen  in  faith.  The  imagination  now  collects  its 
diminished  strength,  and  the  eye  of  faith  opens  wide.  Friends  ! 
do  not  stand,  thus  fixed  in  sorrow,  around  this  bed  of  death. 
Why  are  you  so  still  and  silent?  Fear  not  to  move — you  cannot 
disturb  the  last  visions  which  enchant  this  holy  spirit.  Your 
lamentations  break  not  in  upon  the  songs  of  seraphs,  which  en¬ 
wrap  his  hearing  in  ecstasy.  Crowd,  if  you  choose,  around  his 
couch — he  heeds  you  not — already  he  sees  the  spirits  of  the  just 
advancing  together  to  receive  a  kindred  soul.  Press  him  not  with 
importunities;  urge  him  not  with  alleviations.  Think  you  he 
wants  now  these  tones  of  mortal  voices — these  material,  these 
gross  consolations?  No!  He  is  going  to  add  another  to  the 
myriads  of  the  just,  that  are  every  moment  crowding  into  the 
portals  of  heaven  !  He  is  entering  on  a  nobler  life.  He  leaves 
you — he  leaves  you ,  weeping  children  of  mortality,  to  grope  about 
a  little  longer  among  the  miseries  and  sensualities  of  a  worldly 
life.  Already  he  cries  to  you  from  the  regions  of  bliss.  Will 
you  not  join  him  there?  Will  you  not  taste  the  sublime  joys  of 
faith  ?  There  are  your  predecessors  in  virtue ;  there,  too,  are 
places  left  for  your  contemporaries.  There  are  seats  for  you  in 
the  assembly  of  the  just  made  perfect,  in  the  innumerable  com¬ 
pany  of  angels,  where  is  Jesus,  the  mediator  of  the  new  covenant, 
and  God,  the  judge  of  all. 


RESURRECTION. — Frederick  W.  Robertson. 

In  this  strange  world  of  perpetual  change  we  are  met  by  man} 
resemblances  to  a  resurrection.  Without  much  exaggeration  we 
call  them  resurrections.  There  is  the  resurrection  of  the  moth 
from  the  grave  of  the  chrysalis.  For  many  ages  the  sculptured 
butterfly  was  the  type  and  emblem  of  immortality.  Because  it 
passes  into  a  state  of  torpor  or  deadness,  and  because  from  that  it 
emerges  by  a  kind  of  resurrection — the  same,  yet  not  the  same — 1 
in  all  the  radiauce  of  a  fresh  and  beautiful  youth,  never  again  to 
be  supported  by  the  coarse  subtances  of  earth,  but  destined  hence¬ 
forth  to  nourish  its  etherealized  existence  on  the  nectar  of  the 
flowers — the  ancients  saw  in  that  transformation  a  something 
added  to  their  hopes  of  immortality.  It  was  their  beautiful 
symbol  of  the  soul’s  indestructibility. 

Again,  there  is  a  kind  of  resurrection  when  the  spring  brings 
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vigor  and  motion  back  to  the  frozen  pulse  of  the  winter  world. 
Let  any  one  go  into  the  fields  at  the  spring  season  of  the  year. 
Let  him  mark  the  busy  preparations  for  life  which  are  going  on. 
Life  is  at  work  in  every  emerald  bud,  in  the  bursting  bark  of 
every  polished  bough,  in  the  greening  tints  of  every  brown  hill¬ 
side.  A  month  ago  everything  was  as  still  and  cold  as  the  dead 
silence  which  chills  the  heart  in  the  highest  regions  of  the  glacier 
solitudes.  Life  is  coming  back  to  a  dead  world.  It  is  a  resurrec¬ 
tion,  surely!  The  return  of  freshness  to  the  frozen  world  is  not 
less  marvellous  than  the  return  of  sensibility  to  a  heart  which  has 
ceased  to  beat.  If  one  has  taken  place,  the  other  is  not  impos¬ 
sible. 

And  yet  all  this,  valuable  as  it  is  in  the  way  of  suggestiveness, 
is  worth  nothing  in  the  way  of  proof.  It  is  worth  everything  to 
the  heart,  for  it  strengthens  the  dim  guesses  and  vague  intimations 
which  the  heart  had  formed  already.  It  is  worth  nothing  to  the 
intellect;  for  the  moment  we  come  to  argue  the  matter,  we  find 
how  little  there  is  to  rest  upon  in  these  analogies.  There  are  no 
real  resurrections,  after  all;  they  only  look  like  resurrections. 
The  chrysalis  only  seemed  dead ;  the  tree  in  winter  only  seemed 
to  have  lost  its  vitality.  Show  us  a  butterfly,  which  has  been 
dried  and  crushed,  fluttering  its  brilliant  wings  next  year  again. 
Show  us  a  tree,  plucked  up  by  the  roots  and  seasoned  by  exposure, 
the  vital  force  really  killed  out,  putting  forth  its  leaves  again — 
then  we  should  have  a  real  parallel  to  a  resurrection.  But  Nature 
does  not  show  us  that.  So  that  all  we  have  got  in  the  butterfly 
and  the  spring  are  illustrations  exquisitely  in  point  after  immor¬ 
tality  is  proved,  but  in  themselves  no  proofs  at  all. 

Six  thousand  years  of  human  existence  have  passed  away — 
countless  armies  of  the  dead  have  set  sail  from  the  shores  of  time. 
No  traveller  has  returned  from  the  still  land  beyond.  More  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  generations  have  done  their  work,  and  sunk 
into  the  dust  again,  and  still  there  is  not  a  voice,  there  is  not 
a  whisper,  from  the  grave,  to  tell  us  whether,  indeed,  those 
myriads  are  in  existence  still. 

Now,  look  at  all  this  without  Christ,  and  tell  us  whether  it  be 
possible  to  escape  such  misgivings  and  such  reasonings  as  these, 
which  rise  out  of  such  an  aspect  of  things.  Man,  this  thing  of 
yesterday,  which  sprung  out  of  the  eternal  nothingness,  why  may 
he  not  sink,  after  he  has  played  his  appointed  part,  into  nothing¬ 
ness  again  ?  You  see  the  leaves  sinking  one  by  one  in  autumn, 
till  the  heaps  below  are  rich  with  the  spoils  of  a  whole  year’s 
vegetation  They  were  bright  and  perfect  while  they  lasted — 
each  leaf  a  miracle  of  beauty  and  contrivance.  There  is  no  resur¬ 
rection  for  the  leaves — why  must  there  one  for  man  ?  Go  and 
stand,  some  summer  evening,  by  the  river  side  :  you  will  see  the 
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May-fly  sporting  out  its  little  hour,  in  the  dense  masses  of  insect- 
life,  darkening  the  air  a  few  feet  above  the  gentle  swell  of  the 
water.  The  heat  of  that  very  afternoon  brought  them  into  exist¬ 
ence.  Every  gauze  wing  is  traversed  by  ten  thousand  fibres, 
which  defy  the  microscope  to  find  a  flaw  in  their  perfection.  The 
omniscience  and  the  care  bestowed  upon  that  exquisite  anatomy, 
one  would  think,  cannot  be  destined  to  be  wasted  in  a  moment. 
Yet  so  it  is  :  when  the  sun  has  sunk  below  the  trees,  its  little  life 
is  done.  Yesterday  it  was  not;  to-morrow  it  will  not  be.  God 
has  bidden  it  be  happy  for  one  evening.  It  has  no  right  or  claim 
to  a  second;  and  in  the  universe  that  marvellous  life  has  appeared 
once,  and  will  appear  no  more.  May  not  the  race  of  man  sink  like 
the  generations  of  the  May-fly  ?  Why  cannot  the  Creator,  so 
lavish  in  His  resources,  afford  to  annihilate  souls  as  He  annihilates 
insects  ?  Would  it  not  almost  enhance  His  glory  to  believe  it? 

That,  brethren,  is  the  question;  and  Nature  has  no  reply.  The 
fearful  secret  of  sixty  ceuturies  has  not  yet  found  a  voice.  The 
whole  evidence  lies  before  us.  We  know  what  the  greatest  and 
wisest  have  had  to  say  in  favor  of  an  immortality;  and  we  know 
how,  after  eagerly  devouring  all  their  arguments,  our  hearts  have 
sunk  back  in  cold  disappointment.;  and  to  every  proof,  as  we 
read,  our  lips  have  replied,  mournfully,  “  That  will  not  stand.” 
Search  through  tradition,  history,  the  world  within  you  and  the 
world  without — except  in  Christ  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a 
shade  of  proof  that  man  survives  the  grave. 


THE  AGE  OF  INQ UIR Y. — James  McCosh. 

We  who  have  passed  the  water-shed  of  life,  who  have  crossed 
the  greatest  heights  and  have  begun  to  descend,  are  apt  to 
complain  that  the  young  are  showing  too  strong  a  disposition  to 
cast  off  the  old,  the  venerable,  and  the  settled.  Having  myself 
reached  a  full  middle  age,  in  which  my  sun  must  not  mount,  but 
decline,  I  do  not  join  in  that  cry.  The  old  is  to  be  respected,  I 
admit,  because  it  is  old ;  but  the  old  must  not  be  allowed  to  crush 
the  new  because  it  is  new  I  rejoice  in  the  spirit  of  inquiry  that 
is  abroad  ;  I  have  hopes  of  an  age  of  inquiry.  Anything  is  better 
than  stupid  indifference,  than  careless  acquiescence  in  what  exists, 
than  a  reigning  secularity  which  accepts  all  that  is  established, 
because  it  does  not  wish  to  be  troubled  with  thought  or  exertion 
of  any  kind.  The  age  when  Christianity  was  diffused,  the  age  of 
the  Reformation,  were  ages  of  inquiry.  Give  me  life  at  all  hazards 
rather  than  death,  which  has  no  perils  because  it  has  nothing  to 
lose.  I  hail  the  young  life  of  our  day  in  religion.  I  can  give,  I 
can  discover,  no  reason  why  the  youDg  should  not  inquire  in  this 
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age,  as  their  forefathers  did  in  the  ages  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  regard  as  the  purest  and  noblest.  But  an  age  of  inquiry,  while 
it  is  one  which  inspires  hope,  is  also  one  which  raises  anxiety. 
The  vessel  will  not  move  till  the  anchors  are  lifted;  but  it  is  when 
the  ship  is  ready  to  move  that  we  must  see  to  it  that  the  compass 
be  in  order,  that  the  sails  be  rightly  set,  that  the  pilot  be  at  the 
helm — lest  the  voyage  end  in  a  shipwreck.  We  fathers  cannot 
keep  our  young  men  from  thinking  for  themselves,  and  setting  out 
on  their  own  course  of  life,  as  we  have  done  ourselves  in  our  day ; 
but,  even  when  we  hope  for  good,  we  may  have  apprehensions  for 
them  in  these  excited  times,  when  the  most  sacred  topics  are 
discussed,  old  creeds  searched,  and  old  opinions  weighed. 


THE  PAST  IRREPARABLE. — Frederick  W.  Robertson. 

Opportunities  of  doing  good  do  not  come  back.  We  are 
here,  brethren,  for  a  most  definite  and  intelligible  purpose — to 
educate  our  own  hearts  by  deeds  of  love,  and  to  he  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  blessing  to  our  brother-men.  There  are  two  ways  in 
which  this  is  to  be  done — by  guarding  them  from  danger,  and  by 
soothing  them  in  their  rough  path  by  kindly  sympathies.  And  it  is 
an  encouraging  thought  that  he  who  cannot  do  the  one  has  at  least 
the  other  in  his  power.  If  he  cannot  protect,  he  can  sympathize. 
Let  the  weakest,  let  the  humblest,  remember  that  in  his  daily 
course,  he  can,  if  he  will,  shed  around  him  almost  a  heaven. 
Kindly  words,  sympathizing  attentions,  watchfulness  against 
wounding  men’s  sensitiveness — these  cost  very  little,  but  they  are 
priceless  in  their  value.  Are  they  not,  brethren,  almost  the  staple 
of  our  daily  happiness  ?  From  hour  to  hour,  from  moment  to 
moment,  we  are  supported,  blessed,  by  small  kindnesses.  And  then 
consider.  Here  is  a  section  of  life  one-third,  one-half,  it  may  be 
three-fourths  gone  by,  and  the  question  before  us  is,  how  much 
has  been  done  in  that  way  ?  Who  has  charged  himself  with  the 
guardianship  of  his  brother’s  safety  ?  Who  has  laid  on  himself  as 
a  sacred  duty  to  sit  beside  his  brother  suffering  ?  0,  my  brethren, 
it  is  the  omission  of  these  things  which  is  irreparable !  Irrepara¬ 
ble,  when  you  look  to  the  purest  enjoyment  which  might  have 
been  your  own  ;  irreparable,  when  you  consider  the  compunction 
which  belongs  to  deeds  of  love  not  done  ;  irreparable,  when  you 
look  to  this  groaning  world,  and  feel  that  its  agony  of  bloody 
sweat  has  been  distilling  all  night,  and  you  were  dreaming  away 
in  luxury  !  Shame,  shame  upon  our  selfishness !  There  is  an 
infinite  voice  in  the  sin  and  sufferings  of  earth’s  millions,  which 
makes  every  idle  moment — every  moment,  that  is,  which  is  not 
relaxation — guilt,  and  seems  to  cry  out,  if  you  will  not  bestir  your¬ 
self  for  love’s  sake  vow,  it  will  soon  be  too  late. 
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THOUGHTS  FOR  A  NEW  YEAR. — Theodore  Parker. 

This  is  the  first  Sunday  of  a  new  year.  What  an  hour  for 
resolutions ;  what  a  moment  for  prayer  !  If  you  have  sins  in  your 
bosom,  cast  them  behind  you  now.  In  the  last  year,  God  has 
blessed  us ;  blessed  us  all.  On  some  his  augels  waited,  robed  in 
white,  and  brought  new  joys ;  here  a  wife,  to  bind  men  closer  yet 
to  Providence;  and  there  a  child,  a  new  Messiah,  sent  to  tell  of 
innocence  and  heaven.  To  some  his  angels  came  clad  in  dark 
livery,  veiling  a  joyful  countenance  with  unpropitious  wings,  and 
bore  away  child,  father,  sister,  wife,  or  friend.  Still  were  they 
angels  of  good  Providence,  all  God’s  own ;  and  he  who  looks  aright 
finds  that  they  also  brought  a  blessing,  but  concealed,  and  left  it, 
though  they  spoke  no  word  of  joy.  One  day  our  weeping  brother 
shall  find  that  gift  aod  wear  it  as  a  diamond  on  his  breast. 

The  hours  are  passing  over  us,  and  with  them  the  day.  What 
shall  the  future  Sundays  be,  and  what  the  year  ?  What  we  make 
them  both.  God  gives  us  time.  We  weave  it  into  life,  such 
figures  as  we  may,  and  wear  it  as  we  will.  Age  slowly  rots  away 
the  gold  we  are  set  in,  but  the  adamantine  soul  lives  on,  radiant 
every  way  in  the  light  streaming  down  from  God.  The  genius  of 
eternity,  star-crowned,  beautiful,  and  with  prophetic  eyes,  leads  us 
again  to  the  gates  of  time,  and  gives  us  one  more  year,  bidding  us 
fill  that  golden  cup  with  water  as  we  can  or  will.  There  stand 
the  dirty,  fetid  pools  of  worldliness  and  sin;  curdled,  and  mantled, 
film-covered,  streaked  and  striped  with  many  a  hue,  they  shine 
there,  in  the  slanting  light  of  new-born  day.  Around  them  stand 
the  sons  of  earth  and  cry :  come  hither ;  drink  thou  and  be  saved  ! 
Here  fill  thy  golden  cup !  There  you  may  seek  to  fill  your  urn;  to 
stay  your  thirst.  The  deceitful  element,  roping  in  your  hands, 
shall  mock  your  lip.  It  is  water  only  to  the  eye.  Nay,  show 
water  only  unto  men  half  blind.  But  there,  hard  by,  runs  down 
the  stream  of  life,  its  waters  never  frozen,  never  dry;  fed  by 
perennial  dews  falling  unseen  from  God.  Fill  there  thine  urn, 
oh,  brother-man,  and  thou  shalt  thirst  no  more  for  selfishness  and 
crime,  and  faint  no  more  amid  the  toil  and  heat  of  day ;  wash 
there,  and  the  leprosy  of  sin,  its  scales  of  blindness,  shall  fall  off, 
and  thou  be'  clean  for  ever.  Kueel  there  and  pray;  God  shall 
inspire  thy  heart  with  truth  and  love,  and  fill  thy  cup  with  never- 
ending  joy! 


WOMANS  WEAKNESS  HER  STRENGTH.— Henry  Reed. 

It  is  not  by  clamoring  for  rights,  it  is  not  by  restless  discontent, 
but  it  is  by  tranquil  working  out  of  the  Heaven-imposed  law  of 
obedience,  that  woman’s  weakness  is  transmuted  into  strength — a 
moral,  spiritual  power  which  man  shall  do  homage  to.  Ambition, 
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pride,  wilfulness,  or  any  earthly  passion,  will  but  aistort  her 
being ;  she  struggles  all  in  vain  against  a  divine  appointment,  and 
sinks  into  more  woful  servitude,  and  the  primeval  curse  weighs 
a  thousandfold  upon  her,  and  the  primeval  companionship  perishes. 
But,  bowing  beneath  that  law  which  sounded  through  the  darken¬ 
ing  paradise,  she  wins  for  her  dower  the  only  fr^sdom  that  is 
worthy  of  woman — the  moral  liberty  which  God  bestows  upon  the 
faithful  and  obedient  spirit.  It  is  from  the  soil  of  meekness  that 
the  true  strength  of  womanhood  grows,  and  it  is  because  it  has  its 
root  in  such  a  soil  that  it  has  a  growth  so  majestic,  showering  its 
blossoms  and  its  fruits  upon  the  world.  Her  influence  follows 
man  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  and  the  sphere  of  it  is  the 
whole  region  of  humanity. 

There  probably  can  be  found  no  better  test  of  civilization  than 
the  prevailing  tone  of  feeling  and  opinion  with  regard  to  woman¬ 
hood,  and  the  recognition  of  woman’s  influences  and  social  posi¬ 
tion.  There  may  be  the  rude  use  of  woman  in  barbaric  life,  or 
the  frivolous  uses  of  an  over-civilized  society ;  there  may  be  the 
high-wrought  adulation  of  an  age  of  chivalry,  which,  so  far  as  it  is 
a  sentimeut  of  idolatry,  is  at  once  false  and  pernicious  ;  or  there 
may  be  that  wise  and  well-adjusted  sense  of  affectionate  reverence 
of  womanhood,  which  is  thoughtful  of  the  vast  variety  of  human 
companionship — matronly,  maidenly,  sisterly,  daughterly.  In 
woman  there  may  be  a  true  sense  of  sex,  its  duties  and  its  claims, 
meekness  with  its  hidden  heroism ;  or  there  may  be  the  unfemi¬ 
nine  temper,  fit  to  be  rebuked  by  the  Desdemona  model.  Such  a 
rebuke  may  be  apposite  where  female  character  disfigures  itself  by 
obstrusiveness  and  self-sufficiency  and  pedantry.  But,  as  far  as  my 
observation  goes,  that  is  not  the  state  of  society  here  ;  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  needed  an  effort  much  more  difficult  than  that 
of  repressing  the  froward  5  and  that  is,  to  lift  modest,  intelligent, 
sensitive  womanhood  above  the  dread  of  the  ridicule  of  pedantry. 


OF  SECURITY. — Jeremy  Bentham. 

The  first  act  of  violence  will  produce  a  certain  degree  of  ap¬ 
prehension — there  are  already  some  timid  minds  discouraged  :  a 
second  outrage,  quickly  succeeding,  will  spread  a  more  considerable 
alarm.  The  most  prudent  will  begin  to  contract  their  enterprises, 
and,  by  degrees,  to  abandon  an  uncertain  career.  In  proportion 
as  these  attacks  are  repeated,  and  the  system  of  oppression  as¬ 
sumes  an  habitual  character,  the  dispersion  augments  :  those  who 
have  fled  are  not  replaced ;  those  who  remain  fall  into  a  state  of 
languor.  It  is  thus  that,  after  a  time,  the  field  of  industry,  being 
beaten  down  by  storms,  becomes  at  last  a  desert. 
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Asa  Minor,  Greece,  Egypt,  the  wastes  of  Africa,  so  rich  in  ag¬ 
riculture,  commerce,  and  population,  whilst  the  Roman  Empire 
flourished,— -what  have  they  become  under  the  absurd  despotism 
of  the  Turk  ?  The  palaces  are  changed  into  cabins,  and  the  cities 
into  small  towns ;  this  government,  hateful  to  all  persons  of  reflec¬ 
tion,  has  never  understood  that  a  state  can  never  become  rich  but 
by  an  inviolable  respect  for  property.  It  has  possessed  only  two 
secrets  for  governing — to  drain  and  to  brutify  its  subjects.  Hence, 
the  finest  countries  in  the  world,  wasted,  barren,  or  almost  aban¬ 
doned,  can  scarcely  be  recognised  in  the  hands  of  their  barbarous 
conquerors.  For  these  evils  need  not  be  attributed  to  remote 
causes  :  civil  wars,  invasions — the  scourges  of  nature  :  these 
might  have  dissipated  the  wealth,  put  the  arts  to  flight,  and  swal¬ 
lowed  up  the  cities ;  but  the  ports  which  have  been  filled  up 
would  have  been  reopened,  the  communications  re-established,  the 
manufactures  revived,  the  towns  rebuilt,  and  all  these  ravages  re¬ 
paired  in  time,  if  the  meu  had  continued  to  be  men.  But  they 
are  not  so  in  these  unhappy  countries ;  despair,  the  slow  but  fatal 
effect  of  long-continued  insecurity,  has  destroyed  all  the  active 
powers  of  their  souls. 

If  we  trace  the  history  of  this  contagion,  we  shall  see,  that  its 
first  effects  fell  upon  the  richest  part  of  society.  Wealth  was  the 
first  object  of  depredation.  Superfluity  vanished  by  little  and 
little ;  absolute  necessity  must  still  be  provided  for,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  obstacles ;  man  must  live ;  but,  when  he  limits  his  efforts  to 
mere  existence,  the  state  languishes,  and  the  torch  of  industry 
furnishes  but  a  few  dying  sparks.  Besides,  abundance  is  never  so 
distinct  from  subsistence  that  the  one  can  be  injured  without  a 
dangerous  attack  upon  the  other :  whilst  some  lose  only  what  is 
superfluous,  others  lose  what  is  necessary.  From  the  infinitely 
complicated  system  of  economical  relations,  the  wealth  of  one  part 
of  the  citizens  is,  uniformly,  the  source  from  which  a  more  nu¬ 
merous  party  derives  its  subsistence. 

But  another  and  more  smiling  picture  may  be  traced,  and  not 
less  instructive,  of  the  progress  of  security,  and  prosperity,  its  in¬ 
separable  companion.  North  America  presents  the  most  striking 
contrast  of  these  two  states :  savage  nature  is  there  placed  by  the 
side  of  civilization.  The  interior  of  this  immense  region  presents 
only  a  frightful  solitude ;  impenetrable  forests  or  barren  tracts, 
standing  watex-s,  noxious  exhalations,  venomous  reptiles — such 
is  the  land  left  to  itself.  The  barbai-ous  hordes  who  traverse  these 
deserts,  without  fixed  habitation,  always  occupied  in  the  pui-suit  of 
their  prey,  and  always  filled  with  implacable  rivalry,  only  meet  to 
attack  and  to  destroy  each  other ;  so  that  the  wild  beasts  are  not 
so  dangerous  to  man  as  man  himself.  But  upon  the  borders  of 
these  solitudes  what  a  different  prospect  presents  itself '  One 
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could  almost  believe  that  one  saw,  at  one  view,  the  two  empires 
of  good  and  evil.  The  forests  have  given  place  to  cultivated 
fields;  the  morass  is  dried  up;  the  land  has  become  solid;  is 
covered  with  meadows,  pastures,  domestic  animals,  smiling  and 
healthy  habitations ;  cities  have  risen  up  on  regular  plans  ;  wide 
roads  are  traced  between  them  ;  everything  shows  that  men  are 
seeking  the  means  of  drawing  near  to  one  another;  they  no  longer 
dread,  or  seek  to  murder  each  other.  The  sea-ports  are  filled  with 
vessels  receiving  all  the  productions  of  the  earth,  and  serving  to 
exchange  its  riches.  A  countless  multitude,  living  in  peace  and 
abundance  upon  the  fruits  of  their  labors,  has  succeeded  to  the 
nations  of  hunters  who  were  always  struggling  between  war  and 
famine.  What  has  produced  these  wonders  ?  What  has  renovated 
the  surface  of  the  earth '!  What  has  given  to  man  this  dominion 
over  embellished,  fruitful,  and  perfectionated  nature  ?  The  be¬ 
nevolent  genius  is  security.  It  is  security  which  has  wrought  out 
this  great  metamorphosis.  How  rapid  have  been  its  operations  ! 
It  is  scarcely  two  centuries  since  William  Penn  reached  these  sav¬ 
age  wilds  with  a  colony  of  true  conquerors ;  for  they  were  men  of 
peace,  who  sullied  not  their  establishment  by  force,  and  who  made 
themselves  respected  only  by  acts  of  benevolence  and  justice. 


THE  PRESS.*— Samuel  S.  Cox. 

We  have  done  with  fable.  The  fact  remains,  that  the  omni¬ 
present,  diffusive,  variable,  romantic,  practical,  and  martial  spirit 
of  the  time — that  which  makes  up  the  civilization  of  our  era — is 
indebted  to  the  Press  for  that  ready  distribution  of  intelligence 
and  general  enjoyment  of  the  mi  id’s  productions  which  are  the 
effect  of  movable  type,  in  the  cheapest  form  in  which  it  comes  in 
contact  with  the  public.  These  little  metallic  instrumentalities, 
which,  when  disunited,  are  so  insignificant  and  vain,  are  the  types 
of  men ;  for,  when  brought  into  contact  and  arrayed  under  the 
marshalling  of  some  master-mind,  they  contain  a  potent  spell, 
which  penetrates  the  heart  and  controls  the  head — working  won¬ 
ders  more  admirable  and  stupendous  than  armadas  and  hosts  ever 
wrought.  They  merit  the  apostrophe  of  the  poet : — 

“O  silent,  myriad  army,  whose  true  metal 

Ne’er  flinched  nor  blenched  before  the  despot,  Wrong  ! 

Ye  brethren,  linked  in  an  immortal  battle 

With  time-grown  falsehoods,  tyrannous  and  strong  ! 

Fragments  of  strength  and  beauty  lying  idle, 

Each  in  its  place,  until  the  appointed  day  ; 

Then  swift  as  wheels  the  squadron  to  the  bridle, 

Ye  spring  into  the  long  compact  array  1” 


*  This  piece  properly  comes  under  the  head  of  Senatorial  Eloquence, 
but  was  accidentally  left  out  and  is  inserted  here. 
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la  older  civilizations,  individuals  stand  out  permanently  and 
picturesquely  in  history,  challenging  admiration  and  homage. 
Laurels  crown  only  a  few  great  and  gifted.  The  mass  of  the 
people  of  antiquity  are  unrepresented  in  history,  as  they  were  un¬ 
developed  in  character.  They  lie  upon  the  horizon  of  the  past, 
like  the  confused  cloudy  nebulae  upon  the  outer  heavens.  It  is 
not  so  in  our  time ;  for  the  Press,  like  Rosse’s  telescope,  has  been 
brought  to  hear  upon  them ;  and  what  once  seemed  an  unshapen 
mass,  has  been  resolved  into  stars — each  individualized ;  each 
having  its  own  sphere  and  revolution  ;  the  least  as  beautiful  and 
important  in  its  own  orbit  as  the  greatest !  With  distinctness, 
man  as  man,  and  not  as  the  creature  of  a  fixed  social  status  or  an 
iron  political  system,  is  made  to  stand  out  from  the  hazy  cluster 
to  be  registered  in  the  arcana  of  a  liberal  press,  as  of  some  worth 
in  this  universe  of  light,  beauty,  and  benevolence.  A  death  does 
not  happen  under  mysterious  circumstances;  a  crime  is  not  com¬ 
mitted  in  our  midst,  however  petty  in  its  meanness,  or  grand  in 
its  scoundrelism ;  a  human  being,  however  weak,  insignificant, 
and  poor,  is  not  injured;  no  act  of  perfidy,  no  official  tyranny,  no 
domestic  despotism ;  or,  to  rise  higher,  no  decree  of  Emperor,  no 
act  of  Parliament,  no  law  of  Congress,  no  proclamation  of  power, 
be  it  ever  so  solemn  or  potential,  can  so  injuriously  affect  one 
member,  even  the  humblest  of  the  brotherhood  of  man,  without 
passing  the  stern  investigation  and  censorship  of  a  Press  fearless, 
benignant,  and  more  influential  than  all  other  powers !  While  it 
guards,  it  elevates.  It  is  the  prime  glory  of  the  Press,  that  while 
it  resolves  out  of  the  common  mass  the  intellectual  brightness  and 
grandeur  which  lie  dormant  under  the  clouds  of  adverse  circum¬ 
stance,  it  strives  to  fix  in  its  proper  position  all  who  by  native 
talent  and  substantial  merit  deserve  the  honor  of  their  kind.  There 
is  no  such  leveller  as  the  true  Press ;  but  there  is  no  such  elevator  ! 
It  levels  the  accidents  of  birth  and  fortune  and  the  conventionalities 
of  an  effete  society  to  the  dust,  while  it  raises  to  their  proper  niche 
those  who  by  their  conspicuous  talents  may  become  lights  unto 
the  world. 

Voltaire  has  drawn  a  picture  of  an  Athenian  day,  when  some 
favored  citizen,  after  listening  to  Pericles  from  the  forum,  and 
worshipping  with  Phidias  in  the  Parthenon,  could  adjourn  from  a 
play  of  Sophocles  to  a  supper  with  Aspasia ! 

Imagination  could  hardly  picture  for  the  most  refined  intellec¬ 
tuality  a  day  of  more  intense  enjoyment  than  such  a  favored  Athe¬ 
nian  might  have  passed.  But  how  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Athens  ever  boasted  of  such  a  day  ?  And  out  of  Athens  all  were 
barbarians,  in  the  elder  parlance.  Athens  was  the  eye  of  Greece, 
and  Greece  was  then  the  thinking  head  of  the  world. 

But  now,  there  is  no  citizen  so  humble  but  that  he  can  enjoy, 
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in  an  hour’s  perusal  of  his  morning  journal,  more  than  all  Greece 
could  furnish  of  intellectual  pabulum.  The  newspaper  brings  to 
his  breakfast-table  the  condition  of  remote  empires,  the  fate  of 
nations  and  their  armies,  the  eloquence  of  senates,  the  criticisms 
of  art,  the  results  of  science,  the  discussion  of  politics,  the  whole 
routine  of  worldly  life,  from  the  march  of  the  Chinese  insurgency 
upon  Pekin,  and  the  fall  of  a  dynasty  which  centuries  had  en¬ 
throned,  to  the  latest  local  items  of  a  fire  just  extinguished  in  the 
next  street,  or  a  larceny  just  perpetrated  at  the  next  door! 

Truly,  the  Press  is  a  mental  camera  which  throws  a  picture  of 
the  whole  world  upon  a  sheet  of  paper. 

Truly,  it  is  the  great  teacher  of  our  time,  transcending  oral  elo¬ 
quence  from  pulpit  and  forum — teaching  all  silently,  too;  not  in 
the  learned  gown,  nor  with  scholastic  rod  ;  and  with  but  one  fear, 
the  wholesome  criticism  of  its  contemporaries  and  the  vigilance 
of  the  public  sentiment  it  informs.  As  Lamartine  calls  it,  it  is  the 
reign  of  the  human  word  in  all  its  plenitude.  Whether  it  be 
directed  by  a  Fonblanque  in  England,  hurling  his  calm  defiance 
at  making  his  rigid  scrutiny  into  seven  successive  administrations  ; 
or  by  the  shrouded  Junius,  with  his  forcible  epigram  and  elaborate 
sarcasm,  as  well  against  royalty  as  against  parliament;  or  whether 
by  an  Emile  Girardin  and  a  Victor  Hugo,  in  France,  against  per¬ 
jured  and  irresponsible  rulers;  or  whether,  as  in  our  land,  by  a 
William  Leggett  or  a  Thomas  Ritchie,  against  stupid  conservatism 
and  tenacious  monopoly ;  ay,  even  though  its  influence  be  as  ephe¬ 
meral  as  it  is  represented — painting  as  it  were  the  clouds  of 
to-day,  and  to-morrow  vanishing” — still  it  is  a  continuous  and 
permanent  power  in  our  modern  times,  and  in  our  modern  state, 
worthy  of  being  called  the  first  estate  of  the  realm  ! 


THE  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  YOUNG  MEN. — Bishop  Clark. 

Society  has  entered  upon  another  of  its  transitional  stages. 
The  generation  which  is  coming  on  to  the  field  of  action  will  live 
in  stirring  times.  During  their  time,  probably,  there  will  be 
wrought  out  a  more  general  and  vital  change  in  the  condition  of 
society  than  has  been  accomplished  in  any  one  epoch  since  the 
night  when  the  bright  star  flashed  over  Jerusalem.  A  work  of 
preparation  has  been  going  on  for  the  last  fifty  years  in  theoretical 
science,  in  practical  arts,  in  commerce,  in  travel,  in  the  circulation 
of  intelligence,  in  political  principles,  in  criticism,  and  in  philo¬ 
sophy,  the  results  of  which  remain  for  them  to  elaborate.  The 
rays  may  possibly  converge  to  a  focus  during  the  lifetime  of  those 
whom  I  address. 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  live  in  such  a  period  as  this ;  in  some 
respects  it  is  a  great  privilege ;  in  other  respects  it  involves  great 
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peril.  For,  as  might  be  expected,  at  such  a  crisis  there  is  a 
strange  conjunction  of  the  mind’s  elements,  both  claim  good  and 
evil.  It  needs  a  wise  judgment  to  discriminate  between  the  two; 
for  the  counterfeit,  coined  like  silver,  and  stamped  like  the  genuine, 
would  seem  to  be  more  valuable  than  the  genuine,  which  is  abused 
and  bent  in  its  passage  from  hand  to  hand,  receiving  an  appear¬ 
ance  hardly  indicating  its  value.  The  glittering  falsehood  and  the 
homely  truth  lie  together  on  every  side.  We  see  a  singular  mingling 
of  influences — muddy  rivulets  empty  themselves  into  the  clear 
river  of  truth,  and  of  affinity  with  its  waters;  phosphorescent 
meteors  glisten  among  the  eternal  stars ;  mock  suns  gleam  fitfully 
out,  lighting  all  the  horizon  with  a  wild,  fictitious,  glaring  light; 
spurious  revelations  throw  discredit  upon  the  real  doctrine  of 
inspiration ;  men  call  themselves  after  the  name  of  Christ,  falsify¬ 
ing  His  spirit  and  doctrine,  while  others,  professing  to  be  the  real 
Christ,  deny  His  name. 

These  are  strange  times,  full  of  peril,  full  of  hope.  In  one 
quarter  there  is  a  blue  sky  and  glorious  sunlight,  in  another  quar¬ 
ter  there  is  a  black-draped  cloud,  crossed  and  cut  with  red  and 
jagged  fires,  and  hoarse  with  thunders.  It  is  such  a  time  as  this 
in  which  you  should  be  able  to  combine  strong  individual  forces 
with  a  clear  individual  discernment.  You  should  never  rush 
heedlessly  into  the  strife,  neither  should  you  turn  aside  from  the 
contest  of  the  cause.  You  should  learn  to  judge  between  good 
and  evil,  and  then  be  ready  to  strike  manfully  for  the  right.  It 
is  indispensable  that  you  should  put  yourself  into  a  wholesome  and 
thorough  discipline  in  youth.  You  need,  in  the  first  place,  to  cul¬ 
tivate  your  intellectual  faculties  with  the  greatest  care.  It  is  get¬ 
ting  to  be  of  comparatively  little  importance,  in  all  our  departments 
of  business,  how  a  young  man  commences  life,  if  he  will  only  cul¬ 
tivate  his  faculties. 

The  secret  of  success  lies  in  improving  to  the  best  advantage 
such  opportunities  as  lie  around  us.  It  is  not  by  changing  their 
positions  that  men  acquire  influence.  The  good  workman  on  the 
bench,  who  determines  first  that  the  article  which  he  manufactures 
shall  be  as  perfect  as  he  can  make  it,  and  then,  after  the  toil  of 
the  day  is  over  goes  to  work  with  another  set  of  tools,  beginning 
to  inform  himself,  cultivating  his  mind,  his  moral  faculties,  in  the 
end  will  become  more  influential  than  the  soporific  person  in  the 
pulpit,  or  the  flaunting  advocate  at  the  bar. 

The  time  has  been  when  general  mental  culture  would  have 
been  impossible  aud  useless,  but  by  the  grace  of  God  it  is  so  no 
longer.  Go  into  the  city  councils,  the  legislatures,  the  scientific 
conventions ;  read  over  the  laws,  the  sayings  of  popular  poets  and 
journalists,  all  who  give  tone  to  popular  opinion  and  control 
society.  Are  they  generally  such  as  were  born  in  wealth,  born  in 
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institutions  of  honor,  and  bred  in  universities  ?  Some  inherit 
distinction,  but  the  great  majority  of  society  is  composed  of  men 
who  have  struggled  against  obstructions,  and  forced  their  way 
upward  by  their  own  strength. 

But,  it  is  not  merely  the  cultivation  of  mental  powers  with  a 
view  to  high  position  which  is  necessary.  The  young  man  who 
cultivates  his  mental  and  moral  powers  thereby  elevates  himself 
to  a  higher  circle  in  society. 

The  world  is  bound  to  find  out  what  there  is  in  such  a  man  ; 
what  he  is  capable  of  doing.  Consequently,  the  young  man  should 
develop  himself  not  for  the  sake  of  securing  honor  or  titles,  being 
elected  to  office,  or  filling  high  positions,  but  from  simple  regard 
to  what  is  due  to  his  own  uature. 

He  who  utters  his  own  thoughts  is  the  one  who  now  awakens 
the  echo.  The  opinions  of  most  men  are  at  the  best  only  echoes. 
What  we  need  in  this  generation  is  that  each  voice  should  have 
its  own  signification.  One  of  the  great  evils  of  American  society 
is  popular  opinion,  manufactured  out  of  very  strange  materials, 
which  cannot  be  resisted  without  the  risk  of  a  social  martyrdom. 

We  want  men  who  feel  that  they  are  strong  enough  and  intel¬ 
ligent  enough  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  popular  opinion,  and  if  an 
idol  be  erected  in  the  land,  even  though  it  should  be  seventy 
cubits  in  height,  and  gilded  from  tip  to  toe,  and  labelled  with  the 
most  sacred  name,  they  should  have  the  courage  to  declare  it  an 
idol,  and  have  the  manfulness  to  stand  by  the  declaration  midst 
the  sound  of  the  dulcimer  and  many-toned  instruments  calling  upon 
the  people  to  bow  down  and  worship  it.  Wre  want  men  who  will  tell 
the  proud  Nebuchadnezzar  that  he  is  only  fit  to  eat  grass  with  the 
oxen ;  we  want  men  who  can  dare  to  walk  quietly  into  the  lion’s 
den  of  popular  wrath,  rather  than  be  disloyal  to  God  and  the  truth. 

Young  men  are  wanted  to  face  the  fiery  furnace  seven  times 
heated,  confident  that  the  Son  of  God  walks  with  them  also  in  the 
flames  to  shield  them  from  harm.  Young  men  are  wanted  who 
would  bear  to  be  poor  rather  than  violate  their  conscientious  con¬ 
victions  ;  who  would  rather  be  called  liars  than  endure  the  defama¬ 
tion  of  their  confessions  of  truth ;  who  would  be  defamed  for  a 
time  rather  than  lose  their  hold  upon  the  generations  that  are 
coming.  And  such  men  must  commence  their  training  early ; 
bear  the  yoke  through  their  entire  youth,  kept  under  any  earnest 
and  truthful  discipline,  and  learn  to  say  with  the  divine  Galilean 
to  the  wondering  spectators :  “  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about 
my  Father’s  business?” 
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VI.  HUMOROUS  AND  SATIRICAL. 

SPEECH  OF  SERGEANT  BUZFUZ.—  Charles  Dickens. 

You  heard  from  my  learned  friend,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that 
this  is  an  action  for  a  breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  in  which  the 
damages  are  laid  at  fifteen  hundred  pounds.  The  plaintiff,  gentle 
men,  is  a  widow;  yes,  gentlemen,  a  widow.  The  late  Mr.  Bardell, 
sometime  before  his  death,  became  the  father,  gentlemen,  of  a 
little  boy.  With  this  little  boy,  the  only  pledge  of  her  departed 
exciseman,  Mrs.  Bardell  shrunk  from  the  world  and  courted  the 
retirement  and  tranquillity  of  Goswell  street ;  and  here  she  placed 
in  her  front  parlor-window  a  written  placard,  bearing  this  inscrip¬ 
tion  : — “  Apartments  furnished  for  a  single  gentleman. 
Inquire  within.” 

Mrs.  BardelTs  opinions  of  the  opposite  sex,  gentlemen,  were 
derived  from  a  long  contemplation  of  the  inestimable  qualities  of 
her  lost  husband.  She  had  no  fear — she  had  no  distrust — all  was 
confidence  and  reliance.  “Mr.  Bardell,”  said  the  widow,  “was  a 
man  of  honor — Mr.  Bardell  was  a  man  of  his  word — Mr.  Bardell 
was  no  deceiver — Mr.  Bardell  was  once  a  single  gentleman  him¬ 
self  :  to  single  gentlemen  I  look  for  protection,  for  assistance,  for 
comfort,  and  consolation  ;  in  single  gentlemen  I  shall  perpetually 
see  something  to  remind  me  of  what  Mr.  Bardell  was,  when  he 
first  won  my  young  and  untried  affections;  to  a  single  gentleman, 
then,  shall  my  lodgings  be  let.” 

Actuated  by  this  beautiful  and  touching  impulse  (among  the 
best  impulses  of  our  imperfect  nature,  gentlemen),  the  lonely  and 
desolate  widow  dried  her  tears,  furnished  her  first  floor,  caught 
her  innocent  boy  to  her  maternal  bosom,  and  put  the  bill  up  in 
her  parlor-window.  Did  it  remain  there  long?  No.  The  serpent 
was  on  the  watch,  the  train  was  laid,  the  mine  was  preparing,  the 
sapper  and  miner  was  at  work.  Before  the  bill  had  been  in  the 
parlor-window,  three  days,  gentlemen — a  being,  erect  upon  two 
legs,  and  bearing  all  the  outward  semblance  of  a  man,  and  not  of 
a  monster,  knocked  at  the  door  of  Mrs.  Bardell’ s  house!  He 
inquired  within;  he  took  the  lodgings;  and  on  the  very  next  day 
he  entered  into  possession  of  them.  This  man  was  Pickwick — 
Pickwick  the  defendant! 

Of  this  man  I  will  say  little.  The  subject  presents  but  few 
attractions;  and  I,  gentlemen,  am  not  the  man,  nor  are  you, 
gentlemen,  the  men,  to  delight  in  the  contemplation  of  revolting 
heartlessness,  and  of  systematic  villany.  I  say  systematic  villany, 
gentlemen  ;  and  when  I  say  systematic  villany,  let  me  tell  the 
defendant  Pickwick,  if  he  be  in  court,  as  I  am  informed  he  is,  that 
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it  would  have  been  more  decent  in  him,  more  becoming,  if  he  had 
stopped  away.  Let  me  tell  him,  further,  that  a  counsel,  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty,  is  neither  to  be  intimidated,  nor  bullied, 
nor  put  down ;  and  that  any  attempt  to  do  either  the  one  or  the 
other  will  recoil  on  the  head  of  the  attempter,  be  he  plaintiff  or 
be  he  defendant,  be  his  name  Pickwick,  or  Nokes,  or  Stoaks,  or 
Stiles,  or  Brown,  or  Thompson. 

I  shall  show,  gentlemen,  that  for  two  years  Pickwick  continued 
to  reside  constantly,  and  without  interruption  or  intermission,  at 
Mrs.  Bardell’s  house.  I  shall  show  you  that  Mrs.  Bardell,  during 
the  whole  of  that  time,  waited  on  him,  attended  to  his  comforts, 
cooked  his  meals,  looked  out  his  linen  for  the  washerwoman  when 
it  went  abroad,  darned,  aired  and  prepared  it  for  wear  when  it 
came  home,  and,  in  short,  enjoyed  his  fullest  trust  and  confidence. 
I  shall  show  you  that,  on  many  occasions,  he  gave  half-pence,  and 
ou  some  occasions  even  sixpence,  to  her  little  boy.  I  shall  prove 
to  you,  that  on  one  occasion,  when  he  returned  from  the  country, 
he  distinctly  and  in  terms  offered  her  marriage — previously,  how¬ 
ever,  taking  special  care  that  there  should  be  no  witnesses  to  their 
solemn  contract )  and  I  am  in  a  situation  to  prove  to  you,  on  the 
testimony  of  three  of  his  own  friends — most  unwilling  witnesses, 
gentlemen — most  unwilling  witnesses — that  on  that  morning  he 
was  discovered  by  them  holding  the  plaintiff  in  his  arms,  and 
soothing  her  agitation  by  his  caresses  and  endearments. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  but  one  word  more.  Two  letters  have 
passed  between  these  parties — letters  that  must  be  viewed  with  a 
cautious  and  suspicious  eye — letters  that  were  evidently  intended, 
at  the  time,  by  Pickwick,  to  mislead  and  delude  any  third  parties 
into  whose  hands  they  might  fall.  Let  me  read  the  first : — “  Gfar- 
raway’s,  twelve  o’clock. — Bear  Mrs.  B. — Chops  and  Tomato  sauce. 
Yours,  Pickwick.”  Gentlemen,  what  does  this  mean?  Chops 
and  Tomato  sauce!  Yours,  Pickwick!  Chops!  Gracious  heavens! 
And  Tomato  sauce.  Gentlemen,  is  the  happiness  of  a  sensitive 
and  confiding  female  to  be  trifled  away  by  such  shallow  artifices  as 
these  ? 

The  next  has  no  date  whatever,  which  is  in  itself  suspicious  : — 
“  Dear  Mrs.  B.,  I  shall  not  be  at  home  to-morrow.  Slow  coach.” 
And  then  follows  this  very  remarkable  expression: — “Don’t 
trouble  yourself  about  the  warming-pan.”  The  warming-pan  ! 
Why,  gentlemen,  who  does  trouble  himself  about  a  warming-pan  ? 
Why  is  Mr.  Bardell  so  earnestly  entreated  not  to  agitate  herself 
about  this  warming-pan,  unless  (as  is  no  doubt  the  case)  it  is  a 
mere  cover  for  hidden  fire — a  mere  substitute  for  some  endearing 
word  or  promise,  agreeably  to  a  preconcerted  system  of  correspon¬ 
dence,  artfully  contrived  by  Pickwick  with  a  view  to  his  contem¬ 
plated  desertion  ?  And  what  does  this  allusion  to  the  slow  coach 
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mean  ?  For  aught  I  know,  it  may  be  a  reference  to  Pickwick 
himself,  who  has  most  unquestionably  been  a  criminally  slow 
coach  during  the  whole  of  this  transaction,  but  whose  speed  will 
now  be  very  unexpectedly  accelerated,  and  whose  wheels,  gentle¬ 
men,  as  he  will  find  to  his  cost,  will  very  soon  be  greased  by  you ! 

But  enough  of  this,  gentlemen.  It  is  difficult  to  smile  with  an 
aching  heart.  My  client’s  hopes  and  prospects  are  ruined,  and  it 
is  no  figure  of  speech  to  say  that  her  occupation  is  gone  indeed. 
The  bill  is  down ;  but  there  is  no  tenant !  Eligible  single  gentle¬ 
men  pass  and  repass ;  but  there  is  no  invitation  for  them  to 
inquire  within,  or  without !  All  is  gloom  and  silence  in  the 
house  :  even  the  voice  of  the  child  is  hushed  ;  his  infant  sports 
are  disregarded,  when  his  mother  weeps. 

But  Pickwick,  gentlemen,  Pickwick,  the  ruthless  destroyer  of 
this  domestic  oasis  in  the  desert  of  Goswell  street — Pickwick,  who 
has  choked  up  the  well,  and  thrown  ashes  on  the  sward — Pickwick 
who  comes  before  you  to-day  with  his  heartless  tomato  sauce  and 
warming-pans — Pickwick  still  rears  his  head  with  unblushing- 
effrontery,  and  gazes  without  a  sigh  on  the  ruin  he  has  made  ! 
Damages,  gentlemen,  heavy  damages,  is  the  only  punishment 
with  which  you  can  visit  him — the  only  recompense  you  can 
award  to  my  client !  And  for  those  damages  she  now  appeals  to 
an  enlightened,  a  high-minded,  a  right-feeling,  a  conscientious,  a 
dispassionate,  a  sympathizing,  a  contemplative  jury  of  her  civi¬ 
lized  countrymen  ! 


NOODLES  ON  REFORM.— Sydney  Smith. 

W hat  would  our  ancestors  say  to  this,  sir  ?  How  does  this 
measure  tally  with  their  institutions  ?  How  does  it  agree  with 
their  experience  ?  Are  we  to  put  the  wisdom  of  yesterday  in 
competition  with  the  wisdom  of  centuries  ?  Is  beardless  youth  to 
show  no  respect  for  the  decisions  of  mature  age  ?  If  this  measure 
is  right,  would  it  have  escaped  the  wisdom  of  those  Saxon  proge¬ 
nitors  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  so  many  of  our  best  political 
institutions  ?  Would  the  Dane  have  passed  it  over  ?  Would  the 
Norman  have  rejected  it?  Would  such  a  notable  discovery 
have  been  reserved  for  these  modern  and  degenerate  times  ? 
Besides,  sir,  if  the  measure  itself  is  good,  I  ask  the  honorable 
gentleman  if  this  is  the  time  for  carrying  it  into  execution — 
whether,  in  fact,  a  more  unfortunate  period  could  have  been 
selected  than  that  which  he  has  chosen  ?  If  this  were  an  ordinary 
measure,  I  should  not  oppose  it  with  so  much  vehemence ;  but, 
sir,  it  calls  in  question  the  wisdom  of  an  irrevocable  law — of  a 
law  passed  at  the  memorable  period  of  the  Revolution.  What 
right  have  we,  sir,  to  break  down  this  firm  column  on  which  the 
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great  men  of  that  day  stamped  a  character  of  eternity  ?  Are  not 
all  authorities  against  this  measure,  Pitt,  Fox,  Cicero,  and  the 
attorney  and  solicitor-general  ?  The  proposition  is  new,  sir ;  it 
is  the  first  time  it  was  ever  heard  in  this  House.  I  am  not 
prepared,  sir — this  House  is  not  prepared — to  receive  it.  The 
measure  implies  a  distrust  of  his  majesty’s  government;  their 
disapproval  is  sufficient  to  warrant  opposition.  Precaution  ouly  is 
requisite  where  danger  is  apprehended.  Here  the  high  character 
of  the  individuals  in  question  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  against  any 
ground  of  alarm.  Give  not,  then,  your  sanction  to  this  measure  ; 
for,  whatever  be  its  character,  if  you  do  give  your  sanction  to  it, 
the  same  man  by  whom  this  is  proposed  will  propose  to  you  others 
to  which  it  will  be  impossible  to  give  your  consent.  I  profess 
myself,  sir,  an  honest  and  upright  member  of  the  British  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  I  am  not  afraid  to  profess  myself  an  enemy  to  all 
change  and  all  innovation.  I  am  satisfied  with  things  as  they 
are  ;  and  it  will  be  my  pride  and  pleasure  to  hand  down  this 
country  to  my  children  as  I  received  it  from  those  who  preceded 
me.  The  honorable  gentleman  pretends  to  justify  the  severity 
with  which  he  has  attacked  the  noble  lord  who  presides  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  But  I  say  such  attacks  are  pregnant  with 
mischief  to  government  itself.  Oppose  ministers,  you  oppose 
government;  disgrace  ministers,  you  disgrace  government ;  bring 
ministers  into  contempt,  you  bring  government  into  contempt ; 
and  anarchy  and  civil  war  are  the  consequences. 

Besides,  sir,  the  measure  is  unnecessary.  Nobody  complains  of 
disorder  in  that  shape  in  which  it  is  the  aim  of  your  measure  to 
propose  a  remedy  to  it.  The  business  is  one  of  the  greatest  impor¬ 
tance  ;  there  is  need  of  the  greatest  caution  and  circumspection. 
Do  not  let  us  be  precipitate,  sir ;  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  all 
consequences.  Everything  should  be  gradual ;  the  example  of  a 
neighboring  nation  should  fill  us  with  alarm. 

The  honorable  geutleman  has  taxed  me  with  illiberality,  sir.  I 
deny  the  charge.  I  hate  innovation,  but  I  love  improvement.  I 
am  an  enemy  to  the  corruption  of  government,  but  I  defend  its 
influence.  I  dread  reform,  but  I  dread  it  only  when  it  is  intem¬ 
perate.  I  consider  the  liberty  of  the  press  as  the  great  palladium 
of  the  constitution ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  hold  the  licentious¬ 
ness  of  the  press  in  the  greatest  abhorrence.  Nobody  is  more 
conscious  than  I  am  of  the  splendid  abilities  of  the  honorable 
mover,  but  I  tell  him  at  once  his  scheme  is  too  good  to  be  practica¬ 
ble.  It  savors  of  Utopia.  It  looks  well  in  theory,  but  it  won’t  do 
in  practice.  It  will  not  do,  sir,  I  repeat,  in  practice ;  and  so  the 
advocates  of  the  measure  will  find,  if,  unfortunately,  it  should  find 
its  way  through  Parliament.  The  source  of  that  corruption  to 
which  the  honorable  member  alludes,  is  in  the  minds  of  the 
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people;  so  rank  and  extensive  is  that  corruption,  that  no  political 
reform  can  have  anv  effect  in  removing  it.  Instead  of  reforming 
others — instead  of  reforming  the  state,  the  constitution,  and 
everything  that  is  most  excellent,  let  each  man  reform  himself! 
let  him  look  at  home,  he  will  find  there  enough  to  do  without 
looking  abroad,  and  aiming  at  what  is  out  of  his  power. 


WAR  BETWEEX  ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 

London  Punch. 

Let  us  quarrel.  American  kinsmen.  Let  us  plunge  into  war. 
W e  have  been  friends  too  long.  W e  have  too  highly  promoted 
each  other’s  wealth  and  prosperity.  We  are  too  plethoric,  we 
want  depletion  :  to  which  end  let  us  cut  one  another’s  throats. 

Let  us  sink.  burn.  kill,  and  destroy — with  mutual  energy  sink 
each  other’s  shipping,  burn  each  other’s  arsenals,  destroy  each 
other’s  property  at  large.  We  will  bombard  yonr  towns,  and  you 
shall  bombard  ours — if  you  can.  Let  us  ruin  each  other's  com¬ 
merce  as  much  as  possible,  and  that  will  he  a  considerable  some. 

Let  our  banks  break  while  we  smite  and  slay  one  another ;  let 
our  commercial  houses  smash  right  and  left  in  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom.  Let  us  maim  and  mutilate  one  another; 
let  us  make  of  each  other  miserable  objects,  cripples,  halt,  and 
blind,  adapted  for  the  town's  end.  to  beg  during  life. 

Come,  let  us  render  the  wives  of  each  other  widows,  and  the 
mothers  childless,  and  cause  them  to  weep  rivers  of  tears,  amount¬ 
ing  to  an  important  quantity  of  "  water  privilege.” 

The  bowl  of  wrath,  the  devil’s  punch-bowl,  filled  high,  filled 
high  as  possible,  share  we  with  one  another.  This,  with  shot  and 
bayonets,  will  be  good  in  your  insides  and  in  my  inside — in  the  in¬ 
sides  of  all  of  us  brethren. 

Oh.  how  good  it  is. — oh.  how  pleasant  it  is,  for  brethren  to  en¬ 
gage  in  internecine  strife !  What  a  glorious  spectacle  we  Chris¬ 
tian  Anglo-Saxons,  engaged  in  the  work  of  mutual  destruction — 
in  the  reciprocation  of  savage  outrages — shall  present  to  the  des¬ 
pots  and  the  fiends ! 

How  many  dollars  will  you  spend  ?  How  many  pounds  sterling 
shall  we  ?  How  much  capital  we  shall  sink  on  either  side — on 
land  as  well  as  in  the  sea  !  How  much  we  shall  have  to  show 
for  it  in  corpses  and  wooden  legs  ! — never  ask  what  other  return 
we  may  expect  for  the  investment. 

So.  then,  American  kinsmen,  let  us  fight ;  let  us  murder  and 
ruin  each  other.  Let  demagogues  come  hot  from  their  conclave 
of  evil  spirits,  “  cry  havoc,  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war.”  and  do 
you  be  mad  enough  to  he  those  mad  dogs,  and  permit  yourselves 
to  be  hounded  upon  us  by  them. 


MRS.  CAUDLE  ON  SHIRT  BUTTONS. 
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MRS.  CAUDLE  ON  SHIRT  BUTTONS.— Douglas  Jerrold. 

There,  Mr.  Caudle,  I  hope  you’re  in  a  little  better  temper  than 
you  were  this  morning.  There,  you  needn’t  begin  to  whistle  : 
people  don’t  come  to  bed  to  whistle.  But  it’s  like  you;  I  can’t 
speak,  that  you  don’t  try  to  insult  me.  Once,  I  used  to  say  you 
were  the  best  creature  living:  now,  you  get  quite  a  fiend.  Do 
let  you  rest  ?  No,  I  won’t  let  you  rest.  It’s  the  only  time  I  have 
to  talk  to  you,  and  you  shall  hear  me.  I’m  put  upon  all  day  long: 
it’s  very  hard  if  I  can’t  speak  a  word  at  night;  and  it  isn’t  often 
I  open  my  mouth,  goodness  knows  ! 

Because  once  in  your  lifetime  your  shirt  wanted  a  button,  you 
must  almost  swear  the  roof  off  the  house.  You  didn’t  swear? 
Ha,  Mr.  Caudle  !  you  don’t  know  what  you  do  when  you’re  in  a 
passion.  You  were  not  in  a  passion,  weren’t  you?  Well,  then  I 
don’t  know  what  a  passion  is;  and  I  think  I  ought  by  this  time. 
I’ve  lived  long  enough  with  you,  Mr.  Caudle,  to  know  that. 

It’s  a  pity  you  haven’t  something  worse  to  complain  of  than  a 
button  off  your  shirt.  If  you’d  some  wives,  you  would,  I  know. 
I’m  sure  I’m  never  without  a  needle-and-thread  in  my  hand  ; 
what  with  you  and  the  children,  I’m  made  a  perfect  slave  of.  And 
what’s  my  thanks?  Why,  if  once  in  your  life  a  button’s  off  your 
shirt — what  do  you  say  “  ah”  at?  I  say  once,  Mr.  Caudle;  or 
twice  or  three  times,  at  most.  I’m  sure,  Caudle,  no  man’s  but¬ 
tons  in  the  world  are  better  looked  after  than  yours.  I  only  wish 
I’d  kept  the  shirts  you  had  when  you  were  first  married  !  I  should 
like  to  know  where  were  your  buttons  then  ? 

Yes,  it  is  worth  talking  of !  But  that’s  how  you  always  try  to 
put  me  down.  You  fly  into  a  rage,  and  then,  if  I  only  try  to 
speak,  you  won’t  hear  me.  That’s  how  you  men  always  will  have 
all  the  talk  to  yourselves  :  a  poor  woman  isn’t  allowed  to  get  a 
word  in.  A  nice  notion  you  have  of  a  wife,  to  suppose  she’s 
nothing  to  think  of  but  her  husband’s  buttons.  A  pretty  notion, 
indeed,  you  have  of  marriage.  Ha  !  if  poor  women  only  knew 
what  they  had  to  go  through  !  What  with  buttons,  and  one  thing 
and  another  !  They’d  never  tie  themselves  up  to  the  best  man  in 
the  world,  I’m  sure.  What  would  they  do,  Mr.  Caudle  ? — Why, 
do  much  better  without  you,  I’m  certain. 

And  it’s  my  belief,  after  all,  that  the  button  wasn’t  off  the  shirt ; 
it’s  my  belief  that  you  pulled  it  off,  that  you  might  have  some¬ 
thing  to  talk  about.  Oh,  you’re  aggravating  enough,  when  you 
like,  for  anything  !  All  I  know  is,  it’s  very  odd  that  the  button 
should  be  off  the  shirt ;  for  I’m  sure  no  woman’s  a  greater  slave 
to  her  husband’s  buttons  than  I  am.  I  only  say  it’s  very  odd. 

However,  there’s  one  comfort ;  it  can’t  last  long.  I’m  worn  to 
death  with  your  temper,  and  shan’t  trouble  you  a  great  while. 
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Ha,  you  may  laugh  !  And  I  dare  say  you  would  laugh  !  I’ve  no 
doubt  of  it  !  That’s  your  love  ;  that’s  your  feeling  !  I  know  that 
I’m  sinking  every  day,  though  I  say  nothing  about  it.  And  when 
I’m  gone,  we  shall  see  how  your  second  wife  will  look  after  your 
buttons  !  You’ll  find  out  the  difference,  then.  Yes,  Caudle,  you’ll 
think  of  me,  then  ;  for  then,  I  hope,  you’ll  never  have  a  blessed 
button  to  your  back. 


WOMAN  AS  SHE  IS. — London  Punch. 

It  seems  strange,  my  friends,  that  the  right  of  women  to  vote 
for  members  of  Parliament  is  asserted  and  advocated  principally 
by  Mr.  Mill.  Mr.  Mill’s  specialty  is  logic:  he  therefore,  of  all 
men,  might  be  expected  to  discern  the  reason  which  unfits  the 
female  sex  to  exercise  the  elective  franchise.  And  what  is  that  ? 
My  friends,  in  many  things  women  are  cleverer  than  men.  They 
have  intuitions  which  transcend  reason.  But  that  same  reason  is 
the  one  thing  needful  for  the  free  and  independent  voter.  No 
reason,  no  vote  !  Now,  the  fact  is,  that  women,  wonderful  as 
many  of  their  endowments  are,  women  in  general  are  not  endowed 
with  reason. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  a  few  women  possessed  of  reasoning 
powers — a  very  few.  They  correspond  to  men  of  special  genius. 
The  ordinary  woman  is  actuated  by  instinct — seutimental  instinct, 
but  still,  instinct.  It  is  usual  to  say  of  such  an  one  that  she  has 
a  will  of  her  own.  This  is  true,  my  friends,  in  one  sense,  and  false 
in  another.  Will  means  inclination.  In  this  sense  women  have 
a  very  strong  will  indeed.  Will  also  means  volition.  Of  this  the 
majority  of  them  have  almost  none  at  all.  Try  them ;  make  the 
experiment  upon  any  one  even  who  is  a  rather  uncommonly  sen¬ 
sible  woman.  Complain  to  her  of  any  objectionable  fashion.  She 
may  assent  to  all  you  say;  but  she  will  follow  the  fashion.  She 
will  follow  it  as  long  as  it  lasts.  If  you  exhort  a  woman  to  dis¬ 
continue  anything  whatever  which  fashion  prescribes,  you  will 
generally  find  you  might  as  well  talk  to  a  cat.  You  will  get  attended 
to  as  much  as  you  would  if  you  endeavored  to  persuade  a  tortoise¬ 
shell  to  be  a  tabby.  My  friends,  there  is  something  in  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  female  mind  which  renders  a  woman  as  unable,  of 
her  own  accord,  against  the  fashion,  to  alter  her  dress,  as  an  animal 
is  to  change  its  skin  or  its  spots.  To  expostulate  with  her  would 
be  as  effectual  as  remonstrating  with  a  buffalo  on  his  hump. 

Lovely  woman  is  often  declared  to  be  all  heart.  That  is  very 
true.  The  heart  is  a  muscle  of  involuntary  motion.  It  pulsates 
under  the  influence  of  a  part  of  the  nervous  system  distinct  from 
that  through  which  the  other  muscles  are  moved  and  controlled. 
Women,  for  the  most  part,  appear  to  be  governed  by  the  same 
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influence  all  over.  Thus  they  are  rendered  charming  creatures — 
inexpressibly  charming,  adorable,  delightful — most  admirably 
adapted  to  perform  peculiar  functions,  useful  and  ornamental;  but 
oh,  my  friends,  not  fit  and  proper  persons  to  return  members  to 
Parliament ! 

I  said,  my  friends,  that  there  are  exceptions  to  the  generality 
of  women;  I  took  care  to  say  so.  There  are  some  women  undeni¬ 
ably  endowed  with  reason.  You  may  never  have  met  with  such : 
I  have.  I  will  not  enumerate  or  name  them ;  how  few  they  may 
be,  no  matter.  The  fact  of  their  existence  is  consolatory.  It 
enables  us  to  believe  that  the  germs,  at  least,  of  reason  exist  in 
the  mind  of  every  woman,  and  that,  in  the  great  mass  of  women, 
that  divine  faculty  is  only  dormant. 

However,  in  the  mean  time,  my  friends,  whilst  in  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  maids,  wives,  and  widows  the  rational  faculty, 
if  existing,  remains  undeveloped,  I  am  afraid  I  must  invite  you  to 
express  the  opinion  that  women  at  large  are  as  yet  naturally  unfit¬ 
ted  to  exercise  political  functions.  But  if  that  is  your  opinion, 
perhaps  you  will  likewise  think  that  the  want  of  reason  ought  to 
disqualify  men  also  for  electoral  privileges.  It  may  be  feared  that 
if  a  practical  Reform  bill  could  be  based  on  this  principle,  it  would 
effect  a  large  and  liberal  contraction  of  the  franchise. 


TAXES. — Sydney  Smith. 

John  Bull  can  inform  Jonathan  what  are  the  inevitable  con¬ 
sequences  of  being  too  fond  of  glory : — Taxes  !  Taxes  upon 
every  article  which  enters  into  the  mouth,  or  covers  the  back,  or 
is  placed  under  the  foot;  taxes  upon  everything  which  it  is  plea¬ 
sant  to  see,  hear,  feel,  smell,  or  taste ;  taxes  upon  warmth,  light, 
and  locomotion ;  taxes  on  everything  on  earth,  and  the  waters 
under  the  earth  ;  on  everything  that  comes  from  abroad,  or  is  grown 
at  home ;  taxes  on  the  raw  material ;  taxes  on  every  fresh  value 
that  is  added  to  it  by  the  industry  of  man;  taxes  on  the  sauce 
which  pampers  man’s  appetite,  and  the  drug  that  restores  him  to 
health;  on  the  ermine  which  decorates  the  judge,  and  the  rope 
which  hangs  the  criminal ;  on  the  poor  man’s  salt,  and  the  rich 
man’s  spice ;  on  the  brass  nails  of  the  coffin,  and  the  ribbons  of 
the  bride  ; — at  bed  or  board,  couchant  or  levant,  we  must  pay. 

The  school-boy  whips  his  taxed  top  ;  the  beardless  youth  ma¬ 
nages  his  taxed  horse,  with  a  taxed  bridle,  on  a  taxed  road  ; — and 
the  dying  Englishman,  pouring  his  medicine,  which  has  paid 
seven  per  cent.,  into  a  spoon  that  has  paid  fifteen  per  cent.,  flings 
himself  back  upon  his  chintz  bed,  which  has  paid  twenty-two  per 
cent.,  makes  his  will  on  an  eight-pound  stamp,  and  expires  in  the 
arms  of  an  apothecary,  who  has  paid  a  license  of  a  hundred  pound** 
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for  the  privilege  of  putting  him  to  death.  His  whole  property  ia 
then  immediately  taxed  from  two  to  ten  per  cent.  Besides  the 
probate,  large  fees  are  demanded  for  burying  him  in  the  chancel; 
his  virtues  are  handed  down  to  posterity  on  taxed  marble;  and  he 
is  then  gathered  to  his  fathers, — to  be  taxed  no  more. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  the  habit  of  dealing  with  large  sums  will 
make  the  government  avaricious  and  profuse ;  and  the  system 
itself  will  infallibly  generate  the  base  vermin  of  spies  and  in¬ 
formers,  and  a  still  more  pestilent  race  of  political  tools  and  re¬ 
tainers  of  the  meanest  and  most  odious  description  ; — while  the 
prodigious  patronage  which  the  collecting  of  this  splendid  revenue 
will  throw  into  the  hands  of  government  will  invest  it  with  so 
vast  an  influence,  and  hold  out  such  means  and  temptations  to  cor¬ 
ruption,  as  all  the  virtue  and  public  spirit,  even  of  Republicans, 
will  be  unable  to  resist.  Every  wise  Jonathan  should  remember 
this ! 


MRS.  CAUDLE  ON  LENDING  UMBRELLAS. 

Douglas  Jerrold. 

Bah  !  that’s  the  third  umbrella  gone  since  Christmas.  What 
were  you  to  do  ?  Why,  let  him  go  home  in  the  rain,  to  be  sure. 
I’m  very  certain  there  was  nothing  about  him  that  could  spoil  ! 
Take  cold,  indeed  !  He  doesn’t  look  like  one  of  the  sort  to  take 
cold.  Besides,  he’d  have  better  taken  cold,  than  taken  our  um¬ 
brella.  Do  you  hear  the  rain,  Mr.  Caudle  ?  I  say,  do  you  hear 
the  rain  ?  Do  you  hear  it  against  the  windows  ?  Nonsense  :  you 
don’t  impose  upon  me ;  you  can’t  be  asleep  with  such  a  shower  as 
that !  Do  you  hear  it,  I  say  ?  Oh  !  you  do  hear  it !  Well,  that’s 
a  pretty  flood,  I  think,  to  last  for  six  weeks ;  and  no  stirring  all 
the  time  out  of  the  house.  Pooh!  don’t  think  me  a  fool,  Mr. 
Caudle ;  don’t  insult  me ;  Tie  return  the  umbrella  ?  Anybody 
would  think  you  were  born  yesterday.  As  if  anybody  ever  did  re¬ 
turn  an  umbrella ! 

There:  do  you  hear  it?  Worse  and  worse.  Cats  and  dogs! 
and  for  six  weeks  ;  always  six  weeks ;  and  no  umbrella !  I  should 
like  to  know  how  the  children  are  to  go  to  school  to-morrow.  They 
sha’n’t  go  through  such  weather  ;  I  am  determined.  No ;  they 
shall  stop  at  home  and  never  learn  anything,  (the  blessed  crea¬ 
tures  !)  sooner  than  go  and  get  wet !  And  when  they  grow  up,  I 
wonder  whom  they’ll  have  to  thank  for  knowing  nothing;  whom, 
iudeed,  but  their  father?  People  who  can’t  feel  for  their  owu 
children  ought  never  to  be  fathers. 

But  I  know  why  you  lent  the  umbrella:  oh,  yes,  I  know  very 
well.  I  was  going  out  to  tea  at  dear  mother’s  to-morrow :  you 
knew  that,  and  you  did  it  on  purpose.  Don’t  tell  me;  you  hate  to 
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have  me  to  go  there,  and  take  every  mean  advantage  to  hinder  me. 
But  don’t  you  think  it,  Mr.  Caudle;  no,  sir;  if  it  comes  down  in 
buckets  full,  I’ll  go  all  the  more.  No;  and  I’ll  not  have  a  cab  ! 
Where  do  you  think  the  money’s  to  come  from  ?  You’ve  got  nice, 
high  notions  at  that  club  of  yours.  A  cab,  indeed !  Cost  me 
sixteen-pence,  at  least ;  sixteen-pence  !  two-and-eight-pence ;  for 
there’s  back  again.  Cabs,  indeed !  I  should  like  to  know  who’s 
to  pay  for  ’em ;  for  I  am  sure  you  can’t,  if  you  go  on  as  you  do, 
throwing  away  your  property,  and  beggaring  your  children,  buy¬ 
ing  umbrellas ! 

Do  you  hear  the  rain,  Mr.  Caudle?  I  say,  do  you  hear  it?  But 
I  dou’t  care;  I’ll  go  to  mother’s  to-morrow;  I  will;  and  what’s 
more  I’ll  walk  every  step  of  the  way  ;  and  you  know  that  will  give 
me  my  death.  Don’t  call  me  a  foolish  woman ;  ’tis  you  that’s  the 
foolish  man.  You  know  I  can’t  wear  clogs;  and,  with  no  um¬ 
brella,  the  wet’s  sure  to  give  me  a  cold :  it  always  does  :  but 
what  do  you  care  for  that  ?  Nothing  at  all.  I  maybe  laid  up 
for  what  you  care,  as  I  dare  say  I  shall;  and  a  pretty  doctors’  bill 
there’ll  be.  I  hope  there  will.  It  will  teach  you  to  lend  your 
umbrellas  again.  I  shouldn’t  wonder  if  I  caught  my  death  :  yes, 
and  that’s  what  you  lent  the  umbrella  for.  Of  course ! 

Nice  clothes  I  get,  too,  tramping  through  weather  like  this. 
My  gown  and  bonnet  will  be  spoiled  quite.  Needn’t  I  wear  ’em 
then?  Indeed,  Mr.  Caudle,  I  shall  wear  ’em.  No,  sir;  I’m  not 
going  out  a  dowdy  to  please  you  or  anybody  else.  Gracious 
knows!  it  isn’t  often  that  I  step  over  the  threshold;  indeed,  I 
might  as  well  be  a  slave  at  once  :  better,  I  should  say ;  but  wheu 
I  do  go  out,  Mr.  Caudle,  I  choose  to  go  as  a  lady.  Oh  !  that  rain  ! 
if  it  isn’t  enough  to  break  in  the  windows.  Uh  !  I  look  forward 
with  dread  for  to-morrow !  How  I  am  to  go  to  mother’s,  I’m  sure 
I  can’t  tell,  but  if  I  die,  I’ll  do  it.  No,  sir;  I’ll  not  borrow  an 
umbrella  :  no;  and  you  sha’n’t  buy  one.  Mr.  Caudle,  if  you  bring 
home  another  umbrella,  I’ll  throw  it  in  the  street. 

Ha !  And  it  was  only  last  week  I  had  a  new  nozzle  put  on  that 
umbrella.  I’m  sure  if  I’d  known  as  much  as  I  do  now,  it  might 
have  gone  without  one.  Paying  for  new  nozzles  for  other  people 
to  laugh  at  you !  Oh  !  ’tis  all  very  well  for  you.  You’ve  no 
thought  of  your  poor,  patient  wife,  and  your  own  dear  children  ; 
you  think  of  nothiug  but  lending  umbrellas  !  Men,  indeed  !  call 
themselves  lords  of  the  creation  !  pretty  lords,  when  they  can’t 
even  take  care  of  an  umbrella ! 

I  know  that  walk  to-morrow  will  be  the  death  of  me,  but  that’s 
what  you  want :  then  you  may  go  to  your  club,  and  do  as  you 
like ;  and  then,  nicely  my  poor,  dear  children  will  be  used  ;  bur, 
then,  sir,  then  you’ll  be  happy.  Oh  !  don’t  tell  me !  I  know  you 
will :  else  you’d  never  have  lent  the  umbrella !  You  have  to  go  on 
Thursday  about  that  summons;  and,  of  course,  you  can’t  go.  No, 
24* 
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indeed :  you  don't  go  without  the  umbrella.  You  may  lose  the 
debt  for  what  I  care  ;  ’tis  not  so  bad  as  spoiling  your  clothes;  bet¬ 
ter  lose  it;  people  deserve  to  lose  debts  who  lend  umbrellas! 

And  I  should  like  to  know  how  I’m  to  go  to  mother’s  without 
the  umbrella.  Oh  !  don’t  tell  me  that  I  said  I  would  go  ;  that’s 
nothing  to  do  with  it :  nothing  at  all.  She’ll  think  I’m  neglect¬ 
ing  her;  and  the  little  money  we’re  to  have,  we  sha’n’t  have  at 
all  :  because  we’ve  no  umbrella.  The  children  too  !  (dear  things  !) 
they’ll  be  sopping  wet;  for  they  sha’n’t  stay  at  home;  they 
sha’n’t  lose  their  learning;  ’tis  all  their  father  will  leave  them, 
I’m  sure.  But  they  shall  go  to  school.  Don’t  tell  me  they 
shouldn’t  (you  are  so  aggravating,  Caudle,  you’d  spoil  the  temper, 
of  an  angel;)  they  shall  go  to  school;  mark  that;  and  if  they 
get  their  deaths  of  cold,  ’tis  not  my  fault ;  I  didn’t  lend  the  um¬ 
brella. 


DISSERTATION  ON  ROAST  PIG.— Charles  Lamb. 

Mankind,  says  a  Chinese  manuscript,  which  my  friend  M.  was 
obliging  enough  to  read  and  explain  to  me,  for  the  first  seventy 
thousand  ages  ate  their  meat  raw,  clawing  or  biting  it  from  the 
liviug  animal,  just  as  they  do  in  Abyssinia  to  this  day.  This 
period  is  not  obscurely  hinted  at  by  their  great  Confucius  in  the 
second  chapter  of  his  Mundane-Mutations,  where  he  designates  a 
kind  of  golden  age  by  the  term  Cho-fang,  literally  the  Cooks’ 
holiday.  The  manuscript  goes  on  to  say,  that  the  art  of  roasting, 
or  rather  boiling  (which  I  take  to  be  the  elder  brother)  was 
accidentally  discovered  in  the  manner  following.  The  swine¬ 
herd,  Ho-ti,  having  gone  out  into  the  woods  one  morning,  as  his 
manner  was,  to  collect  mast  for  his  hogs,  left  his  cottage  in  the 
care  of  his  eldest  son  Bo-bo,  a  great  lubberly  boy,  w7ho  being  fond 
of  playing  with  fire,  as  younkers  of  his  age  commonly  are,  let  some 
sparks  escape  into  a  bundle  of  straw,  which  kindling  quickly, 
spread  the  conflagration  over  every  part  of  their  poor  mansion, 
till  it  was  reduced  to  ashes.  Together  with  the  cottage  (a  sorry 
antediluvian  make-shift  of  a  building,  you  may  think  it),  what 
was  of  much  more  importance,  a  fine  litter  of  new-farrowed  pigs, 
no  less  than  nine  in  number,  perished.  China  pigs  have  been 
esteemed  a  luxury  all  over  the  East  from  the  remotest  periods  that 
we  read  of.  Bo-bo  was  in  the  utmost  consternation,  as  you  may 
think,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  tenement,  which  his  father 
and  he  could  easily  build  up  again  with  a  few  dry  branches,  and 
the  labor  of  an  hour  or  two,  at  any  time,  as  for  the  loss  of  the 
pigs.  While  he  was  thinking  what  he  should  say  to  his  father, 
and  wringing  his  hands  over  the  smoking  remnants  of  one  of  those 
untimely  sufferers,  an  odor  assailed  his  nostrils,  unlike  any  scent 
which  he  had  bofoie  experienced.  What  could  it  proceed  from? 
not  from  the  burnt  cottage — he  had  smelt  that  smell  before — 
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indeed  this  was  by  no  means  the  first  accident  of  the  kind  which 
had  occurred  through  the  negligence  of  this  unlucky  young  fire¬ 
brand.  Much  less  did  it  resemble  that  of  any  known  herb,  weed, 
or  flower.  A  premonitory  moistening  at  the  same  time  overflowed 
his  nether  lip.  He  knew  not  what  to  think.  He  next  stooped 
down  to  feel  the  pig,  if  there  were  any  signs  of  life  in  it.  He 
burnt  his  fingers,  and  to  cool  them  he  applied  them  in  his  booby 
fashion  to  his  mouth.  Some  of  the  crumbs  of  the  scorched  skin 
had  come  away  with  his  fingers,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
(in  the  world’s  life  indeed,  for  before  him  no  man  had  known  it) 
he  tasted — crackling !  Again  he  felt  and  fumbled  at  the  pig.  It 
did  not  burn  him  so  much  now,  still  he  licked  his  fingers  from  a 
sort  of  habit.  The  truth  at  length  broke  into  his  slow  understand¬ 
ing,  that  it  was  the  pig  that  smelt  so,  and  the  pig  that  tasted  so 
delicious  ;  and,  surrendering  himself  up  to  the  new-born  pleasure, 
he  fell  to  tearing  up  whole  handfuls  of  the  scorched  skin  with  the 
flesh  next  it,  and  was  cramming  it  down  his  throat  in  his  beastly 
fashion,  when  his  sire  entered  amid  the  smoking  rafters  armed 
with  retributory  cudgel,  and  finding  how  affairs  stood,  began  to 
rain  blows  upon  the  young  rogue’s  shoulders,  as  thick  as  hail¬ 
stones,  which  Bo-bo  heeded  not  any  more  than  if  they  had  been 
flies.  The  tickling  pleasure,  which  he  experienced  in  his  lower 
regions,  had  rendered  him  quite  callous  to  any  inconveniences  he 
might  feel  in  those  remote  quarters.  His  father  might  lay  on, 
but  he  could  not  beat  him  from  his  pig,  till  he  had  fairly  made  an 
end  of  it,  when,  becoming  a  little  more  sensible  of  his  situation, 
something  like  the  following  dialogue  ensued. 

“  You  graceless  whelp,  what  have  you  got  there  devouring?  Is 
it  not  enough  that  you  have  burnt  me  down  three  houses  with 
your  dog’s  tricks,  and  be  hanged  to  you,  but  you  must  be  eating 
fire,  and  I  know  not  what — what  have  you  got  there,  I  say?” 

'■  0,  father,  the  pig,  the  pig,  do  come  and  taste  how  nice  the 
burnt  pig  eats  !” 

The  ears  of  Ho-ti  tingled  with  horror.  He  cursed  his  son,  and 
he  cursed  himself  that  ever  he  should  beget  a  son  that  should  eat 
burnt  pig. 

Bo-bo,  whose  scent  was  wonderfully  sharpened  since  morning, 
soon  raked  out  another  pig,  and  fairly  rending  it  asunder,  thrust 
the  lesser  half  by  main  force  into  the  fists  of  Ho-ti,  still  shouting 
out,  Eat,  eat,  eat  the  burnt  pig,  father,  only  taste — 0  Lord,”  — 
with  such  like  barbarous  ejaculations,  cramming  all  the  while  as  if 
he  would  choke. 

Ho-ti  trembled  every  joint  while  he  grasped  the  abominable 
thing,  wavering  whether  he  should  not  put  his  son  to  death  for  an 
unnatural  young  monster,  when  the  crackling  scorching  his  fingers, 
as  it  had  done  his  son’s,  and  applying  the  same  remedy  to  them, 
he  in  his  turn  tasted  some  of  its  flavor  which,  make  what  sour 
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mouths  he  would  for  a  pretence,  proved  not  altogether  displeasing 
to  him.  In  conclusion  (for  the  manuscript  here  is  a  little  tedious) 
both  father  and  son  fairly  sat  down  to  the  mess,  and  never  left  off 
till  they  had  despatched  all  that  remained  of  the  litter. 

Bo-bo  was  strictly  enjoined  not  to  let  the  secret  escape,  for  the 
neighbors  would  certainly  have  stoned  them  for  a  couple  of  abom¬ 
inable  wretches,  who  could  think  of  improving  upon  the  good  meat 
which  God  had  sent  them.  Nevertheless,  strange  stories  got  about. 
It  was  observed  that  Ho-ti’s  cottage  was  burnt  down  now  more 
frequently  than  ever.  Nothing  but  fires  from  this  time  forward. 
Some  would  break  out  in  broad  day,  others  in  the  night  time. 
As  often  as  the  sow  farrowed,  so  sure  was  the  house  of  Ho-ti  to  be 
in  a  blaze;  and  Ho-ti  himself,  which  was  the  more  remarkable, 
instead  of  chastising  his  son,  seemed  to  grow  more  indulgent  to 
him  than  ever.  At  length  they  were  watched,  the  terrible 
mystery  discovered,  and  father  and  son  summoned  to  take  their 
trial  at  Pekin,  then  an  inconsiderable  assize  town.  Evidence  was 
given,  the  obnoxious  food  itself  produced  in  court,  and  verdict 
about  to  be  pronounced,  when  the  foreman  of  the  jury  begged 
that  some  of  the  burnt  pig,  of  which  the  culprits  stood  accused, 
might  be  handed  into  the  box.  He  handled  it,  and  they  all 
handled  it,  and  burning  their  fingers,  as  Bo-bo  and  his  father  had 
done  before  them,  and  nature  prompting  to  each  of  them  the 
same  remedy  against  the  face  of  all  the  facts,  and  the  clearest 
charge  which  judge  had  ever  given, — to  the  surprise  of  the  whole 
court,  townsfolk,  strangers,  reporters,  and  all  present, — without 
leaving  the  box,  or  any  manner  of  consultation  whatever,  they 
brought  in  a  simultaneous  verdict  of  Not  Guilty. 

The  judge,  who  was  a  shrewd  fellow,  winked  at  the  manifest 
iniquity  of  the  decision  ;  and,  when  the  court  was  dismissed,  went 
privily,  and  bought  up  all  the  pigs  that  could  be  had  for  love  or 
money.  In  a  few  days  his  lordship’s  town  house  was  observed  to 
be  on  fire.  The  thing  took  wing,  and  now  there  was  nothing  to 
be  seen  but  fires  in  every  direction.  Fuel  and  pigs  grew  enor¬ 
mously  dear  all  over  tbe  district.  The  insurance  offices  one  aud 
all  shut  up  shop.  People  built  slighter  and  slighter  every  day, 
until  it  was  feared  that  the  very  science  of  architecture  would  in 
no  long  time  be  lost  to  the  world.  Thus  this  custom  of  firing 
houses  continued,  till  in  process  of  time,  says  my  manuscript,  a 
sage  arose,  like  our  Locke,  who  made  a  discovery,  that  the  flesh 
of  swine,  or  indeed  of  any  other  animal,  might  be  cooked  (burnt, 
as  they  called  it)  without  the  necessity  of  consuming  a  whole  house 
to  dress  it.  Then  first  began  the  rude  form  of  a  gridiron.  Boast¬ 
ing  by  the  string,  or  spit,  came  in  a  century  or  two  later,  I  forget 
in  whose  dynasty.  By  such  slow  degrees,  concludes  the  manu¬ 
script,  do  the  most  useful,  and  seemingly  the  most  obvious  arts, 
make  their  way  among  mankind. 
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VII.  DESCRIPTIVE  AND  DRAMATIC. 

MEN  WILL  A  WAKE.— Victor  Hugo. 

Yes  :  there  will  be  a  rewakening  !  Yes  :  men  will  come  out 
of  this  stupor  which,  for  such  a  people,  is  shame  !  Aud  when 
France  shall  awake — when  she  shall  open  her  eyes,  and  distinguish 
objects — when  she  shall  see  that  which  is  before  her  and  at  her 
side,  she  will  recoil — this  France  will — with  trembling  terror 
before  this  monstrous  olfence  which  has  dared  to  espouse  her  in 
the  darkness,  and  whose  bed  she  has  shared. 

Then  the  supreme  hour  will  tell.  The  sceptics  will  smile  and 
maintain  their  view.  They  will  say  :  “  They  say,  hope  for  no¬ 
thing.  This  reign,  according  to  you,  is  the  shame  of  France.  So 
be  it.  This  shame  is  quoted  at  the  Bourse — hope  for  nothing. 
You  are  poets  and  dreamers  if  you  hope.  Look  then  at  the 
tribune,  the  press,  intelligence,  speech,  thought,  all  which  was 
liberty,  has  disappeared.  Yesterday  these  moved,  were  quieted ; 
lived  ;  to-day  they  were  petrified. 

“  Well,  one  is  content;  one  accommodates  himself  to  the  petri¬ 
faction.  One  makes  use  of  it;  one  does  business  with  it.  One 
sees  how  much  as  usual  society  continues  upon  it;  and  plenty  of 
honest  people  find  things  go  well. 

“  Why  do  you  desire  that  the  situation  should  change  ?  Why 
do  you  wish  that  it  should  end  ?  Do  not  delude  yourself ;  this 
thing  is  solid ;  it  is  the  present  and  the  future  !  !” 

We  are  in  Russia.  The  Neva  is  frozen.  They  build  houses  on 
it ;  heavy  carriages  roll  on  its  surface.  It  is  no  longer  water,  it  is 
rock.  The  passers-by  go  and  come  on  this  marble  which  has  been 
a  river ;  they  improvise  a  city;  they  trace  out  the  streets;  they 
open  the  shops  ;  they  sell,  they  buy,  they  drink  ;  they  eat,  they 
sleep,  they  light  fires  on  this  water.  They  can  permit  themselves 
anything.  Fear  nothing;  do  what  you  please;  laugh,  dance — it 
is  more  solid  than  dry  land.  It  actually  sounds  under  the  foot 
like  granite.  Long  live  winter  !  long  live  ice  !  There  is  ice,  and 
it  shall  stand  for  ever.  And  look  at  the  heavens.  Is  it  day  ?  is 
it  night  ?  A  gleam  wan  and  pale  crawls  over  the  snow.  One 
would  say  that  the  sun  is  dead. 

No ;  thou  art  not  dead,  Liberty.  On  a  day,  and  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  they  least  expect  it ;  at  the  hour  when  they  had  most 
profoundly  forgotten  thee,  thou  shalt  arise.  O  dazzling  sight ! 
One  will  see  thy  star-like  face  suddenly  come  out  from  the  earth 
and  shine  on  the  horizon.  On  all  this  snow,  this  ice,  this  hard, 
white  plain  ;  on  this  water  become  block,  thou  shalt  dart  thy 
golden  arrow,  thy  bright  and  burning  ray,  thy  light,  thy  heat,  thy 
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life.  And  then  !  do  you  hear  that  dull  sound  ?  Do  you  hear 
that  cracking  deep  and  dreadful  ?  It  is  the  breaking  of  the  ice  ! 
It  is  the  Neva  which  is  tearing  loose  !  It  is  the  river  which 
retakes  its  course  ! 

It  is  the  water  alive,  joyous,  and  terrible,  which  takes  off  the 
ice,  which  is  hideous  and  dead,  and  crushes  it.  It  was  granite, 
said  you  ;  see,  it  splits  like  glass.  It  is  the  breaking  up  of  the 
ice,  I  tell  you. 

It  is  truth,  which  is  coming  again.  It  is  progress,  which  re 
commences.  It  is  humanity,  which  again  begins  its  march,  which 
drifts  full  of  fragments,  which  draws  away,  roots  out,  carries  off, 
strikes  together,  mingles,  crushes,  and  drowns  in  its  waves,  like 
the  poor  miserable  furniture  of  a  ruin,  not  only  the  upstart  em¬ 
pire  of  Louis  Bonaparte,  but  all  the  establishments  and  all  the  re¬ 
sults  of  ancient  and  eternal  despotism.  Look  at  all  this  pass  by 
It  is  disappearing  for  ever.  You  will  never  see  it  more  See  that 
book  half  sunk;  it  is  the  old  code  of  iniquity.  That  tressel-work 
which  has  just  been  swallowed  up  is  the  throne  !  And  this  other 
tressel-work  which  is  going  off,  it  is — the  scaffold  !  And  for  this 
immense  engulfing,  and  for  this  supreme  victory  of  life  over  death, 
what  has  been  the  power  necessary  ?  One  of  thy  looks,  0  Sun  ! 
One  of  thy  rays,  0  Liberty  ! 


THE  FIRST  PREDICTED  ECLIPSE.— Ormsby  M.  Mitchel. 

To  predict  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  the  astronomer  must  sweep 
forward,  from  new  moon  to  new  moon,  until  he  finds  some  new 
moon  which  should  occur,  while  the  moon  was  in  the  act  of 
crossing  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the  sun’s  track.  'This 
certainly  was  possible.  He  knew  the  exact  period  from  new  moon  to 
new  moon,  and  from  one  crossing  of  the  ecliptic  to  another.  With 
eager  eye  he  seizes  the  moon’s  place  in  the  heavens,  and  her  age, 
and  rapidly  computes  where  she  will  be  at  her  next  change.  He 
finds  the  new  moon  occurring  far  from  the  sun’s  track;  he  runs 
round  another  revolution ;  the  place  of  the  new  moon  falls  closer 
to  the  sun’s  path,  and  the  next  yet  closer,  until  reaching  forward 
with  piercing  intellectual  vigor,  he  at  last  finds  a  new7  moon 
which  occurs  precisely  at  the  computed  time  of  her  passage  across 
the  sun’s  track.  Here  he  makes  his  stand,  and  on  the  day  of  the 
occurrence  of  that  new  moon,  he  announces  to  the  startled 
inhabitants  of  the  world,  that  the  sun  shall  expire  in  dark  eclipse. 
Bold  prediction  !  Mysterious  prophet!  with  what  scorn  must  the 
unthinking  world  have  received  this  solemn  declaration!  How 
slowly  do  the  moons  roll  away,  and  with  intense  anxiety  does  the 
stern  philosopher  await  the  coming  of  that  day  which  should 
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crown  him  with  victory,  or  dash  him  to  the  ground  in  ruiu  and 
disgrace !  Time  to  him  moves  on  leaden  wings ;  day  after  day, 
and  at  last  hour  after  hour,  roll  heavily  away.  The  last  night  is 
gone — the  moon  has  disappeared  from  his  eagle  gaze  in  her 
approach  to  the  sun,  and  the  dawn  of  the  eventful  day  breaks  in 
beauty  on  a  slumbering  world. 

This  daring  man,  stern  in  his  faith, climbs  alone  to  his  rocky 
home,  and  greets  the  sun  as  he  rises  and  mounts  the  heavens, 
scattering  brightness  and  glory  in  his  path.  Beneath  him  is 
spread  out  the  populous  city,  already  teeming  with  life  and 
activity.  The  busy  morning  hum  rises  on  the  still  air  and 
reaches  the  watching  place  of  the  solitary  astronomer.  The 
thousands  below  him,  unconscious  of  his  intense  anxiety,  buoyant 
with  life,  joyously  pursue  their  rounds  of  business,  their  cycles  of 
amusement.  The  sun  slowly  climbs  the  heavens,  round  and 
bright  and  full-orbed.  The  lone  tenant  of  the  mountain-top 
almost  begins  to  waver  in  the  sternness  of  his  faith,  as  the 
morning  hour  rolls  away.  But  the  time  of  his  triumph,  long 
delayed,  at  length  begins  to  dawn  ;  a  pale  and  sickly  hue  creeps 
over  the  face  of  nature.  The  sun  has  reached  his  highest  point, 
but  his  splendor  is  dimmed,  his  light  is  feeble.  At  last  it  comes  ! 
Blackness  is  eating  away  his  round  disc, — onward  with  slow  but 
steady  pace,  the  dark  veil  moves  blacker  than  a  thousand  nights — 
the  gloom  deepens — the  ghastly  hue  of  death  covers  the  universe — 
the  last  ray  is  gone,  and  horror  reigns.  A  wail  of  terror  fills  the 
murky  air, — the  clangor  of  brazen  trumpets  resounds, — an  agony 
of  despair  dashes  the  stricken  millions  to  the  ground,  while  that 
lone  man,  erect  on  his  rocky  summit,  with  arms  outstretched  to 
heaven,  pours  forth  the  grateful  gushings  of  his  heart  to  God,  who 
had  crowned  his  efforts  with  triumphant  victory.  Search  the 
records  of  our  race,  and  point  me,  if  you  can,  to  a  scene  more 
grand,  more  beautiful.  It  is  to  me  the  proudest  victory  that 
genius  ever  won.  It  was  the  conquering  of  nature,  of  ignorance, 
of  superstition,  of  terror,  all  at  a  single  blow,  and  that  blow 
struck  by  a  single  arm.  And  now  do  you  demand  the  name  of 
this  wonderful  man!  Alas!  what  a  lesson  of  the  instability  of 
earthly  fame  are  we  taught  in  this  simple  recital  !  He  who  had 
raised  himself  immeasurably  above  his  race — who  must  have  been 
regarded  by  his  fellows  as  little  less  than  a  god,  who  had  inscribed 
his  fame  on  the  very  heavens,  and  had  written  it  in  the  sun,  with 
a  -‘pen  of  iron,  and  the  point  of  a  diamond,”  even  this  one  has 
perished  from  the  earth — name,  age,  country,  are  all  swept  into 
oblivion,  but  his  proud  achievement  stands.  The  monument 
reared  to  his  honor  stands,  and  although  the  touch  of  time  has 
effaced  the  lettering  of  his  name,  it  is  powerless,  and  cannot  destroy 
the  fruits  of  his  victory. 
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A  thousand  years  rolled  by :  the  astronomer  stands  on  the  watch 
tower  of  old  Babylon,  and  writes  for  posterity  the  records  of  an 
eclipse;  this  record  escapes  destruction,  and  is  safely  wafted  down 
the  stream  of  time.  A  thousand  years  roll  away;  the  old  astrono¬ 
mer,  surrounded  by  the  fierce,  but  wondering  Arab,  again  writes, 
and  marks  the  day  which  witnesses  the  sun’s  decay.  A  thousand 
years  roll  heavily  away :  once  more  the  astronomer  writes  from 
amidst  the  gay  throng  that  crowds  the  brightest  capital  of  Europe. 
Record  is  compared  with  record,  date  with  date,  revolution  with 
revolution,  the  past  and  present  are  linked  together,— another 
struggle  commences,  and  another  victory  is  won  Little  did  the 
Babylonian  dream  that  he  was  observing  for  one  who  after  the 
lapse  of  three  thousand  years,  should  rest  upon  this  very  record, 
the  successful  resolution  of  one  of  nature’s  darkest  mysteries. 


HYDER  ALPS  IN  V' A  SI  ON  OF  THE  CARNATIC. 

Edmund  Burke. 

Among  the  victims  to  this  magnificent  plan  of  universal  plun¬ 
der,  worthy  of  the  heroic  avarice  of  the  projectors,  you  have  all 
heard  (and  he  has  made  himself  to  be  well  remembered)  of  an 
Indian  chief  called  Hyder  Ali  Khan.  This  man  possessed  the 
western,  as  the  company  under  the  name  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot 
does  the  eastern  division  of  the  Carnatic.  It  was  among  the  lead¬ 
ing  measures  in  the  design  of  this  cabal  (according  to  their  own 
emphatic  language)  to  extirpate  this  Hyder  Ali.  They  declared 
the  Nabob  of  Arcot  to  be  his  sovereign,  and  himself  to  be  a  rebel, 
and  publicly  invested  their  instrument  with  the  sovereignty  of  the 
kingdom  of  Mysore.  But  their  victim  was  not  of  the  passive  kind. 
They  were  soon  obliged  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  and  close 
alliance  with  this  rebel,  at  the  gates  of  Madras.  Both  before  and 
since  that  treaty,  every  principle  of  policy  pointed  out  this  power 
as  a  natural  alliance ;  and  on  his  part,  it  was  courted  by  every  sort 
of  amicable  office.  But  the  cabinet  council  of  English  creditors 
would  not  suffer  their  Nabob  of  Arcot  to  sign  the  treaty,  nor  even 
to  give  to  a  prince,  at  least  his  equal,  the  ordinary  titles  of  respect 
and  courtesy.  From  that  time  forward,  a  continued  plot  was  car¬ 
ried  on  within  the  divan,  black  and  white,  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot, 
for  the  destruction  of  Hyder  Ali.  As  to  the  outward  members 
of  the  double,  or  rather  treble,  government  of  Madras,  which  had 
signed  the  treaty,  they  were  always  prevented  by  some  overruling 
influence  (which  they  do  not  describe,  but  which  cannot  be  mis¬ 
understood)  from  performing  what  justice  and  interest  combined 
so  evidently  to  enforce. 

When  at  length  Hyder  Ali  found  that  he  had  to  do  with  men 
who  either  would  sign  no  convention,  or  whom  no  treaty  and  no 
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signature  could  bind,  and  who  were  the  determined  enemies  of 
human  intercourse  itself,  he  decreed  to  make  the  country  possessed 
by  these  incorrigible  and  predestinated  criminals  a  memorable 
example  to  mankind.  He  resolved,  in  the  gloomy  recesses  of  a 
mind  capacious  of  such  things,  to  leave  the  whole  Carnatic  an 
everlasting  monument  of  vengeance;  and  to  put  perpetual  desola¬ 
tion  as  a  barrier  between  him  and  those  against  whom  the  faith 
which  holds  the  moral  elements  of  the  world  together  was  no  pro¬ 
tection.  He  became  at  length  so  confident  of  his  force,  so  col¬ 
lected  in  his  might,  that  he  made  no  secret  whatsoever  of  his 
dreadful  resolution.  Having  terminated  his  disputes  with  every 
enemy,  and  every  rival,  who  buried  their  mutual  animosities  in 
their  common  detestation  against  the  creditors  of  the  Nabob  of 
Arcot,  he  drew  from  every  quarter  whatever  a  savage  ferocity 
could  add  to  his  new  rudiments  in  the  arts  of  destruction;  and 
compounding  all  the  materials  of  fury,  havoc,  and  desolation,  into 
one  black  cloud,  he  hung  for  awhile  on  the  declivities  of  the 
mountains.  Whilst  the  authors  of  all  these  evils  were  idly  and 
stupidly  gazing  on  this  menacing  meteor,  which  blackened  all 
their  horizon,  it  suddenly  hurst,  and  poured  down  the  whole  of  its 
contents  upon  the  plains  of  the  Carnatic.  Then  ensued  a  scene 
of  woe,  the  like  of  which  no  eye  had  seen,  no  heart  conceived, 
and  which  no  tongue  can  adequately  tell.  All  the  horrors  of  war 
before  known  or  heard  of  were  mercy  to  that  new  havoc.  A  storm 
of  universal  fire  blasted  every  field,  consumed  every  house,  destroyed 
every  temple.  The  miserable  inhabitants  flying  from  their  flaming 
villages,  in  part  were  slaughtered ;  others,  without  regard  to  sex, 
to  age,  to  the  respect  of  rank,  or  sacredness  of  function ;  fathers 
torn  from  children,  husbands  from  wives,  enveloped  in  a  whirl¬ 
wind  of  cavalry,  and  amidst  the  goading  spears  of  drivers,  and 
the  trampling  of  pursuing  horses,  were  swept  into  captivity,  in  an 
unknown  and  hostile  land.  Those  who  were  able  to  evade  this 
tempest,  fled  to  the  walled  cities.  But  escaping  from  fire,  sword, 
and  exile,  they  fell  into  the  jaws  of  famine. 

The  alms  of  the  settlement,  in  this  dreadful  exigency,  were 
certainly  liberal;  and  all  was  done  by  charity  that  private  charity 
could  do  :  but  it  was  a  people  in  beggary ;  it  was  a  nation  which 
stretched  out  its  hands  for  food.  For  months  together  these  crea¬ 
tures  of  sufferance,  whose  very  excess  and  luxury  in  their  most 
plenteous  days  had  fallen  short  of  the  allowance  of  our  austerest 
fasts,  silent,  patient,  resigned,  without  sedition  or  disturbance, 
almost  without  complaint,  perished  by  a  hundred  a  day  in  the 
streets  of  Madras ;  every  day  seventy  at  least  laid  their  bodies  in 
the  streets,  or  in  the  glacis  of  Tanjore,  and  expired  of  famine  in 
the  granary  of  India.  I  was  going  to  awake  your  justice  towards 
this  unhappy  part  of  our  fellow-citizens,  by  bringing  before  you 
25  t 
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some  of  the  circumstances  of  this  plague  of  hunger.  Of  all  the 
calamities  which  beset  and  waylay  the  life  of  man,  this  comes  the 
nearest  to  our  heart,  and  is  that  wherein  the  proudest  of  us  all 
feels  himself  to  be  nothing  more  than  he  is :  but  I  find  myself 
unable  to  manage  it  with  decorum :  these  details  are  of  a  species 
of  horror  so  nauseous  and  disgusting;  they  are  so  degrading  to 
the  sufferers  and  to  the  hearers;  they  are  so  humiliating  to  human 
nature  itself,  that  on  better  thoughts,  I  find  it  more  advisable  to 
throw  a  pall  over  this  hideous  object,  and  to  leave  it  to  your  general 
conceptions. 

For  eighteen  months,  without  intermission,  this  destruction 
raged  from  the  gates  of  Madras  to  the  gates  of  Tanjore;  and  so 
completely  did  these  masters  in  their  art,  Hyder  Ali,  and  his  more 
ferocious  son,  absolve  themselves  of  their  impious  vow,  that  when 
the  British  armies  traversed,  as  they  did,  the  Carnatic  for  hundreds 
of  miles  in  all  directions,  through  the  whole  line  of  their  march, 
they  did  not  see  one  man,  not  one  woman,  not  one  child,  not  one 
four-footed  beast  of  any  description  whatever.  One  dead  uniform 
silence  reigned  over  the  whole  region.  With  the  inconsiderable 
exceptions  of  the  narrow  vicinage  of  some  few  forts,  I  wish  to  be 
understood  as  speaking  literally.  I  mean  to  produce  to  you  more 
than  three  witnesses,  above  all  exception,  who  will  support  this 
assertion  in  its  full  extent.  That  hurricane  of  war  passed  through 
every  part  of  the  central  provinces  of  the  Carnatic.  Six  or  seven 
districts  to  the  north  and  to  the  south  (and  these  not  wholly  un¬ 
touched)  escaped  the  general  ravage. 


LIBERTY  AND  SLAVERY. — Laurence  Sterne. 

And  as  for  the  Bastile,  the  terror  is  in  the  word.  Make  the 
most  of  it  you  can,  said  I  to  myself,  the  Bastile  is  hut  another 
word  for  a  tower,  and  a  tower  is  but  another  word  for  a  house  you 
can’t  get  out  of.  Mercy  on  the  gouty !  for  they  are  in  it  twice  a 
year;  but  with  nine  livres  a  day,  and  pen,  and  ink,  and  paper, 
and  patience,  albeit  a  man  can’t  get  out,  he  may  do  very  well 
within,  at  least  for  a  month  or  six  weeks;  at  the  end  of  which,  if 
he  is  a  harmless  fellow,  his  innocence  appears,  and  he  comes  out 
a  better  and  wiser  man  than  he  went  in. 

I  had  some  occasion  (I  forget  what)  to  step  into  the  court-yard 
as  I  settled  this  account;  and  remember  I  walked  down  stairs  in 
no  small  triumph  with  the  conceit  of  my  reasoning.  Beshrew  the 
sombre  pencil !  said  I,  vauntingly,  for  I  envy  not  its  powers  which 
paints  the  evils  of  life  with  so  hard  and  deadly  a  coloring.  The 
mind  sits  terrified  at  the  objects  she  has  magnified  herself  and 
blackened  :  reduce  them  to  their  proper  size  and  hue,  she  over- 
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looks  them.  ’Tis  true,  said  I,  correcting  the  proposition,  the  Bastile 
is  not  an  evil  to  be  despised;  but  strip  it  of  its  towers,  fill  up  the 
fosse,  unbarricade  the  doors,  call  it  simply  a  confinement,  and 
suppose  ’tis  some  tyrant  of  a  distemper  and  not  of  a  man  which 
holds  you  in  it,  the  evil  vanishes,  and  you  bear  the  other  half 
without  complaint.  I  was  interrupted  in  the  heyday  of  this 
soliloquy  with  a  voice  which  I  took  to  be  of  a  child,  which  com¬ 
plained  “  it  could  not  get  out.”  I  looked  up  and  down  the  passage, 
and  seeing  neither  man,  woman,  nor  child,  I  went  out  without 
further  attention.  In  my  return  back  through  the  passage,  I 
heard  the  same  words  repeated  twice  over ;  and  looking  up,  I  saw 
it  was  a  starling  hung  in  a  little  cage  ;  “  I  can’t  get  out,  I  can't 
get  out,”  said  the  starling.  I  stood  looking  at  the  bird ;  and  to 
every  person  who  came  through  the  passage,  it  ran  fluttering  to  the 
side  towards  which  they  approached  it,  with  the  same  lamentation 
of  its  captivity — 11 1  can’t  get  out,”  said  the  starling.  God  help 
thee  !  said  I,  but  I’ll  let  thee  out,  cost  what  it  will;  so  I  turned 
about  the  cage  to  get  the  door.  It  was  twisted  and  double  twisted 
so  fast  with  wire  there  was  no  getting  it  open  without  pulling  the 
cage  to  pieces.  I  took  both  hands  to  it.  The  bird  flew  to  the 
place  where  I  was  attempting  his  deliverance,  and  thrusting  his 
head  through  the  trellis,  pressed  his  breast  against  it  as  if  impa¬ 
tient;  I  fear,  poor  creature,  said  I,  I  cannot  set  thee  at  liberty. 
“No,”  said  the  starling,  “I  can’t  get  out;  I  can’t  get  out,”  said 
the  starling.  I  vow  I  never  had  my  affections  more  tenderly 
awakened;  or  do  I  remember  an  incident  in  my  life  where  the 
dissipated  spirit,  to  which  my  reason  had  been  a  bubble,  were  so 
suddenly  called  home.  Mechanical  as  the  notes  were,  yet  so  true  in 
tune  to  nature  were  they  chanted,  that  in  one  moment  they  over¬ 
threw  all  my  systematic  reasonings  upon  the  Bastile;  and  I  heavily 
walked  up  stairs,  unsaying  every  word  I  had  said  in  going  down 
them. 

Disguise  thyself  as  thou  wilt,  still,  Slavery,  said  I,  still  thou  art 
a  bitter  draught,  and  though  thousands  in  ail  ages  have  been  made 
to  drink  of  thee,  thou  art  no  less  bitter  on  that  account.  ’Tis 
thou,  thrice  sweet  and  gracious  goddess,  addressing  myself  to 
Liberty,  whom  all  in  public  or  in  private  worship,  whose  taste  is 
grateful,  and  ever  will  be  so,  till  nature  herself  shall  change ;  no 
tint  of  words  can  spot  thy  snowy  mantle,  or  chemic  power  turn 
thy  sceptre  into  iron  :  with  thee  to  smile  upon  him  as  he  eats  his 
crust,  the  swain  is  happier  than  his  monarch,  from  whose  court 
thou  art  exiled.  Gracious  Heaven  !  cried  I,  kneeling  dowu  upon 
the  last  step  but  one  in  my  ascent,  grant  me  but  health,  thou 
great  bestower  of  it,  and  give  me  but  this  fair  goddess  as  my 
companion,  and  shower  down  thy  mitres,  if  it  seems  good  unto 
thy  divine  providence,  upon  those  heads  which  are  aching  for 
them. 
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The  bird  in  his  cage  pursued  me  into  my  room.  I  sat  down  close 
to  my  table,  and  leaning  my  head  upon  my  hand,  I  began  to  figure 
to  myself  the  miseries  of  confinement.  I  was  in  a  right  frame  for 
it,  and  so  I  gave  full  scope  to  my  imagination.  I  was  going  to 
begin  with  the  millions  of  my  fellow-creatures  born  to  no  inherit¬ 
ance  but  slavery ;  but  finding,  however  affecting  the  picture  was, 
that  I  could  not  bring  it  near  me,  and  that  the  multitude  of  sad 
groups  in  it  did  but  distract  me,  I  took  a  single  captive,  and 
having  first  shut  him  up  in  his  dungeon,  I  then  looked  through  the 
twilight  of  his  grated  door  to  take  his  picture.  I  beheld  his  body 
half-wasted  away  with  long  expectation  and  confinement,  and  felt 
what  kind  of  sickness  of  the  heart  it  was  which  rises  from  hope 
deferred.  Upon  looking  nearer,  I  saw  him  pale  and  feverish  ;  in 
thirty  years  the  western  breeze  had  not  once  fanned  his  blood;  he 
had  seen  no  sun,  no  moon,  in  all  that  time,  nor  had  the  voice  of 
friend  or  kinsman  breathed  through  his  lattice ;  his  children — but 
here  my  heart  began  to  bleed,  and  I  was  forced  to  go  on  with  another 
part  of  the  portrait.  He  was  sitting  upon  the  ground  upon  a  little 
straw,  in  the  further  corner  of  his  dungeon,  which  was  alternately 
his  chair  and  bed  :  a  little  calendar  of  small  sticks  lay  at  the 
head  notched  all  over  with  the  dismal  days  and  nights  he  had 
passed  there ;  he  had  one  of  these  little  sticks  in  his  hand,  and 
with  a  rusty  nail  he  was  etching  another  day  of  misery  to  add  to 
the  heap.  As  I  darkened  the  little  light  he  had,  he  lifted  up  a 
hopeless  eye  towards  the  door,  then  cast  it  down,  shook  his  head 
and  went  on  with  his  work  of  affliction.  I  heard  his  chains  upon 
his  legs,  as  he  turned  his  body  to  lay  his  little  stick  upon  the 
bundle.  He  gave  a  deep  sigh;  I  saw  the  iron  enter  into  his  soul. 
I  burst  into  tears ;  I  could  not  sustain  the  picture  of  confinement 
which  my  fancy  had  drawn. 


LOSS  OF  THE  ARCTIC. — Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

It  was  autumn.  Hundreds  had  wended  their  way  from  pil¬ 
grimages;  from  Rome  and  its  treasures  of  dead  art,  and  its  glory 
of  living  nature ;  from  the  sides  of  the  Switzer’s  mountains,  from 
the  capitals  of  various  nations ;  all  of  them  saying  in  their  hearts, 
we  will  wait  for  the  September  gales  to  have  done  with  their 
equinoctial  fury,  and  then  we  will  embark  ;  we  will  glide  across 
the  appeased  ocean,  and  in  the  gorgeous  month  of  October,  we 
will  greet  our  longed-for  native  land,  and  our  heart-loved  homes. 

And  so  the  throng  streamed  along  from  Berlin,  from  Paris, 
from  the  Orient,  converging  upon  London,  still  hastening  toward 
the  welcome  ship,  and  narrowing  every  day  the  circle  of  engage¬ 
ments  and  preparations.  They  crowded  aboard.  Never  had  the 
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Anctic  borne  such  a  host  of  passengers,  not  passengers  so  nearly  re¬ 
lated  to  so  many  of  us. 

The  hour  was  come.  The  signal  ball  fell  at  Greenwich.  It  was 
noon  also  at  Liverpool.  The  anchors  were  weighed  ;  the  great 
hull  swayed  to  the  current;  the  national  colors  streamed  abroad, 
as  if  themselves  instinct  with  life  and  national  sympathy.  The 
bell  strikes ;  the  wheels  revolve ;  the  signal  gun  beats  its  echoes 
in  upon  every  structure  along  the  shore,  and  the  Arctic  glides 
joyfully  forth  from  the  Mersey,  and  turns  her  prow  to  the  winding 
channel,  and  begins  her  homeward  run.  The  pilot  stood  at  the 
wheel,  and  men  saw  him.  Death  sat  upon  the  prow,  and  no  eye 
beheld  him.  Whoever  stood  at  the  wheel  in  all  the  voyage,  Death 
was  the  pilot  that  steered  the  craft,  and  none  knew  it.  He  neither 
revealed  his  presence  nor  whispered  his  errand. 

And  so  hope  was  effulgent,  and  lithe  gayety  disported  itself,  and 
joy  was  with  every  guest.  Amid  all  the  inconveniencies  of  the 
voyage,  there  was  still  that  which  hushed  every  murmur, — 
“  Home  is  not  far  away.”  And  every  morning  it  was  still  one 
night  nearer  home  !  Eight  days  had  passed.  They  beheld  that 
distant  bank  of  mist  that  for  ever  haunts  the  vast  shallows  of  New¬ 
foundland.  Boldly  they  made  it ;  and  plunging  in,  its  pliant 
wreaths  wrapped  them  about.  They  shall  never  emerge. — The 
last  sunlight  has  flashed  from  that  deck.  The  last  voyage  is  done 
to  ship  and  passengers.  At  noon  there  came  noiselessly  stealing 
from  the  north  that  fated  instrument  of  destruction.  In  that 
mysterious  shroud,  that  vast  atmosphere  of  mist,  both  steamers 
were  holding  their  way  with  rushing  prow  and  roaring  wheels,  but 
invisible. 

At  a  league’s  distance,  unconscious,  and  at  near  approach  un¬ 
warned  ;  within  hail,  and  bearing  right  toward  each  other,  unseen, 
unfelt,  till  in  a  moment  more,  emerging  from  the  gray  mists,  the 
ill-omened  Yesta  dealt  her  deadly  stroke  to  the  Arctic.  The 
death-blow  was  scarcely  felt  along  the  mighty  hull.  She  neither 
reeled  nor  shivered.  Neither  commander  nor  officers  deemed  that 
they  had  suffered  harm.  Prompt  upon  humanity,  the  brave  Luce 
(let  his  name  be  ever  spoken  with  admiration  and  respect)  ordered 
away  his  boat  with  the  first  officer  to  inquire  if  the  stranger  had 
suffered  harm.  As  Gourley  went  over  the  ship’s  side,  Oh,  that 
some  good  angel  had  called  to  the  brave  commander  in  the  words 
of  Paul  on  a  like  occasion,  “  Except  these  abide  in  the  ship,  ye 
cannot  be  saved.” 

They  departed,  and  with  them  the  hope  of  the  ship,  for  now 
the  waters  gaining  upon  the  hold,  and  rising  up  upon  the  fires, 
revealed  the  mortal  blow.  Oh,  had  now  that  stern,  brave  mate, 
Gourley,  been  on  deck,  whom  the  sailors  were  wont  to  mind, — 
bad  he  stood  to  execute  efficiently  the  commander’s  will, — we  may 
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believe  that  we  should  not  have  had  to  blush  for  the  cowardice 
and  recreancy  of  the  crew,  nor  weep  for  the  untimely  dead.  But, 
apparently,  each  subordinate  officer  lost  all  presence  of  mind,  then 
courage,  and  so  honor.  In  a  wild  scramble,  that  ignoble  mob  of 
firemen,  engineers,  waiters  and  crew,  rushed  for  the  boats,  and 
abandoned  the  helpless  women,  children,  and  men  to  the  mercy  of 
the  deep  !  Four  hours  there  were  from  the  catastrophe  of  the 
collision  to  the  catastrophe  of  sinking  ! 

Oh,  what  a  burial  was  here  1  Not  as  when  one  is  borne  from  his 
home,  among  weeping  throngs,  and  gently  carried  to  the  green 
fields,  and  laid  peaceably  beneath  the  turf  and  the  flowers.  No 
priest  stood  to  pronounce  a  burial  service.  It  was  an  ocean  grave. 
The  mists  alone  shrouded  the  burial  place.  No  spade  prepared 
the  grave,  nor  sexton  filled  the  hollowed  earth.  Down,  down  they 
sank,  and  the  quick  returning  waters  smoothed  out  every  ripple, 
and  left  the  sea  as  if  it  had  not  been. 


THE  INDIANS. — Joseph  Story. 

There  is,  in  the  fate  of  these  unfortunate  beings,  much  to 
awaken  our  sympathy,  and  much  to  disturb  the  sobriety  of  our 
judgment;  much  which  may  be  urged  to  excuse  their  own  atroci¬ 
ties;  much  in  their  characters,  which  betrays  us  into  an  involun¬ 
tary  admiration.  What  can  be  more  melancholy  than  their  history  ? 
By  a  law  of  their  nature,  they  seem  destined  to  a  slow,  but  sure 
extinction.  Everywhere,  at  the  approach  of  the  white  man,  they 
fade  away.  We  hear  the  rustling  of  their  footsteps,  like  that  of 
the  withered  leaves  of  autumn,  and  they  are  gone  for  ever.  They 
pass  mournfully  by  us,  and  they  return  no  more.  Two  centuries 
ago,  the  smoke  of  their  wigwams  and  the  fires  of  their  councils 
rose  in  every  valley,  from  Hudson’s  Bay  to  the  farthest  Florida, 
from  the  ocean  to  the  Mississippi  and  the  lakes.  The  shouts  of 
victory  and  the  war-dance  rang  through  the  mountains  and  the 
glades.  The  thick  arrows  and  the  deadly  tomahawk  whistled 
through  the  forests;  and  the  hunter’s  trace  and  dark  encampment 
startled  the  wild  beasts  in  their  lairs.  The  warriors  stood  forth  in 
their  glory.  The  young  listened  to  the  songs  of  other  days.  The 
mothers  played  with  their  infants,  and  gazed  on  the  scene  with 
warm  hopes  of  the  future.  The  aged  sat  down ;  but  they  wept 
not.  They  should  soon  be  at  rest  in  fairer  regions,  where  the 
Great  Spirit  dwelt,  in  a  home  prepared  for  the  brave,  beyond  the 
western  skies.  Braver  men  never  lived-;  truer  men  never  drew 
the  bow.  They  had  courage,  and  fortitude,  and  sagacity,  and 
perseverance,  beyond  most  of  the  human  race.  They  shrank  from 
no  dangers,  and  they  feared  no  hardships.  If  they  had  the  vices 
of  savage  life,  they  had  the  virtues  also.  They  were  true  to  their 
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country,  their  friends,  and  their  homes.  If  they  forgave  not 
injury,  neither  did  they  forget  kindness.  If  their  vengeance  was 
terrible,  their  fidelity  and  generosity  were  unconquerable  also. 
Their  love,  like  their  hate,  stopped  not  on  this  side  of  the  grave. 

But  where  are  they?  Where  are  the  villagers,  and  warriors, 
and  youth ;  the  sachems  and  the  tribes ;  the  hunters  and  their 
families  ?  They  have  perished.  They  are  consumed.  The  wast¬ 
ing  pestilence  has  not  alone  done  the  mighty  work.  No, — nor 
famine,  nor  war.  There  has  been  a  mightier  power,  a  moral  canker, 
which  has  eaten  into  their  heart-cores — a  plague,  which  the  touch 
of  the  white  man  communicated — a  poison,  which  betrayed  them 
into  a  lingering  ruin.  The  winds  of  the  Atlantic  fan  not  a  single 
region,  which  they  may  now  call  their  own.  Already  the  last 
feeble  remnants  of  the  race  are  preparing  for  their  journey  be¬ 
yond  the  Mississippi.  I  see  them  leave  their  miserable  homes, 
the  aged,  the  helpless,  the  women,  and  the  warriors,  “  few  and 
faint,  yet  fearless  still.”  The  ashes  are  cold  on  their  native 
hearths.  The  smoke  no  longer  curls  round  their  lowly  cabins. 
They  move  on  with  a  slow,  unsteady  step.  The  white  man  is 
upon  their  heels,  for  terror  or  despatch ;  but  they  heed  him  not. 
They  turn  to  take  a  last  look  of  their  deserted  villages.  They 
cast  a  last  glance  upon  the  graves  of  their  fathers.  They  shed  no 
tears;  they  utter  no  cries;  they  heave  no  groans.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  in  their  hearts  which  passes  speech.  There  is  something 
in  their  looks,  not  of  vengeance  or  submission ;  but  of  hard  neces¬ 
sity,  which  stifles  both  ;  which  chokes  all  utterance ;  which  has 
no  aim  or  method.  It  is  courage  absorbed  in  despair.  They  lin¬ 
ger  but  for  a  moment.  Their  look  is  onward.  They  have  passed 
the  fatal  stream.  It  shall  never  be  repassed  by  them, — no,  never. 
Yet  there  lies  not  between  us  and  them  an  impassable  gulf.  They 
know  and  feel  that  there  is  for  them  still  one  remove  further,  not 
distant,  nor  unseen.  It  is  to  the  general  burial-ground  of  their 
race. 

Reason  as  we  may,  it  is  impossible  not  to  read  in  such  a  fate 
much  that  we  know  not  how  to  interpret;  much  of  provocation  to 
cruel  deeds  and  deep  resentments;  much  of  apology  for  wrong 
and  perfidy ;  much  of  pity  mingling  with  indignation ;  much  of 
doubt  and  misgiving  as  to  the  past ;  much  of  painful  recollections ; 
much  of  dark  forebodings. 


THE  INDIAN. — Edward  Everett. 

Think  of  the  country  for  which  the  Indians  fought !  Who 
can  blame  them  ?  As  Philip  looked  down  from  his  seat  on  Mount 
Hope,  that  glorious  eminence,  that 
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- “throne  of  royal  state,  which  far 

Outshone  the  wealth  of  Ormus  or  of  Ind, 

Or  where  the  gorgeous  east,  with  richest  hand, 

Showers  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearl  and  gold 

as  he  looked  down,  and  beheld  the  lovely  scene  which  spread  be¬ 
neath,  at  a  summer  sunset — the  distant  hill-tops  blazing  with  gold, 
the  slanting  beams  streaming  across  the  waters,  the  broad  plains, 
the  island  groups,  the  majestic  forest — could  he  be  blamed,  if  his 
heart  burned  within  him,  as  he  beheld  it  all  passing,  by  no  tardy 
process,  from  beneath  his  control,  into  the  hands  of  the  stranger  ? 

As  the  river  chieftains- — the  lords  of  the  water-falls  and  the 
mountains — ranged  this  lovely  valley,  can  it  be  wondered  at,  if 
they  beheld  with  bitterness  the  forest  disappearing  beneath  the 
settler’s  axe,  the  fishing-place  disturbed  by  his  saw-mills '!  Can 
we  not  fancy  the  feelings  with  which  some  strong-minded  savage — 
the  chief  of  the  Pocomtuck  Indians — who  should  have  ascended 
the  summit  of  the  loftiest  mountain — in  company  with  a  friendly 
settler — contemplating  the  progress  already  made  by  the  white 
man,  and  marking  the  gigantic  strides  with  which  he  was  ad¬ 
vancing  into  the  wilderness — should  fold  his  arms,  and  say  : — 

“  White  man,  there  is  an  eternal  war  between  me  and  thee !  I 
quit  not  the  land  of  my  fathers,  but  with  my  life.  In  those  woods, 
where  I  bent  my  youthful  bow,  I  will  still  hunt  the  deer ;  over 
yonder  waters  I  will  still  glide,  unrestrained,  in  my  bark  canoe. 
By  those  dashing  water-falls  I  will  still  lay  up  my  winter’s  store 
of  food ;  on  these  fertile  meadows  I  will  still  plant  my  corn. 

“Stranger!  the  land  is  mine.  I  understand  not  these  paper 
rights.  I  gave  not  my  consent,  when,  as  thou  sayest,  these  broad 
regions  were  purchased,  for  a  few  baubles,  of  my  fathers.  They 
could  sell  what  was  theirs  ;  they  could  sell  no  more.  How  could 
my  father  sell  that  which  the  Great  Spirit  sent  me  into  the  world 
to  live  upon  ?  They  knew  not  what  they  did. 

“  The  stranger  came,  a  timid  suppliant — few  and  feeble — and 
asked  to  lie  down  on  the  red  man’s  bear-skin,  and  warm  himself 
at  the  red  man’s  fire,  and  have  a  little  piece  of  land  to  raise  corn 
for  his  women  and  children  ; — and  now  he  is  become  strong,  and 
mighty,  and  bold,  and  spreads  out  his  parchment  over  the  whole, 
and  says,  1  It  is  mine.’ 

“  Stranger  !  there  is  not  room  for  us  both.  The  Great  Spirit 
has  not  made  us  to  live  together.  There  is  poison  in  the  white 
man’s  cup  ;  the  white  man’s  dog  barks  at  the  red  man’s  heels. 

“  If  I  should  leave  the  land  of  my  fathers,  whither  shall  I  fly  ? 
Shall  I  go  to  the  south,  and  dwell  among  the  graves  of  the  Pe- 
quots  ?  Shall  I  wander  to  the  west  ? — the  fierce  M ohawk — the  man- 
eater — is  my  foe.  Shall  I  fly  to  the  east  ? — the  great  water  is 
before  me.  No,  stranger;  here  I  have  lived,  and  here  will  I  die; 
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and  if  here  thou  abidest,  there  is  eternal  war  between  me  and 
thee. 

“  Thou  hast  taught  me  thy  arts  of  destruction  :  for  that  alone 
I  thank  thee.  And  now  take  heed  to  thy  steps :  the  red  man  is 
thy  foe.  When  thou  goest  forth  by  day,  my  bullet  shall  whistle 
past  thee ;  when  thou  best  down  by  night,  my  knife  is  at  thy 
throat.  The  noon-day  sun  shall  not  discover  the  enemy  ;  and  the 
darkness  of  midnight  shall  not  protect  thy  rest.  Thou  shalt  plant 
in  terror;  and  I  will  reap  in  blood.  Thou  shalt  sow  the  earth 
with  corn  ;  and  I  will  strew  it  with  ashes.  Thou  shalt  go  forth 
with  the  sickle ;  and  I  will  follow  after  with  the  scalping-knife. 
Thou  shalt  build  ;  and  I  will  burn ; — till  the  white  man  or  the 
Indian  perish  from  the  land.” 


THE  INDIANS. — Charles  Sprague. 

Not  many  generations  ago,  where  you  now  sit,  encircled  with 
all  that  exalts  and  embellishes  civilized  life,  the  rank  thistle  nod¬ 
ded  in  the  wind,  and  the  wild  fox  dug  his  hole  unscared.  Here 
lived  and  loved  another  race  of  beings.  Beneath  the  same  sun 
that  rolls  over  your  head,  the  Indiau  hunter  pursued  the  panting 
deer;  gazing  on  the  same  moon  that  smiles  for  you,  the  Indian 
lover  wooed  his  dusky  mate. 

Here,  the  wigwam  blaze  beamed  on  the  tender  and  helpless, 
and  the  council-fire  glared  on  the  wise  and  daring.  Now,  they 
dipped  their  noble  limbs  in  your  sedgy  lakes,  and  now,  they  pad- 
died  the  light  canoe  along  your  rocky  shores.  Here  they  warred ; 
the  echoing  whoop,  the  bloody  grapple,  the  defying  death-song, 
all  were  here ;  and  when  the  tiger-strife  was  over,  here  curled 
the  smoke  of  peace. 

Here,  too,  they  worshipped ;  and  from  many  a  dark  bosom  went 
up  a  fervent  prayer  to  the  Great  Spirit.  He  had  not  written  his 
laws  for  them  on  tables  of  stone,  but  he  had  traced  them  on  the 
tables  of  their  hearts.  The  poor  child  of  Nature  knew  not  the 
God  of  Revelation,  but  the  God  of  the  universe  he  acknowledged 
in  everything  around. 

He  beheld  him  in  the  star  that  sank  in  beauty  behind  his  lonely 
dwelling ;  in  the  sacred  orb  that  flamed  on  him  from  his  mid-day 
throne ;  in  the  flower  that  snapped  in  the  morning  breeze;  in  the 
lofty  pine  that  defied  a  thousand  whirlwinds;  in  the  timid  warbler 
that  never  left  its  native  grove;  in  the  fearless  eagle,  whose  un¬ 
tired  pinion  was  wet  in  clouds ;  in  the  worm  that  crawled  at  his 
feet;  and  in  his  own  matchless  form,  glowing  with  a  spark  of  that 
light,  to  whose  mysterious  source  he  bent  in  humble,  though  blind 
adoration. 

And  all  this  has  passed  away.  Across  the  ocean  came  a  pii- 
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grim  bark,  bearing  the  seeds  of  life  and  death.  The  former  were 
sown  for  you;  the  latter  sprang  up  in  the  path  of  the  simple  na¬ 
tive.  Two  hundred  years  have  changed  the  character  of  a  great 
continent,  and  blotted  for  ever  from  its  face,  a  whole,  peculiar 
people.  Art  has  usurped  the  bowers  of  nature,  and  the  anointed 
children  of  education  have  been  too  powerful  for  the  tribes  of  the 
ignorant. 

Here  and  there,  a  stricken  few  remain ;  hut  how  unlike  their 
hold,  untamable  progenitors.  The  Indian  of  falcon  glance  and 
lion  bearing,  the  theme  of  the  touching  ballad,  the  hero  of  the 
pathetic  tale,  is  gone  !  and  his  degraded  offspring  crawls  upon  the 
soil,  where  he  walked  in  majesty,  to  remind  us  how  miserable  is 
man,  when  the  foot  of  the  conqueror  is  on  his  neck. 

As  a  race,  they  have  withered  from  the  land.  Their  arrows 
are  broken,  their  springs  arc  dried  up,  their  cabins  are  in  the  dust. 
Their  council-fire  has  long  since  gone  out  of  the  shore,  and  their 
war-cry  is  fast  fading  to  the  untrodden  west.  Slowly  and  sadly 
they  climb  the  distant  mountains,  and  read  their  doom  in  the  set¬ 
ting  sun.  They  are  shrinking  before  the  mighty  tide  which  is 
pressing  them  away;  they  must  soon  hear  the  roar  of  the  last 
wave,  which  will  settle  over  them  for  ever. 

Ages  hence,  the  inquisitive  white  man,  as  he  stands  by  some 
growing  city,  will  ponder  on  the  structure  of  their  disturbed  re¬ 
mains,  and  wonder  to  what  manner  of  persons  they  belonged. 
They  will  live  only  in  the  songs  and  chronicles  of  their  exter¬ 
minators  Let  these  be  faithful  to  their  rude  virtues,  as  men,  and 
pay  due  tribute  to  their  unhappy  fate,  as  a  people. 


THE  PRESENT  AGE. —  Leonard  Bacon. 

The  present  age  is  eminently  an  age  of  progress,  and  therefore 
of  excitement  and  change.  It  is  an  age  in  which  the  great  art  of 
printing  is  beginning  to  manifest  its  energy  in  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  and  the  excitement  of  bold  inquiry ;  and  therefore  it  is 
an  age  when  all  opinions  walk  abroad  in  quest  of  proselytes.  It  is 
an  age  of  liberty,  and  therefore  of  the  perils  incidental  to  liberty. 
It  is  an  age  of  peace  and  enterprise,  and  therefore  of  prosperity, 
and  of  all  the  perils  incidental  to  prosperity.  It  is  an  age  of  great 
plans  and  high  endeavors  for  the  promotion  of  human  happiness; 
and  therefore  it  is  an  age  in  which  daring  but  ill-balanced  minds 
are  moved  to  attempt  impracticable  things,  or  to  aim  at  practicable 
ends  by  impracticable  measures.  And  so  long  as  we  have  liberty, 
civil,  intellectual,  and  religious ;  so  long  as  we  have  enterprise  and 
prosperity ;  so  long  as  the  public  heart  is  warm  with  solicitude  for 
human  happiness;  so  long  we  must  make  up  our  minds  to  encoun¬ 
ter  something  of  error  and  extravagance  ;  and  our  duty  is  not  to 
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complain  or  despair,  but  to  be  thankful  that  we  live  in  times  so 
auspicious,  and  to  do  what  we  can,  in  patience  and  love,  to  guide 
the  erring  and  check  the  extravagant. 

When  the  car  rushes  with  swift  motion,  he  who  looks  only 
downward  upon  the  track,  to  catch  if  he  can  some  glimpses  of  the 
glowing  wheel,  or  to  watch  the  rocks  by  the  wayside,  that  seem 
whirling  from  their  places,  soon  grows  sick  and  faint.  Look 
up,  man  !  Look  abroad  !  The  earth  is  not  dissolved,  nor  yet 
dissolving.  Look  on  the  tranquil  heavens  and  the  blue  moun¬ 
tains.  Look  on  all  that  fills  the  range  of  vision, — the  bright, 
glad  river,  the  smooth  meadow,  the  village  spire  with  the  cluster¬ 
ing  homes  around  it,  and  yonder  lonely,  quiet  farmhouse  far  up 
among  the  hills.  You  are  safe;  all  is  safe;  and  the  power  that 
carries  you  is  neither  earthquake  nor  tempest,  but  a  power  than 
which  the  gentlest  palfrey  that  ever  bore  a  timid  maiden  is  not 
more  obedient  to  the  will  that  guides  it. 

What  age,  since  the  country  was  planted,  has  been  more  favor¬ 
able  to  happiness  or  to  virtue  than  the  present?  Would  you 
rather  have  lived  in  the  age  of  the  Revolution  ?  If  in  this  age 
you  are  frightened,  in  that  age  you  would  have  died  with  terror. 
Would  you  rather  have  lived  in  the  age  of  the  old  French  wars, 
when  religious  enthusiasm  and  religious  contention  ran  so  high 
that  ruin  seemed  impending!  How  would  your  sensibilities  have 
been  tortured  in  such  an  age!  Would  you  rather  have  lived  in 
those  earlier  times,  when  the  savage  still  built  his  wigwam  in  the 
woody  valleys,  and  the  wolf  prowled  on  our  hills  ?  Those  days, 
so  Arcadian  to  your  fancy,  were  days  of  darkness  and  tribulation. 
The  “  temptations  in  the  wilderness”  were  as  real  and  as  terrible 
as  any  which  your  virtue  is  called  to  encounter.  *  *  * 

The  scheme  of  Divine  Providence  is  one  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end,  and  is  ever  in  progressive  development.  Every  succeed¬ 
ing  age  helps  to  unfold  the  mighty  plan.  There  are,  indeed, 
times  of  darkness  ;  but  even  then  it  is  light  to  faith,  and  lighter 
to  the  eye  of  God  ;  and  even  then  there  is  progress,  though  to 
sense  and  fear  all  motion  seems  retrograde.  To  despond  now,  is 
not  cowardice  merely,  but  atheism ;  for  now,  as  the  world  in  its 
swift  progress  brings  us  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  latter  day,  faith, 
instructed  by  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  looking  up  in  devotion, 
sees  on  the  blushing  sky  the  promise  of  the  morning. 


THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  POOR.— Theodore  Parker. 

If  you  could  know  the  life  of  one  of  those  poor  lepers  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  you  would  wonder,  and  weep.  Let  me  take  one  of  them  at 
random  out  of  the  mass.  He  was  born,  unwelcome,  amid  wretch¬ 
edness  and  want.  His  coming  increased  both.  Miserably  he 
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struggles  through  his  infancy,  less  tended  than  the  lion’s  whelp. 
He  becomes  a  boy.  He  is  covered  only  with  rags,  and  those 
squalid  with  long-accumulated  filth.  He  wanders  about  your 
streets,  too  low  even  to  seek  employment,  now  snatching  from  a 
gutter  half  rotten  fruit  which  the  owner  flings  away.  He  is  igno¬ 
rant  ;  he  has  never  entered  a  school-house ;  to  him  even  the  alpha¬ 
bet  is  a  mystery.  He  is  young  in  years,  yet  old  in  misery.  There 
is  no  hope  in  his  face.  He  herds  with  others  like  himself,  low, 
ragged,  hungry,  and  idle.  If  misery  loves  company,  he  finds  that 
satisfaction.  Follow  him  to  his  home  at  night;  he  herds  in  a 
cellar;  in  the  same  sty  with  father,  mother,  brothers,  sisters,  and 
perhaps  yet  other  families  of  like  degree.  What  served  him  for 
dress  by  day,  is  his  only  bed  by  night. 

Well,  this  boy  steals  some  trifle,  a  biscuit,  a  bit  of  rope,  or  a 
knife  from  a  shop-window,  he  is  seized  and  carried  to  jail.  The 
day  comes  for  trial.  He  is  marched  through  the  streets  in  hand¬ 
cuffs,  the  companion  of  drunkards  and  thieves,  thus  deadening 
the  little  self-respect  which  Nature  left  even  in  an  outcast’s  bo¬ 
som.  He  sits  there  chained  like  a  beast;  a  boy  in  irons!  the 
sport  and  mockery  of  men  vulgar  as  the  common  sewer.  His  trial 
comes.  Of  course  he  is  convicted.  The  show  of  his  countenance 
is  witness  against  him.  His  rags  and  dirt,  his  ignorance,  his  va¬ 
grant  habits,  his  idleness,  all  testify  against  him.  That  face  so 
young,  and  yet  so  impudent,  so  sly,  so  writ  all  over  with  embryo 
villany,  is  evidence  enough.  The  jury  are  soon  convinced,  for 
they  see  his  temptations  in  his  look,  and  surely  know  that  in  such 
a  condition  men  will  steal :  yes,  they  themselves  would  steal.  The 
judge  represents  the  law,  and  that  practically  regards  it  a  crime 
for  a  boy  to  be  weak  and  poor.  Much  of  our  common  law,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  based  on  might,  not  right.  So  he  is  hurried  off  to 
jail  at  a  tender  age,  and  made  legally  the  companion  of  felons. 
Now  the  state  has  him  wholly  in  her  power ;  by  that  rough  adop¬ 
tion,  has  made  him  her  own  child,  and  sealed  the  indenture  with 
the  jailer’s  key.  His  handcuffs  are  the  symbol  of  his  sonship  to 
the  state.  She  shuts  him  in  her  college  for  the  little.  What 
does  that  teach  him ;  science,  letters ;  even  morals  and  religion  ? 
Little  enough  of  this,  even  in  Boston,  and  in  most  counties  of 
Massachusetts,  I  think,  nothing  at  all,  not  even  a  trade  which  he 
can  practise  when  his  term  expires !  I  have  been  told  a  story, 
and  I  wish  it  might  be  falsely  told,  of  a  boy,  in  this  city,  of  six¬ 
teen,  sent  to  the  house  of  correction  for  five  years  because  he 
stole  a  bunch  of  keys,  and  coming  out  of  that  jail  at  twenty-one, 
unable  to  write,  or  read,  or  calculate,  and  with  no  trade  but  that 
of  picking  oakum.  Yet  he  had  been  five  years  the  child  of 
the  state,  and  in  that  college  for  the  poor  !  Who  would  employ 
such  a  youth  :  with  such  a  reputation  :  with  the  smell  of  the  jail 
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in  his  very  breath  !  Not  your  shrewd  men  of  business,  they  know 
the  risk  ;  not  your  respectable  men,  members  of  churches  and  all 
that ;  not  they  !  Why  it  would  hurt  a  man’s  reputation  for  piety 
to  do  good  in  that  way.  Besides,  the  risk  is  great,  and  it  argues 
a  great  deal  more  Christianity  than  it  is  popular  to  have,  for  a  re¬ 
spectable  man  to  employ  such  a  youth.  He  is  forced  back  into 
crime  again.  I  say,  forced,  for  honest  men  will  not  employ  him 
when  the  state  shoves  him  out  of  the  jail.  Soon  you  will  have 
him  in  the  court  again,  to  be  punished  more  severely.  Then  he 
goes  to  the  State-prison,  and  then  again,  and  again,  till  death 
mercifully  ends  his  career  ! 


THE  IMMENSITY  OF  CREATION. — Ormsby  M.  Mitchel. 

Light  traverses  space  at  the  rate  of  a  million  miles  a  minute, 
yet  the  light  from  the  nearest  star  requires  ten  years  to  reach  the 
earth,  and  Herschel’s  telescope  revealed  stars  two  thousand  three 
hundred  times  further  distant.  The  great  telescope  of  Lord  Ross 
pursued  these  creations  of  God  still  deeper  into  space,  and,  having 
resolved  the  nebulae  of  the  Milky  Way  into  stars,  discovered  other 
systems  of  stars — beautiful  diamond  points,  glittering  through  the 
black  darkness  beyond.  When  he  beheld  this  amazing  abyss — 
when  he  saw  these  systems  scattered  profusely  throughout  space — 
when  he  reflected  upon  their  immense  distance,  their  enormous 
magnitude,  and  the  countless  millions  of  worlds  that  belonged  to 
them — it  seemed  to  him  as  though  the  wild  dream  of  the  German 
poet  was  more  than  realized. 

“  God  called  man  in  dreams  into  the  vestibule  of  heaven,  say¬ 
ing,  ‘come  up  hither,  and  I  will  show  thee  the  glory  of  my  house.’ 
And  to  his  angels  who  stood  about  his  throne,  he  said,  4  take  him, 
strip  him  of  his  robes  of  flesh ;  cleanse  his  affections ;  put  a  new 
breath  into  his  nostril ;  but  touch  not  his  human  heart — the  heart 
that  fears,  and  hopes,  and  trembles.’  A  moment,  and  it  was  done, 
and  the  man  stood  ready  for  his  unknown  voyage.  Under  the 
guidance  of  a  mighty  angel,  with  sounds  of  flying  pinions,  they 
sped  away  from  the  battlements  of  heaven.  Some  time,  on  the 
mighty  angel’s  wings,  they  fled  through  Saharas  of  darkness, 
wildernesses  of  death.  At  length,  from  a  distance  not  counted, 
save  in  the  arithmetic  of  heaven,  light  beamed  upon  them — a 
sleepy  flame,  as  seen  through  a  hazy  cloud.  They  sped  on,  in 
their  terrible  speed,  to  meet  the  light;  the  light  with  lesser  speed 
came  to  meet  them.  In  a  moment,  the  blazing  of  suns  around 
them — a  moment,  the  wheeling  of  planets ;  then  came  long 
eternities  of  twilight;  then  again,  on  the  right  hand  and  the 
left,  appeared  more  constellations.  At  last,  the  man  sank  down, 
crying,  ‘Angel,  I  can  go  no  further,  let  me  lie  down  in  the  grave, 
26 
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and  hide  myself  from  the  infinitude  of  the  universe,  for  end  there 
is  none.’  ‘  End  is  there  none  ?’  demanded  the  angel.  And,  from 
the  glittering  stars  that  shone  around,  there  came  a  choral  shout, 
‘  end  there  is  none  !’  ‘  End  is  there  none  ?’  demanded  the  angel, 

again,  ‘  and  is  it  this  that  awes  thy  soul  ?  I  answer,  end  there  is 
none  to  the  universe  of  Grod  !  Lo,  also,  there  is  no  beginning  !’  ” 


SPRING. — Henry  W.  Longfellow. 

In  this  capricious  cliine  of  ours,  spring  comes  sailing  in  from 
the  sea,  with  wet  and  heavy  cloud-sails,  and  the  misty  pennon  of 
the  east  wind  nailed  to  the  mast!  Yet  even  here,  and  in  the 
stormy  month  of  March  even,  there  are  bright  warm  mornings, 
when  we  open  our  windows  to  inhale  the  balmy  air.  The  pigeons 
fly  to  and  fro,  and  we  hear  the  whirring  sound  of  wings.  Old  flies 
crawl  out  of  the  cracks,  to  sun  themselves;  and  think  it  is  sum¬ 
mer.  They  die  in  their  conceit ;  and  so  do  our  hearts  within  us, 
when  the  cold  sea-breath  comes  from  the  eastern  sea;  and  again, 

“  The  driving  hail 

Upon  the  window  beats  with  icy  flail.” 

The  red-flowering  maple  is  first  in  blossom,  its  beautiful  purple 
flowers  unfolding  a  fortnight  before  the  leaves.  The  moose-wood 
follows,  with  rose-colored  buds  and  leaves;  and  the  dogwood,  robed 
in  the  white  of  its  own  pure  blossoms.  Then  comes  the  sudden 
rain  storm;  and  the  birds  fly  to  and  fro,  and  shriek.  Where  do 
they  hide  themselves  in  such  storms  ?  at  what  firesides  dry  their 
feathery  cloaks?  At  the  fireside  of  the  great,  hospitable  sun,  to¬ 
morrow,  not  before, — they  must  sit  in  wet  garments  until  then. 

In  all  climates  spring  is  beautiful.  In  the  south  it  is  intoxicat¬ 
ing,  and  sets  a  poet  beside  himself.  The  birds  begin  to  sing; — 
they  utter  a  few  rapturous  notes,  and  then  wait  for  an  answer  in 
the  silent  woods.  Those  green-coated  musicians,  the  frogs,  make 
holiday  in  the  neighboring  marshes.  They,  too,  belong  to  the 
orchestra  of  nature ;  whose  vast  theatre  is  again  opened,  though 
the  doors  have  been  so  long  bolted  with  icicles,  and  the  scenery 
hung  with  snow  and  frost,  like  cobwebs.  This  is  the  prelude, 
which  announces  the  rising  of  the  broad  green  curtain.  Already 
the  grass  shoots  forth.  The  waters  leap  with  thrilling  pulse 
through  the  veins  of  the  earth ;  the  sap  through  the  veins  of  the 
plants  and  trees;  and  the  blood  through  the  veins  of  man.  What 
a  thrill  of  delight  in  spring-time  !  What  a  joy  in  being  and 
moving !  Men  are  at  work  in  gardens ;  and  in  the  air  there  is  an 
odor  of  the  fresh  earth.  The  leaf-buds  begin  to  swell  and  blush. 
The  white  blossoms  of  the  cherry  hang  upon  the  boughs  like 
snow-flakes,  and  ere  long  our  next-door  neighbors  will  be  com- 
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pletely  hidden  from  us  by  the  dense  green  foliage.  The  May 
flowers  open  their  soft  blue  eyes.  Children  are  let  loose  in  the 
fields  and  gardens.  They  hold  butter-cups  under  each  others’ 
chins,  to  see  if  they  love  butter.  And  the  little  girls  adorn  them¬ 
selves  with  chains  and  curls  of  dandelions;  pull  out  the  yellow 
leaves  to  see  if  the  school-boy  loves  them,  and  blow  the  down  from 
the  leafless  stalk,  to  find  out  if  their  mothers  want  them  at  home 
And  at  night  so  cloudless  and  so  still !  Not  a  voice  of  living 
thing, — not  a  whisper  of  leaf  or  waving  bough, — not  a  breath  of 
wind, — not  a  sound  upon  the  earth  nor  in  the  air !  And  over¬ 
head  bends  the  blue  sky,  dewy  and  soft  and  radiant  with  innumer¬ 
able  stars,  like  the  inverted  bell  of  some  blue  flower,  sprinkled 
with  golden  dust,  and  breathing  fragrance.  Or  if  the  heavens 
are  overcast,  it  is  no  wild  storm  of  wind  and  rain  ;  but  clouds  that 
melt  and  fall  in  showers.  One  does  not  wish  to  sleep ;  but  lies 
awake  to  hear  the  pleasant  sound  of  the  dropping  rain. 


SUMMER-TIME. — Henry  W.  Longfellow. 

They  were  right, — those  old  German  minnesingers, — to  sing 
the  pleasant  summer-time  !  What  a  time  it  is  !  How  June  stands 
illuminated  in  the  calendar  !  The  windows  are  all  wide  open  ;  only 
the  Venetian  blinds  closed.  Here  and  there  a  long  streak  of  sun¬ 
shine  streams  in  through  a  crevice.  We  hear  the  low  sound  of  the 
wind  among  the  trees ;  and,  as  it  swells  and  freshens,  the  distant 
doors  clap  to,  with  a  sudden  sound.  The  trees  are  heavy  with 
leaves;  and  the  gardens  full  of  blossoms,  red  and  white.  The 
whole  atmosphere  is  laden  with  perfume  and  sunshine.  The  birds 
sing.  The  cock  struts  about,  and  crows  loftily.  Insects  chirp  in 
the  grass.  Yellow  butter-cups  stud  the  green  carpet  like  golden 
buttons,  and  the  red  blossoms  of  the  clover  like  rubies.  The  elm- 
trees  reach  their  long,  pendulous  branches  almost  to  the  ground. 
White  clouds  sail  aloft ;  and  vapors  fret  the  blue  sky  with  silver 
threads.  The  white  village  gleams  afar  against  the  dark  hills. 
Through  the  meadow  winds  the  river, — careless,  indolent.  It 
seems  to  love  the  country,  and  is  in  no  haste  to  reach  the  sea. 
The  bee  only  is  at  work, — the  hot  and  angry  bee.  All  things  else 
are  at  play;  he  never  plays,  and  is  vexed  that  any  one  should. 

People  drive  out  from  town  to  breathe,  and  to  be  happy.  Most 
of  them  have  flowers  in  their  hands ;  bunches  of  apple-blossoms, 
and  still  oftener  lilacs.  Ye  denizens  of  the  crowded  city,  how 
pleasant  to  you  is  the  change  from  the  sultry  streets  to  the  open 
fields,  fragrant  with  clover-blossoms  !  how  pleasant  the  fresh 
breezy  country  air,  dashed  with  brine  from  the  meadows  !  how 
pleasant,  above  all,  the  flowers,  the  manifold  beautiful  flowers ! 

It  is  no  longer  day.  Through  the  trees  rises  the  red  moon,  and 
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the  stars  are  scarcely  seen.  In  the  vast  shadow  of  night,  the  cool¬ 
ness  and  the  dews  descend.  I  sit  at  the  open  window  to  enjoy 
them;  and  hear  only  the  voice  of  the  summer  wind.  Like  black 
hulks,  the  shadows  of  the  great  trees  ride  at  anchor  on  the  bil¬ 
lowy  sea  of  grass.  I  cannot  see  the  red  and  blue  flowers,  but  I 
know  that  they  are  there.  Far  away  in  the  meadow  gleams  the 
silver  Charles.  The  tramp  of  horses’  hoofs  sounds  from  the  wooden 
bridge.  Then  all  is  still,  save  the  continuous  wind  of  the  summer 
night.  Sometimes  I  know  not  if  it  be  the  wind  or  the  sound  of 
the  neighboring  sea.  The  village  clock  strikes;  and  I  feel  that  1 
am  not  alone. 

How  different  is  it  in  the  city  !  It  is  late,  and  the  crowd  is 
gone.  You  step  out  upon  the  balcony,  and  lie  in  the  very  bosom 
of  the  cool,  dewy  night,  as  if  you  folded  her  garments  about  you. 
The  whole  starry  heaven  is  spread  out  overhead.  Beneath  lies 
the  public  walk  with  trees,  like  a  fathomless,  black  gulf,  into 
whose  silent  darkness  the  spirit  plunges  and  floats  away,  with 
some  beloved  spirit  clasped  in  its  embrace.  The  lamps  are  still 
burning  up  and  down  the  long  street.  People  go  by,  with  gro¬ 
tesque  shadows,  now  foreshortened  and  now  lengthening  away 
into  the  darkness  and  vanishing,  while  a  new  one  springs  up  be¬ 
hind  the  walker,  and  seems  to  pass  him  on  the  sidewalk.  The 
iron  gates  of  the  park  shut  with  a  jangling  clang.  There  are 
footsteps,  and  loud  voices, — tumult, — a  drunken  brawl, — an  alarm 
of  fire ; — then  silence  again.  And  now  at  length  the  city  is  asleep, 
and  we  can  see  the  night.  The  belated  moon  looks  over  the  roofs, 
and  finds  no  one  to  welcome  her.  The  moonlight  is  broken.  It 
lies  here  and  there  in  the  squares,  and  the  opening  of  streets, — 
angular,  like  blocks  of  white  marble. 


THE  POET'S  YEAR. — Goethe. 

Every  author,  in  some  degree,  portrays  himself  in  his  works, 
even  be  it  against  his  will.  In  this  case  he  is  present  to  us,  and 
designedly ;  nay,  with  a  friendly  alacrity,  sets  before  us  his  inward 
and  outward  modes  of  thinking  and  feeling ;  and  disdains  not  to 
give  us  confidential  explanations  of  circumstances,  thoughts,  views, 
and  expressions,  by  means  of  appended  notes. 

And  now,  encouraged  by  so  friendly  an  invitation,  we  draw 
nearer  to  him ;  we  seek  him  by  himself ;  we  attach  ourselves  to 
him,  and  promise  ourselves  rich  enjoyment,  and  manifold  instruc¬ 
tion  and  improvement. 

In  a  level  northern  landscape  we  find  him,  rejoicing  in  his 
existence,  in  a  latitude  in  which  the  ancients  hardly  expected  to 
find  a  living  thing. 

And  truly,  Winter  there  manifests  his  whole  might  and  sove- 
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reignty.  Storm-borne  from  the  Pole,  be  covers  the  woods  with 
hoar  frost,  the  streams  with  ice; — a  drifting  whirlwind  eddies 
around  the  high  gables,  while  the  poet  rejoices  in  the  shelter  and 
comfort  of  his  home,  and  cheerily  bids  defiance  to  the  raging 
elements.  Furred  and  frost-covered  friends  arrive,  and  are  heartily 
welcomed  under  the  protecting  roof;  and  soon  they  form  a  cordial 
confiding  circle,  enliven  the  household  meal  by  the  clang  of  glasses, 
the  joyous  song,  and  thus  create  for  themselves  a  moral  summer. 

We  then  find  him  abroad,  and  braving  the  inclemencies  of  the 
wintry  heavens.  When  the  axle-tree  creaks  heavily  under  the  load 
of  fire-wood— when  even  the  footsteps  of  the  wanderer  ring  along 
the  ground — we  see  him  now  walking  briskly  through  the  snow 
to  the  distant  dwelling  of  a  friend;  now  joining  a  sledge-party, 
gliding,  with  tinkling  bells,  over  the  boundless  plain.  At  length 
a  cheerful  inn  receives  the  half-frozen  travellers ;  a  bright  flicker¬ 
ing  fire  greets  them  as  they  crowd  around  the  chimney ;  dance, 
choral  song,  and  many  a  warm  viand  are  reviving  and  grateful  to 
youth  and  age.  But  when  the  snow  melts  under  the  returning 
sun,  when  the  warmed  earth  frees  itself  somewhat  from  its  thick 
covering,  the  poet  hastens  with  his  friends  into  the  free  air,  to 
refresh  himself  with  the  first  living  breath  of  the  new  year,  and 
to  seek  the  earliest  flowers.  The  bright  golden  clover  is  gathered, 
bound  into  bunches,  and  brought  home  in  triumph,  where  this 
herald  of  the  future  beauty  and  bounty  of  the  year  is  destined  to 
crown  a  family  festival  of  Hope. 

And  when  Spring  herself  advances,  no  more  is  heard  of  roof  and 
hearth ;  the  poet  is  always  abroad,  wandering  on  the  soft  pathways 
around  his  peaceful  lake.  Every  bush  unfolds  itself  with  an  indi¬ 
vidual  character,  every  blossom  bursts  with  an  individual  life,  in 
his  presence.  As  in  a  fully-worked-out  picture,  we  see,  in  the  sun¬ 
light  around  him,  grass  and  herb,  as  distinctly  as  oak  and  beech 
tree ;  and  on  the  margin  of  the  still  waters  there  is  wanting  neither 
the  reed  nor  any  succulent  plant. 

Here  his  companions  are  not  those  transforming  fantasies,  by 
whose  impatient  power  the  rock  fashions  itself  into  the  divine 
maiden,  the  tree  puts  off  its  branches  and  appears  to  allure  the 
hunter  with  its  soft  lovely  arms.  Bather  wanders  the  poet  soli¬ 
tary,  like  a  priest  of  nature;  touches  each  plant,  each  bush,  with 
gentle  hand ;  and  hallows  them  members  of  a  loving  harmonious 
family. 

Around  him,  like  a  dweller  in  Eden,  sport  harmless,  fearless 
creatures — the  lamb  on  the  meadows,  the  roe  in  the  forest. 
Around  him  assemble  the  whole  choir  of  birds,  and  drown  the 
busy  hum  of  day  with  their  varied  accents. 

Then,  at  evening,  towards  night,  when  the  moon  climbs  the 
heaven  in  serene  splendor,  and  sends  her  flickering  image  curling 
26  *  c 
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to  His  feet  on  the  surface  of  the  lightly  ruffled  waters;  when  the 
boat  rocks  softly,  and  the  oar  gives  its  measured  cadence,  and 
every  stroke  calls  up  sparkles  of  reflected  light;  when  the  night¬ 
ingale  pours  forth  her  divine  song  from  the  shore,  and  softens 
every  heart ;  then  do  affection  and  passion  manifest  themselves  in 
happy  tenderness;  from  the  first  touch  of  a  sympathy  awakened 
by  the  Highest  himself,  to  that  quiet,  graceful,  timid  desire,  which 
flourishes  within  the  narrow  enclosure  of  domestic  life.  A  heaving 
breast,  an  ardent  glance,  a  pressure  of  the  hand,  a  stolen  kiss,  give 
life  to  his  song.  But  it  is  ever  the  affianced  lover  that  is  em¬ 
boldened ;  it  is  ever  the  betrothed  bride  that  yields;  and  thus 
does  all  that  is  ventured,  and  all  that  is  granted,  bend  to  a  lawful 
standard ;  though,  within  that  limit,  he  permits  himself  much 
freedom. 

Soon,  however,  he  leads  us  again  under  the  free  heavens ;  into 
the  green ;  to  bower  and  bush ;  and  there  is  he  most  cheerfully, 
cordially,  and  fondly  at  home. 

The  Summer  has  come  again ;  a  genial  warmth  breathes  through 
the  poet’s  song.  Thunders  roll ;  clouds  drop  showers ;  rainbows 
appear;  lightnings  gleam;  and  a  blessed  coolness  overspreads  the 
plain.  Everything  ripens;  the  poet  overlooks  none  of  the  varied 
harvests;  he  hallows  all  by  his  presence. 

And  here  is  the  place  to  remark  what  an  influence  our  poets 
might  exercise  on  the  civilization  of  our  Herman  people — in  some 
places,  perhaps,  have  exercised. 

His  poems  on  the  various  incidents  of  rural  life,  indeed,  do 
represent  rather  the  reflections  of  a  refined  intellect  than  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  common  people ;  but  if  we  could  picture  to  ourselves 
that  a  harper  were  present  at  the  hay,  corn,  and  potato  harvests, — 
if  we  recollected  how  he  might  make  the  men  whom  he  gathered 
around  him  observant  of  that  which  recurs  to  them  as  ordinary 
and  familiar;  if,  by  his  manner  of  regarding  it,  by  his  poetical 
expression,  he  elevated  the  common,  and  heightened  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  every  gift  of  God  and  nature  by  his  dignified  represen¬ 
tation  of  it,  we  may  truly  say  he  would  he  a  real  benefactor  to  his 
country.  For  the  first  stage  of  a  true  enlightenment  is,  that  man 
should  reflect  upon  his  condition  and  circumstances,  and  be  brought 
to  regard  them  in  the  most  agreeable  light.  Let  the  song  of  the 
potato  be  sung  in  the  field,  where  the  wondrous  mode  of  increase, 
which  calls  even  the  man  of  science  to  high  and  curious  medita¬ 
tion,  after  the  long  and  silent  working  and  interweaving  of  vege¬ 
table  powers,  comes  to  view,  and  a  quite  unintelligible  blessing 
springs  out  of  the  earth ;  and  then  first  will  be  felt  the  merit  of 
this  and  similar  poems,  in  which  the  poet  essays  to  awakeu  the 
rude,  reckless,  unobservant  man,  who  takes  everything  for  granted, 
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uo  an  attentive  observation  of  the  high  wonders  of  all-nourishing 
nature,  by  which  he  is  constantly  surrounded. 

But  scarcely  are  all  these  bounties  brought  under  man’s  notice, 
when  Autumn  glides  in,  and  our  poet  takes  an  affecting  leave  of 
nature,  decaying,  at  least  in  outward  appearance.  Yet  he  aban¬ 
dons  not  his  beloved  vegetation  wholly  to  the  unkind  winter.  The 
elegant  vase  receives  many  a  plant,  many  a  bulb,  wherewith  to 
create  a  mimic  summer  in  the  home  seclusion  of  winter,  and,  even 
at  that  season,  to  leave  no  festival  without  its  flowers  and  wreaths. 
Care  is  taken  that  even  the  household  birds  belonging  to  the 
family  should  not  want  a  green  fresh  roof  to  their  bowery  cage. 

Now  is  the  loveliest  time  for  short  rambles, — for  friendly  con¬ 
verse  in  the  chilly  evening.  Every  domestic  feeling  becomes 
active;  longings  for  social  pleasures  increase ;  the  want  of  music 
is  more  sensibly  felt;  and  now,  even  the  sick  man  willingly  joins 
the  friendly  circle,  and  a  departing  friend  seems  to  clothe  himself 
in  the  colors  of  the  departing  year. 

For  as  certainly  as  spring  will  return  after  the  lapse  of  winter, 
so  certainly  will  friends,  lovers,  kindred  meet  again;  they  will 
meet  again  in  the  presence  of  the  all-loving  Father ;  and  then  first 
will  they  form  a  whole  with  each  other,  and  with  everything  good, 
after  which  they  sought  and  strove  in  vain  in  this  piecemeal  world. 
And  thus  does  the  felicity  of  the  poet,  even  here,  rest  on  the  per¬ 
suasion  that  all  have  to  rejoice  in  the  care  of  a  wise  God,  whose 
power  extends  unto  all,  and  whose  light  lightens  upon  all.  Thus 
does  the  adoration  of  such  a  Being  create  in  the  poet  the  highest 
clearness  and  reasonableness;  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  assurance 
that  the  thoughts,  the  words,  with  which  he  comprehends  and 
describes  infinite  qualities,  are  not  empty  dreams  and  sounds;  and 
thence  arises  a  rapturous  feeling  of  his  own  and  others’  happiness, 
in  which  everything  conflicting,  peculiar,  discordant,  is  resolved 
and  dissipated. 


THE  DRUNKARD' S  DEATH.— Charles  Dickens. 

At  last,  one  bitter  night,  he  sunk  down  on  a  door-step,  faint  and 
ill.  The  premature  decay  of  vice  and  profligacy  had  worn  him  to 
the  bone.  His  cheeks  were  hollow  and  livid;  his  eyes  were  sunken, 
and  their  sight  was  dim.  His  legs  trembled  beneath  his  weight, 
and  a  cold  sbiver  ran  through  every  limb. 

And  now  the  long-forgotten  scenes  of  a  misspent  life  crowded 
thick  and  fast  upon  him.  He  thought  of  the  time  when  he  had  a 
home — a  happy,  cheerful  home — and  of  those  who  peopled  it,  and 
flocked  about  him  then,  until  the  forms  of  his  elder  children 
seemed  to  rise  from  the  grave,  and  stand  about  him — so  plain,  so 
clear,  and  so  distinct  they  were,  that  he  could  touch  and  feel 
them.  Looks  that  he  had  long  forgotten  were  fixed  upon  him 
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once  more ;  voices  long  since  hushed  in  death  sounded  in  his  ears 
like  the  music  of  village  bells.  But  it  was  only  for  an  instant. 
The  rain  beat  heavily  upon  him ;  and  cold  and  hunger  were 
gnawing  at  his  heart  again. 

He  rose,  and  dragged  his  feeble  limbs  a  few  paces  further.  The 
street  was  silent  and  empty;  the  few  passengers  who  passed  by, 
at  that  late  hour,  hurried  quickly  on,  and  his  tremulous  voice  was 
lost  in  the  violence  of  the  storm.  Again  that  heavy  chill  struck 
through  his  frame,  and  his  blood  seemed  to  stagnate  beneath  it. 
He  coiled  himself  up  in  a  projecting  doorway,  and  tried  to  sleep. 

But  sleep  had  fled  from  his  dull  and  glazed  eyes.  His  mind 
wandered  strangely,  but  he  was  awake,  and  conscious.  The  well- 
known  shout  of  drunken  mirth  sounded  in  his  ear,  the  glass  was 
at  his  lips,  the  board  was  covered  with  choice  rich  food — they 
were  before  him;  he  could  see  them  all,  he  had  but  to  reach  out 
his  hand,  and  take  them — and,  though  the  illusion  was  reality 
itself,  he  knew  that  he  was  sitting  alone  in  the  deserted  street, 
watching  the  rain-drops  as  they  pattered  on  the  stones;  that  death 
was  coming  upon  him  by  inches — and  that  there  were  none  to  care 
for  or  help  him. 

Suddenly  he  started  up  in  the  extremity  of  terror.  He  had 
heaid  his  own  voice  shouting  in  the  night  air,  he  knew  not  what 
or  why.  Hark  !  A  groan  ! — another !  His  senses  were  leaving 
him  :  half-formed  and  incoherent  words  burst  from  his  lips ;  and 
his  hands  sought  to  tear  and  lacerate  his  flesh.  He  was  going 
mad,  and  he  shrieked  for  help  till  his  voice  failed  him. 

He  raised  his  head  and  looked  up  the  long  dismal  street.  He 
recollected  that  outcasts  like  himself,  condemned  to  wander  day 
and  night  in  those  dreadful  streets,  had  sometimes  gone  distracted 
with  their  own  loneliness.  He  remembered  to  have  heard  many 
years  before  that  a  homeless  wretch  had  once  been  found  in  a 
solitary  corner  sharpening  a  rusty  knife  to  plunge  into  his  own 
heart,  preferring  death  to  that  endless,  weary,  wandering  to  and 
fro.  In  an  instant  his  resolve  was  taken,  his  limbs  received  new 
life ;  he  ran  quickly  from  the  spot,  and  paused  not  for  breath 
until  he  reached  the  river  side. 

He  crept  softly  down  the  steep  stone  stairs  that  lead  from  the 
commencement  of  Waterloo  Bridge,  down  to  the  water’s  level. 
He  crouched  into  a  corner,  and  held  his  breath,  as  the  patrol 
passed.  Never  did  prisoner’s  heart  throb  with  the  hope  of  liberty 
and  life  half  so  eagerly  as  did  that  of  the  wretched  man  at  the 
prospect  of  death.  The  watch  passed  close  to  him,  but  he 
remained  unobserved;  and  after  waiting  till  the  sound  of  foot¬ 
steps  had  died  away  in  the  distance,  he  cautiously  descended,  and 
stood  beneath  the  gloomy  arch  that  forms  the  landing-place  from 
the  river. 
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The  tide  was  in,  and  the  water  flowed  at  his  feet.  The  rain  had 
ceased,  the  wind  was  lulled,  and  all  was,  for  the  moment,  still  and 
quiet — so  quiet,  that  the  slightest  sound  on  the  opposite  bank, 
even  the  rippling  of  the  water  against  the  barges  that  were  moored 
there,  was  distinctly  audible  to  his  ear.  The  stream  stole  lan¬ 
guidly  and  sluggish lynon.  Strange  and  fantastic  forms  rose  to  the 
surface,  and  beckoned  him  to  approach  ;  dark  gleaming  eyes 
peered  from  the  water,  and  seemed  to  mock  his  hesitation,  while 
hollow  murmurs  from  behind,  urged  him  onwards.  He  retreated 
a  few  paces,  took  a. short  run,  desperate  leap,  and  plunged  into 
the  water.  • 

Not  five  seconds  had  passed  when  he  rose  to  the  water’s 
surface — but  what  a  change  had  taken  place  in  that  short  time,  in 
all  his  thoughts  and  feelings !  Life — life — in  any  form,  poverty, 
misery,  starvation — anything  but  death.  He  fought  and  struggled 
with  the  water  that  closed  over  his  head,  and  screamed  in  agonies 
of  terror.  The  curse  of  his  own  son  rang  in  his  ears.  The  shore 
— but  one  foot  of  dry  ground — he  could  almost  touch  the  step. 
One  hand’s  breadth  nearer,  and  he  was  saved — -but  the  tide  bore 
him  onward,  under  the  dark  arches  of  the  bridge,  and  he  sank  to 
the  bottom. 

Again  he  rose,  and  struggled  for  life.  For  one  instant — for 
one  brief  instant — the  buildings  on  the  river’s  banks,  the  lights 
on  the  bridge  through  which  the  current  had  borne  him.  the 
black  water,  and  the  fast-flying  clouds,  were  distinctly  visible — 
once  more  he  sunk,  and  once  again  he  rose.  Bright  flames  of  tire 
shot  up  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  reeled  before  his  eyes,  while 
the  water  thundered  iu  his  ears,  and  stunned  him  with  its  furious 
roar. 

A  week  afterwards  the  body  was  washed  ashore,  some  miles 
down  the  river,  a  swollen  and  disfigured  mass.  Unrecognised  and 
unpitied,  it  was  borne  to  the  grave;  and  there  it  has  long  since 
mouldered  away  ! 


DEATH  OF  NAPOLEON. — W illiam  If.  Seward. 

He  was  an  emperor.  But  he  saw  around  him  a  mother, 
brothers  and  sisters,  not  ennobled;  whose  humble  state  reminded 
him  and  the  world,  that  he  was  born  a  plebeian  ;  and  he  had  no 
heir  to  wait  for  the  imperial  crown.  He  scourged  the  earth  again, 
and  again  fortune  smiled  on  him  even  in  his  wild  extravagance. 
He  bestowed  kingdoms  and  principalities  upon  his  kindred, — put 
away  the  devoted  wife  of  his  youthful  days,  and  another,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Hapsburgh’s  imperial  house,  joyfully  accepted  his  proud 
alliance.  Offspring  gladdened  his  anxious  sight ;  a  diadem  was 
placed  on  its  infant  brow,  and  it  received  the  homage  of  princes, 
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even  in  its  cradle.  Now  he  was  indeed  a  monarch — a  legitimate 
monarch— a  monarch  by  divine  appointment — the  first  of  an 
endless  succession  of  monarcbs.  But  there  were  other  monarchs 
who  held  sway  in  the  earth.  He  was  not  content,  he  would  reign 
with  his  kindred  alone.  He  gathered  new  and  greater  armies, 
from  his  own  land  —  from  subjugated  lands.  He  called  forth 
the  young  and  brave  —  one  from  every  household — from  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  Zuyder-Zee — from  Jura  to  the  ocean.  He 
marshalled  them  into  long  and  majestic  columns,  and  went  forth 
to  seize  that  universal  dominion,  which  seemed  almost  within  his 
grasp.  But  ambition  had  tempted  fortune  too  far.  The  nations 
of  the  earth  resisted,  repelled,  pursued,  surrounded  him.  The 
pageant  was  ended.  The  crown  fell  from  his  presumptuous  head. 
The  wife  who  had  wedded  him  in  his  pride  forsook  him  when  the 
hour  of  fear  came  upon  him.  His  child  was  ravished  from  his 
sight.  His  kinsman  were  degraded  to  their  first  estate,  and  he 
was  no  longer  emperor,  nor  consul,  nor  general,  nor  even  a  citizen, 
but  an  exile  and  a  prisoner,  on  a  lonely  island,  in  the  midst  of  the 
wild  Atlantic  Discontent  attended  him  here.  The  wayward  man 
fretted  out  a  few  long  years  of  his  yet  unbroken  manhood,  looking 
off  at  the  earliest  dawn  and  in  evening’s  latest  twilight,  toward 
that  distant  world  that  had  only  just  eluded  his  grasp.  His  heart 
corroded.  Death  came,  not  unlooked  for,  though  it  came  even 
then  unwelcome.  He  was  stretched  on  his  bed  within  the  fort 
which  constituted  his  prison  A  few  fast  and  faithful  friends 
stood  around,  with  the  guards  who  rejoiced  that  the  hour  of  relief 
from  long  and  wearisome  watching,  was  at  hand.  As  his  strength 
wasted  away,  delirium  stirred  up  the  brain  from  its  long  and 
inglorious  inactivity.  The  pageant  of  ambition  returned.  He 
was  again  a  lieutenant,  a  general,  a  consul,  an  emperor  of  France. 
He  filled  again  the  throne  of  Charlemagne.  His  kindred  pressed 
around  him,  again  invested  with  the  pompous  pageantry  of  royalty. 
The  daughter  of  the  long  line  of  kings  again  stood  proudly  by  his 
side,  and  the  sunny  face  of  his  child  shone  out  from  beneath  the 
diadem  that  encircled  its  flowing  locks.  The  marshals  of  Europe 
awaited  his  command.  The  legions  of  the  old  guard  were  in  the 
field,  their  scarred  faces  rejuvenated,  and  their  ranks,  thinned  in 
many  battles,  replenished.  Russia,  Prussia,  Denmark  and  Eng¬ 
land,  gathered  their  mighty  hosts  to  give  him  battle.  Once  more 
he  mounted  his  impatient  charger,  and  rushed  forth  to  the  con¬ 
quest.  He  waved  his  sword  aloft  and  cried  “  Tete  d’armee.” 
The  feverish  vision  broke — the  mockery  was  ended.  The  silver 
cord  was  loosened,  and  the  warrior  fell  back  upon  the  bed  a  life¬ 
less  corpse.  This  was  the  end  op  earth.  The  Corsican  was 
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SUNSET  IN  MEXICO.— Robert  M.  Bird. 

While  the  cavalier  was  yet  speaking,  there  came  from  the  van 
of  the  army,  very  far  in  the  distance,  a  shout  of  joy,  that  was 
caught  up  by  those  who  toiled  in  his  neighborhood,  and  continued 
by  the  squadrons  that  brought  up  the  rear,  until  finally  lost  among 
the  echoes  of  remote  cliffs.  He  pressed  forward  with  the  anima¬ 
tion  shared  by  his  companions,  and,  still  leading  Jacinto,  arrived, 
at  last,  at  a  place  where  the  mountain  dipped  downwards  with  so 
sudden  and  so  precipitous  a  declivity,  as  to  interpose  no  obstacle 
to  the  vision.  The  mists  were  rolling  away  from  his  feet  in  huge 
wreaths,  which  gradually,  as  they  became  thinner,  received  and 
transmitted  the  rays  of  an  evening  sun,  and  were  lighted  up  with 
a  golden  and  crimson  radiance,  glorious  to  behold,  and  increasing 
every  moment  in  splendor.  As  this  superb  curtain  was  parted 
from  before  him,  as  if  by  cords  that  went  up  to  heaven,  and  surged 
voluminously  aside,  he  looked  over  the  heads  of  those  that  thronged 
the  side  of  the  mountain  beneath,  and  saw,  stretching  away  like  a 
picture  touched  by  the  hands  of  angels,  the  fair  valley  embosomed 
among  those  romantic  hills,  whose  shadows  were  stealing  visibly 
over  its  western  slopes,  but  leaving  all  the  eastern  portion  dyed 
with  the  tints  of  sunset.  The  green  plains  studded  with  yet 
greener  woodlands ;  the  little  mountains  raising  their  fairy-like 
crests ;  the  lovely  lakes,  now  gleaming  like  floods  of  molten  silver, 
where  they  stretched  into  the  sunshine,  and  now  vanishing  away, 
in  a  shadowy  expanse,  under  the  gloom  of  the  growing  twilight ; 
the  structures  that  rose,  vaguely  and  obscurely,  here  from  their 
verdant  margins,  and  there  from  their  very  bosom  as  if  floating  on 
their  placid  waters,  seeming  at  one  time  to  present  the  image  of  a 
city  crowned  with  towers  and  pinnacles,  and  then  again  broken  by 
some  agitation  of  the  element,  or  confused  by  some  vapor  swim¬ 
ming  through  the  atmosphere,  into  the  mere  fragments  and 
phantasms  of  edifices — these,  seen  in  that  uncertain  and  fading 
light,  and  at  that  misty  and  enchanting  distance,  unfolded  such  a 
spectacle  of  beauty  and  peace  as  plunged  the  neophyte  into  a 
revery  of  rapture.  The  trembling  of  the  page’s  hand,  a  deep  sigh 
that  breathed  from  his  lips,  recalled  him  to  consciousness,  without 
however  dispelling  his  delight. 


DESTRUCTION  OF  PALMYRA. — William  Ware. 

No  language  which  I  can  use  can  give  you  any  just  conception 
of  the  horrors  which  met  our  view  on  the  way  to  the  walls  and  in 
the  city  itself.  For  more  than  a  mile  before  we  reached  the  gates, 
the  roads  and  the  fields,  on  either  hand,  were  strewed  with  the 
bodies  of  those  who,  in  their  attempts  to  escape,  had  been  over- 
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taken  by  the  enemy  and  slain.  Many  a  group  of  bodies  did  we 
notice,  evidently  those  of  a  family,  the  parents  and  the  children, 
who,  hoping  to  reach  in  company  some  place  of  security,  had  all — 
and  without  resistance  apparently— fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  relent¬ 
less  fury  of  their  pursuers  Immediately  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
walls  and  under  them  the  earth  was  concealed  from  the  eye  by  the 
multitudes  of  the  slain,  and  all  objects  were  stained  with  the  one 
hue  of  blood.  Upon  passing  the  gates  and  entering  within  those 
walls  which  I  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  embracing  in  their 
wide  and  graceful  sweep  the  most  beautiful  city  of  the  world,  my 
eye  met  nought  but  black  and  smoking  ruins,  fallen  houses  and 
temples,  the  streets  choked  with  piles  of  still  blazing  timbers  and 
the  half-burned  bodies  of  tbe  dead.  As  I  penetrated  farther  into 
the  heart  of  the  city,  and  to  its  better  built  and  more  spacious 
quarters,  I  found  the  destruction  to  be  less — that  the  principal 
streets  were  standing,  and  many  of  the  more  distinguished  struc 
tures.  But  everywhere — in  the  streets — upon  the  porticoes  of 
private  and  public  dwellings— upon  the  steps  and  within  the  very 
walls  of  the  temples  of  every  faith — in  all  places,  the  most  sacred 
as  well  as  the  most  common,  lay  the  mangled  carcasses  of  the 
wretched  inhabitants.  None  apparently  had  been  spared.  The 
aged  were  there,  with  their  bald  or  silvered  heads — little  children 
and  infants — women,  the  young,  the  beautiful,  the  good — all  were 
there,  slaughtered  in  every  imaginable  way,  and  presenting  to  the 
eye  spectacles  of  horror  and  of  grief  enough  to  break  the  heart 
and  craze  the  brain.  For  one  could  not  but  go  back  to  the  day 
and  the  hour  when  they  died,  and  suffer  with  these  innocent 
thousands  a  part  of  what  they  suffered,  when  the  gates  of  the  city 
giving  way,  the  infuriated  soldiery  poured  in,  and  with  death 
written  in  their  faces  and  clamoring  on  their  tongues,  their  quiet 
houses  were  invaded,  and  resisting  or  unresisting,  they  all  fell 
together  beneath  the  murderous  knives  of  the  savage  foe.  What 
shrieks  then  rent  and  filled  the  air — what  prayers  of  agony  went 
up  to  the  gods  for  life  to  those  whose  ears  on  mercy’s  side  were 
adders’ — what  piercing  supplications  that  life  might  be  taken  and 
honor  spared  !  The  apartments  of  the  rich  and  the  noble  pre¬ 
sented  the  most  harrowing  spectacles,  where  the  inmates  delicately 
nurtured,  and  knowing  of  danger,  evil  and  wrong,  only  by  name 
and  report,  had  first  endured  all  that  nature  most  abhors,  and  then, 
there  where  their  souls  had  died,  were  slain  by  their  brutal  viola¬ 
tors  with  every  circumstance  of  most  demoniac  cruelty.  Happy 
for  those  who,  like  Gracchus,  foresaw  the  tempest  and  fled.  These 
calamities  have  fallen  chiefly  upon  the  adherents  of  Antiochus ; 
but  among  them,  alas  !  were  some  of  the  noblest  and  most  honored 
families  of  the  capital.  Their  bodies  now  lie  blackened  and 
bloated  upon  their  door-stones — their  own  halls  have  become  their 
tombs. 
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The  silence  of  death  and  of  ruin  rests  over  this  once  and  hut  so 
lately  populous  city.  As  I  stood  upon  a  high  point  which  over¬ 
looked  a  large  extent  of  it,  I  could  discern  no  signs  of  life,  except 
here  and  there  a  detachment  of  the  Roman  guard  dragging  forth 
the  bodies  of  the  slaughtered  citizens,  and  bearing  them  to  be 
burned  or  buried.  This  whole  people  is  extinct.  In  a  single 
day  these  hundred  thousands  have  found  a  common  grave.  Not 
one  remains  to  bewail  or  bury  the  dead.  Where  are  the  anxious 
crowds,  who,  when  their  dwellings  have  been  burned,  eagerly 
rush  in  as  the  flames  have  spent  themselves  to  sorrow  over  their 
smoking  altars,  and  pry  with  busy  search  among  the  hot  ashes,  if 
perchance  they  may  yet  rescue  some  lamented  treasure,  or  bear 
away  at  least  the  bones  of  a  parent  or  a  child,  buried  beneath  the 
ruins  ?  They  are  not  here.  It  is  broad  day,  and  the  sun  shines 
bright,  but  not  a  living  form  is  seen  lingering  about  these  desolated 
streets  and  squares.  Birds  of  prey  are  already  hovering  round, 
and  alighting  without  apprehension  of  disturbance  wherever  the 
banquet  invites  them;  and  soon  as  the  shadows  of  evening  shall 
fall,  the  hyena  of  the  desert  will  be  here  to  gorge  himself  upon 
what  they  have  left,  having  scented  afar,  off  upon  the  tainted 
breeze  the  fumes  of  the  rich  feast  here  spread  for  him.  These 
Roman  grave-diggers  from  the  legion  of  Bassus,  are  alone  upon 
the  ground  to  contend  with  them  for  their  prize.  0,  miserable 
condition  of  humanity!  Why  is  it  that  to  man  have  been  given 
passions  which  he  cannot  tame,  and  which  sink  him  below  the 
brute  !  Why  is  it  that  a  few  ambitious  are  permitted  by  the 
Great  Ruler,  in  the  selfish  pursuit  of  their  own  aggrandizement,  tG 
scatter  in  ruin,  desolation,  and  death,  whole  kingdoms — making 
misery  and  destruction  the  steps  by  which  they  mount  up  to  their 
seats  of  pride  !  O,  gentle  doctrine  of  Christ !  doctrine  of  love  and 
of  peace,  when  shall  it  be  that  I  and  all  mankind  shall  know  thy 
truth,  and  the  world  smile  with  a  new  happiness  under  thy  life- 
giving  reign ! 


ATHENS  IN  HER  PRIME.— Anon. 

Books,  however,  were  the  least  part  of  the  education  of  an 
Athenian  citizen.  Let  us,  for  a  moment,  transport  ourselves,  in 
thought,  to  that  glorious  city.  Let  us  imagine  that  we  are  enter¬ 
ing  its  gates,  in  the  time  of  its  power  and  glory.  A  crowd  is 
assembled  round  a  portico.  All  are  gazing  with  delight  at  the 
entablature,  for  Phidias  is  puttiug  up  the  frieze.  We  turn  into 
another  street;  a  rhapsodist  is  reciting  there,  men,  women,  child¬ 
ren,  are  thronging  round  him  :  the  tears  are  running  down  their 
cheeks ;  their  eyes  are  fixed  ;  their  very  breath  is  still ;  for  he  is 
telling  how  Priam  fell  at  the  feet  of  Achilles,  and  kissed  those 
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hands— the  terrible — the  murderous — which  had  slain  so  many  of 
his  sons.  We  enter  the  public  place;  there  is  a  ring  of  youths, 
all  leaning  forward,  with  sparkling  eyes,  and  gestures  of  expecta¬ 
tion.  Socrates  is  pitted  against  the  famous  Atheist,  from  Ionia, 
and  has  just  brought  him  to  a  contradiction  in  terms.  But  we  are 
interrupted.  The  herald  is  crying — “Room  for  the  Prytaues.” 
The  general  assembly  is  to  meet  The  people  are  swarming  in  on 
every  side.  Proclamation  is  made — “  Who  wishes  to  speak.” 
There  is  a  shout,  and  a  clapping  of  hands :  Pericles  is  mounting 
the  stand.  Then  for  a  play  of  Sophocles;  and  away  to  sup  with 
Aspasia.  I  know  of  no  modern  university  which  has  so  excellent 
a  system  of  education. 

Knowledge  thus  acquired,  and  opinions  thus  formed,  were,  in¬ 
deed,  likely  to  be,  in  some  respects,  defective.  Propositions, 
which  are  advanced  in  discourse,  generally  result  from  a  partial 
view  of  the  question,  and  cannot  be  kept  under  examination  long 
enough  to  be  corrected.  Men  of  great  conversational  powers 
almost  universally  practise  a  sort  of  lively  sophistry  and  exaggera¬ 
tion,  which  deceives,  for  the  moment,  both  themselves  and  their 
auditors.  Thus,  we  see  doctrines,  which  cannot  bear  a  close 
inspection,  triumph  perpetually  in  drawing-rooms,  in  debating  so¬ 
cieties,  and  even  in  legislative  or  judicial  assemblies.  To  the  con¬ 
versational  education  of  the  Athenians,  I  am  inclined  to  attribute 
the  great  looseness  of  reasoning,  which  is  remarkable  in  most  of 
their  scientific  writings.  Even  the  most  illogical  of  modern  writers 
would  stand  perfectly  aghast  at  the  puerile  fallacies  which  seem  to 
have  deluded  some  of  the  greatest  men  of  antiquity.  But  the 
very  circumstances  which  retarded  the  growth  of  science  were 
peculiarly  favorable  to  the  cultivation  of  eloquence.  From  the 
early  habit  of  taking  a  share  in  animated  discussion,  the  intelligent 
student  would  derive  that  readiness  of  resource,  that  copiousness 
of  language,  and  that  knowledge  of  the  temper  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  an  audience,  which  are  far  more  valuable  to  an  orator  than 
the  greatest  logical  powers. 


SPARTACUS  TO  TEE  ROMAN  ENVOYS.- Epes  Saroent. 

Envoys  of  Rome,  the  poor  camp  of  Spartacus  is  too  much 
honored  by  your  presence.  And  does  Rome  stop  to  parley  with 
the  escaped  gladiator,  with  the  rebel  ruffian,  for  whom  heretofore 
no  slight  has  been  too  scornful?  You  have  come,  with  steel  in 
your  right  hand,  and  with  gold  in  your  left.  What  heed  we  give 
the  former,  ask  Cossinius ;  ask  Claudius;  ask  Varinius;  ask  the 
bones  of  your  legions  that  fertilize  the  Lucanian  plains.  And  for 
your  gold — would  ye  know  what  we  do  with  that, — go  ask  the 
laborer,  the  trodden  poor,  the  helpless  and  the  hopeless,  on  our 
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route  ;  ask  all  whom  Roman  tyranny  had  crushed,  or  Roman  ava¬ 
rice  plundered.  Ye  have  seen  me  before;  but  ye  did  not  then 
shun  my  glance  as  now.  Ye  have  seen  me  in  the  arena,  when  I 
was  Rome’s  pet  ruffian,  daily  smeared  with  blood  of  men  or  beasts 
One  day — shall  I  forget  it  ever? — ye  were  present; — I  had  fought 
long  and  well.  Exhausted  as  I  was,  your  munerator,  your  lord  of 
the  games,  bethought  him,  it  were  an  equal  match  to  set  against 
me  a  new  man,  younger  and  lighter  than  I,  but  fresh  and  valiant. 
With  Thracian  sword  and  buckler,  forth  he  came,  a  beautiful  de¬ 
fiance  on  his  brow !  Bloody  and  brief  the  fight.  “  He  has  it !” 
cried  the  people  :  uhabet!  habet !”  But  still  he  lowered  not  his 
arm,  until,  at  length,  I  held  him,  gashed  and  fainting,  in  my  power. 
I  looked  around  upon  the  Podium,  where  sat  your  senators  and 
men  of  state,  to  catch  the  signal  of  release,  or  mercy.  But  not  a 
thumb  was  reversed.  To  crown  your  sport,  the  vanquished  man 
must  die  !  Obedient  brute  that  I  was,  I  was  about  to  slay  him, 
when  a  few  hurried  words — rather  a  welcome  to  death  than  a  plea 
for  life — told  me  he  was  Thracian.  I  stood  transfixed.  The  arena 
vanished.  I  was  in  Thrace,  upon  my  native  hills  !  The  sword 
dropped  from  my  hands.  I  raised  the  dying  youth  tenderly  in  my 
arms.  O,  the  magnanimity  of  Rome  !  Your  haughty  leaders, 
enraged  at  being  cheated  of  their  death-show,  hissed  their  disap¬ 
pointment,  and  shouted,  “  Kill.”  I  heeded  them  as  I  would  heed 
the  howl  of  wolves.  Kill  him  ? — They  might  have  better  asked 
the  mother  to  kill  the  babe,  smiling  in  her  face.  Ah  !  he  was 
already  wounded  unto  death  ;  and,  amid  the  angry  yells  of  the 
spectators,  he  died.  That  night  I  was  scourged  for  disobedience. 
I  shall  not  forget  it.  Should  memory  fail,  there  are  scars  here  to 
quicken  it. 

Well ;  do  not  grow  impatient.  Some  hours  after,  finding  my¬ 
self,  with  seventy  fellow-gladiators,  alone  in  the  amphitheatre, 
the  laboring  thought  broke  forth  in  words.  I  said, — I  know  not 
what.  I  only  knew  that,  when  I  ceased,  my  comrades  looked  each 
other  in  the  face — and  then  burst  forth  the  simultaneous  cry — 
“  Lead  on  !  Lead  on,  O  Spartacus  !”  Forth  we  rushed, — seized 
what  rude  weapons  chance  threw  in  our  way,  and  to  the  mountains 
speeded.  There,  day  by  day,  our  little  band  increased.  Disdain¬ 
ful  Rome  sent  after  us  a  handful  of  her  troops,  with  a  scourge  for 
the  slave  Spartacus.  Their  weapons  soon  were  ours.  She  sent 
an  army;  and  down  from  Old  Vesuvius  we  poured,  and  slew  three 
thousand.  Now  it  was  Spartacus  the  dreadful  rebel  !  A  larger 
army,  headed  by  the  Praetor,  was  sent,  and  routed  ;  then  another 
still.  And  always  I  remembered  that  fierce  cry,  riving  my  heart, 
and  calling  me  to  “  kill !”  In  three  pitched  battles  have  I  not 
obeyed  it  ?  And  now  affrighted  Rome  sends  her  two  consuls,  and 
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puts  forth  all  her  strength  by  land  and  sea,  as  if  a  Pyrrhus  or  a 
Hannibal  were  on  her  borders  ! 

Envoys  of  Rome  !  To  Lentulus  and  Grellius  bear  this  message : 
“  Their  graves  are  measured  !”  Look  on  that  narrow  stream,  a 
silver  thread,  high  on  the  mountain’s  side  !  Slenderly  it  winds, 
but  soon  is  swelled  by  others  meeting  it,  until  a  torrent,  terrible 
and  strong,  it  sweeps  to  the  abyss,  where  all  is  ruin.  So  Spartacus 
comes  on  !  So  swells  his  force, — small  and  despised  at  first,  but 
now  resistless  !  On,  on  to  Rome  we  come  !  The  gladiators  come ! 
Let  Opulence  tremble  in  all  his  palaces !  Let  Oppression  shudder 
to  think  the  oppressed  may  have  their  turn  !  Let  Cruelty  turn 
pale  at  thought  of  redder  hands  than  his  !  0  !  we  shall  not  for¬ 

get  Rome’s  many  lessons.  She  shall  not  find  her  training  was  all 
wasted  upon  indocile  pupils.  Now,  begone!  Prepare  the  Eternal 
City  for  our  games  ! 


SUPPOSED  SPEECH  OF  REGULUS.— Elijah  Kellogg. 

The  palaces  and  domes  of  Carthage  were  burning  with  the 
splendors  of  noon,  and  the  blue  waves  of  her  harbor  were  rolling 
and  gleaming  in  the  gorgeous  sunlight.  An  attentive  ear  could 
catch  a  low  murmur,  sounding  from  the  centre  of  the  city,  which 
seemed  like  the  moaning  of  the  wind  before  a  tempest.  And  well 
it  might.  The  whole  people  of  Carthage,  startled,  astounded  by 
the  report  that  Regulus  had  returned,  were  pouring,  a  mighty 
tide,  into  the  great  square  before  the  Senate  House.  There  were 
mothers  in  that  throng,  whose  captive  sons  were  groaning  in  Ro¬ 
man  fetters  ;  maidens,  whose  lovers  were  dying  in  the  distant  dun¬ 
geons  of  Rome  ;  gray-haired  men  and  matrons,  whom  Roman  steel 
had  made  childless;  men,  who  were  seeing  their  country’s  life 
crushed  out  by  Roman  power ;  and  with  wild  voices,  cursing  and 
groaning,  the  vast  throng  gave  vent  to  the  rage,  the  hate,  the  an¬ 
guish  of  long  years. 

Calm  and  unmoved  as  the  marble  walls  around  him,  stood  Regu¬ 
lus,  the  Roman  !  He  stretched  his  arm  over  the  surging  crowd 
with  a  gesture  as  proudly  imperious,  as  though  he  stood  at  the 
head  of  his  own  gleaming  cohorts.  Before  that  silent  command 
the  tumult  ceased — the  half-uttered  execration  died  upon  the  lip 
— so  intense  was  the  silence  that  the  clank  of  the  captive’s  brazen 
manacles  smote  sharp  on  every  ear,  as  he  thus  addressed  them  : 

“  Ye  doubtless  thought,  judging  of  Roman  virtue  by  your  own, 
that  I  would  break  my  plighted  faith,  rather  than  by  returning, 
and  leaving  your  sons  and  brothers  to  rot  in  Roman  dungeons,  to 
meet  your  vengeance.  Well,  I  could  give  reasons  for  this  return, 
foolish  and  inexplicable  as  it  seems  to  you ;  I  could  speak  of 
yearnings  after  immortality — of  those  eternal  principles  in  whoso 
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pure  light  a  patriot’s  death  is  glorious,  a  thing  to  be  desired  ;  but, 
by  great  Jove  !  I  should  debase  myself  to  dwell  on  such  high 
themes  to  you.  If  the  bright  blood  which  feeds  my  heart  were 
like  the  slimy  ooze  that  stagnates  in  your  veins,  I  should  have  re¬ 
mained  at  Rome,  saved  my  life  and  broken  my  oath.  If,  then, 
you  ask,  why  I  have  come  back,  to  let  you  work  your  will  on  this 
poor  body  which  I  esteem  but  as  the  rags  that  cover  it, — enough 
reply  for  you,  it  is  because  I  am  a  Roman !  As  such,  here  in 
your  very  capital  I  defy  you!  What  I  have  done,  ye  never  can 
undo  ;  what  ye  may  do,  I  care  not.  Since  first  my  young  arm  knew 
how  to  wield  a  Roman  sword,  have  I  not  routed  your  armies, 
burned  your  towns,  and  dragged  your  generals  at  my  chariot 
wheels  ?  And  do  ye  now  expect  to  see  me  cower  and  whine 
with  dread  of  Carthaginian  vengeance  ?  Compared  to  that  fierce 
mental  strife  which  my  heart  has  just  passed  through  at  Rome, 
the  piercing  of  this  flesh,  the  rending  of  these  sinews,  would  be 
but  sport  to  me. 

“  Venerable  senators,  with  trembling  voices  and  outstretched 
hands,  besought  me  to  return  no  more  to  Carthage.  The  gener¬ 
ous  people,  with  loud  wailing,  and  wildly-tossing  gestures,  bade 
me  stay.  The  voice  of  a  beloved  mother, — her  withered  hands 
beating  her  breast,  her  gray  hairs  streaming  in  the  wind,  tears 
flowing  down  her  furrowed  cheeks— praying  me  not  to  leave  her 
in  her  lonely  and  helpless  old  age,  is  still  sounding  in  my  ears. 
Compared  to  anguish  like  this,  the  paltry  torments  you  have  in 
store  is  as  the  murmur  of  the  meadow  brook  to  the  wild  tumult  of 
the  mountain  storm.  Go  !  bring  your  threatened  tortures  !  The 
woes  I  see  impending  over  this  fated  city  will  be  enough  to  sweeten 
death,  though  every  nerve  should  tingle  with  its  agony.  I  die — 
but  mine  shall  be  the  triumph;  yours  the  untold  desolation.  For 
every  drop  of  blood  that  falls  from  my  veins,  your  own  shall  pour 
in  torrents  !  Woe,  unto  thee,  O  Carthage  !  I  see  thy  homes  and 
temples  all  in  flames,  thy  citizens  in  terror,  thy  women  wailing 
for  the  dead.  Proud  city  !  thou  art  doomed  !  the  curse  of  Jove, 
a  living,  lasting  curse  is  on  thee  !  The  hungry  waves  shall  lick 
the  golden  gates  of  thy  rich  palaces,  and  every  brook  run  crimson 
to  the  sea.  Rome,  with  bloody  hand,  shall  sweep  thy  heart-strings, 
and  all  thy  homes  shall  howl  in  wild  response  of  anguish  to  her 
touch.  Proud  mistress  of  the  sea,  disrobed,  uncrowned,  and 
scourged — thus  again  do  I  devote  thee  to  the  infernal  gods  ! 

“  Now,  bring  forth  your  tortures  !  Slaves!  while  you  tear  this 
quivering  flesh,  remember  how  often  Regulus  has  beaten  your 
armies  and  humbled  your  pride.  Cut  as  he  would  have  carvpd 
you  !  Burn  deep  as  his  curse  !” 
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INDIAN  SUMMER  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. — Joseph  Story. 

It  is  now  the  early  advance  of  autumn.  What  can  be  more 
beautiful  or  more  attractive  than  this  season  in  New  England  ? 
The  sultry  heat  of  summer  has  passed  away;  and  a  delicious  cool¬ 
ness  at  evening  succeeds  the  genial  warmth  of  the  day.  The 
labors  of  the  husbandman  approach  their  natural  termination  : 
and  he  gladdens  with  the  near  prospect  of  his  promised  reward 
The  earth  swells  with  the  increase  of  vegetation.  The  fields  wave 
with  their  yellow  and  luxuriant  harvests.  The  trees  put  forth  the 
darkest  foliage,  half  shading  and  half  revealing  their  ripened  fruits, 
to  tempt  the  appetite  of  man,  and  proclaim  the  goodness  of  his 
Creator.  Even  in  scenes  of  another  sort,  where  nature  reigns 
alone  in  her  own  majesty,  there  is  much  to  awaken  religious  en¬ 
thusiasm  As  yet,  the  forests  stand  clothed  in  their  dress  of 
undecayed  magnificence.  The  winds,  that  rustle  through  their 
tops,  scarcely  disturb  the  silence  of  the  shades  below.  The  moun¬ 
tains  and  the  valleys  glow  in  warm  green,  of  lively  russet.  The 
rivulets  flow  on  with  a  noiseless  current,  reflecting  back  the  images 
of  many  a  glossy  insect,  that  dips  his  wings  in  their  cooling 
waters.  The  mornings  and  evenings  are  still  vocal  with  the  notes 
of  a  thousand  warblers,  which  plume  their  wings  for  a  later  flight. 
Above  all,  the  clear  blue  sky,  the  long  and  sunny  calms,  the 
scarcely  whispering  breezes,  the  brilliant  sunsets,  lit  up  with  all 
the  wondrous  magnificence  of  light,  and  shade,  and  color,  and 
slowly  settling  down  into  a  pure  and  transparent  twilight.  These, 
these  are  days  and  scenes,  which  even  the  cold  cannot  behold 
without  emotion  ;  but  on  which  the  meditative  and  pious  gaze  with 
profound  admiration;  for  they  breathe  of  holier  and  happier  re¬ 
gions  beyond  the  grave. 


OSSIAN’S  ADDRESS  TO  THE  SUN— Macpherson. 

O  thou  that  rollest  above,  round  as  the  shield  of  my  fathers! 
Whence  are  thy  beams,  0  sun,  thy  everlasting  light?  Thou 
comest  forth  in  thy  awful  beauty  ;  the  stars  hide  themselves  in  the 
sky;  the  moon,  cold,  and  pale,  sinks  in  the  western  wave.  But 
thou  thyself  movest  alone  :  who  can  be  a  companion  of  thy  course? 

The  oaks  of  the  mountains  fall ;  the  mountains  themselves  decay 
with  years ;  the  ocean  shrinks,  and  grows  again ;  the  moon  herself 
is  lost  in  heaven ;  but  thou  art  for  ever  the  same,  rejoicing  in  the 
brightness  of  thy  course. 

When  the  world  is  dark  with  tempests,  when  thunder  rolls,  and 
lightning  flies,  thou  lookest  in  thy  beauty  from  the  clouds,  and 
laughest  at  the  storm.  But,  to  Offian,  thou  lookest  in  vain  ;  for 
he  beholds  thy  beams  no  more,  whether  thy  yellow  hairs  flow  on 
the  eastern  clouds,  or  thou  tremblest  at  the  gates  of  the  west. 
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But  thou  art  perhaps  like  me — for  a  season  :  thy  years  will  have 
an  end.  Thou  shalt  sleep  in  the  clouds,  careless  of  the  voice  of 
the  morning.  Exult,  then,  0  sun,  in  the  strength  of  thy  youth  ! 
Age  is  dark,  and  unlovely:  it  is  like  the  glimmering  light  of  the 
moon,  when  it  shines  through  broken  clouds;  and  the  mist  is  on 
the  hills,  the  blast  of  the  north  is  on  the  plain,  the  traveller 
shrinks  in  the  midst  of  his  journey. 


PROBLEM  OF  TEE  UNIVERSE.— 0.  M.  Mitchel. 

The  time  is  coming  when  the  stars  cannot  take  refuge  iu  their 
numbers  and  distance,  and  defy  the  power  of  man  to  dislodge  them 
from  the  high  concave  in  which  they  are  intrenched.  We  shall 
grapple  with  them  there ;  we  shall  hunt  them  down ;  we  shall 
record  their  places ;  we  shall  number  them  as  they  come  out  from 
the  depths  of  heaven  under  the  penetrating  gaze  of  the  great 
telescopic  eye  which  man  has  turned  toward  the  stellar  sphere ! 

In  our  astronomical  researches  we  have  passed  from  planet  to 
planet,  from  sun  to  sun,  from  system  to  system.  We  have  reached 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  mighty  stellar  cluster  with  which  we  are 
allied.  We  have  found  other  island  universes  sweeping  through 
space.  The  great  unfinished  problem  still  remains — Whence  came 
this  universe  ?  Have  all  these  stars  which  glitter  in  the  heavens 
been  shining  from  all  eternity?  Has  our  globe  been  rolling  around 
the  sun  for  ceaseless  ages  ?  Whence,  whence  this  magnificent 
architecture,  whose  architraves  rise  in  splendor  before  us  in  every 
direction  ?  Is  it  all  the  work  of  chance  ?  I  answer,  No.  It  is  not 
the  work  of  chance.  Who  shall  reveal  to  us  the  true  cosmogony  of 
the  universe  by  which  we  are  surrounded  ?  Is  it  the  work  of  an 
Omnipotent  Architect?  If  so,  who  is  this  august  Being?  Go  with 
me  to-night  in  imagination,  and  stand  with  old  Paul,  the  great 
Apostle,  upon  Mars’  Hill,  and  thei’e  look  around  you  as  he  did. 
Here  rises  that  magnificent  building,  the  Parthenon,  sacred  to 
Minerva,  the  Goddess  of  Wisdom.  There  towers  her  colossal 
statue,  rising  in  its  majesty  above  the  city  of  which  she  was  the 
guardian — the  first  object  to  catch  the  rays  of  the  rising,  and  the 
last  to  be  kissed  by  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  There  are  the 
temples  of  all  the  gods;  and  there  are  the  shrines  of  every  divinity. 
And  yet  I  tell  you  these  gods  and  these  divinities,  though  created 
under  the  inspiring  fire  of  poetic  fancy  and  Greek  imagination, 
never  reared  this  stupendous  structure  by  which  we  are  surrounded. 
The  Olympic  Jove  never  built  these  heavens.  The  wisdom  of 
Minerva  never  organized  these  magnificent  systems.  I  say  with 
St.  Paul :  “  Oh,  Athenians,  in  all  things  I  find  you  too  supersti¬ 
tious  ;  for,  in  passing  along  your  streets,  I  find  an  altar  inscribed, 
‘To  the  Unknown  God’ — Him  whom  ye  ignorantly  worship;  and 
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this  is  the  God  I  declare  unto  you — the  God  that  made  heaven 
aud  earth,  who  dwells  not  in  temples  made  with  hands.” 

No,  here  is  the  temple  of  our  Divinity.  Around  us  and  above 
us  rise  sun  and  system,  cluster  and  universe.  And  I  doubt  not 
that  in  every  region  of  this  vast  empire  of  God,  hymns  of  praise 
and  anthems  of  glory  are  rising  and  reverberating  from  sun  to  sun 
and  from  system  to  system — heard  by  Omnipotence  alone  across 
immensity  and  through  eternity  ! 


OF  THE  OPEN  SKY.— John  Ruskin. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  how  little  in  general,  people  know  about 
the  sky.  It  is  the  part  of  creation  in  which  nature  has  done  more 
for  the  sole  and  evident  purpose  of  talking  to  him  and  teaching 
him,  than  in  any  other  of  her  works,  and  it  is  just  the  part  in 
which  we  least  attend  to  her.  There  are  not  many  of  her  other 
works  in  which  some  more  material  or  essential  purpose  than  the 
mere  pleasing  of  man  is  not  answered  by  every  part  of  their  or¬ 
ganization  :  but  every  essential  purpose  of  the  sky  might,  so  far 
as  we  know,  be  answered,  if  once  in  three  days,  or  thereabouts, 
a  great  ugly  black  rain-cloud  were  brought  up  over  the  blue,  and 
everything  well  watered,  and  so  all  left  blue  agaiu  till  next  time, 
with  perhaps  a  film  of  morning  and  evening  mist  for  dew.  And 
instead  of  this,  there  is  not  a  moment  of  any  day  of  our  lives, 
when  nature  is  not  producing  scene  after  scene,  picture  after  pic¬ 
ture,  glory  after  glory,  and  working  still  upon  such  exquisite  and 
constant  principles  of  the  most  perfect  beauty,  that  it  is  quite  cer¬ 
tain  it  is  all  done  for  us,  and  intended  for  our  perpetual  pleasure. 
And  every  man,  wherever  placed,  however  far  from  other  sources 
of  interest  or  of  beauty.,  has  this  doing  for  him  constantly.  The 
noblest  scenes  of  the  earth  can  be  seen  and  known  but  by  few ; 
it  is  not  intended  that  man  should  live  always  in  the  midst  of 
them,  he  injures  them  by  his  presence,  he  ceases  to  feel  them  if 
he  be  always  with  them ;  but  the  sky  is  for  all ;  bright  as  it  is,  it 
is  not  “too  bright  and  good,  for  human  nature’s  daily  food  it  is 
fitted  in  all  its  functions  for  the  perpetual  comfort  and  exalting  of 
the  heart,  for  the  soothing  and  purifying  it  from  its  dross  and 
dust  Sometimes  gentle,  sometimes  capricious,  sometimes  awful, 
never  the  same  for  two  moments  together:  almost  human  in  its 
passions,  almost  spiritual  in  its  tenderness,  almost  divine  in  its 
infinity,  its  appeal  to  what  is  immortal  in  us,  is  as  distinct,  as  its 
ministry  of  chastisement  or  of  blessing  to  what  is  mortal  is  essen¬ 
tial.  And  yet  we  never  attend  to  it,  we  never  make  it  a  subject 
of  thought,  but  as  it  has  to  do  with  our  animal  sensations;  we 
look  upon  all  by  which  it  speaks  to  us  more  clearly  than  to  brutes, 
upon  all  which  bears  witness  to  the  intention  of  the  Supreme,  that 
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we  are  to  receive  from  the  covering  vault,  than  the  light  and  the 
dew  which  we  share  with  the  weed  and  the  worm,  only  as  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  meaningless  and  monstrous  accident,  too  common  and 
too  vain,  to  be  worthy  of  a  moment  of  watchfulness,  or  a  glance 
of  admiration.  If,  in  our  moments  of  utter  idleness  and  insi¬ 
pidity,  we  turn  to  the  sky  as  a  last  resource,  which  of  its  pheno¬ 
mena  do  we  speak  of?  One  says  it  has  been  wet,  and  another  it 
has  been  windy,  and  another  it  has  been  warm.  Who  among  the 
chattering  crowd  can  tell  me  of  the  forms  and  the  precipices  of 
the  chain  of  tall  white  mountains  that  girded  the  horizon  at  noon 
yesterday  ?  Who  saw  the  narrow  sunbeam  that  came  out  of  the 
south,  and  smote  upon  their  summits  until  they  melted  and  mould¬ 
ered  away  in  a  dust  of  blue  rain  ?  Who  saw  the  dance  of  the 
dead  clouds  when  the  sunlight  left  them  last  night,  and  the  west 
wind  blew  them  before  it  like  withered  leaves?  All  has  passed, 
unregretted  as  unseen  :  or  if  the  apathy  be  ever  shaken  off,  even 
for  an  instant,  it  is  only  by  what  is  gross,  or  what  is  extraordi¬ 
nary :  and  yet  it  is  not  in  the  broad  and  fierce  manifestations  of 
the  elemental  energies,  not  in  the  clash  of  the  hail,  nor  the  drift 
of  the  whirlwind,  that  the  highest  characters  of  the  sublime  are 
developed.  God  is  not  in  the  earthquake,  nor  in  the  fire,  but  in 
the  stiil  small  voice. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  slowly  descending  the  carriage  road  after 
you  leave  Albano.  It  had  been  wild  weather  when  I  left  Rome, 
and  all  across  the  Campagna  the  clouds  were  sweeping  in  sulphur¬ 
ous  blue,  with  a  clap  of  thunder  or  two,  and  breaking  gleams  of 
sun  along  the  Claudian  aqueduct,  lighting  up  its  arches  like  the 
bridge  of  chaos.  But  as  I  climbed  the  long  slope  of  the  Alban 
mount,  the  storm  swept  finally  to  the  north,  and  the  noble  outline 
of  the  domes  of  Albano  and  the  graceful  darkness  of  its  ilex 
grove  rose  against  pure  streaks  of  alternate  blue  and  amber,  the 
upper  sky  gradually  flushing  through  the  last  fragments  of  rain- 
cloud,  in  deep  palpitating  azure,  half  ether  and  half  dew.  The 
noon-day  sun  came  slanting  down  the  rocky  slopes  of  La  Riccia, 
and  its  masses  of  entangled  and  tall  foliage,  whose  autumnal  tints 
were  mixed  with  the  wet  verdure  of  a  thousand  evergveens,  were 
penetrated  with  it  as  with  rain.  I  cannot  call  it  color,  it  was  con¬ 
flagration.  Purple,  and  crimson  and  scarlet,  like  the  curtains  of 
God’s  tabernacle,  the  rejoicing  trees  sank  into  the  valley  in  showers 
of  light,  every  separate  leaf  quivering  with  buoyant  and  burning 
life ;  each,  as  it  turned  to  reflect  or  to  transmit  the  sunbeam,  first 
a  torch  and  then  an  emerald  Far  up  into  the  recesses  of  the 
valley,  the  green  vistas,  arched  like  the  hollows  of  mighty  waves 
of  some  crystalline  sea,  with  the  arbutus  flowers,  dashed  along 
their  flanks  for  foam,  and  silver  flakes  of  orange  spray  tossed  into 
the  air  around  them,  breaking  over  the  gray  walls  of  rock  into  a 
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thousand  separate  stars,  fading  and  kindling  alternately  as  the 
weak  wind  lifted  and  let  them  fall.  Every  blade  of  grass  burned 
like  the  golden  floor  of  heaven,  opening  in  sudden  gleams  as  the 
foliage  broke  and  closed  above  it,  as  sheet  lightning  opens  in  a 
cloud  at  sunset  the  motionless  masses  of  dark  rock — dark,  though 
flushed  with  scarlet  lichen,  casting  their  quiet  shadows  across  its 
restless  radiance,  the  fountain  underneath  them  filling  its  marble 
hollow  with  blue  mist  and  fitful  sound,  and,  over  all, — the  multi¬ 
tudinous  bars  of  amber  and  rose,  the  sacred  clouds  that  have  no 
darkness,  and  only  exist  to  illumine,  were  seen  in  intervals  between 
the  solemn  and  orbed  repose  of  the  stone  pines,  passing  to  lose 
themselves  in  the  last,  white,  blinding  lustre  of  the  measureless 
line  where  the  Campagna  melted  into  the  blaze  of  the  sea  *  * 

Are  not  all  natural  things,  it  may  be  asked,  as  lovely  near  as 
far  away  ?  By  no  means.  Look  at  the  clouds  and  watch  the  deli¬ 
cate  sculpture  of  their  alabaster  sides,  and  the  rounded  lustre  of 
their  magnificent  rolling.  They  are  meant  to  be  beheld  far  away : 
they  were  shaped  for  their  place  high  above  your  head  :  approach 
them  and  they  fuse  into  vague  mists,  or  whirl  away  in  fierce  frag¬ 
ments  of  thunderous  vapor.  Look  at  the  crest  of  the  Alp  from 
the  far  away  plains  over  which  its  light  is  cast,  whence  human 
souls  have  communed  with  it  by  their  myriads.  It  was  built  for 
its  place  in  the  far  off  sky :  approach  it,  and  as  the  sound  of  the 
voice  of  man  dies  away  about  its  foundations,  and  the  tide  of  hu¬ 
man  life  is  met  at  last  by  the  eternal  “  Here  shall  thy  waves  be 
stayed,”  the  glory  of  its  aspect  fades  into  blanched  fearfulness :  its 
purple  walls  are  rent  into  grisly  rocks,  its  silver  fret-work  saddened 
into  wasting  snow  :  the  stormbrands  of  ages  are  on  its  breast,  the 
ashes  of  its  own  ruin  lie  solemnly  on  its  white  raiment. 

If  you  desire  to  perceive  the  great  harmonies  of  the  form  of  a 
rocky  mountain,  you  must  not  ascend  upon  its  sides.  All  there 
is  disorder  and  accident,  or  seems  so.  Retire  from  it,  and  as  your 
eye  commands  it  more  and  more,  you  see  the  ruined  mountain 
world  with  a  wider  glance  ;  behold  !  dim  sympathies  begin  to 
busy  themselves  in  the  disjointed  mass:  line  binds  itself  into 
stealthy  fellowship  with  line  :  group  by  group  the  helpless  frag¬ 
ments  gather  themselves  into  ordered  companies  :  new  captains  of 
hosts,  and  masses  of  battalions,  become  visible  one  by  one;  and, 
far  away  answers  of  foot  to  foot  and  of  bone  to  bone,  until  the  pow¬ 
erless  is  seen  risen  up  with  girded  loins,  and  not  one  piece  of  all 
the  unregarded  heap  can  now  be  spared  from  the  mystic  whole. 


ROB  ROY’S  REPLY  TO  MR.  OSBALDISTONE. 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 

“You  speak  like  a  boy,”  returned  MacGregor,  in  a  low  tone 
that  growled  like  distant  thunder — “  like  a  boy,  who  thinks  the 
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auld  gnarled  oak  can  be  twisted  as  easily  as  the  young  sapling. 
Can  I  forget  that  I  have  been  branded  as  an  outlaw, — stigmatized 
as  a  traitor, — a  price  set  on  my  head  as  if  I  had  been  a  wolf, — my 
family  treated  as  the  dam  and  cubs  of  the  hill-fox,  whom  all  may 
torment,  vilify,  degrade,  and  insult, — the  very  name  which  came 
to  me  from  a  long  and  noble  line  of  martial  ancestors,  denounced, 
as  if  it  were  a  spell  to  conjure  up  the  devil  with ? 

“  And  they  shall  find  that  the  name  they  have  dared  to  pro¬ 
scribe — that  the  name  of  MacGregor  is  a  spell  to  raise  the  wild 
devil  withal. —  They  shall  hear  of  my  vengeance,  that  would  scorn 
to  listen  to  the  story  of  my  wrongs — the  miserable  Highland 
drover,  bankrupt,  barefooted, — stripped  of  all,  dishonored  and 
hunted  down,  because  the  avarice  of  others  grasped  at  more  than 
that  poor  all  could  pay,  shall  burst  on  them  in  an  awful  change. 
They  that  scoffed  at  the  grovelling  worm,  and  trod  upon  him,  may 
cry  and  howl  when  they  see  the  stoop  of  the  flying  and  fiery- 
mouthed  dragon. — But  why  do  I  speak  of  all  this?”  he  said,  sit¬ 
ting  down  again,  and  in  a  calmer  tone — “Only  ye  may  opine  it 
frets  my  patience,  Mr.  Osbaldstone,  to  be  hunted  like  an  otter,  or  a 
sealgh,  or  a  salmon  upon  the  shallows,  and  that  by  my  very  friends 
and  neighbors;  and  to  have  as  many  sword-cuts  made,  and  pistols 
flashed  at  me,  as  I  had  this  day  in  the  Ford  of  Avondow,  would 
try  a  saint’s  temper,  much  more  a  Highlander’s,  who  are  not  famous 
for  that  gude  gift,  as  ye  may  hae  heard,  Mr.  Osbaldistone. — But 
ae  thing  bides  wi’  me  o’  what  Nicol  said. — I’m  vexed  for  the 
bairns — I’m  vexed  when  I  think  o’  Hamish  and  Robert  living 
their  father’s  life.”  And  yielding  to  despondence  on  account  of 
his  sons,  which  he  felt  not  upon  his  own,  the  father  rested  his  head 
upon  his  hand. 


CARTON  RESOLVES  TO  DIE  FOR  DARNAY. 

Cuari.es  Dickens. 

It  was  not  a  reckless  manner,  the  manner  in  which  he  said  these 
words  aloud  under  the  fast-sailing  clouds,  nor  was  it  more  express¬ 
ive  of  negligence  than  defiance.  It  was  the  settled  manner  of  a 
tired  man,  who  had  wandered  and  struggled  and  got  lost,  hut  who 
at  length  struck  into  his  road  and  saw  its  end. 

Long  ago,  when  he  had  been  famous  among  his  earliest  compe¬ 
titors  as  a  youth  of  great  promise,  he  had  followed  his  father  to 
the  grave.  His  mother  had  died,  years  before.  These  solemn 
words,  which  had  been  read  at  his  father’s  grave,  arose  in  his  mind 
as  he  went  down  the  dark  streets,  among  the  heavy  shadows,  with 
the  moon  and  the  clouds  sailing  on  high  above  him.  “  I  am  the 
Resurrection  and  the  Life,  saith  the  Lord  :  he  that  believeth  in  me. 
though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live  :  and  whosoever  liveth  anc, 
believeth  in  me,  shall  never  die.” 
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In  a  city  dominated  by  the  axe,  alone  at  night,  with  natural 
sorrow  rising  in  him  for  the  sixty-three  who  had  been  that  day 
put  to  death,  and  for  to-morrow’s  victims  then  awaiting  their 
doom  in  the  prisons,  and  still  of  to-morrow’s  and  to-morrow’s,  the 
chain  of  association  that  brought  the  words  home,  like  a  rusty  old 
ship’s  anchor  from  the  deep,  might  have  been  easily  found.  He 
did  not  seek  it,  but  repeated  them  and  went  on. 

With  a  solemn  interest  in  the  lighted  windows  where  the  people 
were  going  to  rest,  forgetful  through  a  few  calm  hours  of  the 
horrors  surrounding  them ;  in  the  towers  of  the  churches,  where 
no  prayers  were  said,  for  the  popular  revulsion  had  even  travelled 
that  length  of  self-destruction  from  years  of  priestly  impostors, 
plunderers,  and  profligates ;  in  the  distant  burial-places,  reserved, 
as  they  wrote  upon  the  gates,  for  Eternal  Sleep;  in  the  abounding 
jails  ;  and  in  the  streets  along  which  the  sixties  rolled  to  a  death 
which  had  become  so  common  and  material,  that  no  sorrowful 
story  of  a  haunting  Spirit  ever  rose  among  the  people  out  of  all 
the  working  of  the  Guillotine  ;  with  a  solemn  interest  in  the 
whole  life  and  death  of  the  city  settling  down  to  its  short  nightly 
pause  in  fury ;  Syduey  Carton  crossed  the  Seine  again  for  the 
lighter  streets. 

Few  coaches  were  abroad,  for  riders  in  coaches  were  liable  to  be 
suspected,  and  gentility  hid  its  head  in  red  night-caps,  and  put 
on  heavy  shoes,  and  trudged.  But,  the  theatres  were  all  well 
filled,  and  the  people  poured  cheerfully  out  as  he  passed,  and 
went  chatting  home.  At  one  of  the  theatre  doors,  there  was  a 
little  girl  with  a  mother,  looking  for  a  way  across  the  street 
through  the  mud.  He  carried  the  child  over,  and  before  the 
timid  arm  was  looseued  from  his  neck  asked  her  for  a  kiss. 

“  I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life,  saith  the  Lord  :  he  that 
believeth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live  :  and  who¬ 
soever  liveth  and  believeth  in  me,  shall  never  die.” 

Now,  that  the  streets  were  quiet,  and  the  night  wore  on,  the 
words  were  in  the  echoes  of  his  feet,  and  were  in  the  air.  Per¬ 
fectly  calm  and  steady,  he  sometimes  repeated  them  to  himself  as 
he  walked  ;  but  he  heard  them  always 

The  night  wore  out,  and,  as  he  stood  upon  the  bridge  listening 
to  the  water  as  it  splashed  the  river-walls  of  the  Island  of  Paris, 
where  the  picturesque  confusion  of  houses  and  cathedral  shone 
bright  in  the  light  of  the  moon,  the  day  came  coldly,  looking  like 
a  dead  face  out  of  the  sky.  Then,  the  night,  with  the  moon  and 
the  stars,  turned  pale  and  died,  and  for  a  little  while  it  seemed  as 
if  Creation  were  delivered  over  to  Death’s  dominion. 

But,  the  glorious  sun.  rising,  seemed  to  strike  those  words,  that 
burden  of  the  night,  straight  and  warm  to  his  heart  in  its  long 
bright  rays.  And  looking  along  them,  with  reverently  shaded 
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eyes,  a  bridge  of  light  appeared  to  span  the  air  between  him  and 
the  son,  while  the  river  sparkled  under  it. 

The  strong  tide,  so  swift,  so  deep,  and  certain,  was  like  a  con¬ 
genial  friend,  in  the  morning  stillness.  He  walked  by  the  stream, 
far  from  the  houses,  aod  in  the  light  and  warmth  of  the  sun  fell 
asleep  on  the  bank.  When  he  awoke  and  was  afoot  again,  he 
lingered  there  yet  a  little  longer,  watching  an  eddy  that  turned 
and  turned  purposeless,  until  the  stream  absorbed  it,  and  carried 
it  on  to  the  sea. — “  Like  me  !” 

A  trading-boat,  with  a  sail  of  the  softened  color  of  a  dead  leaf, 
then  glided  into  his  view,  floated  by  him,  and  died  away.  As  its 
silent  track  in  the  water  disappeared,  the  prayer  that  had  broken 
up  out  of  his  heart  for  a  merciful  consideration  of  all  his  poor 
blindnesses  and  errors,  ended  in  the  words,  “  I  am  the  Resurrec¬ 
tion  and  the  Life.” 


CARTON’S  SELF-SACRIFICE.—  Charles  Dickens. 

Along  the  Paris  streets,  the  death-carts  rumble  hollow  and 
harsh.  Six  tumbrils  carry  the  day’s  wine  to  La  Guillotine.  All 
the  devouring  and  insatiate  Monsters  imagiued  since  imagination 
could  record  itself,  are  fused  in  the  one  realization,  Guillotine. 
And  yet  there  is  not  in  France,  with  its  rich  variety  of  soil  and 
climate,  a  blade,  a  leaf,  a  root,  a  sprig,  a  peppercorn,  which  will 
grow  to  maturity  under  conditions  more  certain  than  those  that 
have  produced  this  horror.  Crush  humanity  out  of  shape  once 
more,  under  similar  hammers,  and  it  will  twist  itself  into  the  same 
tortured  forms.  Sow  the  same  seed  of  rapacious  license  and 
oppression  ever  again,  and  it  will  surely  yield  the  same  fruit 
according  to  its  kind. 

Six  tumbrils  roll  along  the  streets.  Change  these  back  again  to 
what  they  were,  thou  powerful  enchanter,  Time,  and  they  shall  be 
seen  to  be  the  carriages  of  absolute  monarchs,  the  equipages  of 
feudal  nobles,  the  toilettes  of  flaring  Jezebels,  churches  that  are 
not  my  Father’s  house  but  dens  of  thieves,  the  huts  of  millions  of 
starving  peasants  !  No ;  the  great  magician  who  majestically 
works  out  the  appointed  order  of  the  Creator,  never  reverses  his 
transformations.  “  If  thou  be  changed  into  this  shape  by  the  will 
of  God,”  say  the  seers  to  the  enchanted,  in  the  wise  Arabian 
stories,  “  then  remain  so  !  But  if  thou  wear  this  form  through 
mere  passing  conjuration,  then  resume  thy  former  aspect!” 
Changeless  and  hopeless,  the  tumbrils  roll  along. 

As  the  sombre  wheels  of  the  six  carts  go  round,  they  seem  to 
plough  up  a  long  crooked  furrow  among  the  populace  in  the 
streets.  Ridges  of  faces  are  thrown  to  this  side  and  to  that,  and 
the  ploughs  go  steadily  onward.  So  used  are  the  regular  inhabit- 
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ants  of  the  houses  to  the  spectacle,  that  in  many  windows  there 
are  no  people,  and  in  some  the  occupation  of  the  hands  is  not  so 
much  as  suspended,  while  the  eyes  survey  the  faces  in  the  tum¬ 
brils.  Here  and  there,  the  inmate  has  visitors  to  see  the  sight; 
then  he  points  his  finger,  with  something  of  the  complacency  of  a 
curator  or  authorized  exponent,  to  this  cart  and  to  this,  and  seems 
to  tell  who  sat  here  yesterday,  and  who  there  the  day  before. 

Of  the  riders  in  the  tumbrils,  some  observe  these  things, 
and  all  things  on  their  last  roadside,  with  an  impassive  stare; 
others,  with  a  lingering  interest  in  the  ways  of  life  aud  men. 
Some,  seated  with  drooping  heads,  are  sunk  in  silent  despair; 
again,  there  are  some  so  heedful  of  their  looks  that  they  cast  upon 
the  multitude  such  glances  as  they  have  seen  in  theatres  and  in 
pictures.  Several  close  their  eyes,  and  think,  or  try  to  get  their 
straying  thoughts  together.  Only  one,  and  he  a  miserable  creature 
of  a  crazed  aspect,  is  so  shattered  and  made  drunk  by  horror 
that  he  sings,  and  tries  to  dance.  Not  one  of  the  whole  number 
appeals,  by  look  or  gesture,  to  the  pity  of  the  people. 

There  is  a  guard  of  sundry  horsemen  riding  abreast  of  the 
tumbrils,  and  faces  are  often  turned  up  to  some  of  them,  and  they 
are  asked  some  question.  It  would  seem  to  be  always  the  same 
question,  for,  it  is  always  followed  by  a  press  of  people  towards  the 
third  cart.  The  horsemen  abreast  of  that  cart  frequently  point 
out  one  man  in  it  with  their  swords.  The  leading  curiosity  is,  to 
know  which  is  he ;  he  stands  at  the  back  of  the  tumbril  with  his 
head  bent  down,  to  converse  with  a  mere  girl,  who  sits  on  the  side 
of  the  cart,  and  holds  his  hand.  He  has  no  curiosity  or  care  for 
the  scene  about  him,  and  always  speaks  to  the  girl.  Here  and 
there  in  the  long  street  of  St.  Honore,  cries  are  raised  against 
him.  If  they  move  him  at  all,  it  is  only  to  a  quiet  smile,  as  he 
shakes  his  hair  a  little  more  loosely  about  his  face.  He  cannot 
easily  touch  his  face,  his  arms  being  bound. 

The  clocks  are  on  the  stroke  of  three,  and  the  furrow  ploughed 
among  the  populace  is  turning  round  to  come  on  into  the  place  of 
execution,  and  end.  The  ridges  thrown  to  this  side  and  to  that, 
now  crumble  in  and  close  behind  the  last  plough  as  it  passes  on, 
for  all  are  following  to  the  Guillotine.  In  front  of  it,  seated  in 
chairs  as  in  a  garden  of  public  diversion,  are  a  number  of  women 
busily  knitting.  The  tumbrils  began  to  discharge  their  loads. 
The  ministers  of  Sainte  Guillotine  are  robed  and  ready.  Crash  ! — 
A  head  is  held  up,  and  the  knitting-women  who  scarcely  lifted 
their  eyes  to  look  at  it  a  moment  ago  when  it  could  think  and 
speak,  count  One. 

The  second  tumbril  empties  and  moves  on ;  the  third  comes  up. 
Crash  ! — And  the  knitting-women,  never  faltering  or  pausing  in 
their  work,  count  Two. 
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The  supposed  Evremonde  descends,  and  the  seamstress  is  lifted 
out  next  after  him.  He  has  not  relinquished  her  patient  hand  in 
getting  out,  but  still  holds  it  as  he  promised.  He  gently  places 
her  with  her  back  to  the  crashing  engine  that  constantly  whirrs 
up  and  falls,  and  she  looks  into  his  face  and  thanks  him. 

The  two  stand  in  the  fast-thinning  throng  of  victims,  but  they 
speak  as  if  they  were  alone.  Eye  to  eye,  voice  to  voice,  hand  to 
hand,  heart  to  heart,  these  two  children  of  the  Universal  Mother, 
else  so  wide  apart  and  differing,  have  come  together  on  the  dark 
highway,  to  repair  home  together,  and  to  rest  in  her  bosom. 

She  kisses  his  lips  ;  he  kisses  hers  ;  they  solemnly  bless  each 
other.  The  spare  hand  does  not  tremble,  as  he  releases  it; 
nothing  worse  than  a  sweet,  bright  constancy  is  in  the  patient 
face.  She  goes  next  before  him — is  gone  ;  the  knitting-women 
count  Twenty-Two. 

“  I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life,  saith  the  Lord  :  he  that 
believeth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live :  and  who¬ 
soever  liveth  and  believeth  in  me,  shall  never  die.” 

The  murmuring  of  many  voices,  the  upturning  of  many  faces, 
the  pressing  on  of  many  footsteps  in  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd, 
so  that  it  swells  forward  in  a  mass,  like  one  great  heave  of  water, 
all  flashes  away.  Twenty-Three. 


They  said  of  him  about  the  city  that  night,  that  it  was  the 
peacefullest  man’s  face,  ever  beheld  there.  Many  added  that  he 
looked  sublime  and  prophetic. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  sufferers  by  the  same  axe — a 
woman — had  asked  at  the  foot  of  the  same  scaffold,  not  long 
before,  to  be  allowed  to  write  down  the  thoughts  that  were  inspir¬ 
ing  her.  If  he  had  given  any  utterance  to  his,  and  they  were 
prophetic,  they  would  have  been  these  : 

“  I  see  Barsad,  and  Cly,  Defarge,  The  Vengeance,  the  Juryman, 
the  J udge,  long  ranks  of  the  new  oppressors  who  have  risen  on  the 
destruction  of  the  old,  perishing  by  this  retributive  instrument, 
before  it  shall  cease  out  of  its  present  use.  I  see  a  beautiful  city 
and  a  brilliant  people  rising  from  this  abyss,  and  in  their  struggles 
to  be  truly  free,  in  their  triumphs  and  defeats,  through  long,  long 
years  to  come,  I  see  the  evil  of  this  time  and  of  the  previous  time 
of  which  this  is  the  natural  birth,  gradually  making  expiation  for 
itself  and  wearing  out. 

“  I  see  the  lives  for  which  I  lay  down  my  life,  peaceful,  useful, 
prosperous  and  happy,  in  that  England  which  I  shall  see  no  more. 
1  see  her  with  a  child  upon  her  bosom,  who  bears  my  name.  I 
see  her  father,  aged  and  bent,  but  otherwise  restored,  and  faithful 
to  all  men  in  his  healing  office,  and  at  peace.  I  see  the  good  old 
man,  so  long  their  friend,  in  ten  years’  time  enriching  them  with 
all  he  has,  and  passing  tranquilly  to  his  reward. 
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“  I  see  that  I  hold  a  sanctuary  in  their  hearts,  and  in  the  hearts 
of  their  descendants,  generations  hence.  I  see  her,  an  old  woman, 
weeping  for  me  on  the  anniversary  of  this  day.  I  see  her  and 
her  husband,  their  course  done,  lying  side  by  side  in  their  last 
earthly  bed,  and  I  know  that  each  was  not  more  honored  and  held 
sacred  in  the  other’s  soul,  than  I  was  in  the  soul  of  both. 

“  I  see  that  child  who  lay  upon  her  bosom  and  who  bore  my 
name,  a  man,  winning  his  way  up  in  that  path  of  life  which  once 
was  mine.  I  see  him  winning  it  so  well,  that  my  name  is  made 
illustrious  there  by  the  light  of  his.  I  see  the  blots  I  threw  upon 
it,  faded  away.  I  see  him,  foremost  of  just  judges  and  honored 
men,  bringing  a  boy  of  my  name,  with  a  forehead  that  I  know  and 
golden  hair,  to  this  place — then  fair  to  look  upon,  with  not  a  trace 
of  this  day’s  disfigurement — and  I  hear  him  tell  the  child  my 
story,  with  a  tender  and  faltering  voice. 

“  It  is  a  far,  far  better  thing  that  I  do,  than  I  have  ever  done ; 
it  is  a  far,  far  better  rest  that  I  go  to,  than  I  have  ever  known.” 


THE  REIGN  OF  TERROR.— Thomas  B.  Macaulay. 

Now  began  that  strange  period  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror.  The  Jacobins  had  prevailed.  This  was  their 
hour  and  the  power  of  darkness.  The  convention  was  subjugated, 
and  reduced  to  profound  silence  on  the  highest  questions  of  state. 
The  sovereignty  passed  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  To 
the  edicts  framed  by  that  Committee,  the  representative  assembly 
did  not  venture  to  offer  even  the  species  of  opposition  which  the 
ancient  Parliament  had  frequently  offered  to  the  mandates  of  the 
ancient  kings. 

Then  came  those  days,  when  the  most  barbarous  of  all  codes 
was  administered  by  the  most  barbarous  of  all  tribunals;  when  no 
man  could  greet  his  neighbors,  or  say  his  prayers,  or  dress  his 
hair,  without  danger  of  committing  a  capital  crime;  when  spies 
lurked  in  every  corner;  when  the  guillotine  was  long  and  hard  at 
work  every  morning;  when  the  jails  were  filled  as  close  as  the 
hold  of  a  slave  ship ;  and  the  gutters  ran  foaming  with  blood  into 
the  Seine. 

No  mercy  was  shown  to  sex  or  age.  The  number  of  young  lads 
and  of  girls  of  seventeen  who  were  murdered  by  that  execrable 
government,  is  to  be  reckoned  by  hundreds.  Babies,  torn  from 
the  breast,  were  tossed  from  pike  to  pike  along  the  Jacobin  ranks. 
One  champion  of  liberty  had  his  pockets  well  stuffed  with  ears. 
Another  swaggered  about  with  the  finger  of  a  little  child  in  his 
hat.  A  few  months  had  sufficed  to  degrade  France  below  the 
level  of  New  Zealand. 

It  is  absurd  to  say,  that  any  amount  of  public  danger  can  justify 
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a  system  like  this.  It  is  true  that  great  emergencies  call  for 
activity  and  vigilance;  it  is  true  that  they  justify  severity  which, 
in  ordinary  times,  would  deserve  the  name  of  cruelty.  But  indis¬ 
criminate  severity  can  never,  under  any  circumstances,  be  useful. 
It  is  plain  that  the  whole  efficacy  of  punishment  depends  on  the 
care  with  which  the  guilty  are  distinguished.  Punishment  which 
strikes  the  guilty  and  the  innocent  promiscuously,  operates  merely 
like  a  pestilence  or  a  great  convulsion  of  nature,  and  has  no  more 
tendency  to  prevent  offences,  than  the  cholera  or  an  earthquake, 
like  that  of  Lisbon,  would  have. 

The  great  Queen  who  so  long  held  her  own  against  foreign 
and  domestic  enemies,  against  temporal  and  spiritual  arms;  the 
great  Protector  who  governed  with  more  than  regal  power,  in 
despite  both  of  royalists  and  republicans;  the  great  King  who, 
with  a  beaten  army  and  an  exhausted  treasury,  defended  his  little 
dominions  to  the  last  against  the  united  efforts  of  Russia,  Austria, 
and  France  ;  with  what  scorn  would  they  have  heard  that  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  strike  a  salutary  terror  into  the  disaffected, 
without  seuding  school-boys  and  school-girls  to  death  by  cart-loads 
and  boat-loads ! 

To  behead  people  by  scores,  without  caring  whether  they  are 
guilty  or  innocent;  to  wring  money  out  of  the  rich  by  the  help  of 
jailers  and  executioners;  to  rob  the  public  creditor,  and  put  him 
to  death,  if  he  remonstrates ;  to  take  loaves  by  force  out  of  the 
bakers’  shops;  to  clothe  and  mount  soldiers  by  seizing  on  one 
man’s  wool  and  linen,  and  on  another  man’s  horses  and  saddles, 
without  compensation,  is  of  all  modes  of  governing  the  simplest  and 
most  obvious.  Of  its  morality  we,  at  present,  say  nothing.  But, 
surely,  it  requires  no  capacity  beyond  that  of  a  barbarian  or  a  child. 

By  means  like  those  which  we  have  described  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  undoubtedly  succeeded,  for  a  short  time,  in  enforc¬ 
ing  profound  submission,  and  in  raising  immense  funds.  But  to 
enforce  submission  by  butchery,  and  to  raise  funds  by  spoliation, 
is  not  statesmanship.  The  real  statesman  is  he  who,  in  troubled 
times,  keeps  down  the  turbulent  without  unnecessarily  harassing 
the  well-affected ;  and  who,  when  great  pecuniary  resources  are 
needed,  provides  for  the  public  exigencies  without  violating  the 
security  of  property,  and  drying  up  the  sources  of  future  pros¬ 
perity. 


GEOLOGY. — Sir  David  Brewster. 

Of  all  the  studies  which  relate  to  the  material  universe,  there 
is  none,  perhaps,  which  appeals  so  powerfully  to  our  senses,  or 
which  comes  into  such  close  and  immediate  contact  with  our  wants 
and  enjoyments,  as  that  of  Geology.  In  our  hourly  walks,  whether 
28* 
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on  business  or  for  pleasure,  we  tread  with  heedless  step  upon  the 
apparently  uninteresting  objects  which  it  embraces  :  but  could  we 
rightly  interrogate  the  rounded  pebble  at  our  feet,  it  would  read 
us  an  exciting  chapter  on  the  history  of  primeval  times,  and 
would  tell  us  of  the  convulsions  by  which  it  was  wrenched  from 
its  parent  rock,  and  of  the  floods  by  which  it  was  abraded,  and 
transported  to  its  present  humble  locality.  In  our  visit  to  the 
picturesque  and  the  sublime  in  nature,  we  are  brought  into  close 
proximity  to  the  more  interesting  phenomena  of  geology.  In  the 
precipices  which  protect  our  rock-girt  shores,  which  flank  our 
mountain  glens,  or  which  variegate  our  lowland  valleys,  and  in  the 
shapeless  fragments  at  their  base,  which  the  lichen  colors,  and 
round  which  the  ivy  twines,  we  see  the  remnants  of  uplifted  and 
shattered  beds,  which  once  reposed  in  peace  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean.  Nor  does  the  rounded  boulder  which  would  have  defied 
the  lapidary’s  wheel  of  the  Giant  Age,  give  forth  a  less  oracular 
response  from  its  grave  of  clay,  or  from  its  lair  of  sand.  Floated 
by  ice  from  some  Alpine  summit,  or  hurried  along  in  torrents  of 
mud,  and  floods  of  water,  it  may  have  traversed  a  quarter  of  the 
globe,  amid  the  crash  of  falling  forests,  and  the  death  shrieks  of 
the  noble  animals  which  they  sheltered.  The  mountain  range, 
too,  with  its  catacombs  below,  along  which  the  earthquake  trans¬ 
mits  its  terrific  sounds,  reminds  us  of  the  mighty  power  by  which 
it  was  upheaved, — while  the  lofty  peak  with  its  cap  of  ice,  or  its 
nostrils  of  fire,  places  in  our  view  tbe  tremendous  agencies  which 
have  been  at  work  beneath  us. 

But  it  is  not  merely  amid  the  powers  of  external  nature,  that 
the  once  hidden  things  of  the  earth  are  presented  to  our  view. 
Our  temples  and  our  palaces  are  formed  from  the  rocks  of  a  prime¬ 
val  age :  bearing  the  very  ripple-marks  of  a  Pre-Adamite  ocean — 
grooved  by  the  passage  of  the  once  moving  boulder,  and  embosom¬ 
ing  the  relics  of  an  ancient  life,  and  the  plants  by  which  it  was 
sustained.  Our  dwellings,  too,  are  ornamented  with  the  variegated 
limestones — the  indurated  tombs  of  molluscous  life — and  our 
apartments  heated  with  the  carbon  of  primeval  forests,  and  lighted 
with  the  gaseous  element  which  it  confines.  From  the  green  bed 
of  the  ocean  has  been  raised  the  pure  and  spotless  marble,  to  mould 
the  divine  lineaments  of  beauty,  and  perpetuate  the  expressions 
of  intellectual  power.  From  a  remoter  age,  and  a  still  greater 
depth,  the  primary  and  secondary  rocks  have  yielded  a  rich  tribute 
to  the  chaplet  of  rank,  and  to  the  processes  of  art.  The  diamond 
and  the  sapphire,  while  they  shine  in  the  royal  diadem,  and  in 
the  imperial  sceptre,  are  invaluable  instruments  in  the  hands  of 
the  artisan  :  and  the  ruby  and  the  topaz,  and  the  emerald  and  the 
chrysoberyl,  have  been  scattered  from  the  jewel  caskets  of  our 
mother  earth,  to  please  the  eye,  and  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  her 
children . 
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OF  WATER. — John  Rdskin. 

Of  all  inorganic  substances,  acting  in  their  own  proper  nature, 
and  without  assistance  or  combination,  water  is  the  most  wonder¬ 
ful.  If  we  think  of  it  as  the  source  of  all  the  changefulness  and 
beauty  which  we  have  seen  in  clouds :  then  as  the  instrument,  by 
which  the  earth  we  have  contemplated  was  modelled  into  sym¬ 
metry,  and  its  crags  chiselled  into  grace  ;  then  as,  in  the  form  of 
snow,  it  robes  the  mountains  it  has  made,  with  that  transcendent 
light  which  we  could  not  have  conceived  if  we  had  not  seen  :  then 
as  it  exists  in  the  foam  of  the  torrent — in  the  iris  which  spans  it, 
in  the  morning  mist  which  rises  from  it,  in  the  deep  crystalline 
pools  which  mirror  its  hanging  shore,  in  the  broad  lake  and  glanc¬ 
ing  river ;  finally,  in  that  which  is  to  all  human  minds  the  best 
emblem  of  unvaried,  unconquerable  power,  the  wild,  various,  fan¬ 
tastic  tameless  unity  of  the  sea;  what  shall  we  compare  to  this 
mighty,  this  universal  element,  for  glory  and  for  beauty?  or  how 
shall  we  follow  its  external  changefulness  of  feeling?  It  is  like 
trying  to  paint  a  soul.  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Stand  for  half  an  hour  beside  the  fall  of  Schaffhausen  on  the 
north  side  where  the  rapids  are  long,  and  watch  how  the  vault  of 
water  first  bends,  unbroken,  in  pure,  polished  velocity,  over  the 
arching  rocks  at  the  brow  of  the  cataract,  covering  them  with  a 
dome  of  crystal  twenty  feet  thick — so  swift,  that  its  motion  is  un¬ 
seen  except  when  a  foam  globe  from  above  it,  darts  over  it  like  a 
falling  star;  and  how  the  trees  are  lighted  above  it  under  all  their 
leaves,  at  the  instant  that  it  break’s  into  foam  :  and  how  all  the 
hollows  of  that  foam  burn  with  green  fire:  and  how,  ever  and 
anon,  startling  you  with  its  white  flash,  a  jet  of  spray  leaps  hiss¬ 
ing  out  of  the  fall,  like  a  rocket,  bursting  in  the  wind  and  driven 
away  in  dust,  filling  the  air  with  light:  and  how,  through  the 
curdling  wreaths  of  the  restless,  crashing  abyss  below,  the  blue 
of  tbe  water,  paled  by  the  foam  in  its  body,  shows  purer  than  the 
sky  through  white  rain  cloud  :  while  the  shuddering  iris  stoops  in 
tremulous  stillness  over  all,  fading  and  flushing  alternately  through 
the  choking  spray  and  shattered  sunshine,  hiding  itself  at  last 
among  the  thick  golden  leaves  which  toss  to  and  fro  in  sympathy 
with  the  wild  water;  then  dripping  masses  lifted  at  intervals,  like 
sheaves  of  loaded  corn,  by  some  stronger  gush  from  the  cataract, 
and  bowed  again  upon  the  mossy  rocks  as  its  roar  died  away  :  the 
dew  gushing  from  their  thick  branches,  through  drooping  clusters 
of  emerald  herbage,  and  sparkling  in  white  threads  along  the  dark 
rocks  of  the  shore,  feeding  the  lichens  which  chase  and  checker 
them  with  purple  and  silver. 

Few  people,  comparatively,  have  even  seen  the  effect  on  the  sea, 
of  a  powerful  gale  continued  without  intermission  for  three  or 
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four  days  and  nights  ;  and  to  those  who  have  not,  I  believe  it 
must  be  unimaginable,  not  from  the  mere  force  of  size  or  surge, 
hut  from  the  complete  annihilation  of  the  limit  between  sea  and 
air.  The  water,  from  its  prolonged  agitation,  is  beaten,  not  into 
mere  creaming  foam,  but  into  masses  of  accumulated  yeast ,  which 
hang  in  ropes  and  wreaths  from  wave  to  wave,  and  where  one  curls 
over  to  break,  form  a  festoon  like  a  drapery,  from  its  edge ;  these 
are  taken  up  by  the  wind,  not  in  dissipating  dust,  but  bodily,  in 
writhing,  hanging,  coiling  masses,  which  make  the  air  white  and 
thick  as  with  snow,  only  the  flakes  are  a  foot  or  two  long  each  ; 
the  surges  themselves  are  full  of  foam  in  their  very  bodies,  under¬ 
neath,  making  them  white  all  through,  as  the  water  is  under  a 
great  cataract :  and  their  masses  being  thus  half  water  and  half 
air,  are  torn  to  pieces  by  the  wind  whenever  they  rise,  and  carried 
away  in  roaring  smoke,  which  chokes  and  strangles  like  actual 
water.  Add  to  this,  that  when  the  air  has  been  exhausted  of  its 
moisture  by  long  rain,  the  spray  of  the  sea  is  caught  by  it,  and 
covers  its  surface,  not  merely  with  the  smoke  of  finely  divided  water, 
but  with  boiling  mist ;  imagine  also  the  low  rain  clouds  brought 
down  to  the  very  level  of  the  sea,  as  I  have  often  seen  them ; 
whirling  and  flying  in  rags  and  fragments  from  wave  to  wave  : 
and  finally,  conceive  the  surges  themselves  in  their  utmost  pitch 
of  power,  velocity,  madness,  and  vastness,  lifting  themselves  in 
precipices  and  peaks,  furrowed  with  their  whirl  of  ascent,  through 
all  this  chaos  :  and  you  will  understand  that  there  is  indeed  no 
distinction  left  between  the  sea  and  the  air  :  that  no  object  nor 
horizon,  nor  any  landmark  or  natural  evidence  of  position,  is  left; 
that  the  heaven  is  all  spray,  and  the  ocean  all  cloud,  and  that  you 
can  see  no  farther  in  any  direction  than  you  can  see  through  a 
cataract.  ********* 

One  lesson  we  are  invariably  taught  by  all  natural  things, 
however  approached  or  viewed. — that  the  work  of  the  great  Spirit 
of  nature  is  as  deep  and  unapproachable  in  the  lowest  as  in  the 
noblest  objects, — that  the  Divine  mind  is  as  visible  in  its  full 
energy  of  operation  on  every  lowly  bank  and  mouldering  stone,  as 
in  the  lifting  of  the  pillars  of  heaven,  and  settling  the  foundation 
of  the  earth  :  and  that,  to  the  rightly  perceiving  mind,  there  is 
the  same  infinity,  the  same  majesty,  the  same  power,  the  same 
unity,  and  the  same  perfection  manifest  in  the  casting  of  the  clay 
as  in  the  scattering  of  the  cloud,  in  the  mouldering  of  the  dust 
as  in  the  kindling  of  the  day-star. 

To  every  one  of  his  creatures  Grod  appoints  a  separate  mission, 
and  if  they  discharge  it  honorably  ;  if  they  quit  themselves  like 
men,  and  faithfully  follow  that  light  that  is  in  them ,  withdrawing 
from  it  all  cold  and  quenching  influence,  there  will  assuredly  come 
of  it  such  burning  as,  in  its  appointed  mode  or  measure,  shall 
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shine  before  men,  and  be  of  service  constant  and  holy.  Degrees 
infinite  of  lustre  there  must  always  be,  but  the  weakest  among  us 
has  a  gift,  however  seemingly  trivial,  which  is  peculiar  to  him 
and  which  worthily  used  will  be  a  gift  also  to  his  race  for  ever. 


THE  WRECK. — Chari.es  Dickens. 

I  orENED  the  yard  gate  and  looked  into  the  empty  street.  The 
sand,  the  sea-weed,  and  the  flakes  of  foam  were  driving  by,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  call  for  assistance  before  I  could  shut  the  gate 
again,  and  make  it  fast  against  the  wind. 

There  was  a  dark  gloom  in  my  lonely  chamber,  when  I  at  length 
returned  to  it;  but  I  was  tired  now,  and,  getting  into  bed  again, 
fell  into  the  depths  of  sleep  until  broad  day;  when  I  was  aroused 
at  eight  or  nine  o’clock  by  some  one  knocking  and  calling  at  my 
door. 

“  What  is  the  matter  ?” 

“  A  wreck  !  close  by  !” 

“What  wreck  ?” 

“  A  schooner  from  Spain  or  Portugal,  laden. with  fruit  and  wine. 
Make  haste,  sir,  if  you  want  to  see  her !  It’s  thought  down  on 
the  beach  she’ll  go  to  pieces  every  moment.” 

I  wrapped  myself  in  my  clothes  as  quickly  as  I  could,  and  ran 
into  the  street,  where  numbers  of  people  were  before  me,  all 
running  in  one  direction, — to  the  beach.  I  ran  the  same  way, 
outstripping  a  good  many,  and  soon  came  facing  the  wild  sea. 
Every  appearance  it  had  before  presented  bore  the  expression 
of  being  swelled ;  and  the  height  to  which  the  breakers  rose  and 
bore  one  another  down,  and  rolled  in,  in  interminable  hosts,  was 
most  appalling. 

In  the  difficulty  of  hearing  anything  but  wind  and  waves, 
and  in  the  crowd,  and  the  unspeakable  confusion,  and  my  first 
breathless  efforts  to  stand  against  the  weather,  I  was  so  confused 
that  I  looked  out  to  sea  for  the  wreck,  and  saw  nothing  but  the 
foaming  heads  of  the  great  waves. 

A  boatman  laid  a  hand  upon  my  arm,  and  pointed.  Then  I  saw 
it,  close  in  upon  us. 

One  mast  was  broken  short  off,  six  or  eight  feet  from  the  deck, 
and  lay  over  the  side,  entangled  in  a  maze  of  sail  and  rigging  ;  and 
all  that  ruin,  as  the  ship  rolled  and  beat, — which  she  did  with  a 
violence  quite  inconceivable, — beat  the  side  as  if  it  would  stave  it 
in.  Some  efforts  were  being  made  to  cut  this  portion  of  the  wreck 
away ;  for  as  the  ship,  which  was  broadside  on,  turned  towards  us 
in  her  rolling,  I  plainly  descried  her  people  at  work  with  axes, — 
especially  one  active  figure,  with  long  curling  hair.  But  a  great 
cry,  audible  even  above  the  wind  and  water,  rose  from  the  shore  • 
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the  sea,  sweeping  over  the  wreck,  made  a  clean  breach,  and  carried 
men,  spars,  casks,  planks,  bulwarks,  heaps  of  such  toys,  into  the 
boiling  surge. 

The  second  mast  was  yet  standing,  with  the  rags  of  a  sail,  and 
a  wild  confusion  of  broken  cordage,  flapping  to  and  fro.  The  ship 
had  struck  once,  the  same  boatman  said,  and  then  lifted  in,  and 
struck  again.  I  understood  him  to  add  that  she  was  parting 
amidships.  As  he  spoke,  there  was  another  great  cry  of  pity 
from  the  beach.  Four  men  arose  with  the  wreck  out  of  the  deep, 
clinging  to  the  rigging  of  the  remaining  mast ;  uppermost,  the 
active  figure  with  the  curling  hair. 

There  was  a  bell  on  board;  and  as  the  ship  rolled  and  dashed, 
this  bell  rang;  and  its  sound,  the  knell  of  those  unhappy  men. 
was  borne  towards  us  on  the  wind.  Again  we  lost  her,  and  again 
she  rose.  Two  of  the  four  men  were  gone. 

I  noticed  that  some  new  sensation  moved  the  people  on  the 
beach,  and  I  saw  them  part,  and  Ham  come  breaking  through 
them  to  the  front. 

Instantly  I  ran  to  him,  for  I  divined  that  he  meant  to  wade  off 
with  a  rope.  I  held  him  back  with  both  arms;  and  implored  the 
men  not  to  listen  to  him,  not  to  let  him  stir  that  sand. 

Another  cry  arose,  and  we  saw  the  cruel  sail,  with  blow  on  blow, 
beat  off  the  lower  of  the  two  men,  and  fly  up  in  triumph  round  the 
active  figure  left  alone  upon  the  mast.  Agaiust  such  a  sight,  and 
against  such  determination  as  that  of  the  calmly  desperate  man, 
who  was  already  accustomed  to  lead  half  the  people  present,  I 
might  as  hopefully  have  entreated  the  wind. 

I  was  swept  away  to  some  distance,  where  the  people  around  me 
made  me  stay ;  urging,  as  I  confusedly  perceived,  that  he  was 
bent  on  going,  with  help  or  without,  and  that  I  should  endanger 
the  precautions  for  his  safety  by  troubling  those  with  whom  they 
rested.  I  saw  hurry  on  the  beach,  and  men  running  with  ropes, 
and  penetrating  into  a  circle  of  figures  that  hid  him  from  me. 
Then  I  saw  him  standing  alone,  in  a  seaman’s  frock  and  trousers, 
a  rope  in  bis  hand,  another  round  his  body,  and  several  of  the  best 
men  holding  to  the  latter. 

The  wreck  was  breaking  up.  I  saw  that  she  was  parting  in  the 
middle,  and  that  the  life  of  the  solitary  man  upon  the  mast  hung 
by  a  thread.  He  had  a  singular  red  cap  on,  not  like  a  sailor’s 
cap,  but  of  a  finer  color;  and  as  the  few  planks  between  him  and 
destruction  rolled  and  bulged,  and  as  his  death-knell  rung,  he  was 
seen  by  all  of  us  to  wave  this  cap.  I  saw  him  do  it  now,  and 
thought  I  was  going  distracted,  when  bis  action  brought  an  old 
remembrance  to  my  mind  of  a  once  dear  friend,  the  once  dear 
friend, — Steerforth. 

Ham  watched  the  sea  until  there  was  a  great  retiring  wave ; 
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when  he  dashed  in  after  it,  and  in  a  moment  was  buffeting  with  the 
water,  rising  with  the  hills,  falling  with  the  valleys,  lost  beneath 
the  foam, — borne  in  towards  the  shore,  borne  on  towards  the  ship. 

At  length  he  neared  the  wreck.  He  was  so  near,  that  with  one 
more  of  his  vigorous  strokes  he  would  be  clinging  to  it,  when,  a 
high,  green,  vast  hill-side  of  water  moving  on  shoreward  from 
beyond  the  ship,  he  seemed  to  leap  up  into  it  with  a  mighty 
bound, — and  the  ship  was  gone  ! 

They  drew  him  to  my  very  feet,  insensible,  dead.  He  was 
carried  to  the  nearest  house,  and  every  means  of  restoration  was 
tried ;  but  he  had  been  beaten  to  death  by  the  great  wave,  and 
his  generous  heart  was  stilled  for  ever. 

As  I  sat  beside  the  bed,  when  hope  was  abandoned,  and  all  was 
done,  a  fisherman  who  had  known  me  when  Emily  and  I  were 
children,  and  ever  since,  whispered  my  name  at  the  door. 

“  Sir,  will  you  come  over  yonder  ?” 

The  old  remembrance  that  had  been  recalled  to  me  was  in  his 
look,  and  I  asked  him,  “  Has  a  body  come  ashore?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Do  I  know  it  ?” 

He  answered  nothing.  But  he  led  me  to  the  shore.  And  on 
that  part  of  it  where  she  and  I  had  looked  for  shells,  two  children, 
— on  that  part  of  it  where  some  lighter  fragments  of  the  old  boat 
blown  down  last  night  had  been  scattered  by  the  wind, — among 
the  ruins  of  the  home  he  had  wronged, — I  saw  him  lying  with 
his  head  upon  his  arm,  as  I  had  often  seen  him  lie  at  school. 


DECAY  OF  CITIES. — Thomas  Guthrie. 

There  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon  to  be  seen  on  certain  parts 
of  our  coast.  Strange  to  say,  it  proves,  notwithstanding  such 
expressions  as  ‘  the  stable  and  solid  land/  that  it  is  not  the  land 
but  the  sea  which  is  the  stable  element.  On  some  summer  day, 
when  there  is  not  a  wave  to  rock  her,  nor  breath  of  wind  to  fill  her 
sail,  or  fan  a  cheek,  you  launch  your  boat  upon  the  waters,  and, 
pulling  out  beyond  lowest  tide-mark,  you  idly  lie  upon  her  bows  to 
catch  the  silvery  glance  of  a  passing  fish,  or  watch  the  movements 
of  the  many  curious  creatures  that  travel  the  sea’s  sandy  bed,  or 
creeping  out  of  their  rocky  homes,  wander  its  tangled  mazes.  If 
the  traveller  is  surprised  to  find  a  deep-sea  shell  imbedded  in  the 
marbles  of  a  mountain  peak,  how  great  is  your  surprise  to  see 
beneath  you  a  vegetation  foreign  to  the  deep  !  Below  your  boat, 
submerged  many  feet  beneath  the  surface  of  the  lowest  tide,  away 
down  in  these  green  crystal  depths,  you  see  no  rusting  anchor,  no 
mouldering  remains  of  some  shipwrecked  one,  but  in  the  standing 
stumps  of  trees,  the  mouldering  vestiges  of  a  forest,  where  once  the 
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wild  cat  prowled,  and  the  birds  of  heaven,  singing  their  loves,  had 
nestled,  and  nursed  their  young.  In  counterpart  to  those  portions 
of  our  coast  where  sea-hollowed  caves,  with  sides  the  waves  have 
polished,  and  floors  still  strewed  with  shells  and  sand,  now  stand 
high  above  the  level  of  strongest  stream-tides,  there  stand  these 
dead,  decaying  trees — entombed  in  the  deep.  A  strange  phe¬ 
nomenon,  which  admits  of  no  other  explanation  than  this,  that 
there  the  coast-line  has  sunk  beneath  its  ancient  level. 

Many  of  our  cities  present  a  phenomenon  as  melancholy  to  the 
eye  of  a  philanthropist,  as  the  other  is  interesting  to  a  philosopher 
or  geologist.  In  their  economical,  educational,  moral,  and  religious 
aspects,  certain  parts  of  this  city  bear  palpable  evidence  of  a 
corresponding  subsidence.  Not  a  single  house,  nor  a  block  of 
houses,  but  whole  streets,  once  from  end  to  end  the  homes  of 
decency,  and  industry,  and  wealth,  and  rank,  and  piety,  have  been 
eugulphed.  A  flood  of  ignorance,  and  misery,  and  sin,  now  breaks 
and  roars  above  the  top  of  their  highest  tenements.  Nor  do  the 
old  stumps  of  a  forest,  still  standing  up  erect  beneath  the  sea-wave, 
indicate  a  greater  change,  a  deeper  subsidence,  thau  the  relics  of 
ancient  grandeur,  and  the  touching  memorials  of  piety  which  yet 
linger  about  these  wretched  dwellings,  like  evening  twilight  on 
the  hills — like  some  traces  of  beauty  on  a  corpse.  The  unfurnished 
floor,  the  begrimed  and  naked  walls,  the  stifling,  sickening  atmo¬ 
sphere,  the  patched  and  dusty  window — through  which  a  sunbeam, 
like  hope,  is  faintly  stealing — the  ragged,  hunger-bitten,  and  sad¬ 
faced  children,  the  ruffian  man,  the  heap  of  straw  where  some 
wretched  mother,  in  muttering  dreams,  sleeps  off  last  night’s 
debauch,  or  lies  unshrouded  and  uncoffined  in  the  ghastliness  of  a 
hopeless  death,  are  sad  scenes.  We  have  often  looked  on  them. 
And  they  appear  all  the  sadder  for  the  restless  play  of  fancy. 
Excited  by  some  vestiges  of  a  fresco-painting  that  still  looks  out 
from  the  foul  and  broken  plaster,  the  massive  marble  rising  over 
the  cold  and  cracked  hearth-stone,  an  elaborately  carved  cornice 
too  high  for  shivering  cold  to  pull  it  down  for  fuel,  some  stucco 
flowers  or  fruit  yet  pendent  on  the  crumbling  ceiling,  fancy, 
kindled  by  these,  calls  up  the  gay  scenes  and  actors  of  other  days — 
when  beauty,  elegance,  and  fashion  graced  these  lonely  halls,  and 
plenty  smoked  on  groaning  tables,  and  where  these  few  cinders, 
gathered  from  the  city  dust-heap,  are  feebly  smouldering,  hospi¬ 
table  fires  roared  up  the  chimney. 

But  there  is  that  in  and  about  these  houses  which  bears  witness 
of  a  deeper  subsidence,  a  yet  sadder  change.  Bent  on  some 
mission  of  mercy,  you  stand  at  the  foot  of  a  dark  and  filthy  stair. 
It  conducts  you  to  the  crowded  rooms  of  a  tenement,  where — with 
the  exception  of  some  old  decent  widow  who  has  seen  better  days, 
and  when  her  family  are  all  dead,  and  her  friends  all  gone,  still 
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clings  to  God  and  her  faith  in  the  dark  hour  of  adversity  and 
amid  the  wreck  of  fortune — from  the  cellar-dens  below  to  the  cold 
garrets  beneath  the  roof-tree,  you  shall  find  none  either  reading 
their  Bible,  or  even  with  a  Bible  to  read.  Alas  !  of  prayer,  of 
morning  or  evening  psalms,  of  earthly  or  heavenly  peace,  it  may 
be  said  the  place  that  once  knew  them,  knows  them  no  more.  But 
before  you  enter  the  doorway,  raise  your  eyes  to  the  lintel-stone. 
Dumb,  it  yet  speaks  of  other  and  better  times.  Carved  in  Greek,  or 
Latin,  or  our  own  mother-tongue,  you  decipher  such  texts  as  these  : 
“  Peace  be  to  this  house.”  “  Except  the  Lord  build  the  house, 
they  labor  in  vain  that  build  it.”  “We  have  a  building  of  God, 
an  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.”  “Fear 
God or  this,  “  Love  your  neighbor.”  Like  the  mouldering 
remnants  of  a  forest  that  once  resounded  with  the  melody  of  birds, 
but  hears  nought  now  save  the  angry  dash  or  melancholy  moan  of 
breaking  waves,  these  vestiges  of  piety  furnish  a  gauge  which 
enables  us  to  measure  how  low  in  these  dark  localities  the  whole 
stratum  of  society  has  sunk. 


THE  GLASS  RAILROAD. — George  Lippard. 

It  seemed  to  me  as  though  I  had  been  suddenly  aroused  from 
my  slumber.  I  looked  around  and  found  myself  in  the  centre  of 
a  gay  crowd.  The  first  sensation  I  experienced  was  that  of  being 
borne  along,  with  a  peculiar  motion.  I  looked  around  and  found 
that  I  was  in  a  long  train  of  cars  which  were  gliding  over  a  rail¬ 
way,  and  seemed  to  be  many  miles  in  length.  It  was  composed 
of  many  cars.  Every  car,  open  at  the  top,  was  filled  with  men  and 
women,  all  gayly  dressed,  and  happy,  and  all  laughing,  talking, 
and  singing.  The  peculiarly  gentle  motion  of  the  cars  interested 
me.  There  was  no  grating,  such  as  we  usually  hear  on  the  rail¬ 
road.  They  moved  along  without  the  least  jar  or  sound.  This, 
I  say,  interested  me.  I  looked  over  the  side,  and  to  my  astonish¬ 
ment  found  the  railroad  and  cars  made  of  glass.  The  glass  wheels 
moved  over  the  glass  rails  without  the  least  noise  or  oscillation. 
The  soft  gliding  motion  produced  a  feeling  of  exquisite  happiness. 
I  was  happy !  It  seemed  as  everything  was  at  rest  within — I 
was  full  of  peace. 

While  I  was  wondering  over  this  circumstance,  a  new  sight 
attracted  my  gaze.  All  along  the  road,  within  a  foot  of  the 
track,  were  laid  long  lines  of  coffins  on  either  side  of  the  railroad, 
and  every  one  contained  a  corpse  dressed  for  burial,  with  its  cold 
white  face  turned  upward  to  the  light.  The  sight  filled  me  with 
horror  ;  1  yelled  in  agony,  but  could  make  no  sound.  The  gay 
throng  who  were  around  me  only  redoubled  their  singing  and 
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laughter  at  the  sight  of  my  agony,  and  we  swept  on,  gliding  on 
with  glass  wheels  over  the  railroad,  every  moment  coming  nearer 
to  the  bend  of  the  road,  which  formed  an  angle  with  the  road  far, 
far  in  the  distance. 

“  Who  are  those  ?”  I  cried  at  last,  pointing  to  the  dead  in  the 
coffins. 

“  These  are  the  persons  who  made  the  trip  before  us,”  was  the 
reply  of  one  of  the  gayest  persons  near  me. 

“  What  trip  ?”  I  asked. 

“Why,  the  trip  you  are  now  making;  the  trip  on  this  glass 
railway,”  was  the  answer. 

“  Why  do  they  lie  along  the  road,  each  one  in  his  coffin  ?”  I 
was  answered  with  a  whisper  and  a  half  laugh  which  froze  my 
blood : — 

“  They  were  dashed  to  death  at  the  end  of  the  railroad,”  said 
the  person  whom  I  addressed. 

“  You  know  the  railroad  terminates  at  an  abyss  which  is  with¬ 
out  bottom  or  measure.  It  is  lined  with  pointed  rocks.  As  each 
car  arrives  at  the  end  it  precipitates  its  passengers  into  the  abyss. 
They  are  dashed  to  pieces  against  the  rocks,  and  their  bodies  are 
brought  here  and  placed  in  the  coffins  as  a  warning  to  other 
passengers;  but  no  one  minds  it,  we  are  so  happy  on  the  glass 
railroad.” 

I  can  never  describe  the  horror  with  which  those  words  inspired 
me. 

“  What  is  the  name  of  the  glass  railroad  ?”  I  asked. 

The  person  whom  I  asked,  replied  in  the  same  strain : — 

“  It  is  very  easy  to  get  into  the  cars,  but  very  hard  to  get  out. 
For,  once  in  these,  everybody  is  delighted  with  the  soft,  gliding 
motion.  The  cars  move  gently.  Yes,  this  is  a  railroad  of  habit, 
and  with  glass  wheels  we  are  whirled  over  a  glass  railroad  towards 
a  fathomless  abyss.  In  a  few  moments  we’ll  be  there,  and  they’ll 
bring  our  bodies  and  put  them  in  coffins  as  a  warning  to  others; 
but  nobody  will  mind  it,  will  they  ?” 

I  was  choked  with  horror.  I  struggled  to  breathe — made 
frantic  efforts  to  leap  from  the  cars,  and  in  the  struggle  I  awoke. 
I  know  it  was  only  a  dream,  and  yet,  whenever  I  think  of  it,  I 
can  see  that  long  train  of  cars  moving  gently  over  the  glass  rail¬ 
road.  I  can  see  cars  far  ahead,  as  they  are  turning  the  bend  of 
the  road.  I  can  see  the  dead  in  their  coffins,  clear  and  distinct 
on  either  side  of  the  road ;  while  the  laughing  and  singing  of  the 
gay  and  happy  passengers  resound  in  my  ears,  I  only  see  the  cold 
faces  of  the  dead,  with  their  glassy  eyes  uplifted,  and  their  frozen 
hands  upon  their  shrouds. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  horrible  dream.  A  long  train  of  glass  cars, 
gliding  over  a  glass  railway,  freighted  with  youth,  beauty,  and 
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music,  while  on  either  hand  are  stretched  the  victims  of  yester¬ 
day — gliding  over  the  railway  of  habit  toward  the  fathomless 
abyss. 

There  was  a  moral  in  that  dream.” 

“  Reader,  are  you  addicted  to  any  sinful  habit  ?  Break  it  off 
ere  you  dash  against  the  rocks.” 


* 


POETICAL  SELECTIONS. 


I.  NARRATIVE. 

AJJLD  ROBIN  GRAY. — Lady  Anne  Barnard. 

When  the  sheep  are  in  the  fauld,  and  the  kye  at  hame, 
And  a’  the  warld  to  rest  are  gane, 

The  waes  o’  my  heart  fa’  in  showers  frae  my  e’e, 

While  my  gudeman  lies  sound  by  me. 

Young  Jamie  lo’ed  me  weel,  and  sought  me  for  his  bride; 
But  saving  a  croun- he  had  naething  else  beside  : 

To  make  the  croun  a  pund,  youDg  Jamie  gaed  to  sea; 

And  the  croun  and  the  pund  were  baith  for  me. 

He  hadna  been  awa’  a  week  but  only  twa, 

When  my  father  brak  his  arm,  and  the  cow  was  stown  awa’ 
My  mother  she  fell  sick,  and  my  Jamie  at  the  sea — 

And  auld  Robin  Gray  came  a-courtin’  me. 

My  father  couldna  work,  and  my  mother  couldna  spin; 

I  toiled  day  and  night,  but  their  bread  I  couldna  win ; 

Auld  Rob  maintained  them  baith,  and  wi’  tears  in  his  e’e 
Said,  Jennie,  for  their  sakes,  oh  marry  me  ! 

My  heart  it  said  nay ;  I  looked  for  Jamie  back ; 

But  the  wind  it  blew  high,  and  the  ship  it  was  a  wrack; 

His  ship  it  was  a  wrack — why  didna  Jamie  dee  ? 

Or  why  do  I  live  to  cry,  Wae’s  me  ? 

My  father  urgit  sail’ :  my  mother  didna  speak  ; 

But  she  looked  in  my  face  till  my  heart  was  like  to  break  : 
They  gi’ed  him  my  hand,  but  my  heart  was  at  the  sea; 

Sae  auld  Robin  Gray  he  was  gudeman  to  me. 

I  hadna  been  a  wife  a  week  but  only  four, 

When  mournfu’  as  I  sat  on  the  stane  at  the  door. 

I  saw  my  Jamie’s  wraith,  for  I  couldna  thiuk  it  he — - 
Till  he  said,  I’m  come  hame  to  marry  thee. 

0  sair,  sair  did  we  greet,  and  muekle  did  we  say; 

We  took  but  ae  kiss,  and  I  bad  him  gang  away  : 

I  wish  that  I  were  dead,  but  I’m  no  like  to  dee ; 

And  why  was  I  born  to  say,  Wae’s  me  ! 
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I  gang  like  a  ghaist,  and  I  carena  to  spin  ; 

I  daurna  think  on  Jamie,  for  that  wad  be  a  sin; 
But  I’ll  do  my  best  a  gude  wife  aye  to  be, 

For  auld  Robin  Gray  he  is  kind  unto  me. 


THE  CHASE. — Sir  Walter  Scott. 

The  stag  at  eve  had  drunk  his  fill, 

Where  danced  the  moon  on  Monan’s  rill, 
And  deep  his  midnight  lair  had  made 
In  lone  Glenartney’s  hazel  shade ; 

But,  when  the  sun  his  beacon  red 
Had  kindled  on  Benvoirlich’s  head, 

The  deep-mouthed  bloodhound’s  heavy  bay 
Resounded  up  the  rocky  way, 

And  faint,  from  farther  distance  borne, 
Were  heard  the  clanging  hoof  and  horn. 

As  Chief,  who  hears  his  warder  call, 

“  To  arms  !  the  foemen  storm  the  wall,” 

The  antlered  monarch  of  the  waste 
Sprung  from  his  heathery  couch  in  haste. 
But,  ere  his  fleet  career  he  took, 

The  dew-drops  from  his  flanks  he  shook ; 
Like  crested  leader  proud  and  high, 

Tossed  his  beamed  frontlet  to  the  sky; 

A  moment  gazed  adown  the  dale, 

A  moment  snuffed  the  tainted  gale, 

A  moment  listened  to  the  cry 

That  thickened  as  the  chase  drew  nigh  ; 

Then,  as  the  headmost  foes  appeared, 

With  one  brave  bound  the  copse  he  cleared. 
And,  stretching  forward  free  and  far, 
Sought  the  wild  heaths  of  Uam-Var. 

Yelled  on  the  view  the  opening  pack ; 

Rock,  glen,  and  cavern,  paid  them  back; 

To  many  a  mingled  sound  at  once 
The  awakened  mountain  gave  response, 

A  hundred  dogs  bayed  deep  and  strong, 
Clattered  a  hundred  steeds  along, 

Their  peal  the  merry  horns  rung  out, 

A  hundred  voices  joined  the  shout; 

With  hark  and  whoop  and  wild  halloo, 

No  rest  Benvoirlich’s  echoes  knew. 

Far  from  the  tumult  fled  the  roe, 

Close  in  her  covert  cowered  the  doe, 
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The  falcon,  from  her  cairn  on  high, 
Cast  on  the  rout  a  wondering  eye, 

Till  far  beyond  her  piercing  ken 
The  hurricane  had  swept  the  glen. 
Faint  and  more  faint,  its  failing  din 
Returned  from  cavern,  cliff,  and  linn, 
And  silence  settled,  wide  and  still, 

On  the  lone  wood  and  mighty  hill. 


ROW  THEY  BROUGHT  THE  GOOD  NEWS  FROM  GHENT 
TO  AIX. —  Robert  Browning. 

I  SPRANG  to  the  stirrup,  and  Joris,  and  he; 

I  galloped,  Dirck  galloped,  we  galloped  all  three; 

“  Good  speed  !”  cried  the  watch,  as  the  gate-bolts  undrew; 

“  Speed  1”  echoed  the  wall  to  us  galloping  through; 

Behind  shut  the  postern,  the  lights  sank  to  rest, 

And  into  the  midnight  we  galloped  abreast. 

Not  a  word  to  each  other;  we  kept  the  great  pace 
Neck  by  neck,  stride  by  stride,  never  changing  our  place; 

I  turned  in  my  saddle  and  made  its  girths  tight, 

Then  shortened  each  stirrup,  and  set  the  pique  right, 

Rebuckled  the  check-strap,  chained  slacker  the  bit, 

Nor  galloped  less  steadily  Roland  a  wbit 

’Twas  moonset  at  starting;  but  while  we  drew  near 
Lokeren,  the  cocks  crew  and  twilight  dawned  clear; 
x\t  Boom,  a  great  yellow  star  came  out  to  see ; 

At  Diiffeld,  ’twas  morning  as  plain  as  could  be; 

'  And  from  Mecheln  church-steeple  we  heard  the  half-chime, 

So  Joris  broke  silence  with,  “  Yet  there  is  time  !” 

At  Aerschot,  up  leaped  of  a  sudden  the  sun, 

And  against  him  the  cattle  stood  black  every  one, 

To  stare  thro’  the  mist  at  us  galloping  past, 

And  I  saw  my  stout  galloper  Roland  at  last, 

With  resolute  shoulders,  each  butting  away 
The  haze,  as  some  bluff  river  headland  its  spray. 

And  his  low  bead  and  crest,  just  one  sharp  ear  bent  back 
For  my  voice,  and  the  other  pricked  out  on  his  track ; 

And  one  eye’s  black  intelligence, — ever  that  glance 
O’er  its  white  edge  at  me,  his  own  master,  askance ! 

And  the  thick  heavy  spume-flakes  which  aye  and  anon 
His  fierce  lips  shook  upwards  in  galloping  on. 
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By  Has.selt,  Dirck  groaned;  and  cried  Joris,  “  Stay  spur! 

Your  Roos  galloped  bravely,  the  fault’s  not  in  her; 

We’ll  remember  at  Aix” — for  one  heard  the  quick  wheeze 
Of  her  chest,  saw  the  stretched  neck,  and  staggering  knees, 
And  sunk  tail,  and  horrible  heave  of  the  flank, 

As  down  on  her  haunches  she  shuddered  and  sank. 

So  we  were  left  galloping,  Joris  and  I, 

Past  Looz  and  past  Tongres,  no  cloud  in  the  sky ; 

The  broad  sun  above  laughed  a  pitiless  laugh, 

’Neath  our  feet  broke  the  brittle  bright  stubble  like  chaff; 

Till  over  by  Dalhem  a  dome-spire  sprang  white, 

And  “Gallop,”  gasped  Joris,  “for  Aix  is  in  sight !” 

“  How  they’ll  greet  us !” — and  all  in  a  moment  his  roan 
Rolled  neck  and  croup  over,  lay  dead  as  a  stone  ; 

And  there  was  my  Roland  to  bear  the  whole  weight 
Of  the  news  which  alone  could  save  Aix  from  her  fate, 

With  his  nostrils  like  pits  full  of  blood  to  the  brim, 

And  with  circles  of  red  for  his  eye-sockets’  rim. 

Then  I  cast  loose  my  buff  coat,  each  holster  let  fall, 

Shook  off  both  my  jack-boots,  let  go  belt  and  all, 

Stood  up  in  the  stirrup,  leaned,  patted  his  ear, 

Called  my  Roland  his  pet-name,  my  horse  without  peer; 
Clapped  my  hands,  laughed  and  sang,  any  noise,  bad  or  good, 
Till  at  length  into  Aix  Roland  galloped  and  stood. 

And  all  I  remember  is,  friends  flocking  round 

As  I  sate  with  his  head  ’twixt  my  knees  on  the  ground, 

And  no  voice  but  was  praising  this  Roland  of  mine, 

As  I  poured  down  his  throat  our  last  measure  of  wine, 

Which  (the  burgesses  voted  by  common  consent) 

Was  no  more  than  his  due  who  brought  good  news  from  Ghent. 


THE  BULL-FIGHT  OF  GAZUL.— Translation  of  John  G. 

Lockhart. 

King  Almanzor  of  Granada,  he  hath  bid  the  trumpet  sound, 
He  hath  summoned  all  the  Moorish  lords  from  the  hills  and  plains 
around ; 

From  Yega  and  Sierra,  from  Betis  and  Xenil, 

They  have  come  with  helm  and  cuirass  of  gold  and  twisted  steel. 

’Tis  the  holy  Baptist’s  feast  they  hold  in  royalty  and  state, 

And  they  have  closed  the  spacious  lists,  beside  the  Alhambra’s 
gate  ; 
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In  gowns  of  black  with  silver  laced,  within  the  tented  ring, 

Eight  Moors  to  fight  the  bull  are  placed  in  presence  of  the  king. 

Eight  Moorish  lords,  of  valor  tried,  with  stalwart  arm  and  true, 
The  onset  of  the  beasts  abide,  as  they  come  rushing  through  : 

The  deeds  they’ve  done,  the  spoils  they’ve  won,  fill  all  with  hope 
and  trust; 

Yet,  ere  high  in  heaven  appears  the  sun,  they  all  have  bit  the 
dust. 

Then  sounds  the  trumpet  clearly,  then  clangs  the  loud  tambour : 
Make  room,  make  room  for  Gazul! — throw  wide,  throw  wide  the 
door  ! — 

Blow,  blow  the  trumpet  clearer  still !  more  loudly  strike  the 
drum  ! — 

The  alcayde  of  Algava  to  fight  the  bull  doth  come. 

And  first  before  the  king  he  passed,  with  reverence  stooping  low ; 
And  next  he  bowed  him  to  the  queen,  and  the  Infantas  all  a-row; 
Then  to  his  lady’s  grace  he  turned,  and  she  to  him  did  throw 
A  scarf  from  out  her  balcony  was  whiter  than  the  snow. 

With  the  life-blood  of  the  slaughtered  lords  all  slippery  is  the 
sand. 

Yet  proudly  in  the  centre  hath  Gazul  ta’en  his  stand ; 

And  ladies  look  with  heaving  breast,  and  lords  with  anxious  eye : 
But  firmly  he  extends  his  arm — his  look  is  calm  and  high. 

Three  bulls  against  the  knight  are  loosed,  aod  two  come  roaring 
on  : 

He  rises  high  in  stirrup,  forth  stretching  his  rejon  ; 

Each  furious  beast  upon  the  breast  he  deals  him  such  a  blow, 

He  blindly  totters  and  gives  back  across  the  sand  to  go. 

“Turn,  Gazul, — turn!”  the  people  cry:  the  third  comes  up  be¬ 
hind  ; 

Low  to  the  sand  his  head  holds  he,  his  nostrils  snuff  the  wind  ; — 
The  mountaineers  that  lead  the  steers  without  stand  whispering 
low, 

“  Now  thinks  this  proud  alcayde  to  stun  Harpado  so?” 

From  Guadiana  comes  he  not,  he  comes  not  from  Xenil, 

From  Guadalarif  of  the  plain,  or  Barves  of  the  hill; 

But  where  from  out  of  the  forest  burst  Xarama’s  waters  clear, 
Beneath  the  oak-trees  was  he  nursed, — this  proud  and  stately  steer 

Dark  is  his  hide  on  either  side,  but  tbe  blood  within  doth  boil, 
And  tbe  dun  hide  glows,  as  if  on  fire,  as  he  paws  to  the  turmoil : 
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His  eyes  are  jet,  and  they  are  set  in  crystal  rings  of  snow ; 

But  now  they  stare  with  one  red  glare  of  brass  upon  the  foe. 

Upon  the  forehead  of  the  bull  the  horns  stand  close  and  near, — 
From  out  the  broad  and  wrinkled  skull  like  daggers  they  appear; 
His  neck  is  massy,  like  the  trunk  of  some  old,  knotted  tree, 
Whereon  the  monster’s  shagged  mane,  like  billows  curled,  ye  see. 

His  legs  are  short,  his  hams  are  thick,  his  hoofs  are  black  as  night, 
Like  a  strong  flail  he  holds  his  tail  in  fierceness  of  his  might; 
Like  something  molten  out  of  iron,  or  hewn  from  forth  the  rock, 
Harpado  of  Xarama  stands,  to  bide  the  alcayde’s  shock. 

Now  stops  the  drum  :  close,  close  they  come  ;  thrice  meet,  and 
thrice  give  back ; 

The  white  foam  of  Harpado  lies  on  the  charger’s  breast  of  black, — 
The  white  foam  of  the  charger  on  Harpado’s  front  of  dun  ; — 
Once  more  advance  upon  his  lance, — once  more,  thou  fearless 
one  ! 

Once  more,  once  more  ! — in  dust  and  gore  to  ruin  must  thou 
reel ! — 

In  vain,  in  vain  thou  tearest  the  sand  with  furious  heel ! — 

In  vain,  in  vain,  thou  noble  beast! — I  see,  1  see  thee  stagger! 
Now  keen  and  cold  thy  neck  must  hold  the  stern  alcayde’s  dagger  ! 

They  have  slipped  a  noose  around  his  feet,  six  horses  are  brought 
in’ 

And  away  they  drag  Harpado  with  a  loud  and  joyful  din. 

Now  stoop  thee,  lady,  from  thy  stand,  and  the  ring  of  price  be¬ 
stow 

Upon  G-azul  of  Algava,  that  hath  laid  Harpado  low! 


A  SNOW-STORM  IN  VERMONT. — Charles  G.  Eastman. 

’Tis  a  fearful  night  in  the  winter  time, 

As  cold  as  it  ever  can  be  ; 

The  roar  of  the  blast  is  heard  like  the  chime 
Of  the  waves  on  an  angry  sea. 

The  moon  is  full ;  but  her  silver  light 
The  storm  dashes  out  with  its  wings  to-night; 

And  over  the  sky  from  south  to  north 
Not  a  star  is  seen,  as  the  wind  comes  forth 
In  the  strength  of  a  mighty  glee. 

All  day  had  the  snow  come  down — all  day 
As  it  never  came  down  before; 
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And  over  the  hills,  at  sun-set,  lay 
Some  two  or  three  feet,  or  more ; 

The  fence  was  lost,  and  the  wall  of  stone; 

The  windows  blocked  and  the  well-curbs  gone; 

The  haystack  had  grown  to  a  mountain  lift, 

And  the  wood-pile  looked  like  a  monster  drift, 

As  it  lay  by  the  farmer’s  door. 

The  night  sets  in  on  a  world  of  snow, 

While  the  air  grows  sharp  and  chill, 

And  the  warning  roar  of  a  fearful  blow 
Is  heard  on  the  distant  hill; 

And  the  norther,  see  !  on  the  mountain  peak 
In  his  breath  how  the  old  trees  writhe  and  shriek  I 
He  shouts  on  the  plain,  ho-ho  !  ho— ho  ! 

He  drives  from  his  nostrils  the  blinding  snow, 

And  growls  with  a  savage  will. 

Such  a  night  as  this  to  be  found  abroad, 

In  the  drifts  and  the  freezing  air, 

Sits  a  shivering  dog,  in  the  field,  by  the  road, 

With  the  snow  in  his  shaggy  hair. 

He  shuts  his  eyes  to  the  wind  and  growls ; 

He  lifts  his  head,  and  moans  and  howls ; 

Then  crouching  low,  from  the  cutting  sleet, 

His  nose  is  pressed  on  his  quivering  feet — 

Pray,  what  does  the  dog  do  there  ? 

A  farmer  came  from  the  village  plain — 

But  he  lost  the  travelled  way ; 

And  for  hours  he  trod  with  might  and  main 
A  path  for  his  horse  and  sleigh  ; 

But  colder  still  the  cold  winds  blew, 

And  deeper  still  the  deep  drifts  grew, 

And  his  mare,  a  beautiful  Morgan  brown, 

At  last  in  her  struggles  floundered  down, 

Where  a  log  in  a  hollow  lay. 

In  vain,  with  a  neigh  and  a  frenzied  snort, 

She  plunged  in  the  drifting  snow, 

While  the  master  urged,  till  his  breath  grew  short, 
With  a  word  and  a  gentle  blow; 

But  the  snow  was  deep,  and  the  tugs  were  tight; 
His  hands  were  numb  and  had  lost  their  might; 

So  he  wallowed  back  to  his  half-filled  sleigh, 

And  strove  to  shelter  himself  till  day, 

With  his  coat  and  the  buffalo. 
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He  has  given  the  last  feint  jerk  of  the  rein, 

To  rouse  up  his  dying  steed; 

And  the  poor  dog  howls  to  the  blast  in  vain 
For  help  in  his  master’s  need. 

For  awhile  he  strives  with  a  wistful  cry 
To  catch  a  glance  from  his  drowsy  eye, 

And  wags  his  tail  if  the  rude  winds  flap 
The  skirt  of  the  buffalo  over  his  lap, 

And  whines  when  he  takes  no  heed. 

The  wind  goes  down  and  the  storm  is  o’er — 

’Tis  the  hour  of  midnight  past; 

The  old  trees  writhe  and  bend  no  more 
In  the  whirl  of  the  rushing  blast. 

The  silent  moon  with  her  peaceful  light 
Looks  down  on  the  hills  with  snow  all  white; 

And  the  giant  shadow  of  Camel’s  Hump, 

The  blasted  pine  and  the  ghostly  stump, 

Afar  on  the  plain  are  cast. 

But  cold  and  dead  by  the  hidden  log 
Are  they  who  came  from  the  town — 

The  man  in  his  sleigh,  and  his  faithful  dog, 

And  his  beautiful  Morgan  brown  — 

In  the  wide  snow-desert,  far  and  grand, 

With  his  cap  on  his  head  and  the  reins  in  his  hand — 
The  dog  with  his  nose  on  his  master’s  feet, 

And  the  mare  half  seen  through  the  crusted  sleet, 
Where  she  lay  when  she  floundered  down. 


THE  INCHCAPE  ROCK. — Robert  Southey. 

No  stir  in  the  air,  no  swell  on  the  sea, 

The  ship  was  still  as  she  could  be ; 

Her  sails  from  heaven  received  no  motion  ; 
Her  keel  was  steady  in  the  ocean. 

Without  either  sign  or  sound  of  their  shock, 
The  waves  flowed  over  the  Inchcape  Rock ; 

So  little  they  rose,  so  little  they  fell, 

They  did  not  move  the  Inchcape  Bell. 

The  Abbot  of  Aberbrothok 
Had  placed  that  Bell  on  the  Inchcape  Rock ; 
On  a  buoy  in  the  storm  it  floated  and  swung, 
And  over  the  waves  its  warning  rung. 
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When  the  Rock  was  hid  by  the  surges’  swell, 

The  mariners  heard  the  warning  Bell ; 

And  then  they  knew  the  perilous  Rock, 

And  blessed  the  Abbot  of  Aberbrothok. 

The  Sun  in  heaven  was  shining  gay; 

All  things  were  joyful  on  that  day ; 

The  sea-birds  screamed  as  they  wheeled  round, 

And  there  was  joyance  in  their  sound. 

The  buoy  of  the  Inchcape  Bell  was  seen 
A  darker  speck  on  the  ocean  green; 

Sir  Ralph  the  Rover  walked  his  deck, 

And  he  fixed  his  eye  on  the  darker  speck. 

He  felt  the  cheering  power  of  spring ; 

It  made  him  whistle,  it  made  him  sing; 

His  heart  was  mirthful  to  excess, 

But  the  Rover’s  mirth  was  wickedness. 

His  eye  was  on  the  Inchcape  float ; 

Quoth  he,  “  My  men,  put  out  the  boat, 

And  row  me  to  the  Inchcape  Rock, 

And  I’ll  plague  the  Abbot  of  Aberbrothok.” 

The  boat  is  lowered,  the  boatmen  row, 

And  to  the  Inchcape  Rock  they  go ; 

Sir  Ralph  bent  over  from  the  boat, 

And  he  cut  the  Bell  from  the  Inchcape  float. 

Down  sank  the  Bell  with  a  gurgling  sound  ; 

The  bubbles  rose  and  burst  around  ; 

Quoth  Sir  Ralph,  “  The  next  who  comes  to  the  Rock 
Won’t  bless  the  Abbot  of  Aberbrothok.” 

Sir  Ralph  the  Rover  sailed  away; 

He  scoured  the  seas  for  many  a  day ; 

And  now,  grown  rich  with  plundered  store, 

He  steers  his  course  for  Scotland’s  shore. 

So  thick  a  haze  o’erspread  the  sky, 

They  can  not  see  the  Sun  on  high ; 

The  wind  hath  blown  a  gale  all  day ; 

At  evening  it  hath  died  away. 

On  the  deck  the  Rover  takes  his  stand ; 

So  dark  it  is  they  see  no  land ; 
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Quoth  Sir  Ralph,  “  It  will  he  lighter  soon, 

For  there  is  the  dawn  of  the  rising  Moon  ” 

“  Canst  hear,”  said  one,  “  the  breakers  roai  ? 
For  methinks  we  should  be  near  the  shore. 
Now,  where  we  are  I  cannot  tell, 

But  I  wish  I  could  hear  the  Inchcape  Bell.” 

They  hear  no  sound  ;  the  swell  is  strong; 
Though  the  wind  hath  fallen,  they  drift  along, 
Till  the  vessel  strikes  with  a  shivering  shock, - 
0  Death  !  it  is  the  Inchcape  Rock. 

Sir  Ralph  the  Rover  tore  his  hair; 

He  cursed  himself  in  his  despair ; 

The  waves  rushed  in  on  every  side ; 

The  ship  is  sinking  beneath  the  tide. 

But,  even  in  his  dying  fear, 

One  dreadful  sound  could  the  Rover  hear — 

A  sound  as  if,  with  the  Inchcape  Bell, 

The  Devil  below  was  ringing  his  knell. 


PAUL  REVERE’ S  RIDE.— Henry  W.  Longfellow. 

Listen,  my  children,  and  you  shall  hear 
Of  the  midnight  ride  of  Paul  Revere, 

On  the  eighteenth  of  April,  in  Seventy-Five : 

Hardly  a  man  is  now  alive 

Who  remembers  that  famous  day  and  year. 

He  said  to  his  friend, — “  If  the  British  march 
By  land  or  sea  from  the  town  to-night, 

Hang  a  lantern  aloft  in  the  belfry-arch 

Of  the  North-Chureh-tower,  as  a  signal-light, — 

One  if  by  land,  and  two  if  by  sea; 

And  I  on  the  opposite  shore  will  be, 

Ready  to  ride  and  spread  the  alarm 
Through  every  Middlesex  village  and  farm 
For  the  country-folk  to  be  up  and  to  arm.” 

Then  he  said  good-night,  and  with  muffled  oar 
Silently  rowed  to  the  Charlestown  shore, 

Just  as  the  moon  rose  over  the  bay, 

Where  swinging  wide  at  her  moorings  lay 
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The  Somerset!,  British  man-of-war  : 

A  phantom  ship,  with  each  mast  and  spar 
Across  the  moon,  like  a  prison-bar, 

And  a  huge,  black  hulk,  that  was  magnified 
By  its  own  reflection  in  the  tide. 

Meanwhile,  his  friend,  through  alley  and  street 
Wanders  and  watches  with  eager  ears, 

Till  in  the  silence  around  him  he  hears 
The  muster  of  men  at  the  barrack-door, 

The  sound  of  arms,  and  the  tramp  of  feet, 

And  the  measured  tread  of  the  grenadiers 
Marching  down  to  their  boats  on  the  shore, 

Then  he  climbed  to  the  tower  of  the  church, 
Up  the  wooden  stairs,  with  stealthy  tread, 

To  the  belfry-chamber  overhead, 

And  startled  the  pigeons  from  their  perch 
On  the  sombre  rafters,  that  round  him  made 
Masses  and  moving  shapes  of  shade, — 

Up  the  light  ladder,  slender  and  tall, 

To  the  highest  window  in  the  wall, 

Where  he  paused  to  listen  and  look  down 
A  moment  on  the  roofs  of  the  town, 

And  the  moonlight  flowing  over  all. 

Beneath,  in  the  churchyard,  lay  the  dead 
In  their  night-encampment  on  the  hill, 
Wrapped  in  silence  so  deep  and  still, 

That  he  could  hear,  like  a  sentinel’s  tread, 

The  watchful  night-wind  as  it  went 
Creeping  along  from  tent  to  tent, 

And  seeming  to  whisper,  “  All  is  well  !” 

A  moment  only  he  feels  the  spell 

Of  the  place  and  the  hour,  the  secret  dread 

Of  the  lonely  belfry  and  the  dead ; 

For  suddenly  all  his  thoughts  are  bent 
On  a  shadowy  something  far  away, 

Where  the  river  widens  to  meet  the  bay — 

A  line  of  black,  that  bends  and  floats 
On  the  rising  tide,  like  a  bridge  of  boats. 

Meanwhile,  impatient  to  mount  and  ride, 
Booted  and  spurred,  with  a  heavy  stride, 

On  the  opposite  shore  walked  Paul  Bevere, 
Now  he  patted  his  horse’s  side, 

Now  gazed  on  the  landscape  far  and  near, 
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Then  impetuous  stamped  the  earth, 

And  turned  and  tightened  his  saddle-girth ; 

But  mostly  he  watched  with  eager  search 
The  belfry-tower  of  the  old  North  Church, 

As  it  rose  above  the  graves  on  the  hill, 

Lonely,  and  spectral,  and  sombre,  and  still. 

And  lo !  as  he  looks,  on  the  belfry’s  height, 

A  glimmer,  and  then  a  gleam  of  light ! 

He  springs  to  the  saddle,  the  bridle  he  turns, 

But  lingers  and  gazes,  till  full  on  his  sight 
A  second  lamp  in  the  belfry  burns  ! 

A  hurry  of  hoofs  in  a  village-street, 

A  shape  in  the  moonlight,  a  bulk  in  the  dark, 

And  beneath  from  the  pebbles,  in  passing,  a  spark 
Struck  out  by  a  steed  that  flies  fearless  and  fleet : 

That  was  all !  And  yet,  through  the  gloom  and  the  light, 
The  fate  of  a  nation  was  riding  that  night; 

And  the  spark  struck  out  by  that  steed,  in  his  flight, 
Kindled  the  land  into  flame  with  its  heat. 

It  was  twelve  by  the  village-clock, 

When  he  crossed  the  bridge  into  Medford  town. 

He  heard  the  crowing  of  the  cock, 

And  the  barking  of  the  farmer’s  dog, 

And  felt  the  damp  of  the  river-fog, 

That  rises  when  the  sun  goes  down. 

It  was  one  by  the  village-clock, 

When  he  rode  into  Lexington. 

He  saw  the  gilded  weathercock 
Swim  in  the  moonlight  as  he  passed, 

And  the  meeting-house  windows,  blank  and  bare, 

Graze  at  him  with  a  spectral  glare, 

As  if  they  already  stood  aghast 

At  the  bloody  work  they  would  look  upon. 

It  was  two  by  the  village-clock, 

When  he  came  to  the  bridge  in  Concord  town. 

He  heard  the  bleating  of  the  floek, 

And  the  twitter  of  birds  among  the  trees, 

And  felt  the  breath  of  the  morning  breeze 
Blowing  over  the  meadows  brown. 

And  one  was  safe  and  asleep  in  his  bed 
Who  at  the  bridge  would  be  first  to  fall, 

Who  that  day  would  be  lying  dead, 

Pierced  by  a  British  musket-ball. 
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You  know  the  rest.  In  the  books  you  have  read 
How  the  British  regulars  fired  and  fled, — 

How  the  farmers  gave  them  ball  for  ball, 

From  behind  each  fence  and  farm-yard  wrall, 
Chasing  the  red-coats  down  the  lane, 

Then  crossing  the  fields  to  emerge  again 
Under  the  trees  at  the  turn  of  the  road, 

And  only  pausing  to  fire  and  load. 

So  through  the  night  rode  Paul  Revere ; 

And  so  through  the  night  went  his  cry  of  alarm 
To  every  Middlesex  village  and  farm, — 

A  cry  of  defiance,  and  not  of  fear, — 

A  voice  in  the  darkness,  a  knock  at  the  door, 
And  a  word  that  shall  echo  forevermore  ! 

For,  borne  on  the  night-wind  of  the  Past, 
Through  all  our  history  to  the  last, 

In  the  hour  of  darkness  and  peril  and  need, 

The  people  will  waken  and  listen  to  hear 
The  hurrying  lioof-beat  of  that  steed, 

And  the  midnight-message  of  Paul  Revere. 


A  SONG  OF  THE  NORTH. — Elizabeth  Doten. 

“  Thou  rulest  the  waves,  O  God.” 

“Away!  away!’’  cried  the  stout  Sir  John, 

“While  the  blossoms  are  on  the  trees ; 

For  the  summer  is  short  and  the  time  speeds  on, 

As  we  sail  for  the  northern  seas. 

Ho!  gallant  Crozier  and  brave  Fitz  James ! 

We  will  start  the  world  I  trow, 

When  we  find  a  way  through  the  Northern  seas 
That  never  was  found  till  now  ! 

A  good  stout  ship  is  the  Erebus  ' 

As  ever  unfurled  a  sail, 

And  the  Terror  will  match  with  as  brave  a  one, 

As  ever  outrode  a  gale.” 

So  they  bid  farewell  to  their  pleasant  homes, 

To  the  hills  and  valleys  green, 

With  three  hearty  cheers  for  their  native  isle, 

And  three  for  the  English  queen. 

They  sped  them  away  beyond  cape  and  bay, 

Where  the  day  and  night  are  one, — 

Where  the  hissing  light  in  the  heavens  grew  bright 
And  flamed  like  a  midnight  sun. 
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There  was  nought  below  save  the  fields  of  snow. 

That  stretched  to  the  icy  pole; 

And  the  Esquimaux  in  his  strange  canoe, 

Was  the  only  living  soul! 

Along  the  coast  like  a  giant  host, 

The  glittering  icebergs  frowned ; 

Or  they  met  on  the  main  like  a  battle  plain, 

And  crashed  with  a  fearful  sound  ! 

The  seal  and  the  bear,  with  a  curious  stare, 

Looked  down  from  the  frozen  heights, 

And  the  stars  in  the  skies  with  their  great  wild  eyes, 
Peered  out  from  the  Northern  Lights. 

The  gallant  Crozier  and  the  brave  Fitz  James, 

And  even  the  stout  Sir  John, 

Felt  a  doubt  like  a  chill  through  their  warm  hearts  thrill 
As  they  urged  the  good  ships  on. 

They  sped  them  away,  beyond  cape  and  bay, 

Where  even  the  tear-drops  freeze ; 

But  no  way  was  found  by  strait  or  sound, 

To  sail  through  the  Northern  seas; 

They  sped  them  away,  beyond  cape  and  bay, 

And  they  sought  but  they  sought  in  vain  ! 

But  no  way  was  found,  through  the  ice  around 
To  return  to  their  homes  again. 

But  the  wild  waves  rose,  and  the  waters  froze 
Till  they  closed  like  a  prison  wall ; 

And  the  icebergs  stood,  in  the  silent  flood 
Like  jailers  grim  and  tall. 

0  God,  0  God  ! — it  was  hard  to  die 
In  that  prison-house  of  ice  ! 

For  what  was  fame,  or  a  mighty  name, 

When  life  was  the  fearful  price  ? 

The  gallant  Crozier  and  the  brave  Fitz  James, 

And  even  the  stout  Sir  John, 

Had  a  secret  dread,  and  the  hopes  all  fled, 

As  the  weeks  and  months  passed  on. 

Then  the  Ice  King  came,  with  his  eyes  of  flame, 

And  looked  on  the  fated  crew ; 

His  chilling  breath  was  as  cold  as  death, 

And  it  pierced  their  warm  hearts  through. 

A  heavy  sleep  that  was  dark  and  deep, 

Came  over  their  weary  eyes, 

And  they  dreamed  strange  dreams  of  the  hills  and  streams, 
And  the  blue  of  their  native  skies. 
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The  Christinas  chimes  of  the  good  old  times 
Were  heard  in  each  dying  ear, 

And  the  darling  feet  and  the  voices  sweet 
Of  their  wives  and  children  dear ! 

But  it  faded  away — away — away  ! 

Like  a  sound  on  a  distant  shore ; 

And  deeper  and  deeper  came  the  sleep, 

Till  they  slept  to  wake  no  more  ! 

Oh,  the  sailor’s  wife  and  the  sailor’s  child  ! 

They  weep  and  watch  and  pray  ; 

And  the  Lady  Jane,  she  will  hope  in  vain 
As  the  long  years  pass  away  ! 

The  gallant  Crozier  and  the  brave  Fitz  James, 
And  the  good  Sir  John  have  found 
An  open  way  to  a  quiet  bay, 

And  a  port  where  all  are  bound. 

Let  the  waters  roar  round  the  ice-hound  shore 
That  circles  the  frozen  pole, 

But  there  is  no  sleep  and  no  grave  so  deep 
That  can  hold  the  human  Soul. 


A  BALLAD  OF  SIR  JOHN  FRANKLIN.— George  H.  Boker. 

“The  ice  was  here,  the  ice  was  there, 

The  ice  was  all  around.” — Coleridge. 

“Oh,  whither  sail  you,  Sir  John  Franklin  ?” 

Cried  a  whaler  in  Baffin’s  Bay. 

“To  know  if  between  the  land  and  the  pole 
I  may  find  a  broad  sea-way.” 

“I  charge  you  back,  Sir  John  Franklin, 

As  you  would  live  and  thrive ; 

For  between  the  land  and  the  frozen-pole 
No  man  may  sail  alive.” 

But  lightly  laughed  the  stout  Sir  John, 

And  spoke  iwito  his  men  : 

“Half  England  is  wrong  if  he  is  right; 

Bear  off  to  westward  then.” 

“Oh,  whither  sail  you,  brave  Englishman ?” 

Cried  the  little  Esquimaux. 

“  Between  your  land  and  the  polar  star 
My  goodly  vessels  go.” 
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“  Come  down,  if  you  would  journey  there,” 

The  little  Indian  said, 

“  And  change  your  cloth  for  fur-clothing, 

Your  vessel  for  a  sled.” 

But  lightly  laughed  the  stout  Sir  John, 

And  the  crew  laughed  with  him  too  : 

“A  sailor  to  change  from  ship  to  sled, 

I  ween,  were  something  new  !” 

All  through  the  long,  long  polar  day, 

The  vessels  westward  sped  ; 

And  wherever  the  sail  of  Sir  John  was  blown, 
The  ice  gave  way  and  fled — 

Gave  way  with  many  a  hollow  groan, 

And  with  many  a  surly  roar, 

But  it  murmured  and  threatened  on  every  side, 
And  closed  where  he  sailed  before. 

“Ho!  see  ye  not,  my  merry  men, 

The  broad  and  open  sea  ? 

Bethink  ye  what  the  whaler  said, 

Think  of  the  little  Indian’s  sled  !” 

The  crew  laughed  out  in  glee. 

“Sir  John,  Sir  John,  ’tis  bitter  cold, 

The  scud  drives  on  the  breeze, 

The  ice  comes  booming  from  the  north, 

The  very  sunbeams  freeze.” 

“  Bright  summer  goes,  dark  winter  comes — 
We  cannot  rule  the  year; 

But  long  ere  summer’s  sun  goes  down, 

On  yonder  sea  we’ll  steer.” 

The  dripping  icebergs  dipped  and  rose, 

And  floundered  down  the  gale  ; 

The  ships  were  stayed,  the  yards  were  manned, 
And  furled  the  useless  sail. 

“  The  summer’s  gone,  the  winter’s  come, 

We  sail  not  on  yonder  sea : 

Why  sail  we  not,  Sir  John  Franklin?” 

A  silent  man  was  he. 

“  The  summer  goes,  the  winter  comes — 

We  cannot  rule  the  year  : 
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I  ween,  we  cannot  rule  the  ways, 

Sir  John,  wherein  we’d  steer.” 

The  cruel  ice  came  floating  on, 

And  closed  beneath  the  lee, 

Till  the  thickening  waters  dashed  no  more; 

’Twas  ice  around,  behind,  before — 

My  God  !  there  is  no  sea  ! 

“  What  think  you  of  the  whaler  now  ? 

What  of  the  Esquimaux  ? 

A  sled  were  better  than  a  ship, 

To  cruise  the  ice  and  snow.” 

Down  sank  the  baleful  crimson  sun, 

The  Northern  Light  came  out, 

And  glared  upon  the  ice-bound  ships, 

And  shook  its  spears  about. 

The  snow  came  down,  storm  breeding  storm, 
And  on  the  decks  was  laid : 

Till  the  weary  sailor,  sick  at  heart, 

Sank  down  beside  his  spade. 

“  Sir  John,  the  night  is  black  and  long, 

The  hissing  wind  is  bleak, 

The  hard,  green  ice  is  strong  as  death : — 

I  prithee,  Captain,  speak  !” 

“  The  night  is  neither  bright  nor  short, 

The  singing  breeze  is  cold, 

The  ice  is  not  so  strong  as  hope — 

The  heart  of  man  is  bold  !” 

“  What  hope  can  scale  this  icy  wall, 

High  o’  cr  the  main  flagstaff? 

Above  the  ridges  the  wolf  and  bear 

Look  down  with  a  patient,  settled  stare, 

Look  down  on  us  and  laugh.” 

The  summer  went,  the  winter  came — 

We  could  not  rule  the  year; 

But  summer  will  melt  the  ice  again, 

And  open  a  path  to  the  sunny  main, 
Whereon  our  ships  shall  steer. 

The  winter  went,  the  summer  went, 

The  winter  came  around  : 
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But  the  hard,  green  ice  was  as  strong  as  death, 
And  the  voice  of  Hope  sank  to  a  breath, 

Yet  caught  at  every  sound. 

“  Hark  !  heard  ye  not  the  noise  of  guns  ? 

And  there,  and  there,  again  ?” 

“  ’Tis  some  uneasy  iceberg’s  roar, 

As  he  turns  in  the  frozen  main.” 

“Hurrah!  hurrah!  the  Esquimaux 
Across  the  ice  fields  steal.” 

“  God  give  them  grace  for  their  charity ! 

Ye  pray  for  the  silly  seal.” 

“  Sir  John,  where  are  the  English  fields, 

And  where  are  the  English  trees, 

And  where  are  the  little  English  flowers 
That  open  in  the  breeze  ?” 

“  Be  still,  be  still,  my  brave  sailors  ! 

You  shall  see  the  fields  again, 

And  smell  the  scent  of  the  opening  flowers, 
The  grass  and  the  waving  grain.” 

“  Oh,  when  shall  I  see  my  orphan  child  ? 

My  Mary  waits  for  me.” 

“  Oh,  when  shall  I  see  my  old  mother, 

And  pray  at  her  trembling  knee.” 

“  Be  still,  be  still,  my  brave  sailors  ! 

Think  not  such  thoughts  again.” 

But  a  tear  froze  slowly  oti  his  cheek — 

He  thought  of  Lady  Jane. 

Ah  !  bitter,  bitter  grows  the  cold, 

The  ice  grows  more  and  more; 

More  settled  stare  the  wolf  and  bear, 

More  patient  than  before. 

“  Oh,  think  you,  good  Sir  John  Franklin, 

We’ll  ever  see  the  land  ? 

’Twas  cruel  to  send  us  here  to  starve, 

Without  a  helping  hand. 

“’Twas  cruel,  Sir  John,  to  send  us  here, 

So  far  from  help  or  home, 
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To  starve  and  freeze  on  this  lonely  sea : 

I  ween,  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
Would  rather  send  than  come.” 

“  Oh,  whether  we  starve  to  death  alone, 

Or  sail  to  our  own  country, 

We  have  done  what  man  has  never  done — 
The  truth  is  founded  the  secret  won — 

We  passed  the  Northern  Sea!” 


SKIPPER  IRESON’S  RIDE.—  John  G.  Whittier. 

Of  all  the  rides  since  the  birth  of  time, 

Told  in  story  or  sung  in  rhyme, — 

On  Apuleius’s  Golden  Ass, 

Or  one-eyed  Calendar’s  horse  of  brass, 

Witch  astride  of  a  human  back, 

Islam’s  prophet  on  Al-Bovak, — 

The  strangest  ride  that  ever  was  sped 
Was  Ireson’s,  out  from  Marblehead  ! 

Old  Floyd  Ireson,  for  his  hard  heart, 

Tarred  and  feathered  and  carried  in  a  cart 
By  the  women  of  Marblehead  ! 

Body  of  turkey,  head  of  owl, 

Wings  a-droop  like  a  rained-on  fowl, 

Feathered  and  ruffled  in  every  part, 

Skipper  Ireson  stood  in  the  cart. 

Scores  of  women,  old  and  young, 

Strong  of  muscle,  and  glib  of  tongue, 

Pushed  and  pulled  up  the  rocky  lane, 

Shouting  and  singing  the  shrill  refrain  : 

“  Here’s  Flud  Oirson,  fur  his  horrd  horrt, 
Torr’d  an’  futherrd  an’  corr’d  in  a  corrt 
By  the  women  o’  Morble’ead  !” 

Wrinkled  scolds  with  hands  on  hips, 

Girls  in  bloom  of  cheek  and  lips, 

Wild-eyed,  free-limbed,  such  as  chase 
Bacchus  round  some  antique  vase, 

Brief  of  skirt,  with  ankles  bare, 

Loose  of  kerchief  and  loose  of  hair, 

With  conch-shells  blowing  and  fish-horns’  twang, 
Over  and  over  the  Maenads  sang : 

“  Here’s  Flud  Oirson,  fur  his  horrd  horrt, 
Torr’d  an’  futherr’d  an’  corr’d  in  a  corrt 
By  the  women  o’  Morble’ead  !” 
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Small  pity  for  him  ! — He  sailed  away 
From  a  leaking  ship,  in  Chaleur  Bay, — 

Sailed  away  from  a  sinking  wreck, 

With  his  own  town’s-people  on  her  deck  ! 

“  Lay  by  !  lay  by  !”  they  called  to  him. 

Back  he  answered,  “  Sink  or  swim  ! 

Brag  of  your  catch  of  fish  again  !” 

And  off  he  sailed  through  the  fog  and  rain ! 

Old  Floyd  Ireson,  for  his  hard  heart, 
Tarred  and  feathered  and  carried  in  a  cart 
By  the  women  of  Marblehead  ! 

Fathoms  deep  in  dark  Chaleur 
That  wreck  shall  lie  forevermore. 

Mother  and  sister,  wife  and  maid, 

Looked  from  the  rocks  of  Marblehead 
Over  the  moaning  and  rainy  sea, — 

Looked  for  the  coming  that  might  not  be  ! 

What  did  the  winds  and  sea-birds  say 
Of  the  cruel  captain  who  sailed  away  ? — 

Old  Floyd  Ireson,  for  his  hard  heart, 
Tarred  and  feathered  and  carried  in  a  cart 
By  the  women  of  Marblehead  ! 

Through  the  street,  on  either  side, 

Up  flew  windows,  doors  swung  wide  ; 
Sharp-tongued  spinsters,  old  wives  gray, 

Treble  lent  the  fish-horns’  bray. 

Sea-worn  grandsires,  cripple-bound, 

Hulks  of  old  sailors  run  aground, 

Shook  head,  and  fist,  and  hat,  and  cane, 

And  cracked  with  curses  the  hoarse  refrain  : 

“  Here’s  Flud  Oirson,  fur  his  horrd  horrt, 
Torr’d  an’  futherr’d  an’  corr’d  in  a  corrt 
By  the  women  o’  Morble’ead  !” 

Sweetly  along  the  Salem  road 
Bloom  of  orchard  and  lilac  showed. 

Little  the  wicked  skipper  knew 

Of  the  fields  so  green  and  the  sky  so  blue. 

Biding  there  in  his  sorry  trim, 

Like  an  Indian  idol  glum  and  grim, 

Scarcely  he  seemed  the  sound  to  hear 
Of  voices  shouting  far  and  near  : 

“  Here’s  Flud  Oirson,  fur  his  horrd  horrt, 
Torr’d  an’  futherr’d  an’  corr’d  in  a  corrt 
By  the  women  o’  Morble’ead  1” 
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“  Hear  me,  neighbors  !”  at  last  he  cried, — 

“  What  to  me  is  this  noisy  ride  ? 

What  is  the  shame  that  clothes  the  skin, 

To  the  nameless  horror  that  lives  within  ? 

Waking  or  sleeping,  I  see  a  wreck 
And  hear  a  cry  from  a  reeling  deck  ! 

Hate  me  and  curse  me, — I  only  dread 
The  hand  of  God  and  the  face  of  the  dead  !” 

Said  old  Floyd  Ireson,  for  his  hard  heart, 
Tarred  and  feathered  and  carried  in  a  cart 
By  the  women  of  Marblehead  ! 

Then  the  wife  of  the  skipper  lost  at  sea 

Said,  “  God  has  touched  him  ! — why  should  we?” 

Said  an  old  wife  mourning  her  only  son, 

“  Cut  the  rogue’s  tether  and  let  him  run  !” 

So  with  soft  relentings  and  rude  excuse, 

Half  scorn,  half  pity,  they  cut  him  loose, 

And  gave  him  a  cloak  to  hide  him  in. 

And  left  him  alone  with  his  shame  and  sin. 

Poor  Floyd  Ireson,  for  his  hard  heart, 
Tarred  and  feathered  and  carried  in  a  cart 
By  the  women  of  Marblehead. 


THE  PILOT’S  STORY.— William  D.  Howells. 

It  was  a  story  the  pilot  told,  with  his  back  to  his  hearers, — 
Keeping  his  hand  on  the  wheel  and  his  eye  on  the  globe  of  the 
jack-staff, 

Holding  the  boat  to  the  shore  and  out  of  the  sweep  of  the  current, 
Lightly  turning  aside  for  the  heavy  logs  of  the  drift-wood, 

Widely  shunning  the  snags  that  made  us  sardonic  obeisance. 

All  the  soft,  damp  air  was  full  of  delicate  perfume 

From  the  young  willows  in  bloom  on  either  bank  of  the  river, — 

Faint,  delicious  fragrance,  trancing  the  indolent  senses 

In  a  luxurious  dream  of  the  river  and  land  of  the  lotus. 

Not  yet  out  of  the  west  the  roses  of  sunset  were  withered; 

In  the  deep  blue  above  light  clouds  of  gold  and  of  crimson 
Floated  in  slumber  serene,  and  the  restless  river  beneath  them 
Rushed  away  to  the  sea  with  a  vision  of  rest  in  its  bosom. 

Far  on  the  eastern  shore  lay  dimly  the  swamps  of  the  cypress ; 
Dimly  before  us  the  islands  grew  from  the  river’s  expanses, — 
Beautiful,  wood-grown  isles,  with  the  gleam  of  the  swart  inundation, 
Seen  through  the  swaying  boughs  and  slender  trunks  of  their 
willows ; 
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And  on  the  shore  beside  us  the  cotton-trees  rose  in  the  evening. 
Phantom-like,  yearningly,  wearily,  with  the  inscrutable  sadness 
Of  the  mute  races  of  trees.  While  hoarsely  the  steam  from  her 
’scape-pipes 

Shouted,  then  whispered  a  moment,  then  shouted  again  to  the 
silence, 

Trembling  through  all  her  frame  with  the  mighty  pulse  of  her 
engines, 

Slowly  the  boat  ascended  the  swollen  and  broad  Mississippi 
Bank-full,  sweeping  on.  with  nearing  masses  of  drift-wood. 
Daintily  breathed  about  with  hazes  of  silvery  vapor, 

Where  in  his  arrowy  flight  the  twittering  swallow  alighted, 

And  the  belated  blackbird  paused  on  the  way  to  its  nestlings. 

It  was  the  pilot’s  story  : — They  both  came  aboard  there,  at  Cairo, 
From  a  New  Orleans  boat,  and  took  passage  with  us  for  Saint 
Louis. 

She  was  a  beautiful  woman,  with  just  blood  enough  from  her 
mother, 

Darkening  her  eyes  and  her  hair,  to  make  her  race  known  to  a 
trader : 

You  would  have  thought  she  was  white.  The  man  that  was  with 
her, — you  see  such, — 

Weakly  good-natured  and  kind,  and  weakly  good-natured  and 
vicious, 

Slender  of  body  and  soul,  fit  neither  for  loving  nor  hating. 

I  was  a  youngster  then,  and  only  learning  the  river, — 

Not  over-fond  of  the  wheel.  I  used  to  watch  them  at  monte. 
Down  in  the  cabin  at  night,  and  learned  to  know  all  of  the  gam¬ 
blers. 

So  when  I  saw  this  weak  one  staking  his  money  against  them, 
Betting  upon  the  turn  of  the  cards,  t  knew  what  was  coming : 
They  never  left  their  pigeons  a  single  feather  to  fly  with. 

Next  day  I  saw  them  together, — the  stranger  and  one  of  the 
gamblers  : 

Picturesque  rascal  he  was.  with  long  black  hair  and  moustaches, 
Black  slouch  hat  drawn  down  to  his  eyes  from  his  villanous  fore¬ 
head  : 

On  together  they  moved,  still  earnestly  talking  in  whispers, 

On  toward  the  forecastle,  where  sat  the  woman  alone  by  the  gang¬ 
way. 

Boused  by  the  fall  of  feet,  she  turned,  and,  beholding  her  master, 
Greeted  him  with  a  smile  that  was  more  like  a  wife’s  than  another’s, 
Rose  to  meet  him  fondly,  and  then,  with  the  dread  apprehension 
Always  haunting  the  slave,  fell  her  eye  on  the  face  of  the  gambler, 
Dark  and  lustful  and  fierce  and  full  of  merciless  cunning. 
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Something  was  spoken  so  low  that  I  could  not  hear  what  the  words 

were ; 

Only  the  woman  started,  and  looked  from  one  to  the  other, 

With  imploring  eyes,  bewildered  hands,  and  a  tremor 
All  through  her  frame  :  I  saw  her  from  where  I  was  standing,  she 
shook  so. 

‘  Say !  is  it  so?’  she  cried.  On  the  weak,  white  lips  of  her  master 
Died  a  sickly  smile,  and  he  said, — ‘  Louise,  I  have  sold  you.’ 

God  is  my  judge!  May  I  never  see  such  a  look  of  despairing, 
Desolate  anguish,  as  that  which  the  woman  cast  on  her  master, 
Griping  her  breast  with  her  little  hands,  as  if  he  had  stabbed  her, 
Standing  in  silence  a  space,  as  fixed  as  the  Indian  woman, 

Carved  out  of  wood,  on  the  pilot-house  of  the  old  Pocahontas ! 
Then,  with  a  gurgling  moan,  like  the  sound  in  the  throat  of  the 
dying, 

Came  back  her  voice,  that,  rising,  fluttered,  through  wild  incohe¬ 
rence, 

Into  a  terrible  shriek  that  stopped  my  heart  while  she  answered  : — 

‘  Sold  me  ?  sold  me  ?  sold -  And  you  promised  to  give  me  my 

freedom ! — 

Promised  me,  for  the  sake  of  our  little  boy  in  Saint  Louis  ! 

What  will  you  say  to  our  boy,  when  he  cries  for  me  there  in  Saint 
Louis  ? 

What  will  you  say  to  our  God  ? — Ah,  you  have  been  joking !  I 
see  it! 

No!  God!  God!  He  shall  hear  it, — and  all  of  the  angels  in 
heaven, — 

Even  the  devils  in  hell ! — and  none  will  believe  when  they  hear  it ! 
Sold  me !’ — Fell  her  voice  with  a  thrilling  wail,  and  in  silence 
Down  she  sank  on  the  deck,  and  covered  her  face  with  her  fingers.” 

In  his  story  a  moment  the  pilot  paused,  while  we  listened 
To  the  salute  of  a  boat,  that,  rounding  the  point  of  an  island, 
Flamed  toward  us  with  fires  that  seemed  to  burn  from  the  waters, — 
Stately  and  vast  and  swift,  and  borne  on  the  heart  of  the  current. 
Then,  with  the  mighty  voice  of  a  giant  challenged  to  battle, 

Rose  the  responsive  whistle,  and  all  the  echoes  of  island, 

Swamp  land,  glade,  and  brake  replied  with  a  myriad  clamor, 

Like  wild  birds  that  are  suddenly  startled  from  slumber  at  mid¬ 
night; 

Then  were  at  peace  once  more,  and  we  heard  the  harsh  cries  of 
the  peacocks 

Perched  on  a  tree  by  a  cabin  door,  where  the  white-headed  settler’s 
White-headed  children  stood  to  look  at  the  boat  as  it  passed  them. 
Passed  them  so  near  that  we  heard  their  happy  talk  and  their 
laughter. 
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Softly  the  sunset  had  faded,  and  now  on  the  eastern  horizon 
Hung  like  a  tear  in  the  sky,  the  beautiful  star  of  the  evening. 

Still  with  his  hack  to  us  standing,  the  pilot  went  on  with  his 
story : — 

“  Instantly,  all  the  people,  with  looks  of  reproach  and  compassion, 
Flocked  round  the  prostrate  woman.  The  children  cried,  aDd 
their  mothers 

Hugged  them  tight  to  their  breasts;  but  the  gambler  said  to  tbn 
captain, — 

‘  Put  me  off  there  at  the  town  that  lies  round  the  bend  of  the  river. 
Here,  you!  rise  at  once,  and  be  ready  now  to  go  with  me.’ 
Roughly  he  seized  the  woman’s  arm  and  strove  to  uplift  her. 

She — she  seemed  not  to  heed  him,  but  rose  like  one  that  is 
dreaming, 

Slid  from  his  grasp,  and  fleetly  mounted  the  steps  of  the  gangway, 
Up  to  the  hurricane-deck,  in  silence,  without  lamentation, 

Straight  to  the  stern  of  the  boat,  where  the  wheel  was,  she  ran, 
and  the  people 

Followed  her  fast  till  she  turned  and  stood  at  bay  for  a  moment, 
Looking  them  in  the  face,  and  in  the  face  of  the  gambler. 

Not  one  to  save  her, — not  one  of  all  the  compassionate  people ! 
Not  one  to  save  her,  of  all  the  pitying  angels  in  heaven  ! 

Not  one  bolt  of  God  to  strike  him  dead  there  before  her  ! 

Wildly  she  waved  him  back,  we  waiting  in  silence  and  horror. 
Over  the  swarthy  face  of  the  gambler  a  pallor  of  passion 
Passed,  like  a  gleam  of  lightning  over  the  west  in  the  night-time. 
White,  she  stood,  and  mute,  till  he  put  forth  his  hand  to  secure  her; 
Then  she  turned  and  leaped, — in  mid  air  fluttered  a  moment, — 
Down,  there,  whirling,  fell,  like  a  broken-winged  bird  from  a  tree- 
top, 

Down  on  the  cruel  wheel,  that  caught  her,  and  hurled  her,  and 
crushed  her, 

And  in  the  foaming  water  plunged  her,  and  hid  her  for  ever.” 

Still  with  his  back  to  us  all  the  pilot  stood,  but  we  heard  him 
Swallowing  hard,  as  he  pulled  the  bell-rope  to  stop  her.  Then, 
turning, — 

“  This  is  the  place  where  it  happened,”  brokenly  whispered  the 
pilot. 

“  Somehow,  I  never  like  to  go  by  here  alone  in  the  night-time.” 
Darkly  the  Mississippi  flowed  by  the  town  that  lay  in  the  star¬ 
light, 

Cheerful  with  lamps.  Below  we  could  hear  them  reversing  the 
engines, 

And  the  great  boat  glided  up  to  the  shore  like  a  giant  exhausted. 
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Heavily  sighed  her  pipes.  Broad  over  the  swamps  to  the  eastward 
Shone  the  full  moon,  and  turned  our  far-trembling  wake  into 
silver. 

All  was  serene  and  calm,  but  the  odorous  breath  of  the  willows 
Smote  like  the  subtle  breath  of  an  infinite  sorrow  upon  us. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  CAMP. 

(An  incident  of  the  Crimean  War.) — Bayard  Taylor. 

“  Give  us  a  song  !”  the  soldiers  cried, 

The  outer  trenches  guarding, 

When  the  heated  guns  of  the  camps  allied 
Grew  weary  of  bombarding. 

The  dark  .Redan,  in  silent  scoff, 

Lay,  grim  and  threatening,  under; 

And  the  tawny  mound  of  the  Malakoff 
No  longer  belched  its  thunder. 

There  was  a  pause.  A  guardsman  said : 

“We  storm  the  forts  to-morrow  ; 

Sing  while  we  may,  another  day 
Will  bring  enough  of  sorrow.” 

They  lay  along  the  battery’s  side, 

Below  the  smoking  cannon  : 

Brave  hearts,  from  Severn  and  from  Clyde, 

And  from  the  banks  of  Shannon. 

They  sang  of  love,  and  not  of  fame  ; 

Forgot  was  Britain’s  glory  : 

Each  heart  recalled  a  different  name, 

But  all  sang  “  Annie  Lawrie.” 

Voice  after  voice  caught  up  the  song. 

Until  its  tender  passion 

Rose  like  an  anthem,  rich  and  strong, — 

Their  battle-eve  confession. 

Dear  girl,  her  name  he  dared  not  speak, 

But,  as  the  song  grew  louder, 

Something  upon  the  soldier’s  cheek 
Washed  off  the  stains  of  powder. 

Beyond  the  darkening  ocean  burned 
The  bloody  sunset’s  embers, 
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While  the  Crimean  valleys  learned 
How  English  love  remembers. 

And  once  again  a  fire  of  hell 
Rained  on  the  Russian  quarters, 

With  scream  of  shot,  and  burst  of  shell, 
And  bellowing  of  the  mortars  ! 

And  Irish  Nora’s  eyes  are  dim 
For  a  singer,  dumb  and  gory; 

And  English  Mary  mourns  for  him 
Who  sang  of  “  Annie  Lawrie.” 

Sleep,  soldiers  !  still  in  honored  rest 
Your  truth  and  valor  wearing : 

The  bravest  are  the  tenderest, — 

The  loving  are  the  daring. 


THE  ANGELS  OF  BUENA  VISTA. — John  G.  Whittier. 

Speak  and  tell  us,  our  Ximena,  looking  northward  far  away, 

O’er  the  camp  of  the  invaders,  o’er  the  Mexican  array, 

Who  is  losing  ?  who  is  winning  ?  are  they  far  or  come  they  near  ? 
Look  abroad,  and  tell  us,  sister,  whither  rolls  the  storm  we  hear. 

“  Down  the  hills  of  Angostura  still  the  storm  of  battle  rolls  ; 

Blood  is  flowing,  men  are  dying;  God  have  mercy  on  their  souls!” 
Who  is  losing?  who  is  winning? — “  Over  hill  and  over  plain, 

I  see  but  smoke  of  cannon  clouding  through  the  mountain  rain.” 

Holy  Mother  !  keep  our  brothers  !  Look,  Ximena,  look  once  more. 
“  Still  I  see  the  fearful  whirlwind  rolling  darkly  as  before, 
Bearing  on,  in  strange  confusion,  friend  and  foeman,  foot  and 
horse, 

Like  some  wild  and  troubled  torrent  sweeping  down  its  mountain 
course.” 

Look  forth  once  more,  Ximena!  “Ah!  the  smoke  has  rolled  away; 
And  I  see  the  Northern  rifles  gleaming  down  the  ranks  of  gray. 
Hark  !  that  sudden  blast  of  bugles  !  there  the  troop  of  Minon  wheels; 
There  the  Northern  horses  thunder,  with  the  cannon  at  their  heels. 

“  Jesu,  pity  !  how  it  thickens  !  now  retreat  and  now  advance  ! 
Right  against  the  blazing  cannon  shivers  Puebla’s  charging  lance  ! 
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Down  they  go,  the  brave  young  riders ;  horse  and  foot  together 
fall; 

Like  a  ploughshare  in  the  fallow,  through  them  ploughs  the 
Northern  ball.’, 

Nearer  came  the  storm  and  nearer,  rolling  fast  and  frightful  on  : 

Speak,  Ximena,  speak  and  tell  us,  wTho  has  lost,  and  who  has 
won  ? 

“  Alas  !  alas  !  I  know  not ;  friend  and  foe  together  fall, 

O’er  the  dying  rush  the  living;  pray,  my  sisters,  for  them  all ! 

“  Lo !  the  wind  the  smoke  is  lifting  :  Blessed  Mother,  save  my 
brain  ! 

I  can  see  the  wounded  crawling  slowly  out  from  heaps  of  slain. 

Now  they  stagger,  blind  and  bleeding;  now  they  fall,  and  strive  to 
rise  ; 

Hasten,  sisters,  haste  and  save  them,  lest  they  die  before  our  eyes  ! 

“  0  my  heart’s  love  !  O  my  dear  one  !  lay  thy  poor  head  on  my 
knee : 

Dost  thou  know  the  lips  that  kiss  thee  ?  Canst  thou  hear  me  ? 
canst  thou  see  ? 

O  my  husband,  brave  and  gentle  !  0  my  Bernal,  look  once  more 

On  the  blessed  cross  before  thee  !  Mercy  !  mercy !  all  is  o’er  !” 

Dry  thy  tears,  my  poor  Ximena ;  lay  thy  dear  one  down  to  rest 

Let  his  hands  be  meekly  folded,  lay  the  cross  upon  his  breast ; 

Let  his  dirge  be  sung  hereafter,  and  his  funeral  masses  said ; 

To-day,  thou  poor  bereaved  one,  the  living  ask  thy  aid. 

Close  beside  her,  faintly  moaning,  fair  and  young,  a  soldier  lay, 

Torn  with  shot  and  pierced  with  lances,  bleeding  slow  his  life 
away; 

But,  as  tenderly  before  him,  the  lorn  Ximena  knelt, 

She  saw  the  Northern  eagle  shining  on  his  pistol-belt. 

With  a  stifled  cry  of  horror  straight  she  turned  away  her  head ; 

With  a  sad  and  hitter  feeling  looked  she  back  upon  her  dead ; 

But  she  heard  the  youth’s  low  moaning,  and  his  struggling  breath 
of  pain, 

And  she  raised  the  cooling  water  to  his  parching  lips  again. 

Whispered  low  the  dying  soldier,  pressed  her  hand  and  faintly 
smiled  : 

Was  that  pitying  face  his  mother’s?  did  she  watch  beside  her 
child  ? 
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All  his  stranger  words  with  meaning  her  woman’s  heart  supplied ; 

With  her  kiss  upon  his  forehead,  “  Mother  !”  murmured  he,  and 
died  ! 

“  A  bitter  curse  upon  them,  poor  boy,  who  led  thee  forth, 

From  some  gentle,  sad-eyed  mother,  weeping,  lonely,  in  the  North  !” 

Spake  the  mournful  Mexic  woman,  as  she  laid  him  with  her  dead, 

And  turned  to  soothe  the  living,  and  bind  the  wounds  which  bled. 

Look  forth  once  more,  Ximena !  “  Like  a  cloud  before  the  wind 

Rolls  the  battle  down  the  mountains,  leaving  blood  and  death 
behind ; 

Ah !  they  plead  in  vain  for  mercy ;  in  the  dust  the  wounded 
strive ; 

Hide  your  faces,  holy  angels  !  0,  thou  Christ  of  God,  forgive  ! 

Sink,  0  night,  among  thy  mountains !  let  the  cool,  gray  shadows 
fall ; 

Lying  brothers,  fighting  demons,  drop  thy  curtain  over  all ! 

Through  the  thickening  winter  twilight,  wide  apart  the  battle 
rolled, 

In  its  sheath  the  sabre  rested,  and  the  cannon’s  lips  grew  cold. 

But  the  noble  Mexic  women  still  their  holy  task  pursued, 

Through  that  long,  dark  night  of  sorrow,  worn  and  faint  and 
lacking  food  ; 

Over  weak  and  suffering  brothers,  with  a  tender  care  they  hung, 

And  the  dying  foeman  blessed  them  in  a  strange  and  Northern 
tongue. 

Not  wholly  lost,  0  Father!  is  this  evil  world  of  ours; 

Upward,  through  its  blood  and  ashes,  spring  afresh  the  Eden 
flowers  ; 

From  its  smoking  hell  of  battle,  Love  and  Pity  send  their  prayer, 

And  still  thy  white-winged  angels  hover  dimty  in  our  air. 


THE  WRECK  OF  THE  HESTER  US. — Henry  W.  Longfellow. 

It  was  the  schooner  Hesperus, 

That  sailed  the  wintry  sea; 

And  the  skipper  had  taken  his  little  daughter 
To  bear  him  company. 

Blue  were  her  eyes  as  the  fairy  flax, 

Her  cheeks  like  the  dawn  of  day, 

And  her  bosom  white  as  the  hawthorn  buds, 

That  ope  in  the  month  of  May. 
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The  skipper  he  stood  beside  the  helm, 

His  pipe  was  in  his  mouth, 

And  he  watched  how  the  veering  flaw  did  blow 
The  smoke  now  West,  now  South. 

Then  up  and  spake  an  old  Sailbr, 

Had  sailed  to  the  Spanish  main, 

“  I  pray  thee,  put  into  yonder  port, 

For  I  fear  a  hurricane. 

“  Last  night,  the  moon  had  a  golden  ring, 

And  to-night  no  moon  we  see  !” 

The  skipper,  he  blew  a  whiff  from  his  pipe, 

And  a  scornful  laugh  laughed  he. 

Colder  and  louder  blew  the  wind, 

A  gale  from  the  Northeast, 

The  snow  fell  hissing  in  the  brine, 

And  the  billows  frothed  like  yeast. 

Down  came  the  storm,  and  smote  amain, 

The  vessel  in  its  strength  ; 

She  shuddered  and  paused,  like  a  frighted  steed, 
TheD  leaped  her  cable’s  length. 

“  Come  hither  !  come  hither  !  my  little  daughter, 
And  do  not  tremble  so ; 

For  I  can  weather  the  roughest  gale, 

That  ever  wind  did  blow.” 

He  wrapped  her  warm  in  his  seaman’s  coat 
Against  the  stinging  blast ; 

He  cut  a  rope  from  a  broken  spar, 

And  bound  her  to  the  mast. 

“  O  father !  I  hear  the  church-bells  ring, 

O  say,  what  may  it  be  ?” 

“  ’Tis  a  fog-bell  on  a  rock-bound  coast  1”— 

And  he  steered  for  the  open  sea. 

“  0  father  !  I  hear  the  sound  of  guns, 

O  say,  what  may  it  be  ?” 

“  Some  ship  in  distress,  that  cannot  live 
In  such  an  angry  sea  !” 

“  O  father  !  I  see  a  gleaming  light, 

O  say,  what  may  it  be  ?” 
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But  the  father  answered  never  a  word, 

A  frozen  corpse  was  he. 

Lashed  to  the  helm,  all  stiff  and  stark, 

With  his  face  turned  to  the  skies, 

The  lantern  gleamed  through  the  gleaming  snow 
On  his  fixed  and  glassy  eyes. 

Then  the  maiden  clasped  her  hands  and  prayed 
That  saved  she  might  be  ; 

And  she  thought  of  Christ,  who  stilled  the  wave, 
On  the  Lake  of  Galilee. 

And  fast  through  the  midnight  dark  and  drear, 
Through  the  whistling  sleet  and  snow, 

Like  a  sheeted  ghost,  the  vessel  swept 
Towards  the  reef  of  Norman’s  Woe. 

And  ever,  the  fitful  gusts  between 
A  sound  came  from  the  land  ; 

It  was  the  sound  of  the  trampling  surf 
On  the  rocks  and  the  hard  sea-sand. 

The  breakers  were  right  beneath  her  bows, 

She  drifted  a  dreary  wreck, 

And  a  whooping  billow  swept  the  crew 
Like  icicles  from  her  deck. 

She  struck  where  the  white  and  fleecy  waves 
Looked  soft  as  carded  wool, — 

But  the  cruel  rocks,  they  gored  her  side 
Like  the  horns  of  an  angry  bull. 

Her  rattling  shrouds,  all  sheathed  in  ice, 

With  the  mast  went  by  the  board  ; 

Like  a  vessel  of  glass,  she  stove  and  sank, 

Ho  !  ho  !  the  breakers  roared  ! 

At  daybreak,  on  the  bleak  sea-beach, 

A  fisherman  stood  aghast, 

To  see  the  form  of  a  maiden  fair, 

Lashed  close  to  a  drifting  mast. 

The  salt  sea  was  frozen  on  her  breast, 

The  salt  tears  in  her  eyes ; 

And  he  saw  her  hair,  like  the  brown  sea-weed, 

On  the  billows  fall  and  rise. 
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Such  was  the  wreck  of  the  Hesperus, 

Iu  the  midnight  and  the  snow  ! 
Christ  save  us  all  from  a  death  like  this, 
On  the  reef  of  Norman’s  Woe  ! 


THE  KING  OF  DENMARK’S  RIDE.— Caroline  Norton. 

Word  was  brought  to  the  Danish  king 
(Hurry  !) 

That  the  love  of  his  heart  lay  suffering 

And  pined  for  the  comfort  his  voice  would  bring; 

(0  !  ride  as  though  you  were  flying  !) 

Better  he  loves  each  golden  curl 

On  the  brow  of  that  Scandinavian  girl 

Than  his  rich  crown  jewels  of  ruby  and  pearl; 

And  his  llose  of  the  Lsles  is  dying  ! 

Thirty  nobles  saddled  with  speed  ; 

(Hurry  !) 

Each  one  mounting  a  gallant  steed 
Which  he  kept  for  battle  and  days  of  need; 

(0  !  ride  as  though  you  were  flying  !) 

Spurs  were  struck  in  the  foaming  flank ; 

Worn-out  chargers  staggered  and  sank  ; 

Bridles  were  slackened,  and  girths  were  burst ; 

But  ride  as  they  would,  the  king  rode  first, 

For  his  Bose  of  the  Isles  lay  dying ! 

His  nobles  are  beaten,  one  by  one; 

(Hurry !) 

They  have  fainted,  and  faltered,  and  homeward  gone; 
His  little  fair  page  now  follows  alone, 

For  strength  and  for  courage  trying. 

The  king  looked  back  at  that  faithful  child ; 

Wan  was  the  face  that  answering  smiled  ; 

They  passed  the  drawbridge  with  clattering  din, 

Then  he  dropped ;  and  only  the  king  rode  in 
Where  his  Bose  of  the  lsles  lay  dying  ! 

The  king  blew  a  blast  on  his  bugle  horn  ; 

(Silence  !) 

No  answer  came;  but  faint  and  forlorn 
An  echo  returned  on  the  cold  gray  morn, 

Like  the  breath  of  a  spirit  sighing. 

The  castle  portal  stood  grimly  wide ; 

None  welcomed  the  king  from  that  weary  ride; 
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For  dead,  in  the  light  of  the  dawning  day, 

The  pale  sweet  form  of  the  welcomer  lay, 

Who  had  yearned  for  his  voice  while  dying  ! 

The  panting  steed,  with  a  drooping  crest, 

Stood  weary. 

The  king  returned  from  her  chamber  of  rest, 

The  thick  sobs  choking  in  his  breast ; 

And  that  dumb  companion  eyeing, 

The  tears  gushed  forth  which  he  strove  to  cheek  • 
He  bowed  his  head  on  his  charger’s  neck : 

“  0,  steed — that  every  nerve  didst  strain, 

Dear  steed,  our  ride  has  been  in  vain 
To  the  halls  where  my  love  lay  dying  !” 


THE  GLOVE  AND  THE  LIONS. — Leigh  Hunt. 

King  Francis  was  a  hearty  king,  and  loved  a  royal  sport, 

And  one  day  as  his  lions  fought,  sat  looking  on  the  court; 

The  nobles  filled  the  benches,  with  the  ladies  in  their  pride, 

And  ’mongst  them  sat  the  Count  de  Lorge,  with  one  for  whom  he 
sighed : 

And  truly  ’twas  a  gallant  thing  to  see  that  crowning  show, 

Valor  and  love,  and  a  king  above,  and  the  royal  beasts  below. 

Ramped  and  roared  the  lions,  with  horrid  laughing  jaws ; 

They  bit,  they  glared,  gave  blows  like  beams,  a  wind  went  with 
their  paws  ; 

With  wallowing  might  and  stifled  roar  they  rolled  on  one  another, 
Till  all  the  pit  with  sand  and  mane  was  in  a  thunderous  smother ; 
The  bloody  foam  above  the  bars  came  whisking  through  the  air ; 
Said  Francis  then,  “  Faith,  gentlemen,  we’re  better  here  than 
there  !” 

De  Lorge’s  love  o’erheard  the  King,  a  beauteous  lively  dame, 
With  smiling  lips  and  sharp  bright  eyes,  which  always  seemed 
the  same ; 

She  thought,  The  Count  my  lover  is  brave  as  brave  can  be; 

He  surely  would  do  wondrous  things  to  show  his  love  of  me ; 
King,  ladies,  lovers,  all  look  on ;  the  occasion  is  divine ; 

I’ll  drop  my  glove,  to  prove  his  love ;  great  glory  will  be  mine  ! 

She  dropped  her  glove,  to  prove  his  love,  then  looked  on  him  and 
smiled ; 

He  bowed,  and  in  a  moment  leaped  among  the  lions  wild  : 

The  leap  was  quick,  return  was  quick,  he  has  regained  his  place, 
Then  threw  the  glove,  but  not  with  love,  right  in  the  lady’s  face. 
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“  By  Heaven  !”  said  Francis,  “rightly  done  !”  and  he  rose  from 
where  he  sat : 

“  No  love,”  quoth  he,  “  but  vanity,  sets  love  a  task  like  that  !” 


THE  LOST  STEAMSHIP. — Fitz- James  O’Brien. 

“  Ho,  there  !  Fisherman,  hold  your  hand  ! 

Tell  me  what  is  that  far  away — 

There,  where  over  the  Isle  of  Sand 
Hangs  the  mist-cloud  sullen  and  gray  ? 

See  !  it  rocks  with  a  ghastly  life, 

Rising  and  rolling  through  clouds  of  spray, 

Right  in  the  midst  of  the  breakers’  strife — 

Tell  me  what  is  it,  Fisherman,  pray?” 

“  That,  good  sir,  was  a  steamer  stout 
As  ever  paddled  around  Cape  Race  ; 

And  many’s  the  wild  and  stormy  bout 

She  had  with  the  winds  in  that  self-same  place; 

But  her  time  was  come ;  and  at  ten  o’clock 
Last  night  she  struck  on  that  lonesome  shore ; 

And  her  sides  were  gnawed  by  the  hidden  rock, 
And  at  dawn  this  morning  she  was  no  more.” 

“  Come,  as  you  seem  to  know,  good  man, 

The  terrible  fate  of  this  gallant  ship, 

Tell  me  about  her  all  that  you  can; 

And  here’s  my  flask  to  moisten  your  lip. 

Tell  me  how  many  she  had  aboard — 

Wives,  and  husbands,  and  lovers  true — 

How  did  it  fare  with  her  human  hoard ; 

Lost  she  many  or  lost  she  few  ?” 

“  Master,  I  may  not  drink  of  your  flask, 

Already  too  moist  I  feel  my  lip ; 

But  I’m  ready  to  do  what  else  you  ask, 

And  spin  you  my  yarn  about  the  ship  : 

’Twas  ten  o’clock,  as  I  said,  last  night, 

When  she  struck  the  breakers  and  went  ashore ; 

And  scarce  had  broken  the  morning’s  light 

Than  she  sank  in  twelve  feet  of  water,  or  more. 

“  But  long  ere  this  they  knew  her  doom, 

And  the  Captain  called  all  hands  to  prayer; 

And  solemnly  over  the  ocean’s  boom 
The  orisons  rose  on  the  troublous  air. 
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And  round  about  the  vessel  there  rose 
Tall  plumes  of  spray  as  white  as  snow, 

Like  angels  in  their  ascension  clothes, 

Waiting  for  those  who  prayed  below. 

“  So  these  three  hundred  people  clung 
As  well  as  they  could  to  spar  and  rope; 

With  a  word  of  prayer  upon  every  tongue, 

Nor  on  any  face  a  glimmer  of  hope. 

But  there  was  no  blubbering  weak  and  wild — 

Of  tearful  faces  I  saw  but  one, 

A  rough  old  salt,  who  cried  like  a  child, 

And  not  for  himself,  but  the  Captain’s  son 

“  The  Captain  stood  on  the  quarter-deck, 

Firm,  but  pale,  with  trumpet  in  hand  ; 

Sometimes  he  looked  at  the  breaking  wreck, 
Sometimes  he  sadly  looked  to  land. 

And  often  be  smiled  to  cheer  the  crew— 

But,  Lord !  the  smile  was  terrible  grim — 

’Till  over  the  quarter  a  huge  sea  flew; 

And  that  was  the  last  they  saw  of  him. 

“  I  saw  one  young  fellow,  with  his  bride, 

Standing  a-midships  upon  the  wreck; 

His  face  was  white  as  the  boiling  tide, 

And  she  was  clinging  about  his  neck. 

And  I  saw  them  try  to  say  good-by, 

But  neither  could  hear  the  other  speak ; 

So  they  floated  away  through  the  sea  to  die — 
Shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  cheek  to  cheek 

“  And  there  was  a  child,  but  eight  at  best, 

Who  went  his  way  in  a  sea  she  shipped ; 

All  the  while  holding  upon  his  breast 

A  little  pet  parrot,  whose  wings  were  clipped. 

And  as  the  boy  and  the  bird  went  by, 

Swinging  away  on  a  tall  wave’s  crest, 

They  were  gripped  by  a  man,  with  a  drowning  cry, 
And  together  the  three  went  down  to  rest. 

“  And  so  the  crew  went  one  by  one, 

Some  with  gladness,  and  few  with  fear; 

Cold  and  hardship  such  work  had  done 

That  few  seemed  frightened  when  death  was  near 

Thus  every  soul  on  board  went  down  — 

Sailor  and  passenger,  little  and  great; 
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The  last  that  sank  was  a  man  of  my  town, 

A  capital  swimmer — the  second  mate.” 

“Now,  lonely  Fisherman,  who  are  you, 

That  say  you  saw  this  terrible  wreck  ? 

How  do  I  know  what  you  say  is  true, 

When  every  mortal  was  swept  from  the  deck  ? 
Where  were  you  in  that  hour  of  death  ? 

How  did  you  learn  what  you  relate  ?” 

His  answer  came  in  an  under-breath — 

“  Master,  I  was  the  second  mate  !” 


THE  PARTING  OF  HECTOR  AND  ANDROMACHE. 

Translated  by  William  Cullen  Bryant. 

So  spake  the  matron.  Hector  left  in  haste 
The  mansion,  and  retraced  his  way  between 
The  rows  of  stately  dwellings,  traversing 
The  mighty  city.  When,  at  length,  he  reached 
The  Scaean  gates,  that  issue  on  the  field, 

His  spouse,  the  nobly  dowered  Andromache, 

Came  forth  to  meet  him,  daughter  of  the  Prince 
Eetion,  who  among  the  woody  slopes 
Of  Placos,  in  the  Hypoplacian  town 
Of  Thebe,  ruled  Cilicia’s  sons,  and  gave 
His  child  to  Hector  of  the  beamy  helm. 

She  came,  attended  by  a  maid  who  bore 
A  tender  child,  a  babe  too  young  to  speak, 

Beautiful  as  a  star,  whom  Hector  called 
Scamandrius, — but  all  else  Astyanax, 

The  city’s  Lord,  since  Hector  stood  the  sole 
Defence  of  Troy.  The  father  on  his  child 
Looked  with  a  silent  smile.  Andromache 
Pressed  to  his  side,  meanwhile,  and  all  in  tears 
Clung  to  his  hand,  and,  thus  beginning,  said  : — 

“  Too  brave  !  thy  valor  yet  will  cause  thy  death. 

Thou  hast  no  pity  on  thy  tender  child, 

Nor  me,  unhappy  one.  who  soon  must  be 
Thy  widow  :  all  the  Greeks  will  rush  on  thee, 

To  take  thy  life.  A  happier  lot  were  mine, 

If  I  must  lose  thee,  to  go  down  to  earth ; 

For  I  shall  have  no  hope,  when  thou  art  gone, — 
Nothing  but  sorrow.  Father  have  I  none, 

And  no  dear  mother.  Great  Achilles  slew 
My  father,  when  he  sacked  the  populous  town 
Of  the  Cilicians,  Thebe  with  high  gates. 

’Twas  there  he  smote  Eetion,  yet  forbore 
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To  make  his  arms  a  spoil  :  lie  dared  not  that, 

But  burned  the  dead  with  his  bright  armor  on, 

And  raised  a  mound  above  him.  Mountain  nymphs, 
Daughters  of  aegis-bearing  Jupiter, 

Came  to  the  spot  and  planted  it  with  elms. 

Seven  brothers  had  I  in  my  father’s  house, 

And  all  went  down  to  Hades  in  one  day : 

Achilles  the  swift-footed  slew  them  all, 

Among  their  slow-paced  beeves  and  snow-white  flocks. 
My  mother,  princess  on  the  woody  slopes 
Of  Placos,  with  his  spoils  he  bore  away, 

And  only  for  large  ransom  gave  her  back. 

But  her  Diana,  archer-queen,  struck  down 
Within  her  father’s  palace.  Hector,  thou 
Art  father  and  dear  mother  now  to  me, 

And  brother,  and  my  youthful  spouse  besides. 

In  pity  keep  within  the  fortress  here, 

Nor  make  thy  child  an  orphan,  nor  thy  wife 
A  widow.  Post  thine  army  near  the  place 
Of  the  wild  fig-tree,  where  the  city  walls 
Are  low,  and  may  be  scaled.  Thrice,  in  the  war, 

The  boldest  of  the  foe  have  tried  the  spot : 

The  brothers  Ajax,  famed  Idomeneus, 

The  two  chiefs  born  to  Atreus,  and  the  brave 
Tydides  :  whether  counselled  to  the  attempt 
By  some  wise  seer,  or  prompted  from  within.” 

Then  answered  Hector  great  in  war : — “All  this, 
Dear  wife,  I  bear  in  mind  ;  but  I  should  stand 
Ashamed  before  the  men  and  long-robed  dames 
Of  Troy,  were  I  to  keep  aloof,  and  shun 
The  battle,  coward-like.  Not  thus  my  heart 
Prompts  me ;  for  greatly  have  I  learned  to  dare 
And  strike  among  the  foremost  sons  of  Troy, 
Upholding  my  great  father’s  fame  and  mine. 

But  well  in  my  undoubting  mind  I  know 
The  day  shall  come  in  which  our  sacred  Troy, 

And  Priam,  and  the  people  over  whom 
Spear-bearing  Priam  rules,  shall  perish  all. 

But  not  the  sorrows  of  the  Trojan  race, 

Nor  those  of  Hecuba  herself,  nor  those 
Of  royal  Priam,  nor  the  woes  that  wait 
My  brothers  many  and  brave,  who  yet,  at  last, 

Slain  by  the  leaguering  foe,  shall  lie  in  dust, 

Grieve  me  so  much  as  thine,  when  some  mailed  Greek 
Shall  lead  thee  weeping  hence,  and  take  from  thee 
Thy  day  of  freedom.  Thou,  in  Argos,  then, 
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Shalt,  at  another’s  bidding,  ply  the  loom. 

Or  from  the  fountain  of  Messe'is  draw 
Water,  or  from  the  Hyperian  spring, 

Constrained,  unwilling,  by  thy  cruel  lot. 

And  then  shall  some  one  say,  who  sees  thee  weep, 

‘  This  was  the  wife  of  Hector,  most  renowned 
Of  the  horse-taming  Trojans,  when  they  fought 
Around  their  city.’  So  shall  some  one  say  ; 

And  thou  shalt  grieve  the  more,  lamenting  him 
Who  haply  might  have  kept  afar  the  day 
Of  thy  captivity.  Oh,  let  the  earth 
Be  heaped  above  my  head  in  death,  before 
I  hear  thy  cries,  as  thou  art  borne  away !” 

So  saying,  mighty  Hector  stretched  his  arms 
To  take  the  boy.  The  boy  shrank  crying  back 
To  his  fair  nurse’s  bosom,  scared  to  see 
His  father  helmeted  in  glittering  brass, 

And  eyeing  with  affright  the  horse-hair  plume 
That  grimly  nodded  from  the  crest  on  high. 

The  tender  father  and  fond  mother  smiled  ; 

And  hastily  the  mighty  Hector  took 
The  helmet  from  his  brow,  and  laid  it  down 
Gleaming  upon  the  ground,  and,  having  kissed 
His  darling  son,  and  tossed  him  up  in  play, 

Prayed  thus  to  Jove  and  all  the  gods  of  heaven  : — • 

“  0  Jupiter,  and  all  ye  deities  ! 

Vouchsafe  that  this  my  son  may  yet  become 
Among  the  Trojans  eminent  like  me, 

And,  with  a  might  and  courage  like  my  own, 

Buie  nobly  over  Ilium.  May  they  say, 

‘  This  man  is  greater  than  his  father  was,’ 

When  they  behold  him  from  the  battle-field 
Bring  back  the  bloody  spoils  of  the  slain  foe, 

That  so  his  mother  may  be  glad  at  heart.” 

So  speaking,  to  the  arms  of  his  dear  spouse 
He  gave  the  boy.  She  on  her  fragrant  breast 
Beceived  him,  weeping  as  she  smiled.  The  chief 
Beheld,  and,  moved  with  tender  pity,  smoothed 
Her  forehead  gently  with  his  hand,  and  said  : — 

“  Sorrow  not  thus,  beloved  one,  for  me. 

No  living  man  can  send  me  to  the  shades 
Before  my  time  ;  no  man  of  woman  born, 

Coward  or  brave,  can  shun  his  destiny. 

But  go  thou  home,  and  tend  thy  labors  there, 

The  web,  the  distaff,  and  command  thy  maids 
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To  speed  the  work  ;  the  cares  of  war  pertain 
To  all  men  born  in  Troy,  and  most  to  me.” 

Thus  spake  the  mighty  Hector,  and  took  up 
His  helmet  shadowed  with  the  horse-hair  plume, 
While  homeward  his  beloved  consort  went, 

Oft  looking  hack  and  shedding  many  tears. 

Soon  was  she  in  the  spacious  palace  halls 
Of  the  man-queller  Hector.  There  she  found 
A  troop  of  damsels  ;  with  them  all  she  shared 
Her  grief,  and  all  in  his  own  house  bewailed 
The  living  Hector,  whom  they  thought  no  more 
To  see  returning  from  the  battle-field, 

Escaped  the  rage  and  weapons  of  the  Greeks. 


THE  LUCK  OF  EDENHALL. — Uhland. 

Of  Edenhall  the  youthful  lord 

Bids  sound  the  festal  trumpet’s  call ; 

He  rises  at  the  banquet  board, 

And  cries,  ’mid  the  drunken  revellers  all, 
“  Now  bring  me  the  Luck  of  Edenhall !” 

The  butler  hears  the  words  with  pain, — 

The  house’s  oldest  seneschal, — 

Takes  slow  from  its  silken  cloth  again 
The  drinking-glass  of  crystal  tall ; 

They  call  it  The  Luck  of  Edenhall. 

Then  said  the  lord,  “  This  glass  to  praise, 
Fill  with  red  wine  from  Portugal !” 

The  graybeard  with  trembling  hand  obeys; 
A  purple  light  shines  over  all ; 

It  beams  from  the  Luck  of  Edenhall. 

Then  speaks  the  lord,  and  waves  it  light, — 

“  This  glass  of  flashing  crystal  tall 
Gave  to  my  sires  the  Fountain-Sprite; 

She  wrote  in  it,  If  this  glass  doth  fall, 
Farewell  then,  0  Luck  of  Edenhall ! 

“  ’Twas  right  a  goblet  the  fate  should  be 
Of  the  joyous  race  of  Edenhall ! 

We  drink  deep  draughts  right  willingly; 
And  willingly  ring,  with  merry  call, 

Kling  !  klang  !  to  the  Luck  of  Edenhall !” 

First  rings  it  deep,  and  full,  and  mild, 

Like  to  the  song  of  a  nightingale  ; 
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Then  like  the  roar  of  a  torrent  wild ; 

Then  mutters,  at  last,  like  the  thunder’s  fall, 
The  glorious  Luck  of  Edenhall. 

“  For  its  keeper,  takes  a  race  of  might 
The  fragile  goblet  of  crystal  tall ; 

It  has  lasted  longer  than  is  right ; 

Kling  !  klang ! — with  a  harder  blow  than  all 
Will  I  try  the  Luck  of  Edenhall  !” 

As  the  goblet,  ringing,  flies  apart, 

Suddenly  cracks  the  vaulted  hall ; 

And  through  the  rift  the  flames  upstart; 

The  guests  in  dust  are  scattered  all 
With  the  breaking  Luck  of  Edenhall ! 

In  storms  the  foe,  w.ith  fire  and  sword  ! 

He  in  the  night  had  scaled  the  wall ; 

Slain  by  the  sword  lies  the  youthful  lord, 

But  holds  in  his  hand  the  crystal  tall, 

The  shattered  Luck  of  Edenhall. 

On  the  morrow  the  butler  gropes  alone, 

The  graybeard,  in  the  desert  hall ; 

He  seeks  his  lord’s  burnt  skeleton ; 

He  seeks  in  the  dismal  ruin’s  fall 
The  shards  of  the  Luck  of  Edenhall. 

“The  stone  wall,”  saith  he,  “  doth  fall  aside, 
Down  must  the  stately  columns  fall; 

Glass  is  this  earth’s  Luck  and  Pride ; 

In  atoms  shall  fall  this  earthly  ball, 

One  day,  like  the  Luck  of  Edenhall  !” 


THE  MANIAC;  MAD  HOUSE. — Matthew  G.  Lewis. 

Stay,  jailer,  stay,  and  hear  my  woe! 

She  is  not  mad  who  kneels  to  thee; 

For  what  I’m  now  too  well  I  know, 

And  what  I  was,  and  what  should  be. 

I’ll  rave  no  more  in  proud  despair; 

My  language  shall  be  mild,  though  sad ; 

But  yet  I  firmly,  truly  swear, 

I  am  not  mad,  I  am  not  mad! 

My  tyrant  husband  forged  the  tale 
Which  chains  me  in  this  dismal  cell  : 
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My  fate  unknown  my  friends  bewail, — 

0 !  jailer,  haste  that  fate  to  tell ! 

O  !  haste  my  father’s  heart  to  cheer  ! 

His  heart  at  once  ’twill  grieve  and  glad 
To  know,  though  kept  a  captive  here, 

I  am  not  mad,  I  am  not  mad  ! 

He  smiles  in  scorn,  and  turns  the  key; 

He  quits  the  grate  ;  I  knelt  in  vain  ; 

His  glimmering  lamp  still,  still  I  see, — 

’Tis  gone!  and  all  is  gloom  again. 

Cold,  bitter  cold  ! — No  warmth  !  no  light! 

Life,  all  thy  comforts  once  I  had; 

Yet  here  I’m  chained,  this  freezing  night, 
Although  not  mad ;  no,  no, — not  mad! 

’Tis  sure  some  dream,  some  vision  vain  ; 

What!  1,  the  child  of  rank  and  wealth, — 

Am  I  the  wretch  who  clanks  this  chain, 

Bereft  of  freedom,  friends,  and  health  ? 

Ah  !  while  I  dwell  on  blessings  fled, 

Which  never  more  my  heart  must  glad, 

How  aches  my  heart,  how  burns  my  head; 

But  ’tis  not  mad;  no,  ’tis  not  mad  ! 

Hast  thou,  my  child,  forgot,  ere  this, 

A  mother’s  face,  a  mother’s  tongue  '! 

She’ll  ne’er  forget  your  parting  kiss, 

Nor  round  her  neck  how  fast  you  clung; 

Nor  how  with  her  you  sued  to  stay ; 

Nor  how  that  suit  your  sire  forbade ; 

Nor  how — -I'll  drive  such  thoughts  away; 

They’ll  make  me  mad ;  they’ll  make  me  mad  ! 

His  rosy  lips,  how  sweet  they  smiled  ! 

His  mild  blue  eyes,  how  bright  they  shone! 
None  ever  bore  a  lovelier  child, 

And  art  thou  now  for  ever  gone? 

And  must  I  never  see  thee  more, 

My  pretty,  pretty,  pretty  lad? 

I  will  be  free  !  unbar  the  door! 

I  am  not  mad  ;  I  am  not  mad 1 

0  hark !  what  mean  those  yells  and  cries  ? 

His  chain  some  furious  madman  breaks; 

He  comes, — I  see  his  glaring  eyes; 

Now,  now,  my  dungeon-grate  he  shakes. 
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Help  !  Help  ! — He’s  gone !  O,  fearful  woe, 
Such  screams  to  hear,  such  sights  to  see! 
My  brain,  my  brain, — I  know,  I  know, 

I  am  not  mad,  but  soon  shall  he. 

Yes,  soon ; — for,  lo  yon ! — while  I  speak, — 
Mark  how  yon  demon’s  eye-balls  glare  ! 
He  sees  me ;  now,  with  dreadful  shriek, 

He  whirls  a  serpent  high  in  air. 

Horror! — the  reptile  strikes  his  tooth 
Deep  in  my  heart,  so  crushed  and  sad ; 
Ay,  laugh,  ye  fiends; — I  feel  the  truth  ; 
Your  task  is  done, — I’m  mad!  I’m  mad! 


THE  DEATH  OF  DON  PEDRO.- Translated  by  Sir  Walter 

Scott. 

Henry  and  King  Pedro,  clasping, 

Hold  in  straining  arms  each  other; 

Tugging  hard,  and  closely  grasping, 

Brother  proves  his  strength  with  brother. 

Harmless  pastime,  sport  fraternal, 

Blends  not  thus  their  limbs  in  strife; 

Either  aims,  with  rage  infernal, 

Naked  dagger,  sharpened  knife. 

Close  Don  Henry  grapples  Pedro, 

Pedro  holds  Don  Henry  strait, — 

Breathing,  this,  triumphant  fury, 

That,  despair  and  mortal  hate. 

Sole  spectator  of  the  struggle, 

Stands  Don  Henry’s  page  afar, 

In  the  chase  who  bore  his  bugle, 

And  who  bore  his  sword  in  war. 

Down  they  go  in  deadly  wrestle, 

Down  upon  the  earth  they  go ; 

Fierce  King  Pedro  has  the  vantage, 

Stout  Don  Henry  falls  below. 

Marking  then  the  fatal  crisis, 

Up  the  page  of  Henry  ran, 

By  the  waist  he  caught  Don  Pedro, 

Aiding  thus  the  fallen  man. 
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“  King  to  place,  or  to  depose  him, 
Dwelleth  not  in  my  desire  ; 

But  the  duty  which  he  owes  him 
To  his  master  pays  the  squire.” 

N.,\v  Don  Henry  has  the  upmost, 

Now  King  Pedro  lies  beneath  ; 

In  his  heart  his  brother’s  poniard 
Instant  finds  its  bloody  sheath. 

Thus  with  mortal  gasp  and  quiver, 
While  the  blood  in  bubbles  welled, 

Fled  the  fiercest  soul  that  ever 
In  a  Christian  bosom  dwelled. 


THE  HIGH  TIDE  ON  THE  CO  A  ST  OF  LINCOLNSHIRE. 

(1571). — -Jean  Ingelow. 

The  old  mayor  climbed  the  belfry  tower, 

The  ringers  rang  by  two,  by  three ; 

“  Pull,  if  ye  never  pulled  before  ; 

Good  ringers,  pull  your  best,”  quoth  he, 

“  Play  uppe,  play  uppe,  0  Boston  bells  ! 

Ply  all  your  changes,  all  your  swells, 

Play  uppe  ‘The  Brides  of  Enderby.’  ” 

Men  say  it  was  a  stolen  tyde — 

The  Lord  that  sent  it,  He  knows  all; 

But  in  myne  ears  doth  still  abide 
The  message  that  the  bells  let  fall : 

And  there  was  nought  of  strange,  beside 

The  flights  of  mews  and  peewits  pied 
By  millions  crouched  on  the  old  sea  wall 

I  sat  and  spun  within  the  doore, 

My  thread  brake  off,  I  raised  myne  eyes ; 

The  level  sun,  like  ruddy  ore, 

Lay  sinking  in  the  barren  skies; 

And  dark  against  day’s  golden  death 

She  moved  where  Lindis  wandereth, 

My  sonne’s  fajre  wife,  Elizabeth. 

“  Cusha  !  Cusha  !  Cusha  !”  calling, 

Ere  the  early  dews  were  falling, 

Farre  away  I  heard  her  song. 

“Cusha!  Cusha!”  all  along ; 
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Where  the  reedy  Lindis  floweth, 

Floweth,  floweth, 

From  the  meads  where  meliclc  groweth 
Faintly  came  her  milking  song — 

“  Cusha  !  Cusha  !  Cusha  !”  calling, 

“  For  the  dews  will  soone  be  falling; 

Leave  your  meadow  grasses  mellow, 

Mellow,  mellow  ; 

Quit  your  cowslips,  cowslips  yellow; 

Come  uppe  Whitefoot,  come  uppe  Lightfoot; 
Quit  the  stalks  of  parsley  hollow, 

Hollow,  hollow ; 

Come  uppe  Jetty,  rise  and  follow, 

From  the  clovers  lift  your  head  ; 

Come  uppe  Whitefoot,  come  uppe  Lightfoot, 
Come  uppe  Jetty,  rise  and  follow, 

Jetty,  to  the  milking  shed.” 

If  it  be  long,  ay,  long  ago, 

When  1  beginne  to  think  howe  long, 
Againe  I  hear  the  Liudis  flow, 

Swift  as  an  arrowe  sharp  and  strong; 

And  all  the  aire,  it  seemeth  mee, 

Bin  full  of  floating  bells  (sayeth  she), 

That  ring  the  tune  of  Enderby. 

Alle  fresh  the  level  pasture  lay, 

And  not  a  shadowe  mote  be  seene, 

Save  where  full  fyve  good  miles  away 

The  steeple  towered  from  out  the  greene  ; 
And  lo !  the  great  bell  farre  and  wide 
Was  heard  in  all  the  country  side 
That  Saturday  at  eventide. 

The  swanherds  where  their  sedges  are 
Moved  on  in  sunset’s  golden  breath, 

The  shepherde  lads  I  heard  afarre, 

And  my  sonne’s  wife,  Elizabeth  ; 

Till  floating  o’er  the  grassy  sea 
Came  downe  that  kindly  message  free, 

The  “  Brides  of  Mavis  Enderby.” 

Then  some  looked  uppe  into  the  sky, 

And  all  along  where  Lindis  flows 
To  where  the  goodly  vessels  lie, 

And  where  the  lordly  steeple  shows. 
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They  sayde,  “  And  why  should  this  thing  be? 
What  danger  lowers  by  land  or  sea  ? 

They  ring  the  tune  of  Enderby  ! 

“  For  evil  news  from  Mablethorpe, 

Of  pyrate  galleys  warping  downe  ; 

For  shippes  ashore  beyond  the  scorpe, 

They  have  not  spared  to  wake  the  towne : 
But  while  the  west  bin  red  to  see, 

And  storms  be  none,  and  pyrates  flee, 

Why  ring  ‘  The  Brides  of  Enderby’  ?” 

I  looked  without,  and  lo  !  my  sonne 

Came  riding  down  with  might  and  main : 

He  raised  a  shout  as  he  drew  on, 

Till  all  the  welkin  rang  again, 

“  Elizabeth  !  Elizabeth  !” 

(A  sweeter  woman  ne’er  drew  breath 
Than  my  sonne’s  wife,  Elizabeth.) 

“  The  old  sea  wall  (he  cried)  is  downe, 

The  rising  tide  comes  on  apace, 

And  boats  adrift  in  yonder  towne 
Go  sailing  uppe  the  market-place." 

He  shook  as  one  that  looks  on  death  : 

“  God  save  you,  mother  !”  strait  he  saith ; 

“  Where  is  my  wife,  Elizabeth  ?’’ 

“  Good  sonne,  where  Lindis  winds  away, 

With  her  two  bairns  I  marked  her  long , 
And  ere  yon  bells  beganne  to  play 
Afar  I  heard  her  milking  song.” 

He  looked  across  the  grassy  lea, 

To  right,  to  left,  “  Ho  Enderby  !” 

They  rang  “  The  Brides  of  Enderby  !” 

With  that  he  cried  and  beat  his  breast ; 

For,  lo  !  along  the  river’s  bed 
A  mighty  eygre  reared  his  crest, 

And  uppe  the  Lindis  raging  sped. 

It  swept  with  thunderous  noises  loud ; 

Shaped  like  a  curling  snow-white  cloud, 

Or  like  a  demon  in  a  shroud. 

And  rearing  Lindis  backward  pressed, 

Shook  all  her  trembling  bankes  amaine; 
Then  madly  at  the  eygre’s  breast 

Flung  uppe  her  weltering  walls  again. 
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Then  bankes  came  downe  with  ruiu  and  rout — 
Then  beaten  foam  flew  round  about — 

Then  all  the  mighty  floods  were  out. 

So  farre,  so  fast  the  eygre  drave, 

The  heart  had  hardly  time  to  beat, 

Before  a  shallow  seething  wave 

Sobbed  in  the  grasses  at  oure  feet : 

The  feet  had  hardly  time  to  flee 
Before  it  brake  against  the  knee, 

And  all  the  world  was  in  the  sea. 

Upon  the  roofe  we  sate  that  night, 

The  noise  of  bells  went  sweeping  by ; 

I  marked  the  lofty  beacon  light 

Stream  from  the  church  tower,  red  and  high — 
A  lurid  mark  and  dread  to  see ; 

And  awesome  bells  they  were  to  mee, 

That  in  the  dark  rang  “  Enderby.” 

They  rang  the  sailor  lads  to  guide 

From  roofe  to  roofe  who  fearless  rowed; 

And  I — my  sonne  was  at  my  side, 

And  yet  the  ruddy  beacon  glowed ; 

And  yet  he  moaned  beneath  his  breath, 

“  0  come  in  life,  or  come  in  death  ! 

0  lost !  my  love,  Elizabeth.” 

And  didst  thou  visit  him  no  more  ? 

Thou  didst,  thou  didst,  my  daughter  deare; 
The  waters  laid  thee  at  his  doore, 

Ere  yet  the  early  dawn  was  clear, 

Thy  pretty  bairns  in  fast  embrace, 

The  lifted  sun  shone  on  thy  face, 

Downe  drifted  to  thy  dwelling-place. 

That  flow  strewed  wrecks  about  the  grass, 

That  ebbe  swept  out  the  flocks  to  sea; 

A  fatal  ebbe  and  flow,  alas ! 

To  manye  more  than  myne  and  me : 

But  each  will  mourn  his  own  (she  saith), 

And  sweeter  woman  ne’er  drew  breath 
Than  my  sonne’s  wife,  Elizabeth. 

I  shall  never  hear  her  more 
By  the  reedy  Lindis  shore, 
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“Cusha!  Cusha!  Cusha!”  calling, 

Ere  the  early  dews  be  falling; 

I  shall  never  hear  her  song, 

“  Cusha !  Cusha  !  all  along 
Where  the  sunny  Lindis  floweth, 

Goeth,  floweth ; 

From  the  meads  where  melick  groweth, 
When  the  water  winding  down, 

Onward  floweth  to  the  town. 

I  shall  never  see  her  more 
Where  the  reeds  and  rushes  quiver, 

Shiver,  quiver; 

Stand  beside  the  sobbing  river, 

Sobbing,  throbbing,  in  its  falling 
To  the  sandy  lonesome  shore ; 

I  shall  never  hear  her  calling, 

“  Leave  your  meadow  grasses  mellow, 
Mellow,  mellow; 

Quit  your  cowslips,  cowslips  yellow ; 

Come  uppe  Whitefoot,  come  uppe  Lightfoot; 
Quit  your  pipes  of  parsley  hollow, 

Hollow,  hollow; 

Come  uppe  Lightfoot,  rise  and  follow ; 

Lightfoot,  Whitefoot, 

From  your  clovers  lift  the  head ; 

Come  uppe  Jetty,  follow,  follow, 

Jetty,  to  the  milking-shed.” 


THE  DREAM  OF  EUGENE  ARAM.— Thomas  Hood. 

’Twas  in  the  prime  of  summer-time, 

An  evening  calm  and  cool, 

And  four-and-twenty  happy  boys 
Came  bounding  out  of  school  : 

There  were  some  that  ran  and  some  that  leapt, 
Like  troutlets  in  a  pool. 

Away  they  sped  with  gamesome  minds, 

And  souls  untouched  by  sin  ; 

To  a  level  mead  they  came,  and  there 
They  drave  the  wickets  in  : 

Pleasantly  shone  the  setting  sun 
Over  the  town  of  Lynn. 

Like  sportive  deer  they  coursed  about, 

And  shouted  as  they  ran, — 
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Turning  to  mirth  all  things  of  earth, 

As  only  boyhood  can  ) 

But  the  Usher  sat  remote  from  all, 

A  melancholy  man  ! 

His  hat  was  off,  his  vest  apart, 

To  catch  heaven’s  blessed  breeze  ; 

For  a  burning  thought  was  in  his  brow. 

And  bis  bosom  ill  at  ease : 

So  he  leaned  bis  head  on  his  hands,  and  read 
The  book  between  his  knees  ! 

Leaf  after  leaf  he  turned  it  o’er. 

Nor  ever  glanced  aside, 

For  the  peace  of  his  soul  he  read  that  book 
In  the  golden  eventide  : 

Much  study  had  made  him  very  lean, 

And  pale,  and  leaden-eyed. 

At  last  he  shut  the  ponderous  tome, 

With  a  fast  and  fervent  grasp 

He  strained  the  dusky  covers  close, 

And  fixed  the  brazen  hasp  : 

“  Oh,  God  !  could  I  so  close  my  mind, 

And  clasp  it  with  a  clasp  !” 

Then  leaping  on  his  feet  upright, 

Some  moody  turns  he  took, — 

Now  up  the  mead,  then  down  the  mead, 

And  past  a  shady  nook, — 

And,  lo  !  he  saw  a  little  boy 
That  pored  upon  a  brook. 

“  My  gentle  lad,  what  is’t  you  read — 
Romance  or  fairy  fable  ? 

Or  is  it  some  historic  page, 

Of  kings  and  crowns  unstable  ?” 

The  young  boy  gave  an  upward  glance,— 

“  It  is  ‘  The  Death  of  Abel.’  ” 

The  Usher  took  six  hasty  strides, 

As  smit  with  sudden  pain, — 

Six  hasty  strides  beyond  the  place 
Then  slowly  back  again  ; 

And  down  he  sat  beside  the  lad, 

And  talked  with  him  of  Cain ; 
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And,  long  since  then,  of  bloody  men, 

Whose  deeds  tradition  saves  ; 

Of  lonely  folk  cut  off  unseen, 

And  hid  in  sudden  graves ; 

Of  horrid  stabs,  in  groves  forlorn, 

And  murders  done  in  caves; 

And  how  the  sprites  of 'injured  men 
Shriek  upward  from  the  sod, — 

Aye,  how  the  ghostly  hand  will  point 
To  show  the  burial  clod  ; 

And  unknown  facts  of  guilty  acts 
Are  seen  in  dreams  from  God  ! 

He  told  how  murderers  walked  the  earth, 
Beneath  the  curse  of  Cain, — 

With  crimson  clouds  before  their  eyes, 

And  flames  about  their  brain  : 

For  blood  has  left  upon  their  souls 
Its  everlasting  stain. 

“  And  well,”  quoth  he,  “  I  know  for  truth, 
Their  pangs  must  be  extreme, — 

Woe,  woe,  unutterable  woe, — 

Who  spill  life’s  sacred  stream  ! 

For  why  ?  Methought,  last  night,  I  wrought 
A  murder,  in  a  dream  ! 

“One  that  had  never  done  me  wrong — 

A  feeble  man  and  old ; 

I  led  him  to  a  lonely  field, — 

The  moon  shone  clear  and  cold: 

Now  here,  said  I,  this  man  shall  die, 

And  I  will  have  his  gold  ! 

“  Two  sudden  blows  with  ragged  stick, 

And  one  with  a  heavy  stone, 

One  hurried  gash  with  a  hasty  knife, — 

And  then  the  deed  was  done: 

There  was  nothing  lying  at  my  foot 
But  lifeless  flesh  and  bone  ! 

“  Nothing  but  lifeless  flesh  and  bone, 

That  could  not  do  me  ill ; 

And  yet  I  feared  him  all  the  more, 

For  lying  there  so  still : 

There  was  a  manhood  in  his  look, 

That  murder  could  not  kill ! 
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“  And,  lo  !  the  universal  air 

Seemed  lit  with  ghastly  flame  ; — 

Ten  thousand  thousand  dreadful  eyes 
Were  looking  down  in  blame  : 

I  took  the  dead  man  by  his  hand, 

And  called  upon  his  name  ! 

“  Oh,  G-od  !  it  made  me  quake  to  see 
Such  sense  within  the  slain  ! 

But  when  I  touched  the  lifeless  clay, 

The  blood  gushed  out  amain  ! 

For  every  clot,  a  burning  spot 
Was  scorching  in  my  brain  ! 

“  My  head  was  like  an  ardent  coal, 

My  heart  as  solid  ice  ; 

My  wretched,  wretched  soul,  I  knew, 

Was  at  the  Devil’s  price  : 

A  dozen  times  I  groaned  ;  the  dead 
Had  never  groaned  but  twice  ! 

“  And  now,  from  forth  the  frowning  sky, 
From  the  Heaven’s  topmost  height, 

I  heard  a  voice — the  awful  voice 
Of  the  blood-avenging  Sprite  : — 

‘  Thou  guilty  man  !  take  up  thy  dead 
And  hide  it  from  my  sight ! 

“  I  took  the  dreary  body  up, 

And  cast  it  in  a  stream, — 

A  sluggish  water,  black  as  ink, 

The  depth  was  so  extreme  : — 

My  gentle  Boy,  remember  this 
Is  nothing  but  a  dream  ! 

“  Down  went  the  corse  with  a  hollow  plunge, 
And  vanished  in  the  pool ; 

Anon  I  cleansed  my  bloody  hands, 

And  washed  my  forehead  cool, 

And  sat  among  the  urchins  young, 

That  evening  in  the  school. 

“Oh,  Heaven  !  to  think  of  their  white  souls, 
And  mine  so  black  and  grim  ! 

I  could  not  share  in  childish  prayer, 

Nor  join  in  Evening  Hymn  : 
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Like  a  Devil  of  the  Pit  I  seemed, 

'Mid  holy  Cherubim ! 

“  Aud  peace  went  with  them,  one  and  all, 
And  each  calm  pillow  spread ; 

But  Guilt  was  my  grim  Chamberlain 
That  lighted  me  to  bed ; 

And  drew  my  midnight  curtains  round, 

With  fingers  bloody  red  ! 

“  All  night  I  lay  in  agony, 

In  anguish  dark  and  deep  ; 

My  fevered  eyes  I  dared  not  close, 

But  stared  aghast  at  Sleep  : 

For  Sin  had  rendered  unto  her 
The  keys  of  Hell  to  keep  ! 

“All  night  I  lay  in  agony, 

From  weary  chime  to  chime, 

With  one  besetting,  horrid  hint, 

That  racked  me  all  the  time ; 

A  mighty  yearning,  like  the  first 
Fierce  impulse  unto  crime  ! 

“  One  stern  tyrannic  thought,  that  made 
All  other  thoughts  its  slave 

Stronger  and  stronger  every  pulse 
Did  that  temptation  crave, — 

Still  urging  me  to  go  and  see 
The  dead  man  in  his  grave ! 

“  Heavily  I  rose  up,  as  soon 
As  light  was  in  the  sky, 

And  sought  the  black,  accursed  pool 
With  a  wild  misgiving  eye  ; 

And  I  saw  the  Dead  in  the  river  bed, 

For  the  faithless  stream  was  dry. 

“  Merrily  rose  the  lark,  and  shook 
The  dew-drop  from  its  wing ; 

But  I  never  marked  its  morning  flight, 

I  never  heard  it  sing  : 

For  I  was  stooping  once  again 
Under  the  horrid  thing. 

“  With  breathless  speed,  like  a  soul  in  chase, 
I  took  him  up  and  ran  ; — 
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There  was  no  time  to  dig  a  grave 
Before  the  day  began  : 

In  a  lonesome  wood,  with  heaps  of  leaves, 
I  hid  the  murdered  man  ! 

"And  all  that  day  I  read  in  school, 

But  my  thought  was  other  where  \ 

As  soon  as  the  mid-day  task  was  done, 

In  secret  I  was  there  : 

And  a  mighty  wind  had  swept  the  leaves, 
And  still  the  corpse  was  bare  ! 

“  Then  down  I  cast  me  on  my  face, 

And  first  began  to  weep, 

For  I  knew  my  secret  then  was  one 
That  earth  refused  to  keep : 

Or  land  or  sea,  though  he  should  be 
Ten  thousand  fathoms  deep. 

“  So  wills  the  fierce  avenging  Sprite, 

Till  blood  for  blood  atones  ! 

Ay,  though  he’s  buried  in  a  cave, 

And  trodden  down  with  stones, 

And  years  have  rotted  off  his  flesh, — 

The  world  shall  see  his  bones  ! 

“  Oh,  God  !  that  horrid,  horrid  dream 
Besets  me  now  awake  ! 

Again — again,  with  dizzy  brain, 

The  human  life  I  take  ; 

And  my  right  red  hand  grows  raging  hot, 
Like  Cranmer’s  at  the  stake. 

“And  still  no  peace  for  the  restless  clay, 
Will  wave  or  mould  allow  ; 

The  horrid  thing  pursues  my  soul, — 

It  stands  before  me  now  !” 

The  fearful  Boy  looked  up,  and  saw 
Huge  drops  upon  his  brow. 

That  very  night,  while  gentle  sleep 
The  urchin  eyelids  kissed, 

Two  stern-faced  men  set  out  from  Lynn, 
Through  the  cold  and  heavy  mist ; 

And  Eugene  Aram  walked  between, 

With  gyves  upon  his  wrist. 
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A  COURT  LADY. — Elizabeth  B.  Browning. 

Her  hair  was  tawny  with  gold,  her  eyes  with  purple  were  dark, 
Her  cheeks’  pale  opal  burnt  with  a  red  and  restless  spark. 

Never  was  lady  of  Milan  nobler  in  name  and  in  race; 

Never  was  lady  of  Italy  fairer  to  see  in  the  face. 

Never  was  lady  on  earth  more  true  as  woman  and  wife, 

Larger  in  judgment  and  instinct,  prouder  in  manners  and  life. 

She  stood  in  the  early  morning,  and  said  to  her  maidens,  “  Bring 
That  silken  robe  made  ready  to  wear  at  the  court  of  the  king. 

“  Bring  me  the  clasps  of  diamond,  lucid,  clear  of  the  mote, 

Clasp  me  the  large  at  the  waist,  and  clasp  me  the  small  at  the 
throat. 

“  Diamonds  to  fasten  the  hair,  and  diamonds  to  fasten  the  sleeves, 
Laces  to  drop  from  their  rays,  like  a  powder  of  snow  from  the 
eaves.” 

Gorgeous  she  entered  the  sunlight  which  gathered  her  up  in  a 
flame, 

While,  straight  in  her  open  carriage,  she  to  the  hospital  came. 

In  she  went  at  the  door,  and  gazing  from  end  to  end, 

“  Many  and  low  are  the  pallets,  but  each  is  the  place  of  a  friend.” 

Up  she  passed  through  the  wards,  and  stood  at  a  young  man’s 
bed : 

Bloody  the  band  on  his  brow,  and  livid  the  droop  of  his  head. 

“  Art  thou  a  Lombard,  my  brother?  Happy  art  thou,”  she  cried, 
And  smiled  like  Italy  on  him:  he  dreamed  in  her  face  and  died. 

Pale  with  his  passing  soul,  she  went  on  still  to  a  second  : 

He  was  a  grave  hard  man,  whose  years  by  dungeons  were  reck¬ 
oned. 

Wounds  in  his  body  were  sore,  wounds  in  his  life  were  sorer. 

“  Art  thou  a  Bomagnole?”  Her  eyes  drove  lightnings  before  her. 

“  Austrian  and  priest  had  joined  to  double  and  tighten  the  cord 
Able  to  bind  thee,  0  strong  one, — free  by  the  stroke  of  a  sword. 

Now  be  grave  for  the  rest  of  us,  using  the  life  overcast 

To  ripen  our  wine  of  the  present,  (too  new,)  in  glooms  of  the  past.” 

Down  she  stepped  to  a  pallet  where  lay  a  face  like  a  girl’s, 

Young,  and  pathetic  with  dying, — a  deep  black  hole  iu  the  curls. 

“Art  thou  from  Tuscany,  brother?  and  seest  thou,  dreaming  ic 
pain, 

Thy  mother  stand  in  the  piazza,  searching  the  List  of  the  slain  ?” 
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Kind  as  a  mother  herself,  she  touched  his  cheeks  with  her  hands : 
“  Blessed  is  she  who  has  borne  thee,  although  she  should  weep  as 
she  stands.” 

On  she  passed  to  a  Frenchman,  his  arm  carried  off  by  a  ball: 
Kneeling,  .  .  “O  more  than  my  brother!  how  shall  I  thank  thee 
for  all  ? 

“  Each  of  the  heroes  around  us  has  fought  for  his  land  and  line, 
But  thou  hast  fought  for  a  stranger,  in  hate  of  a  wrong  not  thine. 

“  Happy  are  all  free  peoples,  too  strong  to  be  dispossessed : 

But  blessed  are  those  among  nations,  who  dare  to  be  strong  for 
the  rest!” 

Ever  she  passed  on  her  way,  and  came  to  a  couch  where  pined 
One  with  a  face  from  Yenetia,  white  with  a  hope  out  of  mind. 

Long  she  stood  and  gazed,  and  twice  she  tried  at  the  name, 

But  two  great  crystal  tears  were  all  that  faltered  and  came. 

Only  a  tear  for  Venice? — she  turned  as  in  passion  and  loss, 

And  stooped  to  his  forehead  and  kissed  it,  as  if  she  were  kissing 
the  cross. 

Faint  with  that  strain  of  heart  she  moved  on  then  to  another, 
Stern  and  strong  in  his  death.  “  And  dost  thou  suffer,  my 
brother?” 

Holding  his  hands  in  hers: — “Out  of  the  Piedmont  lion 
Cometh  the  sweetness  of  freedom!  sweetest  to  live  or  to  die  on.” 

Holding  his  cold  rough  hands, — “Well,  oh,  well  have  ye  done 
In  noble,  noble  Piedmont,  who  would  not  be  noble  alone.” 

Back  he  fell  while  she  spoke.  She  rose  to  her  feet  with  a  spring, — 
“That  was  a  Piedmontese!  and  this  is  the  Court  of  the  King.” 


THE  POUNDER. — Translated  by  John  G.  Lockhart. 

The  Christians  have  beleaguered  the  famous  walls  of  Xeres  : 
Among  them  are  Don  Alvar  and  Don  Diego  Perez, 

And  many  other  gentlemen  who,  day  succeeding  day, 

Give  challenge  to  the  Saracen  and  all  his  chivalry. 

When  rages  the  hot  battle  before  the  gates  of  Xeres, 

By  trace  of  gore  ye  may  explore  the  dauntless  path  of  Perez  : 
No  knight  like  Don  Diego — no  sword  like  his  is  found 
In  all  the  host,  to  hew  the  boast  of  payuims  to  the  ground. 

It  fell,  one  day  when  furiously  they  battled  on  the  plain, 
Diego  shivered  both  his  lance  and  trusty  blade  in  twain  ; 
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The  Moors  that  saw  it  shouted,  for  esquire  none  was  near 
To  serve  Diego  at  his  need  with  falchion,  mace,  or  spear. 

Loud,  loud  he  blew  his  bugle,  sore  troubled  was  his  eye, 

But  by  God’s  grace  before  his  face  there  stood  a  tree  full  nigh — 
An  olive-tree  with  branches  strong,  close  by  the  wall  of  Xeres : 

“  Yon  goodly  bough  will  serve,  I  trow,”  quoth  Don  Diego  Perez. 

A  gnarled  branch  he  soon  did  wrench  down  from  that  olive  stron 
Which  o’er  his  headpiece  brandishing,  he  spurs  among  the  thron 
God  wot  full  many  a  pagan  must  in  his  saddle  reel : 

What  leech  may  cure,  what  beadsman  shrive,  if  once  that  weight 
ye  feel  ? 

But  when  Don  Alvar  saw  him  thus  bruising  down  the  foe, 

Quoth  he,  “  I’ve  seen  some  flail-armed  man  belabor  barley  so  : 
Sure  mortal  mould  did  ne’er  enfold  such  mastery  of  power — 
Let’s  call  Diego  Perez  the  Pounder,  from  this  hour.” 


THE  KNIGHT’S  TOAST. 

The  feast  is  o’er !  Now  brimming  wine 
In  lordly  cup  is  seen  to  shine 
Before  each  eager  guest; 

And  silence  fills  the  crowded  hall, 

As  deep  as  when  the  herald’s  call 
Thrills  in  the  loyal  breast. 

Then  up  arose  the  noble  host, 

And,  smiling,  cried  :  “  A  toast !  a  toast ! 

To  all  our  ladies  fair  ! 

Here,  before  all,  I  pledge  the  name 
Of  Staunton’s  proud  and  beauteous  dame — 
The  Ladye  Gundamere  !” 

Then  to  his  feet  each  gallant  sprung, 

And  joyous  was  the  shout  that  rung, 

As  Stanley  gave  the  word ; 

And  every  cup  was  raised  on  high, 

Nor  ceased  the  loud  and  gladsome  cry, 

Till  Stanley’s  voice  was  heard. 

“  Enough,  enough,”  he  smiling  said, 

And  lowly  bent  his  haughty  head ; 

“  That  all  may  have  their  due, 
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Now  each,  in  turn,  must  play  his  part,  • 
And  pledge  the  lady  of  his  heart, 

Like  gallant  knight  and  true  1” 

Then,  one  by  one,  each  guest  sprang  up, 
And  drained  in  turn  the  brimming  cup, 
And  named  the  loved  one’s  name  ; 

And  each,  as  hand  on  high  he  raised, 

His  lady’s  grace  or  beauty  praised, 

Her  constancy  and  fame. 

’Tis  now  St.  Leon’s  turn  to  rise ; 

On  him  are  fixed  those  countless  eyes : 

A  gallant  knight  is  he  ; 

Envied  by  some,  admired  by  all, 

Far  famed  in  lady’s  bower,  and  hall — 

The  flower  of  chivalry. 

St.  Leon  raised  his  kindling  eye, 

And  lifts  the  sparkling  cup  on  high  • 

“  I  drink  to  one,”  he  said, 

<l  Whose  image  never  may  depart, 

Deep  graven  on  this  grateful  heart. 

Till  memory  be  dead. 

“  To  one  whose  love  for  me  shall  last 
When  lighter  passions  long  have  passed— 
So  holy  ’tis  and  true  ; 

To  one  whose  love  hath  longer  dwelt, 

More  deeply  fixed,  more  keenly  felt, 

Than  any  pledged  by  you.” 

Each  guest  upstarted  at  the  word, 

And  laid  a  hand  upon  his  sword, 

With  fury-flashing  eye ; 

And  Stanley  said  :  “  We  crave  the  name, 
Proud  knight,  of  this  most  peerless  dame, 
Whose  love  you  count  so  high.” 

St.  Leon  paused,  as  if  he  would 
Not  breathe  her  name  in  careless  mood, 
Thus  lightly,  to  another; 

Then  bent  his  noble  head,  as  though 
To  give  that  word  the  reverence  due, 

And  gently  said,  “  My  Mother  1” 
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THE  PRIVATE  OF  THE  BUFFS.— Sir  Francis  H.  Doyle. 

Last  night,  among  his  fellow  roughs, 

He  jested,  quaffed,  and  swore; 

A  drunken  private  of  the  Buffs, 

Who  never  looked  before. 

To-day,  beneath  the  foeman’s  frown, 

He  stands  in  Elgin’s  place, 

Ambassador  from  Britain’s  crown, 

And  type  of  all  her  race. 

Poor,  reckless,  rude,  low-born,  untaught, 
Bewildered,  and  alone, 

A  heart,  with  English  instinct  fraught, 

He  yet  can  call  his  own.  * 

Ay,  tear  his  body  limb  from  limb, 

Bring  axe  or  cord  or  flame, 

He  only  knows  that  not  through  him 
Shall  England  come  to  shame. 

Far  Kentish  hop-fields  round  him  seemed, 

Like  dreams,  to  come  and  go ; 

Bright  leagues  of  cherry-blossom  gleamed, 

One  sheet  of  living  snow  ; 

The  smoke  above  his  father’s  door 
In  gay  soft  eddyings  hung; 

Must  he  then  watch  it  rise  no  more, 

Doomed  by  himself  so  young  ? 

Yes,  honor  calls  ! — with  strength  like  steel 
He  put  the  vision  by; 

Let  dusky  Indians  whine  and  kneel, 

An  English  lad  must  die. 

And  thus,  with  eyes  that  would  not  shrink, 

With  knee  to  man  unbent, 

Unfaltering  on  its  dreadful  brink, 

To  his  red  grave  he  went. 

Vain  mightiest  fleets  of  iron  framed, 

Vain  those  all-shattering  guns, 

Unless  proud  England  keep  untamed 
The  strong  heart  of  her  sons ; 

So  let  his  name  through  Europe  ring, — 

A  man  of  mean  estate, 

Who  died,  as  firm  as  Sparta’s  king, 

Because  his  soul  was  great. 
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THE  MANTLE  OF  ST.  JOHN  DE  MATHA.— John  G.  Whittier. 

A  Legend  of  “  The  Red,  White,  and  Blue,”  A.  d.  1154 — 1864. 

A  strong  and  mighty  Angel, 

Calm,  terrible,  and  bright, 

The  cross  in  blended  red  and  blue 
Upon  his  mantle  white  ! 

Two  captives  by  him  kneeling, 

Each  on  his  broken  chain, 

Sang  praise  to  God  who  raiseth 
The  dead  to  life  again ! 

Dropping  his  cross-wrought  mantle, 

“  Wear  this,”  the  Angel  said; 

“  Take  thou,  0  Freedom’s  priest,  its  sign — 

The  white,  the  blue,  and  red.” 

Then  rose  up  John  de  Matha 

In  the  strength  the  Lord  Christ  gave, 

And  begged  through  all  the  land  of  France 
The  ransom  of  the  slave. 

The  gates  of  tower  and  castle 
Before  him  open  flew, 

The  drawbridge  at  his  coming  fell, 

The  door-bolt  backward  drew. 

For  all  men  owned  his  errand, 

And  paid  his  righteous  tax ; 

And  the  hearts  of  lord  and  peasant 
Were  in  his  hands  as  wax. 

At  last,  outbound  from  Tunis, 

His  bark  her  anchor  weighed, 

Freighted  with  seven  score  Christian  souls 
Whose  ransom  he  had  paid. 

But,  torn  by  Paynim  hatred, 

Her  sails  in  tatters  hung; 

And  on  the  wild  waves,  rudderless, 

A  shattered  hulk  she  swung. 

“  God  save  us  !”  cried  the  captain, 

“  For  nought  can  man  avail : 

Oh,  woe  betide  the  ship  that  lacks 
Her  rudder  and  her  sail ! 
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Behind  us  are  the  Moormen; 

At  sea  we  sink  or  strand : 

There’s  death  upon  the  water, 

There’s  death  upon  the  land  !” 

Then  up  spake  John  de  Matha : 

“  God’s  errands  never  fail  ! 

Take  thou  the  mantle  which  I  wear, 

And  make  of  it  a  sail.” 

They  raised  the  cross-wrought  mantle, 

The  blue,  the  white,  the  red ; 

And  straight  before  the  wind  off-shore 
The  ship  of  Freedom  sped. 

“  God  help  us  !”  cried  the  seamen, 

For  vain  is  mortal  skill : 

The  good  ship  on  a  stormy  sea 
Is  drifting  at  its  will.” 

Then  up  spake  John  de  Matha: 

“  My  mariners  never  fear  ! 

The  Lord  whose  breath  hath  filled  her  sail 
May  well  our  vessel  steer  !” 

So  on  through  storm  and  darkness 
They  drove  for  weary  hours ; 

And  lo  !  the  third  gray  morning  shone 
On  Ostia’s  friendly  towers. 

And  on  the  walls  the  watchers 
The  ship  of  mercy  knew, — 

They  knew  far  off  its  holy  cross. 

The  red,  the  white,  and  blue, 

And  the  bells  in  all  the  steeples 
Rang  out  in  glad  accord, 

To  welcome  home  to  Christian  soil 
The  ransomed  of  the  Lord. 

So  runs  the  ancient  legend 
By  bard  and  painter  told  ; 

And  lo  !  the  cycle  rounds  again, 

The  new  is  as  the  old  ! 

With  rudder  foully  broken, 

And  sails  by  traitors  torn, 
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Our  Country  on  a  midnight  sea 
Is  waiting  for  the  morn. 

Before  her,  nameless  terror  ; 

Behind,  the  pirate  foe  ; 

The  clouds  are  black  above  her, 

The  sea  is  white  below. 

The  hope  of  all  who  suffer, 

The  dread  of  all  who  wrong; 

She  drifts  in  darkness  and  in  storm, 

How  long,  0  Lord  !  how  long  ? 

But  courage,  0  my  mariners! 

Ye  shall  not  suffer  wreck, 

While  up  to  God  the  freedman’s  prayers 
Are  rising  from  your  deck. 

Is  not  your  sail  the  banner 
Which  God  hath  blest  anew, 

The  mantle  that  De  Matha  wore, 

The  red,  the  white,  the  blue  ? 

Its  hues  are  all  of  heaven, — 

The  red  of  sunset’s  dye, 

The  whiteness  of  the  moon-lit  cloud, 
The  blue  of  morning’s  sky. 

Wait  cheerily,  then,  O  mariners, 

For  daylight  and  for  land  ; 

The  breath  of  God  is  in  your  sail, 

Your  rudder  is  His  hand. 

Sail  on,  sail  on,  deep-freighted, 

With  blessings  and  with  hopes; 

The  saints  of  old  with  shadowy  hands 
Are  pulling  at  your  ropes. 

Behind  ye  holy  martyrs 
Uplift  the  palm  and  crown  ; 

Before  ye  unborn  ages  send 
Their  benedictions  down. 

Take  heart  from  John  de  Matha  1 — 
God’s  errands  never  fail  1 

Sweep  on  through  storm  and  darkness, 
The  thunder  and  the  hail  1 
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Sail  on  !  The  morning  cometh, 
The  port  ye  yet  shall  win  ; 

And  all  the  bells  of  God  shall  ring 
The  good  ship  bravely  in  ! 


GINEVRA. — Samuel  Rogers. 

If  thou  shouldst  ever  come  by  choice  or  chance 
To  Modena,  where  still  religiously 
Among  her  ancient  trophies  is  preserved 
Bologna’s  bucket  (in  its  chain  it  hangs 
Within  that  reverend  tower,  the  Guirlandine), 

Stop  at  a  Palace  near  the  Reggio-gate, 

Dwelt  in  of  old  by  one  of  the  Orsini. 

Its  noble  gardens,  terrace  above  terrace, 

And  rich  in  fountains,  statues,  cypresses, 

Will  long  detain  thee  ;  *  *  *  a  summer  sun 
Sets  ere  one  half  is  seen  ;  but,  ere  thou  go, 

Enter  the  house — prythee,  forget  it  not — 

And  look  awhile  upon  a  picture  there. 

’Tis  of  a  Lady  in  her  earliest  youth, 

The  very  last  of  that  illustrious  race. 

Done  by  Zampieri — but  by  whom  I  care  not. 

He,  who  observes  it — ere  he  passes  on, 

Gazes  his  fill,  and  comes  and  comes  again, 

That  he  may  call  it  up,  when  far  away. 

She  sits,  inclining  forward  as  to  speak, 

Her  lips  half  open,  and  her  finger  up, 

As  though  she  said  “  Beware  !”  her  vest  of  gold 
Broidered  with  flowers,  and  clasped  from  head  to  foot, 
An  emerald  stone  in  every  golden  clasp  ; 

And  on  her  brow,  fairer  than  alabaster, 

A  coronet  of  pearls.  But  then  her  face, 

So  lovely,  yet  so  arch,  so  full  of  mirth, 

The  overflowings  of  au  innocent  heart — 

It  haunts  me  still,  though  many  a  year  has  fled, 

Like  some  wild  melody  ! 

Alone  it  hangs, 

Over  a  mouldering  heirloom,  its  companion, 

An  oaken  chest,  half  eaten  by  the  worm, 

But  richly  carved  by  Antony  of  Trent 
With  Scripture  stories  from  the  life  of  Christ ; 

A  chest  that  came  from  Venice,  and  had  held 
The  ducal  robes  of  some  old  ancestor. 

That  by  the  way — it  may  be  true  or  false — 

But  don’t  forget  the  picture;  and  thou  will  not, 
When  thou  hast  heard  the  tale  they  told  me  there. 
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She  was  an  only  child ;  from  infancy 
The  joy,  the  pride  of  an  indulgent  Sire. 

Her  Mother  dying  of  the  gift  she  gave, 

That  precious  gift,  what  else  remained  to  him  ? 
The  young  Ginevra  was  his  all  in  life, 

Still  as  she  grew,  for  ever  in  his  sight ; 

And  in  her  fifteenth  year  became  a  bride, 

Marrying  an  only  son,  Francesco  Doria, 

Her  playmate  from  her  birth,  and  her  first  love. 

Just  as  she  looks  there  in  her  bridal  dress, 

She  was  all  gentleness,  all  gaiety, 

Her  pranks  the  favorite  theme  of  every  tongue. 
But  now  the  day  was  come,  the  day,  the  hour; 
Now,  frowning,  smiling,  for  the  hundredth  time, 
The  nurse,  that  ancient  lady,  preached  decorum  ; 
And  in  the  lustre  of  her  youth,  she  gave 
Her  hand,  with  her  heart  in  it,  to  Francesco. 

Great  was  the  joy ;  but  at  the  bridal  feast, 

When  all  sate  down  the  Bride  was  wanting  there. 
Nor  was  she  to  be  found  !  Her  father  cried, 

“  'Tis  but  to  make  a  trial  of  our  love  !” 

And  filled  his  glass  to  all ;  but  his  hand  shook, 
And  soon  from  guest  to  guest  the  panic  spread. 
’Twas  but  that  instant  she  had  left  Francesco, 
Laughing  and  looking  back  and  flying  still, 

Her  ivory-tooth  imprinted  on  his  finger. 

But  now,  alas  !  she  was  not  to  be  found  ; 

Nor  from  that  hour  could  anything  be  guessed, 
But  that  she  was  not.  Weary  of  his  life, 
Francesco  flew  to  Venice,  and  forthwith 
Flung  it  away  in  battle  with  the  Turk. 

Orsini  lived ;  and  long  was  to  be  seen 
An  old  man  wandering  as  in  quest  of  something, 
Something  he  could  not  find — he  knew  not  what. 
When  he  was  gone,  the  house  remained  awhile 
Silent  and  tenantless — then  went  to  strangers. 

Full  fifty  years  were  passed,  and  all  forgot, 
When  on  an  idle  day,  a  day  of  search 
’Mid  the  old  lumber  in  the  Gallery, 

That  mouldering  chest  was  noticed ;  and  ’twas  said 
By  one  as  young,  as  thoughtless  as  Ginevra 
“  Why  not  remove  it  from  its  lurking  place?” 
’Twas  done  as  soon  as  said ;  but  on  the  way 
It  burst,  it  fell ;  and  lo,  a  skeleton, 

With  here  and  there  a  pearl,  an  emerald  stone, 

A  golden  cla^p,  clasping  a  shred  of  gold. 
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All  else  had  perished — save  a  nuptial  ring, 

And  a  small  seal,  her  mother’s  legacy, 

Engraven  with  a  name,  the  name  of  both, 

“  Ginevra.” — There  then  had  she  found  a  grave  ! 
Within  that  chest  had  she  concealed  herself, 
Fluttering  with  joy,  the  happiest  of  the  happy; 
When  a  spring  lock,  that  lay  in  ambush  there, 
Fastened  her  down  forever  ! 


HARMOSAN. — Richard  Chenevix  Trench. 

Now  the  third  and  fatal  conflict  for  the  Persian  throne  was  done, 
And  the  Moslem’s  fiery  valor  had  the  crowning  victory  won. 

Harmosan,  the  last  and  boldest  the  invader  to  defy 

Captive  overborne  by  numbers,  they  were  bringing  forth  to  die. 

Then  exclaimed  that  noble  captive  :  “  Lo,  I  perish  in  my  thirst; 
Give  me  but  one  drink  of  water,  and  let  then  arrive  the  worst !” 

In  his  hand  he  took  the  goblet,  but  awhile  the  draught  forbore, 
Seeming  doubtfully  the  purpose  of  the  foeman  to  explore. 

Well  might  then  have  paused  the  bravest — for,  around  him,  angry 
foes 

With  a  hedge  of  naked  weapons  did  that  lonely  man  enclose. 

“  But  what  fearest  thou  ?”  cried  the  Caliph,  “  is  it,  friend,  a  secret 
blow  ? 

Fear  it  not ! — our  gallant  Moslem  no  such  treacherous  dealing 
know. 

“Thou  may’st  quench  thy  thirst  securely,  for  thou  shalt  not  die 
before 

Thou  hast  drunk  that  cup  of  water — this  reprieve  is  thine — no 
more  !” 

Quick  the  Satrap  dashed  the  goblet  down  to  earth  with  ready  hand, 
And  the  liquid  sunk  for  ever,  lost  amid  the  burning  sand. 

“  Thou  hast  said  that  mine  my  life  is,  till  the  water  of  that  cup 
I  have  drained  :  then  bid  thy  servants  that  spilled  water  gather 
up !” 

For  a  moment  stood  the  Caliph  as  by  doubtful  passions  stirred — 
Then  exclaimed  :  “  For  ever  sacred  must  remain  a  monarch’s  word 

“  Bring  another  cup,  and  straightway  to  the  noble  Persian  give : 
Drink,  I  said  before,  and  perish — now  I  bid  thee  drink  and  live  !" 
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MARMION  AND  DOUGLAS.— Sik  Walter  Scott. 

Not  far  advanced  was  morning  day, 

When  Marmion  did  his  troop  array 
To  Surrey’s  camp  to  ride; 

He  had  safe  conduct  for  his  band, 

Beneath  the  royal  seal  and  hand, 

And  Douglas  gave  a  guide  : 

The  ancient  Earl,  with  stately  grace, 

Would  Clara  on  her  palfrey  place, 

And  whispered  in  an  under  tone, 

“  Let  the  hawk  stoop,  his  prey  is  flown.” — 

The  train  from  out  the  castle  drew, 

But  Marmion  stopped  to  bid  adieu  : — 

“  Though  something  I  might  ’plain,”  he  said, 

Of  cold  respect  to  stranger  guest, 

Sent  hither  by  your  King’s  behest, 

While  in  Tantallon’s  towers  I  stayed; 

Part  we  in  friendship  from  your  land, 

And,  noble  Earl,  receive  my  hand.” — 

But  Douglas  round  him  drew  his  cloak, 

Folded  his  arms,  and  thus  he  spoke : — 

“  My  manors,  halls,  and  bowers,  shall  still 
Be  open,  at  my  Sovereign’s  will, 

To  each  one  whom  he  lists,  howe’er 
Unmeet  to  be  the  owner’s  peer. 

My  castles  are  my  King’s  alone, 

From  turret  to  foundation  stone — 

The  hand  of  Douglas  is  his  own; 

And  never  shall  in  friendly  grasp 
The  hand  of  such  as  Marmion  clasp.” — 

Burned  Marmion’s  swarthy  cheek  like  fire, 

And  shook  his  very  frame  for  ire, 

And — “  This  to  me  !”  he  said, 

“  An  ’twere  not  for  thy  hoary  beard, 

Such  hand  as  Marmion’s  had  not  spared 
To  cleave  the  Douglas’  head  ! 

And,  first,  I  tell  thee,  haughty  Peer, 

He,  who  does  England’s  message  here, 

Although  the  meanest  in  her  state, 

May  well,  proud  Angus,  be  thy  mate: 

And,  Douglas,  more  I  tell  thee  here, 

Even  in  thy  pitch  of  pride, 

Here  in  thy  hold,  thy  vassals  near, 
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(Nay,  never  look  upon  your  lord, 

And  lay  your  hands  upon  your  sword,) 

I  tell  thee,  thou’rt  defied ! 

And  if  thou  said’st,  I  am  not  peer 
To  any  lord  in  Scotland  here, 

Lowland  or  Highland,  far  or  near, 

Lord  Angus,  thou  hast  lied  \” — 

On  the  Earl’s  cheek  the  flush  of  rage 
O’ercame  the  ashen  hue  of  age  : 

Fierce  he  broke  forth, — “And  darest  thou  then 
To  beard  the  lion  in  his  den, 

The  Douglas  in  his  hall? 

And  hopest  thou  thence  unscathed  to  go  ? — 

No,  by  St.  Bride  of  Bothwell,  no! 

Up  drawbridge,  grooms — what,  Warder,  ho! 

Let  the  portcullis  fall.” — 

Lord  Marmion  turned, — well  was  his  need, 

And  dashed  the  rowels  in  his  steed, 

Like  arrow  through  the  arch-way  sprung, 

The  ponderous  gate  behind  him  rung : 

To  pass  there  was  such  scanty  room, 

The  bars  descending,  razed  his  plume. 

The  steed  along  the  draw-bridge  flies, 

Just  as  it  trembled  on  the  rise; 

Nor  lighter  does  the  swallow  skim 
Along  the  smooth  lake’s  level  brim  : 

And  when  Lord  Marmion  reached  his  band, 

He  halts,  and  turns  with  clenched  hand, 

And  shout  of  loud  defiance  pours, 

And  shook  his  gauntlet  at  the  towers. 

“Horse!  horse  !”  the  Douglas  cried,  “  and  chase  !” 
But  soon  he  reined  his  fury’s  pace  : 

“  A  royal  messenger  he  came, 

Though  most  unworthy  of  the  name. — 

?{C  5}J  ^  jfi 

“  Saint  Mary  mend  my  fiery  mood  ! 

Old  age  ne’er  cools  the  Douglas’  blood, 

I  thought  to  slay  him  where  he  stood. 

’Tis  pity  of  him  too,”  he  cried: 

“  Bold  he  can  speak,  and  fairly  ride, 

I  warrant  him  a  warrior  tried.” 

With  this,  his  mandate  he  recalls, 

And  slowly  seeks  his  castle  walls. 
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MISS  KILMANSEGG’S  ACCIDENT.— Thomas  Hood. 

The  horse  that  carried  Miss  Kilmansegg, 

And  a  better  never  lifted  leg, 

Was  a  very  rich  bay.  called  Banker — 

A  horse  of  a  breed  and  a  mettle  so  rare, — 

By  Bullion  out  of  an  Ingot  mare, — 

That  for  action,  the  best  of  figures,  and  air, 

It  made  many  good  judges  hanker. 

Mayhap  ’tis  the  trick  of  such  pampered  nags 
To  shy  at  the  sight  of  a  beggar  in  rags, — 

But  away,  like  the  bolt  of  a  rabbit, — 

Away  went  the  horse  in  the  madness  of  fright, 

And  away  went  the  horsewoman  mocking  the  sight — 
Was  yonder  blue  flash  a  flash  of  blue  light, 

Or  only  the  skirt  of  her  habit  ? 

Away  she  flies,  with  the  groom  behind, — 

It  looks  like  a  race  of  the  Calmuck  kind, 

When  Hymen  himself  is  the  starter, 

And  the  Maid  rides  first  in  the  fourfooted  strife, 
Riding,  striding,  as  if  for  her  life, 

While  the  Lover  rides  after  to  catch  him  a  wife, 
Although  it’s  catching  a  Tartar. 

But  the  Groom  has  lost  his  glittering  hat ! 

Though  he  does  not  sigh  and  pull  up  for  that — 

Alas  !  his  horse  is  a  tit  for  Tat 
To  sell  to  a  very  low  bidder — 

His  wind  is  ruined,  his  shoulder  is  sprung, 

Things,  though  a  horse  be  handsome  and  young, 

A  purchaser  will  consider. 

But  still  flies  the  Heiress  through  stones  and  dust, 

Oh,  for  a  fall,  if  fall  she  must, 

On  the  gentle  lap  of  Flora  ! 

But  still,  thank  Heaven  !  she  clings  to  her  seat — 
Away  !  away  !  she  could  ride  a  dead  heat 
With  the  Bead  who  ride  so  fast  and  fleet, 

In  the  Ballad  of  Leonora! 

Away  she  gallops  1 — it’s  awful  work  ! 

It’s  faster  than  Turpin’s  ride  to  York, 

On  Bess  that  notable  clipper  ! 

She  has  circled  the  Ring  ! — she  crosses  the  Park  ! 
Mnzeppa,  although  he  was  stripped  so  stark, 

Muzeppa  couldn’t  outstrip  her  ! 
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The  fields  seem  running  away  with  the  folks  ! 

The  Elms  are  having  a  race  for  the  Oaks, 

At  a  pace  that  all  Jockeys  disparages  ! 

All,  all  is  racing  !  the  Serpentine 

Seems  rushing  past  like  the  “  arrowy  Rhine,” 

The  houses  have  got  on  a  railway  line, 

And  are  off  like  the  first-class  carriages  ! 

She’ll  lose  her  life  !  she  is  losing  her  breath  ! 

A  cruel  chase,  she  is  chasing  Death, 

As  female  shriekings  forewarn  her  : 

And  now — as  gratis  as  blood  of  Guelph — 

She  clears  that  gate,  which  has  cleared  itself 
Since  then,  at  Hyde  Park  Corner  ! 

Alas  !  for  the  hope  of  the  Kilmanseggs  ! 

For  her  head,  her  brains,  her  body,  and  legs, 

Her  life’s  not  worth  a  copper  ! 

Willy-nilly, 

In  Piccadilly, 

A  hundred  hearts  turn  sick  and  chilly, 

A  hundred  voices  cry,  “  Stop  her  !” 

And  one  old  gentleman  stares  and  stands, 

Shakes  his  head  and  lifts  his  hands, 

And  says,  “  How  very  improper  !” 

On  and  on  ! — what  a  perilous  run  ! 

The  iron  rails  seem  all  mingling  iu  one, 

To  shut  out  the  Green  Park  scenery  ! 

And  now  the  Cellar  its  dangers  reveals, 

She  shudders — she  shrieks — she’s  doomed,  she  feels, 
To  be  torn  by  powers  of  horses  and  wheels, 

Like  a  spinner  by  steam  machinery  ! 

Sick  with  horror  she  shuts  her  eyes, 

Rut  the  very  stones  seem  uttering  cries, 

As  they  did  to  that  Persian  daughter, 
vVhen  she  climbed  up  the  steep  vociferous  hill, 

Her  little  silver  flagon  to  fill 

With  the  magical  Golden  Water  ! 

“  Batter  her  !  shatter  her  ! 

Throw  and  scatter  her  !” 

Shouts  each  stony-hearted  clatterer — 

“  Dash  at  the  heavy  Dover  ! 
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Spill  her  !  kill  her  !  tear  and  tatter  her  ! 

Smash  her  !  crash  her  !”  (the  stones  didn’t  flatter  her  !) 
“  Kick  her  brains  out !  let  her  blood  spatter  her  ! 

Roll  on  her  over  and  over  !” 

For  so  she  gathered  the  awful  sense 

Of  the  street  in  its  past  unmacadamized  tense, 

As  the  wild  horse  overran  it, — 

His  four  heels  making  the  clatter  of  six, 

Like  a  Devil’s  tattoo,  played  with  iron  sticks 
On  a  kettle-drum  of  granite  ! 

On  !  still  on  !  she’s  dazzled  with  hints 
Of  oranges,  ribbons,  and  colored  prints, 

A  Kaleidoscope  jumble  of  shapes  and  tints, 

And  human  faces  all  flashing, 

Bright  and  brief  as  the  sparks  from  the  flints, 

That  the  desperate  hoofs  keep  dashing  ! 

On  and  on  !  still  frightfully  fast  ! 

Dover-street,  Bond-street,  all  are  past ! 

But — yes — no — yes  ! — they’re  down  at  last ! 

The  Furies  and  Fates  have  found  them  1 
Down  they  go  with  a  sparkle  and  crash, 

Like  a  Bark  that’s  struck  by  the  lightning  flash — 
There’s  a  shriek — and  a  sob — 

And  the  dense  dark  mob 
Like  a  billow  close  around  them  ! 


THE  SAILOR’S  FUNERAL.— Lydia  H.  Sigodrnet. 

The  ship’s  bell  tolled,  and  slowly  o’er  the  deck 
Came  forth  the  summoned  crew.  Bold,  hardy  men, 
Far  from  their  native  skies,  stood  silent  there, 

With  melancholy  brow.  From  a  low  cloud 
That  o’er  the  horizon  hovered,  came  the  threat 
Of  distant-muttered  thunder.  Broken  waves 
Heaved  up  their  sharp  white  helmets  o’er  the  expanse 
Of  ocean,  which  in  brooding  stillness  lay, 

Like  some  vindictive  king,  who  meditates 
On  hoarded  wrongs,  or  wakes  the  wrathful  war 

The  ship’s  bell  tolled,  and  lo !  a  youthful  form, 
Which  oft  had  boldly  dared  the  slippery  shrouds 
At  midnight’s  watch,  was  as  a  burden  laid 
Down  at  his  comrades’  feet.  Mournful  they  gazed 
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Upon  his  sunken  cheek,  and  some  there  were 
Who  in  that  bitter  hour  remembered  well 
The  parting  blessing  of  his  hoary  sire, 

And  the  big  tears  that  o’er  his  mother’s  cheek 
Went  coursing  down,  when  his  beloved  voice 
Breathed  its  farewell.  But  one  who  nearest  stood 
To  that  pale  shrouded  corse,  remembered  more  : 

Of  a  white  cottage,  with  its  shaven  lawn 
And  blossomed  hedge,  and  of  a  fair-haired  girl 
Who,  at  her  lattice  veiled  with  woodbine,  watched 
His  last,  far  step,  and  then  turned  back  to  weep. 
And  close  that  comrade,  in  his  faithful  breast 
Hid  a  bright  chestnut  lock,  which  the  dead  youth 
Had  severed  with  a  cold  and  trembling  hand, 

In  life’s  extremity,  and  bade  him  bear, 

With  broken  words  of  love’s  last  eloquence, 

To  his  blest  Mary.  Now  that  chosen  friend 
Bowed  low  his  sun-bronzed  face,  and  like  a  child, 
Sobbed  in  deep  sorrow. 

But  there  came  a  tone, 
Clear  as  the  breaking  morn  o’er  stormy  seas, 

“  I  am  the  resurrection.”  Every  heart 
Suppressed  its  grief,  and  every  eye  was  raised. 
There  stood  the  chaplain,  his  uncovered  brow 
Unmarked  by  earthly  passion,  while  his  voice, 

Rich  as  the  balm  from  plants  of  Paradise, 

Poured  the  Eternal’s  message  o’er  the  souls 
Of  dying  men.  It  was  a  holy  hour; 

There  lay  the  wreck  of  youthful  beauty,  here 
Bent  mourning  manhood,  while  supporting  Faith 
Cast  her  strong  anchor  ’neath  the  troubled  wave. 

There  was  a  plunge !  The  riven  sea  complained,- 
Death  from  her  briny  bosom  took  his  own. 

The  awful  fountains  of  the  deep  did  lift 
Their  subterranean  portals,  and  he  went 
Down  to  the  floor  of  ocean,  ’mid  the  beds 
Of  brave  and  beautiful  ones.  Yet  to  my  soul, 

In  all  the  funeral  pomp,  the  guise  of  woe, 

The  monumental  grandeur,  with  which  earth 
Indulgeth  her  dead  sons,  was  nought  so  sad, 
Sublime,  or  sorrowful,  as  the  mute  sea, 

Opening  her  mouth  to  whelm  that  sailor  youth. 
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THE  FORCED  RECRUIT  AT  SOLFERINO. 

Elizabeth  B.  Browning. 

In  the  ranks  of  the  Austrian  you  found  him, 
He  died  with  his  face  to  you  all ; 

Yet  bury  him  here  where  around  him 
You  honor  your  bravest  that  fall. 

Venetian,  fair-featured  and  slender, 

He  lies  shot  to  death  in  his  youth, 

With  a  smile  on  his  lips  over  tender 
For  any  mere  soldier’s  dead  mouth. 

No  stranger,  and  yet  not  a  traitor, 

Though  alien  the  cloth  on  his  breast, 
Underneath  it  how  seldom  a  greater 
Young  heart,  has  a  shot  sent  to  rest ! 

By  your  enemy  tortured  and  goaded 

To  march  with  them,  stand  in  their  file, 

His  musket  (see)  never  was  loaded, 

He  facing  your  guns  with  that  smile  ! 

As  orphans  yearn  on  to  their  mothers, 

He  yearned  to  your  patriot  bands  ; — 

“  Let  me  die  for  our  Italy,  brothers, 

If  not  in  your  ranks,  by  your  hands  ! 

“  Aim  straightly,  fire  steadily  !  spare  me 
A  ball  in  the  body  which  may 
Deliver  my  heart  here,  and  tear  me 
This  badge  of  the  Austrian  away  !” 

So  thought  he,  so  died  he  this  morning, 

What  then  ?  many  others  have  died, 

Ay,  but  easy  for  men  to  die  scorning 

The  death-stroke,  who  fought  side  by  side — 

One  tricolor  floating  above  them  ; 

Struck  down  ’mid  triumphant  acclaims 
Of  an  Italy  rescued  to  love  them 

And  blazon  the  brass  with  their  names. 

But  he, — without  witness  or  honor, 

Mixed,  shamed  in  his  country’s  regard, 

With  the  tyrants  who  march  in  upon  her 
Died  faithful  and  passive  :  ’twas  hard. 
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’Twas  sublime.  In  a  cruel  restriction 
Cut  off  from  the  guerdon  of  sons, 

With  most  filial  obedience,  conviction, 

His  soul  kissed  the  lips  of  her  guns. 

That  moves  you  ?  Nay,  grudge  not  to  show  it, 
While  digging  a  grave  for  him  here  : 

The  others  who  died,  says  your  poet, 

Have  glory, — let  him  have  a  tear. 


PARRHASIUS  AND  THE  CAPTIVE. — N.  P.  Willis. 

There  stood  an  unsold  captive  in  the  mart, 

A  gray-haired  and  majestical  old  man, 

Chained  to  a  pillar,  it  was  almost  night, 

And  the  last  seller  from  his  place  had  gone, 

And  not  a  sound  was  heard  but  of  a  dog 
Crunching  beneath  the  stall  a  refuse  bone, 

Or  the  dull  echo  from  the  pavement  rung, 

As  the  faint  captive  changed  his  weary  feet. 

He  had  stood  there  since  morning,  and  had  borne 
From  every  eye  in  Athens  the  cold  gaze 
Of  curious  scorn.  The  Jew  had  taunted  him 
For  an  Olynthian  slave.  The  buyer  came 
And  roughly  struck  his  palm  upon  his  breast, 

And  touched  his  unhealed  wounds,  and  with  a  sneer 
Passed  on;  and  when,  with  weariness  o’erspent, 

He  bowed  his  head  in  a  forgetful  sleep, 

The  inhuman  soldier  smote  him,  and,  with  threats 
Of  torture  to  his  children,  summoned  back 
The  ebbing  blood  into  his  pallid  face. 

’Twas  evening,  and  the  half-descended  sun 

Tipped  with  a  golden  fire  the  many  domes 

Of  Athens,  and  a  yellow  atmosphere 

Lay  rich  and  dusky  in  the  shaded  street 

Through  which  the  captive  gazed.  He  had  borne  up 

With  a  stout  heart  that  long  and  weary  day, 

Haughtily  patient  of  his  many  wrongs ; 

But  now  he  was  alone,  and  from  his  nerves 
The  needless  strength  departed,  and  he  leaned 
Prone  on  his  massy  chain,  and  let  his  thoughts 
Throng  on  him  as  they  would. 

Unmarked  of  him, 

Parrhasius  at  the  nearest  pillar  stood, 
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Gazing  upon  his  grief.  The  Athenian’s  cheek 
Flushed  as  he  measured  with  a  painter’s  eye 
The  moving  picture.  The  abandoned  limbs, 

Stained  with  the  oozing  blood,  were  laced  with  veins 
Swollen  to  purple  fullness ;  the  gray  hair, 

Thin  and  disordered,  hung  about  his  eyes; 

And  as  a  thought  of  wilder  bitterness 
Rose  in  his  memory,  his  lips  grew  white, 

And  the  fast  workings  of  his  bloodless  face 
Told  what  a  tooth  of  fire  was  at  his  heart. 

The  golden  light  into  the  painter’s  room 
Streamed  richly,  and  the  hidden  colors  stole 
From  the  dark  pictures  radiantly  forth, 

And  in  the  soft  and  dewy  atmosphere 
Like  forms  and  landscapes  magical  they  lay. 

The  walls  were  hung  with  armor,  and  about 
In  the  dim  corners  stood  the  sculptured  forms 
Of  Cytheris,  and  Dian,  and  stern  Jove, 

And  from  the  casement  soberly  away 

Fell  the  grotesque  long  shadows,  full  and  true, 

And,  like  a  vail  of  filmy  mellowness, 

The  lint-specks  floated  in  the  twilight  air. 

Parrhasius  stood,  gazing  forgetfully 
Upon  his  canvas.  There  Prometheus  lay, 

Chained  to  the  cold  rocks  of  Mount  Caucasus — 

The  vulture  at  his  vitals,  and  the  links 
Of  the  lame  Lemnian  festering  in  his  flesh  ; 

And  as  the  painter’s  mind  felt  through  the  dim, 

Rapt  mystery,  and  plucked  the  shadows  forth 
With  its  far-reaching. fancy,  and  with  form 
And  color  clad  them,  his  fine,  earnest  eye, 

Flashed  with  a  passionate  fire,  and  the  quick  curl 
Of  his  thin  nostril,  and  his  quivering  lip, 

Were  like  the  winged  god’s,  breathing  from  his  flight. 

“  Bring  me  the  captive  now  ! 

My  hand  feels  skilful,  and  the  shadows  lift 
From  my  waked  spirit  airily  and  swift, 

And  I  could  paint  the  bow 
Upon  the  bended  heavens — around  me  play 
Colors  of  such  divinity  to-day. 

“  Ha  !  bind  him  on  his  back  ! 

Look  ! — as  Prometheus  in  my  picture  here  ! 

Quick — or  he  faints  ! — stand  with  the  cordial  near 
Now — bend  him  to  the  rack  ! 
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Press  down  the  poisoned  links  into  his  flesh  ! 

And  tear  agape  that  healing  wound  afresh  ! 

“  So — let  him  writhe  !  How  long 
Will  he  live  thus  ?  Quick,  my  good  pencil,  now  ! 
What  a  fine  agony  works  upon  his  brow  ! 

Ha  !  gray-haired,  and  so  strong  ! 

How  fearfully  he  stifles  that  short  moan  ! 

Gods  !  if  I  could  but  paint  a  dying  groan  ! 

“  1  Pity  ’  thee  !  So  I  do  ! 

I  pity  the  dumb  victim  at  the  altar — 

But  does  the  robed  priest  for  his  pity  falter  ? 

I’d  rack  thee,  though  I  knew 
A  thousand  lives  were  perishing  in  thine — 

What  were  ten  thousand  to  a  fame  like  mine  ? 

“  ‘  Hereafter  !’  Ay — hereafter  1 
A  whip  to  keep  a  coward  to  his  track  ! 

What  gave  Death  ever  from  his  kingdom  hack 
To  check  the  skeptic’s  laughter  ? 

Come  from  the  grave  to-morrow  with  that  story 
And  I  may  take  some  softer  path  to  glory. 

“  No,  no,  old  man  !  we  die 
Even  as  the  flowers,  and  we  shall  breathe  away 
Our  life  upon  the  chance  wind,  even  as  they  ! 

Strain  well  their  fainting  eye — 

For  when  that  bloodshot  quivering  is  o’er, 

The  light  of  heaven  will  never  reach  thee  more 

“  Yet  there’s  a  deathless  name  ! 

A  spirit  that  the  smothering  vault  shall  spurn, 

And  like  a  steadfast  planet  mount  and  burn — 

And  though  its  crown  of  flame 
Consumed  my  brain  to  ashes  as  it  shone, 

By  all  the  fiery  stars  !  I’d  bind  it  on  ! 

“  Ah — though  it  bid  me  rifle 
My  heart’s  last  fount  for  its  insatiate  thirst — 
Though  every  life-strung  nerve  be  maddened  first — ■ 
Though  it  should  bid  me  stifle 
The  yearning  in  my  throat  for  my  sweet  child, 

And  taunt  its  mother  till  my  brain  went  wild — 

“  All — I  would  do  it  all — 

Sooner  than  die,  like  a  dull  worm,  to  rot — 

Thrust  foully  into  earth  to  be  forgot ! 

O  heavens  ! — but  I  appall 
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Your  heart,  old  man  !  forgive - ha!  on  your  lives 

Let  him  not  faint ! — rack  him  till  he  revives  ! 

“  Vain — vain — give  o’er  !  His  eye 
Glazes  apace.  He  does  not  feel  you  now — 

Stand  back  !  I’ll  paint  the  death-dew  on  his  brow ! 

Gods  !  if  he  do  not  die 
But  for  one  moment — one — till  I  eclipse 
Conception  with  the  scorn  of  those  calm  lips  ! 

“  Shivering  !  Hark  !  he  mutters 
Brokenly  now — that  was  a  difficult  breath — 

Another  ?  Wilt  thou  never  come,  O  Death  ! 

Look  !  how  his  temple  flutters  ! 

Is  his  heart  still  ?  Aha  !  lift  up  his  head  ! 

He  shudders — gasps — Jove  help  him  ! — so — he’s  dead.” 
*  *  *  *  *  * 

How  like  a  mountiug  devil  in  the  heart 
Rules  the  unreined  ambition  !  Let  it  once 
But  play  the  monarch,  and  its  haughty  brow 
Glows  with  a  beauty  that  bewilders  thought 
And  unthrones  peace  for  ever.  Putting  on 
The  very  pomp  of  Lucifer,  it  turns 
The  heart  to  ashes,  and  with  not  a  spring 
Left  in  the  bosom  for  the  spirit’s  lip, 

We  look  upon  our  splendor  and  forget 

The  thirst  of  which  we  perish  !  Yet  hath  life 

Many  a  falser  idol.  There  are  hopes 

Promising  well  ;  and  love-touched  dreams  for  some ; 

And  passions,  many  a  wild  one ;  and  fair  schemes 

For  gold  and  pleasure — yet  will  only  this 

Balk  not  the  soul — Ambition  only,  gives, 

Even  of  bitterness,  a  beaker  full ! 

Friendship  is  but  a  slow-awaking  dream, 

Troubled  at  best— Love  is  a  lamp  unseen, 

Burning  to  waste,  or,  if  its  light  is  found, 

Nursed  for  an  idle  hour,  then  idly  broken — 

Gain  is  a  grovelling  care,  and  Folly  tires, 

And  Quiet  is  a  hunger  never  fed — 

And  from  Love’s  very  bosom,  and  from  Gain, 

Or  Folly,  or  a  Friend,  or  from  Repose — • 

From  all  but  keen  Ambition — will  the  soul 
Snatch  the  first  moment  of  forgetfulness 
To  wander  like  a  restless  child  away. 

35  * 
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Oh,  if  there  were  not  better  hopes  than  these — 

Were  there  no  palm  beyond  a  feverish  fame — 

If  the  proud  wealth  flung  back  upon  the  heart 
Must  canker  in  its  coffers — if  the  links 
Falsehood  hath  broken  will  unite  no  more — 

If  the  deep-yearning  love,  that  hath  not  found 
Its  like  in  the  cold  world,  must  waste  in  tears — 

If  truth,  and  fervor,  and  devotedness, 

Finding  no  worthy  altar,  must  return 

And  die  of  their  own  fulness — if  beyond 

The  grave  there  is  no  heaven  in  whose  wide  air 

The  spirit  may  find  room,  and  in  the  love 

Of  whose  bright  habitants  the  lavish  heart 

May  spend  itself — what  thrice-mocked  fools  are  we  . 


CUMNOR  HALL. — William  Julius  Mickle. 

The  dews  of  Summer  night  did  fall, 

The  moon,  sweet  regent  of  the  sky, 

Silvered  the  walls  of  Cumnor  Hall, 

And  many  an  oak  that  grew  thereby. 

Now  nought  was  heard  beneath  the  skies, 

The  sounds  of  busy  life  were  still, 

Save  an  unhappy  lady’s  sighs, 

That  issued  from  that  lonely  pile. 

“  Leicester,”  she  cried,  “  is  this  thy  love 
That  thou  so  oft  has  sworn  to  me, 

To  leave  me  in  this  lonely  grove, 

Immured  in  shameful  privity  ? 

“  No  more  thou  com’st  with  lover’s  speed, 

Thy  once  beloved  bride  to  see ; 

But  be  she  alive,  or  be  she  dead, 

I  fear,  stern  Earl,  ’s  the  same  to  thee. 

“  Not  so  the  usage  I  received 

When  happy  in  my  father’s  hall ; 

No  faithless  husband  then  me  grieved, 

No  chilling  fears  did  me  appal. 

“  I  rose  up  with  the  cheerful  morn, 

No  lark  more  blithe,  no  flower  more  gay  ; 

And  like  the  bird  that  haunts  the  thorn, 

So  merrily  sung  the  livelong  day. 
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“  If  that  my  beauty  is  but  small, 

Among  court  ladies  all  despised, 

Why  didst  thou  rend  it  from  that  hall, 
Where,  scornful  Earl,  it  well  was  prized  ? 

“  And  when  you  first  to  me  made  suit, 

How  fair  I  was  you  oft  would  say  ! 

And  proud  of  conquest,  plucked  the  fruit, 
Then  left  the  blossom  to  decay. 

“  Yes  !  now  neglected  and  despised, 

The  rose  is  pale,  the  lily’s  dead  ; 

But  he  that  once  their  charms  so  prized, 

Is  sure  the  cause  those  charms  are  fled. 

“  For  know,  when  sickening  grief  doth  prey, 
And  tender  love’s  repaid  with  scorn, 

The  sweetest  beauty  will  decay, — 

What  floweret  can  endure  the  storm  ? 

“  At  coui't,  I’m  told,  is  beauty’s  throne, 
Where  every  lady’s  passing  rare, 

That  Eastern  flowers,  that  shame  the  sun, 
Are  not  so  glowing,  not  so  fair. 

“Then,  Earl,  why  didst  thou  leave  the  beds 
Where  roses  and  where  lilies  vie, 

To  seek  a  primrose,  whose  pale  shades 
Must  sicken  when  those  gauds  are  by  ? 

“  ’Mong  rural  beauties  I  was  one, 

Among  the  fields  wild  flowers  are  fair; 

Some  country  swain  might  me  have  won, 
And  thought  my  beauty  passing  rare. 

“  But,  Leicester,  (or  I  much  am  wrong,) 

Or  ’tis  not  beauty  lures  thy  vows ; 

Rather  ambition’s  gilded  crown 

Makes  thee  forget  thy  humble  spouse. 

“  Then,  Leicester,  why,  again  I  plead, 

(The  injured  surely  may  repine,) — 

Why  didst  thou  wed  a  country  maid, 

When  some  fair  princess  might  he  thine  ? 

“  Why  didst  thou  praise  my  humble  charms, 
And,  oh  !  then  leave  them  to  decay  ? 
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Why  didst  thou  win  me  to  thy  arms, 

Then  leave  to  mourn  the  livelong  day  ? 

“  The  village  maidens  of  the  plain 
Salute  me  lowly  as  they  go  ; 

Envious  they  mark  my  silken  train, 

Nor  think  a  Countess  can  have  woe. 

“  The  simple  nymphs  !  they  little  know 
How  far  more  happy ’s  their  estate ; 

To  smile  for  joy — than  sigh  for  woe — 

To  be  content — than  to  be  great. 

“  How  far  less  blest  am  I  than  them  ? 
Daily  to  pine  and  waste  with  care  ! 

Like  the  poor  plant,  that,  from  its  stem 
Divided,  feels  the  chilling  air. 

“  Nor,  cruel  Earl !  can  I  enjoy 
The  humble  charms  of  solitude ; 

Your  minions  proud  my  peace  destroy, 

By  sullen  frowns  or  pratings  rude. 

u  Last  night,  as  sad  I  chanced  to  stray, 
The  village  death-bell  smote  my  ear; 

They  winked  aside,  and  seemed  to  say, 

‘  Countess,  prepare,  thy  end  is  near  P 

“  And  now,  while  happy  peasants  sleep, 
Here  I  sit  lonely  and  forlorn  ; 

No  one  to  soothe  me  as  I  weep, 

Save  Philomel  on  yonder  thorn. 

“  My  spirits  flag — my  hopes  decay — 

Still  that  dread  death-bell  smites  my  ear 

And  many  a  boding  seems  to  say, 

‘  Countess,  prepare,  thy  end  is  near!’  ” 

Thus  sore  and  sad  that  lady  grieved, 

In  Cumnor  Hall,  so  lone  and  drear  ; 

And  many  a  heartfelt  sigh  she  heaved, 
And  let  fall  many  a  bitter  tear. 

And  ere  the  dawn  of  day  appeared, 

In  Cumnor  Hall,  so  lone  and  drear, 

Full  many  a  piercing  scream  was  heard, 
And  many  a  cry  of  mortal  fear. 
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The  death-bell  thrice  was  heard  to  ring, 
An  aerial  voice  was  heard  to  call, 

And  thrice  the  raven  flapped  its  wing 
Around  the  towers  of  Cumnor  Hall. 

The  mastiff  howled  at  village  door, 

The  oaks  were  shattered  on  the  green ; 

Woe  was  the  hour — for  never  more 
That  hapless  Countess  e’er  was  seen. 

And  in  that  Manor  now  no  more 
Is  cheerful  feast  and  sprightly  ball ; 

For  ever  since  that  dreary  hour 

Have  spirits  haunted  Cumnor  Hall. 

The  village  maids,  with  fearful  glance, 
Avoid  the  ancient  moss-grown  wall ; 

Nor  ever  lead  the  merry  dance, 

Among  the  groves  of  Cumnor  Hall. 

Full  many  a  traveller  oft  hath  sighed, 
And  pensive  wept  the  Countess’  fall, 

As  wandering  onwards  they’ve  espied 
The  haunted  towers  of  Cumnor  Hall. 


ADELGITHA. — Thomas  Campbell. 

The  Ordeal’s  fatal  trumpet  sounded, 

And  sad,  pale  Adelgitha  came, 

When  forth  a  valiant  champion  bounded, 

And  slew  the  slanderer  of  her  fame. 

She  wept,  delivered  from  her  danger ; 

But  when  he  knelt  to  claim  her  glove — 
“Seek  not,”  she  cried,  “  oh  !  gallant  stranger, 
For  hapless  Adelgitha’s  love. 

For  he  is  in  a  foreign  far  land 

Whose  arm  should  now  have  set  me  free; 
And  I  must  wear  the  willow  garland 
For  him  that’s  dead,  or  false  to  me. 

Nay  !  say  not  that  his  faith  is  tainted!” — 

He  raised  his  vizor, — at  the  sight 
She  fell  into  his  arms  and  fainted ; 

It  was  indeed  her  own  true  knight. 

2  D 
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THE  MARINER’S  DREAM.— William  Dimond. 

In  slumbers  of  midnight  the  sailor  boy  lay ; 

His  hammock  swung  loose  at  the  sport  of  the  wind; 
But  watch-worn  and  weary,  his  cares  flew  away, 

And  visions  of  happiness  danced  o’er  his  mind. 

He  dreamed  of  his  home,  of  his  dear  native  bowers, 

And  pleasures  that  waited  on  life’s  merry  morn ; 

While  Memory  stood  sideways  half  covered  with  flowers, 
Aud  restored  every  rose,  but  secreted  its  thorn. 

Then  Fancy  her  magical  pinions  spread  wide, 

And  bade  the  young  dreamer  in  ecstasy  rise; 

Now  far,  far  behind  him  the  green  waters  glide, 

And  the  cot  of  his  forefathers  blesses  his  eyes. 

The  jessamine  clambers  in  flower  o’er  the  thatch  ; 

Aud  the  swallow  sings  sweet  from  her  nest  in  the  wall; 
All  trembling  with  transport,  he  raises  the  latch, 

And  the  voices  of  loved  ones  reply  to  his  call. 

A  father  bends  o’er  him  with  looks  of  delight; 

His  cheek  is  impearled  with  a  mother’s  warm  tear; 

And  the  lips  of  the  boy  in  a  love-kiss  unite 

With  the  lips  of  the  maid  whom  his  bosom  holds  dear 

The  heart  of  the  sleeper  beats  high  in  his  breast; 

Joy  quickens  his  pulses — his  hardships  seem  o’er ; 

And  a  murmur  of  happiness  steals'  through  his  rest — 
Kind  Fate,  thou  hast  blest  me — I  ask  for  no  more. 

Ah  !  what  is  that  flame  which  now  bursts  on  his  eye ; 

Ah!  what  is  that  sound  which  now  larums  his  ear? 

’Tis  the  lightning’s  red  glare,  painting  hell  on  the  sky ! 
’Tis  the  crashing  of  thunders,  the  groan  of  the  sphere ! 

He  springs  from  his  hammock — he  flies  to  the  deck ; 

Amazement  confronts  him  with  images  dire; 

Wild  winds  and  mad  waves  drive  the  vessel  a  wreck; 

The  masts  fly  in  splinters;  the  shrouds  are  on  fire! 

Like  mountains  the  billows  tremendously  swell ; 

In  vain  the  lost  wretch  calls  on  Mercy  to  save; 

Unseen  hands  of  spirits  are  ringing  his  knell; 

And  the  death-angel  flaps  his  broad  wing  o’er  the  wave 
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0  sailor  boy !  woe  to  thy  dream  of  delight ! 

In  darkness  dissolves  the  gay  frost-work  of  bliss. 
Where  now  is  the  picture  that  Fancy  touched  bright — 
Thy  parents’  fond  pressure,  and  love’s  honeyed  kiss? 

0  sailor  boy !  sailor  boy  !  never  again 

Shall  home,  love,  or  kiudred,  thy  wishes  repay; 
Unblessed  and  un honored,  down  deep  in  the  main, 

Full  many  a  fathom,  thy  frame  shall  decay. 

No  tomb  shall  e’er  plead  to  remembrance  for  thee, 

Or  redeem  form,  or  frame  from  the  merciless  surge ; 
But  the  white  foam  of  waves,  shall  thy  winding-sheet  be, 
And  winds,  in  the  midnight  of  winter,  thy  dirge ! 

On  beds  of  green  sea-flowers  thy  limbs  shall  be  laid ; 

Around  thy  white  bones  the  red  coral  shall  grow; 

Of  thy  fair  yellow  locks,  threads  of  amber  be  made ; 

And  every  part  suit  to  thy  mansion  below. 

Days,  months,  years,  and  ages  shall  circle  away; 

And  still  the  vast  waters  above  thee  shall  roll; — 

Earth  loses  thy  pattern  forever  and  aye  : — 

0  sailor  boy  !  sailor  boy  !  peace  to  thy  soul ! 


BURNING  OF  THE  LEXINGTON. — Milford  Bard. 

Night  rested  on  the  sea — the  moon  alone, 

O’er  the  wide  waste  of  rolling  waters  shone; 

The  glorious  sun  had  sunk  in  western  skies, 

And  the  dim  stars  looked  down  like  angels’  eyes, 

As  if  they  wept  in  heaven  the  approaching  doom, 
And  dropped  their  tears  o’er  that  untimely  tomb  ! 

The  warm  hand  pressed  with  many  a  generous  token, 
The  long  embrace  once  o’er,  and  farewell  spoken, 

The  buoyant  boat  swift  leaves  the  crowded  shore  ; 

To  gaze  on  forms  they  shall  behold  no  more, 

Upon  the  deck,  friends  strain  their  anxious  eyes, 

Till  evening  drops  her  curtain  o’er  the  skies. 

Now  o’er  the  waters,  where  the  wanderers  sleep, 
Went  forth  that  train  upon  the  treacherous  deep ; 
They  thought  of  friends  to  whom  they  should  return, 
Nor  thought,  alas !  those  friends  so  soon  would  mourn 
In  blissful  dreams  they  think  no  more  they  roam, 

But  tread  again  the  happy  halls  of  home ; 
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Childhood  and  Age,  and  Beauty  brightly  blest, 
Thoughtless  of  danger  on  the  dark  waves  rest; 
When  lo  !  there  conies  upon  the  ear  a  cry, 

And  the  word  Fire  !  sweeps  roaring  through  the  sky 
The  red  flames  flash  upon  the  rolling  flood, 

Till  the  wide  waters  seem  one  sea  of  blood  ; 

On  the  cold  blast  dread  Azrael  comes  in  ire, 

Waves  his  dark  wings,  and  fans  the  fearful  fire  ; 
Wild  o’er  the  deck,  and  with  dishevelled  hair, 

Rush  the  sad  victims,  shrieking  in  despair  : 

“  Where  is  my  son  ?”  the  frantic  father  cries, 

And  “  Where  my  sire  ?”  the  weeping  son  replies. 

Amid  that  scene  of  terror  and  alarms, 

Dear  woman,  wailing,  throws  her  ivory  arms ; 

And  shall  she  perish  ?  nay,  one  effort  saves — 

Quick,  launch  the  boats  upon  the  boiling  waves ; 
They’re  lost  !  0  God  !  they  sink  to  rise  no  more  1 
A  hundred  voices  mingle  in  one  roar. 

From  post  to  post  the  affrighted  victims  fly, 

While  the  red  flames  illumine  sea  and  sky ; 

The  piteous  look  of  infancy  appeals 

For  help,  but  oh  !  what  heart  in  danger  feels  ? 

None  save  a  mother’s;  see  her  clasp  her  boy  ! 
Floating  she  looks  to  find  her  second  joy ; 

She  sees  him  now,  and  with  a  transport  wild, 

Save  !  save  !  oh  save  !  she  cries,  my  drowning  child  ! 
She  lifts  her  arms,  and  in  the  next  rude  wave 
The  mother  and  her  children  find  a  grave ; 

Locked  in  her  arms  her  boy  sinks  down  to  rest, 

His  head  he  pillows  on  her  clay-cold  breast ; 

A  mother’s  love  not  death  itself  can  part, 

She  hugs  her  dying  children  to  her  heart ; 

And  fain  would  perish  more  than  once  to  save 
Her  blooming  boys  from  ocean’s  awful  grave. 

A  sail !  a  sail  !  a  hundred  voices  rave — 

In  the  dim  distance,  on  the  brilliant  wave, 

She  comes,  and  hope  cheers  up  those  hearts  again, 
They  shall  be  saved — alas  !  that  hope  is  vain  ! 

The  dastard  wretch  beholds  the  imploring  crew, 
Looks  on  the  blazing  boat,  then  bids  adieu ; 

Leaves  them  to  perish  in  a  watery  grave, 

Rather  than  stretch  his  coward  hand  to  save. 
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Go,  thou  inhuman  being ;  be  thy  name 
A  demon’s  watchword,  and  the  mark  of  shame; 

Go  teach  the  tiger  what  to  thee  is  given. 

And  be  the  scoff  of  man,  the  scorn  of  Heaven  ; 

Be  all  those  mourning  mothers’  tears  thy  own, 

Till  human  feelings  melt  thy  heart  of  stone. 

Now  o’er  the  ice-cold  sea  the  victims  swim, 

Their  limbs  are  helpless,  and  their  eyes  grow  dim ; 
With  cries  for  help  they  yield  their  lingering  breath, 
As  one  by  one  they  close  their  eyes  in  death ; 

The  blazing  wreck  a  moment  shines  more  bright, 

One  cry  is  heard,  she  sinks,  and  all  is  night. 

The  moon  hath  set — a  darkness  shrouds  the  lee, 

No  voice  is  heard  upon  that  moonless  sea ; 

Soft  pity  spreads  her  wings  upon  the  gale, 

And  few  are  left  to  tell  the  dreadful  tale. 

From  down-beds  warm,  and  from  their  joyous  sleep, 
Full  many  an  eye  afar  shall  wake  to  weep ; 

Full  many  a  heart  a  hapless  parent  mourn, 

From  friends  and  home,  alas  !  untimely  torn. 


BERNARDO  DEL  CARPIO. — Felicia  Hemans. 

The  warrior  bowed  his  crested  head,  and  tamed  his  heart  of  fire, 

And  sued  the  haughty  king  to  free  his  long-imprisoned  sire  : 

“  I  bring  thee  here  my  fortress-keys,  I  bring  my  captive  train, 

I  pledge  thee  faith,  my  liege,  my  lord  ! — oh,  break  my  father’s 
chain  1” 

-  “  Rise,  rise !  even  now  thy  father  comes  a  ransomed  man,  this 
day  : 

Mount  thy  good  horse,  and  thou  and  I  will  meet  him  on  his 
way.” 

Then  lightly  rose  that  loyal  son,  and  bounded  on  his  steed, 

And  urged,  as  if  with  lance  in  rest,  the  charger’s  foamy  speed. 

And  lo !  from  far,  as  on  they  pressed,  there  came  a  glittering  band, 

With  one  that  ’midst  them  stately  rode,  as  a  leader  in  the  land  ; 

“  Now  haste,  Bernardo,  haste  !  for  there,  in  very  truth,  is  he. 

The  father  whom  thy  faithful  heart  hath  yearned  so  long  to  see.” 

His  dark  eye  flashed,  his  proud  breast  heaved,  his  cheek’s  blood 
came  and  went; 

He  reached  that  gray-haired  chieftain’s  side,  and  there,  dismount¬ 
ing,  bent; 
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A  lowly  knee  to  earth  he  bent,  his  father’s  hand  he  took, — 

What  was  there  in  its  touch  that  all  his  fiery  spirit  shook  ? 

That  hand  was  cold — a  frozen  thing — it  dropped  from  his  like 
lead : 

He  looked  up  to  the  face  above — the  face  was  of  the  dead ! 

A  plume  waved  o’er  the  noble  brow — the  brow  was  fixed  and 
white  ; 

He  met  at  last  his  father’s  eyes — but  in  them  was  no  sight ! 

Up  from  the  ground  he  sprang,  and  gazed,  but  who  could  paint 
that  gaze  ? 

They  hushed  their  very  hearts,  that  saw  its  horror  and  amaze ; 
They  might  have  chained  him,  as  before  that  stony  form  he  stood, 
For  the  power  was  stricken  from  his  arm,  and  from  his  lip  the 
blood. 

“  Father  !”  at  length  he  murmured  low,  and  wept  like  childhood 
then — 

Talk  not  of  grief  till  thou  hast  seen  the  tears  of  warlike  men  ! — 
He  thought  on  all  his  glorious  hopes,  and  all  his  young  renown, — 
He  flung  his  falchion  from  his  side,  and  in  the  dust  sat  down. 

Then  covering  with  his  steel-gloved  hands  his  darkly  mournful 
brow, 

“  No  more,  there  is  no  more,”  he  said,  “  to  lift  the  sword  for  now. — 
My  king  is  false,  my  hope  betrayed,  my  father — oh !  the  worth, 
The  glory  and  the  loveliness,  are  passed  away  from  earth  ! 

“  I  thought  to  stand  where  banners  waved,  my  sire  !  beside  thee 
yet— 

I  would  that  there  our  kindred  blood  on  Spain’s  free  soil  had  met! 
Thou  wouldst  have  known  my  spirit  then — for  thee  my  fields 
were  won, — 

And  thou  hast  perished  in  thy  chains,  as  though  thou  hadst  no 
son  !” 

Then,  starting  from  the  ground  once  more,  he  seized  the  monarch’s 
rein, 

Amidst  the  pale  and  wildered  looks  of  all  the  courtier  train ; 

And  with  a  fierce,  o’ermastering  grasp,  the  rearing  war-horse  led, 
And  sternly  set  them  face  to  face — the  king  before  the  dead  ! — 

“Came  I  not  forth  upon  thy  pledge,  my  father’s  hand  to  kiss? — 
Be  still,  and  gaze  thou  on,  false  king !  and  tell  me  what  is  this  ! 
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The  voice,  the  glance,  the  heart  I  sought — give  answer,  where  are 
they  ? — 

— If  thou  wouldst  clear  thy  perjured  soul,  send  life  through  this 
cold  clay  ! 

“  Into  these  glassy  eyes  put  light — Be  still !  keep  down  thine 
ire, — 

Bid  these  white  lips  a  blessing  speak — this  earth  is  not  my  sire ! 

Give  me  back  him  for  whom  I  strove,  for  whom  my  blood  was 
shed, — 

Thou  canst  not — and  a  king !  His  dust  be  mountains  on  thy 
head !” 

He  loosed  the  steed  ;  his  slack  hand  fell — upou  the  silent  face 

He  cast  one  long,  deep,  troubled  look — then  turned  from  that  sad 
place : 

His  hope  was  crushed,  his  after  fate  untold  in  martial  strain, — • 

His  banner  led  the  spears  no  more,  amidst  the  hills  of  Spain. 


THE  VENGEANCE  OF  MUDARA. — Translated  by 
J.  G.  Lockhart. 

To  the  chase  goes  Rodrigo  with  hound  and  with  hawk ; 

But  what  game  he  desires  is  revealed  in  his  talk  : 

“  Oh,  in  vain  have  I  slaughtered  the  Infants  of  Lara  : 

There’s  an  heir  in  hie  hall — there’s  the  bastard  Mudara — 

There’s  the  son  of  the  renegade — spawn  of  Mahoun — 

If  I  meet  with  Mudara,  my  spear  brings  him  down.” 

While  Rodrigo  rides  on  in  the  heat  of  his  wrath, 

A  stripling,  armed  cap-a-pei,  crosses  his  path  : 

“  Good  morrow,  young  esquire.” — “  Good  morrow,  old  knight.”— 
“  Will  you  ride  with  our  party,  and  share  our  delight  — 

“  Speak  your  name,  courteous  stranger,”  the  stripling  replied ; 

“  Speak  your  name  and  your  lineage,  ere  with  you  I  ride.” — 

“  My  name  is  Rodrigo,”  thus  answered  the  knight ; 

“  Of  the  line  of  old  Lara,  though  barred  from  my  right ; 

For  the  kinsman  of  Salas  proclaims  for  the  heir 
Of  our  ancestor’s  castles  and  forestries  fair, 

A  bastard,  a  renegade’s  offspring — Mudara — 

Whom  I’ll  send,  if  I  can,  to  the  Infants  of  Lara.” — 

“I  behold  thee,  disgrace  to  thy  lineage  ! — with  joy,” 

“  I  behold  thee,  thou  murderer  !”  answered  the  boy — 

“  The  bastard  you  curse,  you  behold  him  in  me  ; 

But  his  brothers’  avenger  that  bastard  shall  be  ! 
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Draw,  for  I  am  the  renegade’s  offspring,  Mudara — 

We  shall  see  who  inherits  the  life-blood  of  Lara.” 

“  I  am  armed  for  the  forest-chase — not  for  the  fight ; 

Let  me  go  for  my  shield  and  my  sword,”  cries  the  knight; — 
“  Now  the  mercy  you  dealt  to  my  brothers  of  old, 

Be  the  hope  of  that  mercy  the  comfort  you  hold  ; 

Die,  foeman  to  Sancha — die,  traitor  to  Lara  !” — 

As  he  spake,  there  was  blood  on  the  spear  of  Mudara. 


THE  EXILE  OF  ERIN. — Thomas  Campbell. 

There  came  to  the  beach  a  poor  Exile  of  Erin ; 

The  dew  on  his  thin  robe  was  heavy  and  chill; 

For  his  country  he  sighed,  when  at  twilight  repairing, 

To  wander  alone  by  the  wind-beaten  hill. 

But  the  day-star  attracted  his  eye’s  sad  devotion; 

For  it  rose  o’er  his  own  native  isle  of  the  ocean, 

Where  once,  in  the  fervor  of  youth’s  warm  emotion, 

He  sung  the  bold  anthem  of  Eriu  go  bragh. 

Sad  is  my  fate !  said  the  heart-broken  stranger  : 

The  wild-deer  and  wolf  to  a  covert  can  flee ; 

But  I  have  no  refuge  from  famine  and  danger, 

A  home  and  a  country  remain  not  to  me. 

Never  again,  in  the  green  sunny  bowers, 

Where  my  forefathers  lived,  shall  I  spend  the  sweet  hours; 
Or  cover  my  harp  with  the  wild-woven  flowers, 

And  strike  to  the  numbers  of  Erin  go  bragh  ! 

Erin,  my  country  !  though  sad,  and  forsaken, 

In  dreams  I  revisit  thy  sea-beaten  shore ; 

But,  alas  !  in  a  far  foreign  land  I  awaken, 

And  sigh  for  the  friends  that  can  meet  me  no  more ! 

Oh  cruel  Fate !  wilt  thou  never  replace  me 

In  a  mansion  of  peace,  where  no  perils  can  chase  me  ? 

Never  again  shall  my  brothers  embrace  me ! 

They  died  to  defend  me,  or  live  to  deplore?- 

Where  is  my  cabin-door,  fast  by  the  wildwood  ? 

Sisters  and  sire,  did  ye  weep  for  its  fall  ? 

Where  is  the  mother  that  looked  on  my  childhood  ? 

And  where  is  the  bosom-friend,  dearer  than  all? 

Oh!  my  sad  heart !  long  abandoned  by  pleasure, 

Why  did  it  dote  on  a  fast  fading  treasure  ? 

Tears,  like  the  rain-drops,  may  fall  without  measure, 

But  rapture  and  beauty  they  cannot  recall. 
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Yet  all  its  sad  recollections  suppressing, 

One  dying  wish  my  lone  bosom  can  draw ; 

Erin  !  an  exile  bequeaths  thee  his  blessing! 

Land  of  my  forefathers  1  Erin  go  bragh  ! 

Buried  and  cold,  when  my  heart  stills  her  motion, 

Green  be  thy  fields, — sweetest  isle  of  the  ocean  ! 

And  thy  harp-striking  bards  sing  aloud  with  devotion, — 
Erin  mavournin  !  Erin  go  bragh  1 


HELLVELLYN. — Sir  Walter  Scott. 

I  climbed  the  dark  brow  of  the  mighty  Hellvellyn, 

Lakes  and  mountains  beneath  me  gleamed  misty  and  wide ; 

All  was  still,  save  by  fits,  when  the  eagle  was  yelling, 

And  starting  around  me  the  echoes  replied. 

On  the  right,  Striden-edge  round  the  Bed-tarn  was  bending, 

And  Catchedicam  its  left  verge  was  defending, 

One  huge  nameless  rock  in  the  front  was  ascending, 

When  I  marked  the  sad  spot  where  the  wanderer  had  died. 

Dark  green  was  that  spot  ’mid  the  brown  mountain  heather, 
Where  the  Pilgrim  of  Nature  lay  stretched  in  decay., 

Like  the  corpse  of  an  outcast  abandoned  to  weather, 

Till  the  mountain-winds  wasted  the  tenantless  clay. 

Nor  yet  quite  deserted,  though  lonely  extended, 

For,  faithful  in  death,  his  mute  favorite  attended, 

The  much-loved  remains  of  her  master  defended, 

And  chased  the  hill-fox  and  the  raVen  away. 

How  long  didst  thou  think  that  his  silence  was  slumber  ? 

When  the  wind  waved  his  garment,  how  oft  didst  thou  start  ? 
How  many  long  days  and  long  weeks  didst  thou  number, 

Ere  he  faded  before  thee,  the  friend  of  thy  heart  ? 

And,  oh,  was  it  meet,  that, — no  requiem  read  o’er  him, — 

No  mother  to  weep,  and  no  friend  to  deplore  him, 

And  thou,  little  guardian,  alone  stretched  before  him, — 
Unhonored  the  Pilgrim  from  life  should  depart  ? 

When  a  Prince  to  the  fate  of  a  Peasant  has  yielded, 

The  tapestry  waves  dark  round  the  dim-lighted  hall ; 

With  scutcheons  of  silver  the  coffin  is  shielded, 

And  pages  stand  mute  by  the  canopied  pall  : 

Through  the  courts,  at  deep  midnight,  the  torches  are  gleaming , 
In  the  proudly-arched  chapel  the  banners  are  beaming; 

Far  adown  the  long  aisle  sacred  music  is  streaming, 

Lamenting  a  Chief  of  the  People  should  fall. 
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But  meeter  for  thee,  gentle  lover  of  nature, 

To  lay  down  thy  head  like  the  meek  mountain  lamb, 
When,  wildered,  he  drops  from  some  cliff  huge  in  stature 
And  draws  his  last  sob  by  the  side  of  his  dam. 

And  more  stately  thy  couch  by  -this  desert  lake  lying, 

Thy  obsequies  sung  by  the  gray  plover  flying, 
iVith  one  faithful  friend  but  to  witness  thy  dying, 

In  the  arms  of  Hellvellyn  and  Catchedicam. 


LADY  GLARE. — Alfred  Tennyson. 

It  was  the  time  when  lilies  blow, 

And  clouds  are  highest  up  in  air, 

Lord  Ronald  brought  a  lily-white  doe 
To  give  his  cousin,  Lady  Clare. 

I  trow  they  did  not  part  in  scorn  : 

Lovers  long  betrothed  were  they  : 

They  two  will  wed  the  morrow  morn : 

G-od’s  blessing  on  the  day ! 

“  He  does  not  love  me  for  my  birth, 

Nor  for  my  lands  so  broad  and  fair : 

He  loves  me  for  my  own  true  worth, 

And  that  is  well,”  said  Lady  Clare. 

In  there  came  old  Alice  the  nurse, 

Said,  “  Who  was  this  that  went  from  thee?” 

“  It  was  my  cousin,”  said  Lady  Clare; 

“  To-morrow  he  weds  with  me.” 

“  0  God  he  thanked !”  said  Alice  the  nurse, 

“  That  all  comes  round  so  just  and  fair  : 

Lord  Ronald  is  heir  of  all  your  lands, 

And  you  are  not  the  Lady  Clare.” 

“  Are  ye  out  of  your  mind,  my  nurse,  my  nurse 
Said  Lady  Clare,  “  that  ye  speak  so  wild  ?” 

“  As  God’s  above,”  said  Alice  the  nurse, 

“  I  speak  the  truth  :  you  are  my  child. 

“  The  old  Earl’s  daughter  died  at  my  breast ; 

I  speak  the  truth,  as  I  live  by  bread  ! 

I  buried  her  like  my  own  sweet  child 
And  put  my  child  in  her  stead.” 

“  Falsely,  falsely  have  ye  done, 

O  mother,”  she  said,  “if  this  be  true, 
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To  keep  the  best  man  under  the  sun 
So  many  years  from  his  due.” 

“Nay  now,  my  child,”  said  Alice  the  nurse, 
“But  keep  the  secret  for  your  life, 

And  all  you  have  will  be  Lord  Bonald’s, 

When  you  are  man  and  wife.” 

“  If  I’m  a  beggar  born,”  she  said, 

“  I  will  speak  out,  for  I  dare  not  lie. 

Pull  off,  pull  off-,  the  broach  of  gold, 

And  fling  the  diamond  necklace  by.” 

“  Nay  now,  my  child,”  said  Alice  the  nurse, 

“  But  keep  the  secret  all  ye  can.” 

She  said  “  Not  so  :  but  I  will  know 
If  there  he  any  faith  in  man.” 

“  Nay  now,  what  faith  ?”  said  Alice  the  nurse, 
“  The  man  will  cleave  unto  his  right.” 

“  And  he  shall  have  it,”  the  lady  replied, 

“  Though  I  should  die  to-night.” 

“  Yet  give  one  kiss  to  your  mother,  dear ! 
Alas,  my  child,  I  sinned  for  thee.” 

“  0  mother,  mother,  mother,”  she  said, 

“  So  strange  it  seems  to  me. 

“  Yet  here’s  a  kiss  for  my  mother,  dear, 

My  mother,  dear,  if  this  be  so, 

And  lay  your  hand  upon  my  head, 

And  bless  me,  mother,  ere  I  go.” 

She  clad  herself  in  a  russet  gown, 

She  was  no  longer  Lady  Clare ; 

She  went  by  dale,  and  she  went  by  down 
With  a  single  rose  in  her  hair. 

The  lily-white  doe  Lord  Ronald  had  brought 
Leapt  up  from  where  she  lay, 

Dropped  her  head  in  the  maiden’s  hand, 

And  followed  her  all  the  way. 

Down  stepped  Lord  Ronald  from  his  tower: 

“  0  Lady  Clare,  you  shame  your  worth  ! 

Why  come  you  dressed  like  a  village  maid, 
That  are  the  flower  of  the  earth  ?” 
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“  If  I  come  dressed  like  a  village  maid, 

I  am  but  as  my  fortunes  are : 

I  am  a  beggar  born,”  she  said, 

“  And  not  the  Lady  Clare.” 

“  Play  me  no  tricks,”  said  Lord  Ronald, 

“  For  I  am  yours  in  word  and  in  deed, 

Play  me  no  tricks,”  said  Lord  Ronald, 

“Your  riddle  is  hard  to  read.” 

0  and  proudly  stood  she  up ; 

Her  heart  within  her  did  not  fail: 

She  looked  into  Lord  Ronald’s  eyes, 

And  told  him  all  her  nurse’s  tale. 

He  laughed  a  laugh  of  merry  scorn  : 

He  turned  and  kissed  her  where  she  stood : 
“If  you  are  not  the  heiress  born, 

And  I,”  said  he,  “  the  next  in  blood — 

“  If  you  are  not  the  heiress  born, 

And  I,”  said  he,  “  the  lawful  heir, 

We  two  will  wed  to-morrow  morn, 

And  you  shall  still  be  Lady  Clare.” 


THE  VAGABONDS.— J.  T.  Trowbridge. 

We  are  two  travellers,  Roger  and  I. 

Roger’s  my  dog. — Come  here,  you  scamp. 

Jump  for  the  gentleman, — mind  your  eye  ! 

Over  the  table, — look  out  for  the  lamp  ! — 

The  rogue  is  growing  a  little  old ; 

Five  years  we’ve  tramped  through  wind  and  weather, 
And  slept  out  doors  when  nights  were  cold, 

And  ate  and  drank — and  starved — together. 

We’ve  learned  what  comfort  is,  I  tell  you  ! 

A  bed  on  the  floor,  a  bit  of  rosin, 

A  fire  to  thaw  our  thumbs,  ('poor  fellow, 

The  paw  he  holds  up  there  has  been  frozen), 

Plenty  of  catgut  for  my  fiddle, 

(This  out-door  business  is  bad  for  strings), 

Then  a  few  nice  buckwheats  hot  from  the  griddle, 

And  Roger  and  I  set  up  for  kings  ! 

No,  thank  you,  Sir, — I  never  drink  ; 

Roger  and  I  are  exceedingly  moral, — 
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Aren’t  we,  Roger  ? — see  him  wink  ! — 

Well,  something  hot,  then,  we  won’t  quarrel. 

He’s  thirsty,  too — see  him  nod  his  head  ? 

What  a  pity,  sir,  that  dogs  can’t  talk — 

He  understands  every  word  that’s  said, — 

And  he  knows  good  milk  from  water  and  chalk. 

The  truth  is,  sir,  now  I  reflect, 

I’ve  been  so  sadly  given  to  grog, 

I  wonder  I’ve  not  lost  the  respect 

(Here’s  to  you,  Sir !)  even  of  my  dog. 

But  he  sticks  by,  through  thick  and  thin; 

And  this  old  coat  with  its  empty  pockets, 

And  rags  that  smell  of  tobacco  and  gin, 

He’ll  follow  while  he  has  eyes  in  his  sockets. 

There  is  n’t  another  creature  living 

Would  do  it,  and  prove,  through  every  disaster, 

So  fond,  so  faithful,  and  so  forgiving, 

To  such  a  miserable  thankless  master  ! 

No,  Sir  ! — see  him  wag  his  tail  and  grin  ! 

By  George  !  it  makes  my  old  eyes  water ! 

That  is,  there’s  something  in  this  gin 
That  chokes  a  fellow.  But  no  matter ! 

We’ll  have  some  music,  if  you  are  willing, 

And  Roger  (hem  !  what  a  plague  a  cough  is,  Sir !) 
Shall  march  a  little. — Start,  you  villain  ! 

Stand  straight !  ’Bout  face  !  Salute  your  officer  ! 
Put  up  that  paw  !  Dress  !  Take  your  rifle  ! 

(Some  dogs  have  arms,  you  see  !)  Now  hold 
Your  cap  while  the  gentlemen  give  a  trifle, 

To  aid  a  poor  old  patriot  soldier. 

March  !  Halt !  Now  show  how  the  rebel  shakes, 
When  he  stands  up  to  hear  his  sentence. 

Now  tell  how  many  drams  it  takes 
To  honor  a  jolly  new  acquaintance-. 

Five  yelps,  that’s  five  ;  he’s  mighty  knowing  ! 

The  night’s  before  us,  fill  the  glasses  ! 

Quick,  sir!  I’m  ill, — my  brain  is  going  ; 

Some  brandy, — thank  you  ;  there,— it  passes  ! 

Why  not  reform  ?  That’s  easily  said ; 

But  I’ve  gone  through  such  wretched  treatment, 
Sometimes  forgetting  the  taste  of  bread, 

And  scarce  remembering  what  meat  meant, 
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That  my  poor  stomach’s  past  reform ; 

And  there  are  times  when,  mad  with  thinking, 

I’d  sell  out  Heaven  for  something  warm 
To  prop  a  horrible  inward  sinking. 

Is  there  a  way  to  forget  to  think  ? 

At  your  age,  Sir,  home,  fortune,  friends, 

A  dear  girl’s  love, — but  I  took  to  drink  ; — 

The  same  old  story ;  you  know  how  it  ends. 

If  you  could  have  seen  these  classic  features, - 

You  needn’t  laugh,  Sir;  they  were  not  then 
Such  a  burning  libel  on  God’s  creatures ; 

I  was  one  of  your  handsome  men  ! 

If  you  had  seen  her,  so  fair,  and  young, 

Whose  head  was  happy  on  this  breast! 

If  you  could  have  heard  the  songs  I  sung 

When  the  wine  went  round,  you  wouldn’t  have  guessed 
That  ever  I.  Sir,  should  be  straying 

From  door  to  door,  with  fiddle  and  dog, 

Ragged  and  penniless,  and  playing 
To  you  to-night  for  a  glass  of  grog. 

She’s  married  since,  a  parson’s  wife; 

’Twas  better  for  her  that  we  should  part; 

Better  the  soberest  prosiest  life 

Than  a  blasted  home  and  a  broken  heart. 

I  have  seen  her  ?  Once  :  I  was  weak  and  spent 
On  the  dusty  road;  a  carriage  stopped; 

But  little  she  dreamed,  as  on  she  went, 

Who  kissed  the  coin  that  her  fingers  dropped ! 

You’ve  set  me  talking,  Sir;  I’m  sorry  ; 

It  makes  me  wild  to  think  of  the  change ! 

What  do  you  care  for  a  beggar’s  story  ? 

Is  it  amusing  ?  you  find  it  strange  ? 

I  had  a  mother  so  proud  of  me  ! 

’Twas  well  she  died  before.  Do  you  know 
If  the  happy  spirits  in  Heaven  can  see 
The  ruin  and  wretchedness  here  below? 

Another  glass,  and  strong,  to  deaden 

This  pain  ;  then  Roger  and  I  will  start. 

1  wonder,  has  he  such  a  lumpish,  leaden, 

Aching  thing,  in  place  of  a  heart  ? 

He  is  sad  sometimes,  and  would  weep,  if  he  could, 

No  doubt,  remembering  things  that  were, — 
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A  virtuous  kennel,  with  plenty  of  food, 

And  himself  a  sober  respectable  cur. 

I’m  better  now  ;  that  glass  was  warming, — 

You  rascal  !  limber  your  lazy  feet ! 

We  must  be  fiddling  and  performing 

For  supper  and  bed,  or  starve  in  the  street. — 
Not  a  very  gay  life  to  lead,  you  think  ? 

But  soon  we  shall  go  where  lodgings  are  free, 
And  the  sleepers  need  neither  victuals  or  drink ; — 
The  sooner  the  better  for  Roger  and  me. 


TEE  BEGGAR’S  PETITION. — Thomas  Moss. 

Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man, 

Whose  trembling  limbs  have  borne  him  to  your  door, 
Whose  days  are  dwindled  to  the  shortest  span  ; 

Oh  !  give  relief,  and  Heaven  will  bless  your  store. 

These  tattered  clothes  my  poverty  bespeak, 

These  hoary  locks  proclaim  my  lengthened  years, 
And  many  a  furrow  in  my  grief-worn  cheek 
Has  been  the  channel  to  a  flood  of  tears. 

Yon  house,  erected  on  the  rising  ground, 

W’ith  tempting  aspect,  drew  me  from  my  road ; 

For  plenty  there  a  residence  has  found, 

And  grandeur  a  magnificent  abode. 

Hard  is  the  fate  of  the  infirm  and  poor  ! 

Here  as  I  craved  a  morsel  of  their  bread, 

A  pampered  menial  drove  me  from  the  door. 

To  seek  a  shelter  in  an  humbler  shed. 

Oh  !  take  me  to  your  hospitable  dome  ; 

Keen  blows  the  wind,  and  piercing  is  the  cold ! 

Short  is  my  passage  to  the  friendly  tomb, 

For  I  am  poor,  and  miserably  old. 

Should  I  reveal  the  sources  of  my  grief, 

If  soft  humanity  e’er  touched  your  breast, 

Your  hands  would  not  withhold  the  kind  relief, 

And  tears  of  pity  would  not  be  repressed. 

Heaven  sends  misfortunes  ;  why  should  we  repine  ? 
'Tis  Heaven  has  brought  me  to  the  state  you  see  ; 
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And  your  condition  may  be  soon  like  mine, 

The  child  of  sorrow  and  of  misery. 

A  little  farm  was  my  paternal  lot ; 

Then,  like  the  lark.  I  sprightly  hailed  the  morn ; 

But,  ah  !  oppression  forced  me  from  my  cot, 

My  cattle  died,  and  blighted  was  my  corn. 

My  daughter,  once  the  comfort  of  my  age, 

Lured  by  a  villain  from  her  native  home, 

Is  cast  abandoned  on  the  world’s  wide  stage, 

And  doomed  in  scanty  poverty  to  roam. 

My  tender  wife,  sweet  soother  of  my  care, 

Struck  with  sad  anguish  at  the  stern  decree, 

Pell,  lingering  fell,  a  victim  to  despair, 

And  left  the  world  to  wretchedness  and  me. 

Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man, 

Whose  trembling  limbs  have  borne  him  to  your  door, 
Whose  days  are  dwindled  to  the  shortest  span; 

Oh  !  give  relief,  and  Heaven  will  bless  your  store. 


THE  BULL-FIGHT. — Lord  Byron. 

Hushed  is  the  din  of  tongues — on  gallant  steeds, 

With  milk-white  crest,  gold-spur,  and  light-poised  lance, 
Four  cavaliers  prepare  for  venturous  deeds, 

And  lowly  bending  to  the  lists  advance; 

Rich  are  their  scarfs,  their  chargers  featly  prance ; 

If  in  the  dangerous  game  they  shine  to-day, 

The  crowd’s  loud  shout  and  ladies’  lovely  glance, 

Best  prize  of  better  acts,  they  bear  away, 

And  all  that  kings  or  chiefs  e’er  gain  their  toils  repay. 

In  costly  sheen  and  gaudy  cloak  arrayed, 

But  all  afoot,  the  light-limbed  Matadore 
Stands  in  the  centre,  eager  to  invade 
The  lord  of  lowing  herds ;  but  not  before 
The  ground,  with  cautious  tread,  is  traversed  o’er, 

Lest  aught  unseen  should  lurk  to  thwart  his  speed; 

His  arms  a  dart,  he  fiahts  aloof,  nor  more 
Can  man  achieve  without  the  friendly  steed — 

Alas !  too  oft  condemned  for  him  to  bear  and  bleed. 

Thrice  sounds  the  clarion  ;  lo  !  the  signal  falls, 

The  den  expands,  and  Expectation  mute 
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G-apes  round  the  silent  circle’s  peopled  walls. 

Bounds  with  one  lashing  spring  the  mighty  brute, 

And,  wildly  staring,  spurns,  with  sounding  foot, 

The  sand,  nor  blindly  rushes  on  his  foe ; 

Here,  there,  he  points  his  threatening  front,  to  suit 
His  first  attack,  wide  waving  to  and  fro 
His  angry  tail ;  red  rolls  his  eye’s  dilated  glow. 

Sudden  he  stops ;  his  eye  is  fixed  :  away, 

Away,  thou  heedless  boy  !  prepare  the  spear  : 

Now  is  thy  time  to  perish,  or  display 
The  skill  that  yet  may  check  his  mad  career. 

With  well-timed  croupe  the  nimble  coursers  veer; 

On  foams  the  bull,  but  not  unscathed  he  goes ; 

Streams  from  his  flank  the  crimson  torrent  clear : 

He  flies,  he  wheels,  distracted  with  his  throes ; 

Dart  follows  dart;  lance,  lance;  loud  bellowings  speak  his  woes. 

Again  he  comes ;  nor  dart  nor  lance  avail, 

Nor  the  wild  plunging  of  the  tortured  horse  ; 

Though  man  and  man’s  avenging  arms  assail, 

Vain  are  his  weapons,  vainer  is  his  force. 

One  gallant  steed  is  stretched  a  mangled  corse  ; 

Another,  hideous  sight !  unseamed  appears, 

His  gory  chest  unveils  life’s  panting  source  ; 

Though  death-struck,  still  his  feeble  frame  he  rears ; 
Staggering,  but  stemming  all,  his  lord  unharmed  he  bears. 

Foiled,  bleeding,  breathless,  furious  to- the  last, 

Full  in  the  centre  stands  the  bull  at  bay, 

’Mid  wounds,  and  clinging  darts,  and  lances  brast, 

And  foes  disabled  in  the  brutal  fray ; 

And  now  the  Matadores  around  him  play, 

Shake  the  red  cloak,  and  poise  the  ready  brand  : 

Once  more  through  all  he  bursts  his  thundering  way — 

Vain  rage  !  the  mantle  quits  the  conynge  hand, 

Wraps  his  fierce  eye — ’tis  past — he  sinks  upon  the  sand  ! 

Where  his  vast  neck  just  mingles  with  the  spine, 

Sheathed  in  his  form  the  deadly  weapon  lies. 

He  stops — he  starts — disdaining  to  decline  : 

Slowly  he  falls,  amidst  triumphant  cries, 

Without  a  groan,  without  a  struggle  dies. 

The  decorated  car  appears — on  high 

The  corse  is  piled — sweet  sight  for  vulgar  eyes — 

Four  steeds  that  spurn  the  rein,  as  swift  as  shy, 

Hurl  the  dark  bulk  along,  scarce  seen  in  dashing  by. 
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THE  THREE  FISHERS. — Charles  Kingsley. 

Three  fishers  went  sailing  out  into  the  west — 

Out  into  the  west  as  the  sun  went  down ; 

Each  thought  of  the  woman  who  loved  him  the  best, 

And  the  children  stood  watching  them  out  of  the  town ; 

For  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep  ; 

And  there’s  little  to  earn,  and  many  to  keep, 

Though  the  harbor  bar  be  moaning. 

Three  wives  sat  up  in  the  light-house  tower, 

And  trimmed  the  lamps  as  the  sun  went  down ; 

And  they  looked  at  the  squall,  and  they  looked  at  the  shower, 
And  the  rack  it  came  rolling  up,  ragged  and  brown  ; 

But  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep, 

Though  storms  be  sudden,  and  waters  deep, 

And  the  harbor  bar  be  moaning. 

Three  corpses  lay  out  on  the  shining  sands 
In  the  morning  gleam  as  the  tide  went  down, 

And  the  women  are  watching  and  wringing  their  hands, 

For  those  who  will  never  come  back  to  the  town  ; 

For  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep — 

And  the  sooner  it’s  over,  the  sooner  to  sleep — 

And  good-bye  to  the  bar  and  its  moaning. 


THE  FAMINE. — Henry  W.  Longfellow. 

O  the  long  and  dreary  Winter! 

0  the  cold  and  cruel  Winter  ! 

Ever  thicker,  thicker,  thicker 
Froze  the  ice  on  lake  and  river, 

Ever  deeper,  deeper,  deeper 
Fell  the  suow  o’er  all  the  landscape, 

Fell  the  covering  snow,  and  drifted 
Through  the  forest,  round  the  village. 

Hardly  from  his  buried  wigwam 
Could  the  hunter  force  a  passage ; 

With  his  mittens  and  his  snow-shoes 
Vainly  walked  he  through  the  forest, 
Sought  for  bird  or  beast  and  found  none, 
Saw  no  track  of  deer  or  rabbit, 

In  the  snow  beheld  no  footprints, 

In  the  ghastly,  gleaming  forest 
Fell,  and  could  not  rise  from  weakness, 
Perished  there  from  cold  and  hunger. 
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0  the  famine  and  the  fever  ! 

O  the  wasting  of  the  famine ! 

0  the  blasting  of  the  fever ! 

O  the  wailing  of  the  children  ! 

O  the  anguish  of  the  women! 

All  the  earth  was  sick  and  famished ; 
Hungry  was  the  air  around  them, 

Hungry  was  the  sky  above  them, 

And  the  hungry  stars  in  heaven 
Like  the  eyes  of  wolves  glared  at  them ! 

Into  Hiawatha’s  wigwam 
Came  two  other  guests,  as  silent 
As  the  ghosts  were,  and  as  gloomy, 

Waited  not  to  be  invited. 

Did  not  parley  at  the  doorway, 

Sat  there  without  word  of  welcome 
In  the  seat  of  Laughing  Water  ; 

Looked  with  haggard  eyes  and  hollow 
At  the  face  of  Laughing  Water. 

And  the  foremost  said  :  “  Behold  me! 

I  am  Famine,  Bukadawin  !” 

And  the  other  said  :  “  Behold  me! 

I  am  Fever,  Ahkosewin  !” 

And  the  lovely  Minnehaha 
Shuddered  as  they  looked  upon  her, 
Shuddered  at  the  words  they  uttered, 

Lay  down  on  her  bed  in  silence, 

Hid  her  face,  but  made  no  answer  ; 

Lay  there  trembling,  freezing,  burning 
At  the  looks  they  cast  upon  her, 

At  the  fearful  words  they  uttered. 

Forth  into  the  empty  forest 
Rushed  the  maddened  Hiawatha; 

In  his  heart  was  deadly  sorrow, 

In  his  face  a  stony  firmness ; 

On  his  brow  the  sweat  of  anguish 
Started,  but  it  froze  and  fell  not. 

Wrapped  in  furs  and  armed  for  hunting, 
With  his  mighty  bow  of  ash-tree, 

With  his  quiver  full  of  arrows, 

With  his  mittens,  Minjekahwun, 

Into  the  vast  and  vacant  forest 
On  his  snow-shoes  strode  he  forward. 

“  Gritche  Manito,  the  Mighty  !” 

Cried  he  with  his  face  uplifted 
In  that  bitter  hour  of  anguish, 
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“  Give  your  children  food,  0  father  ! 
Give  us  food,  or  we  must  perish  1 
Give  me  food  for  Minnehaha, 

For  my  dying  Minnehaha  !” 


LA  TRICOTEUSE. — George  W.  Thornbury. 

The  fourteenth  of  July  had  come, 

And  round  the  guillotine 

The  thieves  and  beggars,  rank  by  rank, 
Moved  the  red  flags  between. 

A  crimson  heart,  upon  a  pole, — 

The  long  march  had  begun  ; 

But  still  the  little  smiling  child 
Sat  knitting  in  the  sun. 

The  red  caps  of  those  men  of  France 
Shook  like  a  poppy-field  ; 

Three  women’s  heads,  with  gory  hair, 

The  standard-bearers  wield. 

Cursing,  with  song  and  battle-hymn, 

Five  butchers  dragged  a  gun  ; 

Yet  still  the  little  maid  sat  there, 

A  knitting  in  the  sun. 

An  axe  was  painted  on  the  flags, 

A  broken  throne  and  crown, 

A  ragged  coat,  upon  a  lance, 

Hung  in  foul  black  shreds  down. 

“  More  heads  !”  the  seething  rabble  cry 
And  now  the  drum’s  begun  ; 

But  still  the  little  fair-haired  child 
Sat  knitting  in  the  sun. 

And  every  time  a  head  rolled  off, 

They  roll  like  winter  seas, 

And,  with  a  tossing  up  of  caps, 

Shouts  shook  the  Tuileries. 

Whizz — went  the  heavy  chopper  down, 
And  then  the  drums  begun  ; 

But  still  the  little  smiling  child 
Sat  knitting  in  the  sun. 

The  Jacobins,  ten  thousand  strong, 

And  every  man  a  sword  ; 
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The  red  caps,  with  the  tricolors, 

Led  on  the  noisy  horde. 

“  The  Sons  Culottes  to-day  are  strong," 
The  gossips  say  and  run ; 

But  still  the  little  maid  sits  there 
A  knitting  in  the  sun. 

Then  the  slow  death-cart  moved  along ; 
And,  singing  patriot  songs, 

A  pale,  doomed  poet  bowing  comes 
And  cheers  the  swaying  throng. 

Oh  when  the  axe  swept  shining  down, 

The  mad  drums  all  begun  ; 

But,  smiling  still,  the  little  child 
Sat  knitting  in  the  sun. 

“  Le  marquis’  ” — linen  snowy  white 
The  powder  in  his  hair, 

Waving  his  scented  handkerchief, 

Looks  down  with  careless  stare. 

A  whirr,  a  chop — another  head — 

Hurrah  1  the  work’s  begun  ; 

But  still  the  little  child  sat  there 
A  knitting  in  the  sun. 

A  stir,  and  through  the  parting  crowd, 

The  people’s  friends  are  come  : 

Marat  and  Robespierre — “  Yivat ! 

Roll  thunder  from  the  drum.” 

The  one  a  wild  beast’s  hungry  eye, 

Hair  tangled — hark  !  a  gun  ! — 

The  other  kindly  kissed  the  child 
A  knitting  in  the  sun. 

“  And  why  not  work  all  night  ?”  the  child 
Said,  to  the  knitters  there. 

O  how  the  furies  shook  their  sides, 

And  tossed  their  grizzled  hair  ! 

Then  clapped  a  bonnet  rogue  on  her, 

And  cried — “  ’Tis  well  begun  !” 

And  laughed  to  see  the  little  child 
Knit,  smiling,  in  the  sun. 
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THE  MOOR’S  REVENGE. — Paraphrase  by  Epes  Sargent  from 
the  Polish  of  Mickiewicz. 

Before  Grenada’s  fated  walls,  encamped  in  proud  array, 

Aud  flushed  with  many  a  victory,  the  Spanish  army  lay, 

Of  all  Grenada’s  fortresses  but  one  defies  their  .might: 

On  Alphuura’s  minarets  the  crescent  still  is  bright. 

Alnanzor!  King  Almanzor  !  all  vainly  you  resist: 

Your  little  band  is  fading  fast  away  like  morning  mist, 

A  direr  foe  than  ever  yet  they  met  on  battle-plain 

Assaults  life’s  inmost  citadel,  and  heaps  the  ground  with  slain. 

One  onset  more  of  Spanish  ranks, — and  soon  it  will  be  made. — 
And  Alphuara’s  towers  must  reel,  and  in  the  dust  be  laid. 

“  And  shall  the  haughty  infidel  pollute  this  sacred  land  ?” 
Almanzor  said,  as  mournfully  he  marked  his  dwindling  band. 

“  Upon  our  glorious  crescent  shall  the  Spaniard  set  his  heel? 

And  is  there  not  one  lingering  hope?  Can  Heaven  no  aid  reveal? 
Ay,  by  our  holy  Prophet,  now,  one  ally  still  remains ! 

And  I  will  bind  him  close  to  me, — for  better  death  than  chains  !” 

The  victors  at  the  banquet  sat,  and  music  lent  its  cheer, 

When  suddenly  a  sentry’s  voice  announced  a  stranger  near; 

From  Alphuara  had  he  come,  with  fierce,  unwonted  speed, 

And  much  it  would  import  to  Spain  the  news  he  bore  to  heed. 

“  Admit  him  !”  cry  the  revellers;  and  in  the  pilgrim  strode, 

And,  throwing  off  his  mantle  loose,  a  Moorish  habit  showed ! 

“  Almanzor  !  King  Almanzor !”  they  cried,  with  one  acclaim  : 

“  Almanzor  !”  said  the  Moslem  chief;  “  Almanzor  is  my  name. 

“  To  serve  your  prophet  and  your  king,  0  Spaniards,  I  am  here : 
Believe,  reject  me,  if  you  will, — this  breast  has  outlived  fear! 

No  longer  in  his  creed  or  cause  Almanzor  can  confide; 

For  all  the  Powers  above,  ’t  is  clear,  are  fighting  on  your  side.” 

“  Now,  welcome,  welcome,  gallant  Moor !”  the  Spanish  chieftain 
said  : 

“  Grenada’s  last  intrenchment  now  we  speedily  shall  tread. 
Approach,  embrace;  our  waning  feast  thy  coming  shall  renew; 
And  in  this  cup  of  foaming  wine  we’ll  drink  to  yours  and  you.” 

Bight  eagerly,  to  grasp  the  hands  outstretched  on  every  side, 
Almanzor  rushed,  and  greeted  each  as  bridegroom  might  his  bride: 
He  glued  his  fevered  lips  to  theirs, — he  kissed  them  on  the  cheek, 
And  breathed  on  all  as  if  his  heart  would  all  its  passion  wreak. 
But  suddenly  his  limbs  relax,  a  flush  comes  o’er  his  face, 

He  reels,  as,  with  a  pressure  faint,  he  gives  a  last  embrace ; 
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And  livid,  purple  grows  his  skin,  and  wild  his  eyeballs  roll, 

And  some  great  torture  seems  to  heave  the  life-roots  of  his  soul. 

“  Look,  Giaours  !  miscreants  in  race,  and  infidels  in  creed ! 

Look  on  this  pale,  distorted  face,  and  tell  me  what  ye  read ! 

These  limbs  convulsed,  these  fiery  pangs,  these  eyeballs  hot  and 
blear — 

Ha  !  know  ye  not  what  they  portend  ?  The  plague,  the  plague,  is 
here  ! 

And  it  has  sealed  you  for  its  own ;  ay,  every  J udas  kiss 
I  gave  shall  bring  anon  to  you  an  agony  like  this  ! 

All  art  is  vain  :  your  poisoned  blood  all  leechcraft  will  defy, 

Like  me  ye  shall  in  anguish  writhe — like  me  in  torture  die  l” 

Once  more  he  stepped  their  chief  to  reach,  and  blast  him  with  his 
breath ; 

But  sank,  as  if  Revenge  itself  were  striving  hard  with  Death. 
And  through  the  group  a  horrid  thrill  his  words  and  aspect  woke, 
When,  with  a  proud,  undaunted  mien,  their  chief  Alphonzo  spoke, 
“  And  deem’st  thou,  treacherous  renegade,  whatever  may  befall, 
These  warriors  true,  these  hearts  of  proof,  Death  ever  can  appall? 
Ay,  writhe  and  toss,  no  taint  of  fear  the  sight  to  them  can  bring; 
Their  souls  are  shrived,  and  Death  himself  for  them  has  lost  his 
sting. 

“  Then  let  him  come  as  gory  War,  with  life- wounds  deep  and  red, 
Or  let  him  strike  as  fell  Disease,  with  racking  pains  instead ; 

Still  in  these  spirits  he  shall  find  a  power  that  shall  defy 
All  woe  and  pain  that  can  but  make  the  mortal  body  die. 

So,  brethren,  leave  this  carrion  here, — nay,  choke  not  with  thy 

gall! — 

And  through  our  camps  a  note  of  cheer  let  every  bugle  call. 

We’ll  tear  yon  crescent  from  its  tower  ere  stars  are  out  to-night: 
And  let  Death  come, — we’ll  heed  him  not ! — so,  forward  !  to  the 

fight  r 

A  groan  of  rage  upon  his  lips,  Almanzor  hid  his  head 
Beneath  his  mantle’s  ample  fold,  and  soon  was  with  the  dead. 

But,  roused  by  those  intrepid  words  to  death-defying  zeal, 

The  chieftains  armed  as  if  they  longed  to  hear  the  clash  of  steel 
The  trumpets  sounded  merrily,  while,  dazzlingly  arrayed, 

On  Alphuara’s  walls  they  rushed,  and  low  the  crescent  laid. 

And  of  the  gallant,  gallant  hearts  who  thus  grim  Death  defied, 
’Mid  pestilence  and  carnage,  none  of  plague  or  battle  died. 
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ST.  JOHN. — John  G.  Whittier. 

1647. 

“  To  the  winds  give  our  banner  ! 

Bear  home  again !” 

Cried  the  Lord  of  Acadia, 

Cried  Charles  of  Estienne ; 
From  the  prow  of  his  shallop 
He  gazed,  as  the  sun, 

From  its  bed  in  the  ocean, 
Streamed  up  the  St.  John. 

O’er  the  blue  western  waters 
That  shallop  had  passed, 

Where  the  mists  of  Penobscot 
Clung  damp  on  her  mast. 

St.  Saviour  had  looked 
On  the  heretic  sail, 

As  the  songs  of  the  Huguenot 
Rose  on  the  gale. 

The  pale,  ghostly-fathers 
Remembered  her  well, 

And  had  cursed  her  while  passing, 
With  taper  and  bell, 

But  the  men  of  Monhegan, 

Of  Papists  abhorred, 

Had  welcomed  and  feasted 
The  heretic  Lord. 

They  had  loaded  his  shallop 
With  dun-fish  and  ball, 

With  stores  for  his  larder, 

And  steel  for  his  wall. 
Pemequid,  from  her  bastions 
And  turre'ts  of  stone, 

Had  welcomed  his  coming 
With  banner  and  gun. 

And  the  prayers  of  the  elders 
Had  followed  his  way, 

As  homeward  he  glided, 

Down  Pentecost  Bay. 

0  1  well  sped  La  Tour  ! 

For,  in  peril  and  pain, 

His  lady  kept  watch 
For  his  coming  again. 
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O’er  the  Isle  of  the  Pheasant 
The  morning  sun  shone, 

On  the  plane-trees  which  shaded 
The  shores  of  St.  John. 

“  Now,  why  from  yon  battlements 
Speaks  not  my  love  ! 

Why  waves  there  no  banner 
My  fortress  above  ?” 

Dark  and  wild,  from  his  deck 
St.  Bstienne  gazed  about, 

On  fire-wasted  dwellings, 

And  silent  redoubt; 

From  the  low,  shattered  walls 
Which  the  flame  had  o’errun, 
There  floated  no  banner, 

There  thundered  no  gun  ! 

But,  beneath  the  low  arch 
Of  its  doorway  there  stood 
A  pale  priest  of  Rome, 

In  his  cloak  and  his  hood. 

With  the  bound  of  a  lion, 

La  Tour  sprang  to  land, 

On  the  throat  of  the  Papist 
He  fastened  his  hand. 


“  Speak,  son  of  the  Woman, 
Of  scarlet  and  sin  ! 

What  wolf  has  been  prowling 
My  castle  within  ?”■ 

From  the  grasp  of  the  soldier 
The  Jesuit  broke, 

Half  in  scorn,  half  in  sorrow, 
He  smiled  as  he  spoke  : 

“  No  wolf,  Lord  of  Estienne, 
Has  ravaged  thy  hall, 

But  thy  red-handed  rival, 
With  fire,  steel,  and  ball ! 
On  an  errand  of  mercy 
I  hitherward  came, 

While  the  walls  of  thy  castle 
Yet  spouted  with  flame. 
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“Pentagoet’s  dark  vessels 
Were  moored  in  the  bay, 

Grim  sea-lions,  roaring 
Aloud  for  their  prey." 

“  But  what  of  my  lady  ?” 

Cried  Charles  of  Estienne  : 
“On  the  shot-crumbled  turret 
Thy  lady  was  seen  : 

“  Half-veiled  in  the  smoke-cloud, 
Her  hand  grasped  thy  pennon, 
While  her  dark  tresses  swayed 
In  the  hot  breath  of  cannon  ! 
But  woe  to  the  heretic, 

Evermore  woe  ! 

When  the  son  of  the  church 
And  the  cross  is  his  foe ! 

“  In  the  track  of  the  shell, 

In  the  path  of  the  ball, 
Pentagoet  swept  over 
The  breach  of  the  wall ! 

Steel  to  steel,  gun  to  gun, 

One  moment — and  then 
Alone  stood  the  victor, 

Alone  with  his  men  ! 

“  Of  its  sturdy  defenders, 

Thy  lady  alone 

Saw  the  cross-blazoned  banner 
Float  over  St  John.” 

“Let  the  dastard  look  to  it  l” 
Cried  fiery  Estienne, 

“  Were  D’Aulney  King  Louis, 
I’d  free  her  again  ! 

“Alas,  for  thy  lady! 

No  service  from  thee 
Is  needed  by  her 

Whom  the  Lord  hath  set  free: 
Nine  days,  in  stern  silence, 

Her  thraldom  she  bore, 

But  the  tenth  morning  came, 

And  death  opened  her  door  l” 
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As  if  suddenly  smitten 
La  Tour  staggered  back  ; 

His  hand  grasped  his  sword  hilt, 
His  forehead  grew  black, 

He  sprang  on  the  deck 
Of  his  shallop  again  : 

“  We  cruise  now  for  vengeance! 
Give  way!”  cried  Estienne. 

“  Massachusetts  shall  hear 
Of  the  Huguenot’s  wrong, 

And  from  island  and  creek-side 
Her  fishers  shall  throng  ! 
Pentagoet  shall  rue 

What  his  Papists  have  done, 
When  his  palisades  echo 
The  Puritan’s  gun !” 

O  !  the  loveliest  of  heavens 
Hung  tenderly  o’er  him, 

There  were  waves  in  the  sunshine, 
And  green  isles  before  him: 

But  a  pale  hand  was  beckoning 
The  Huguenot  on; 

And  in  blackness  and  ashes 
Behind  was  St.  John  ! 


THE  OLD  GRENADIER’S  STORY.—  George  W.  Thornbury. 
(Told  on  a  bench  outside  the  Invalides.) 

’Twas  the  day  beside  the  Pyramids, 

It  seems  but  an  hour  ago, 

That  Kleber’s  Foot  stood  firm  in  squares, 

Returning  blow  for  blow. 

The  Mamelukes  were  tossing 
Their  standards  to  the  sky, 

When  I  heard  a  child’s  voice  say,  “  My  men, 

Teach  me  the  icuy  to  die  !” 

’Twas  a  little  drummer,  with  his  side 
Torn  terribly  with  shot ; 

But  still  he  feebly  beat  his  drum, 

As  though  the  wound  were  not. 

And  when  the  Mameluke’s  wild  horse 
Burst  with  a  scream  and  cry, 

He  said,  “  0  men  of  the  Forty-third, 

Teach  me  the  way  to  die  !” 
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“My  mother  has  got  other  sons, 

With  stouter  hearts  than  mine, 

But  none  more  ready  blood  for  France 
To  pour  out  free  as  wine. 

Yet  still  life’s  sweet,”  the  brave  lad  moaned, 
“  Fair  are  this  earth  and  sky  ; 

Then,  comrades  of  the  Forty-third, 

Teach  me  the  way  to  die!” 

I  saw  Salenche,  of  the  granite  heart, 

Wiping  his  burning  eyes — 

It  was  by  far  more  pitiful 

Than  mere  loud  sobs  and  cries. 

One  bit  his  cartridge  till  his  lip 
G-rew  black  as  winter  sky, 

But  still  the  boy  moaned,  “  Forty-third, 
Teach  me  the  icay  to  die!” 

0  never  saw  I  sight  like  that ! 

The  sergeant  flung  down  flag, 

Even  the  fifer  bound  his  brow 
With  a  wet  and  bloody  rag; 

Then  looked  at  locks,  and  fixed  their  steel, 
But  never  made  reply, 

Until  he  sobbed  out  once  again, 

“  Teach  me  the  way  to  die  !” 

Then,  with  a  shout  that  flew  to  God, 

They  strode  into  the  fray; 

I  saw  their  red  plumes  join  and  wave, 

But  slowly  melt  away. 

The  last  who  went — a  wounded  man — 

Bade  the  poor  boy  good-by, 

And  said,  “  We  men  of  the  Forty-third 
Teach  you  the  way  to  die  !” 

I  never  saw  so  sad  a  look 
As  the  poor  youngster  cast, 

When  the  hot  smoke  of  cannon 
In  cloud  and  whirlwind  passed. 

Earth  shook,  and  Heaven  answered  : 

I  watched  his  eagle-eye, 

As  he  faintly  moaned,  “  The  Forty-third 
Teach  me  the  way  to  die  !” 
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Then,  with  a  musket  for  a  crutch, 

He  limped  unto  the  fight; 

I,  with  a  bullet  in  my  hip, 

Had  neither  strength  nor  might. 

But,  proudly  beating  on  his  drum, 

A  fever  in  his  eye, 

I  heard  him  moan,  “  The  Forty-third 
Taught  me  the  way  to  die  !” 

They  found  him  on  the  morrow, 

Stretched  on  a  heap  of  dead ; 

His  hand  was  in  the  grenadier’s 
Who  at  his  bidding  bled. 

They  hung  a  medal  round  his  neck, 

And  closed  his  dauntless  eye ; 

On  the  stone  they  cut,  “  The  Forty-third 
Taught  him  the  way  to  die  !” 

’Tis  forty  years  from  then  till  now — 

The  grave  gapes  at  my  feet — 

Yet,  when  I  think  of  such  a  boy, 

I  feel  my  old  heart  beat. 

And  from  my  sleep  I  sometimes  wake, 
Hearing  a  feeble  cry, 

And  a  voice  that  says,  “  Now,  Forty-third, 
Teach  me  the  way  to  die!” 


HOW’S  MY  BOY? — Sydney  Dobell. 

“  Ho,  sailor  of  the  sea  ! 

How’s  my  boy — my  boy  ?” 

“  What’s  your  boy’s  name,  good  wife, 

And  in  wbat  good  ship  sailed  he  ?” 

“  My  boy  John — 

He  that  went  to  sea — 

What  care  I  for  the  ship,  sailor  ? 

My  boy’s  my  boy  to  me. 

“You  come  back  from  sea, 

And  not  know  my  John  ? 

I  might  as  well  have  asked  some  landsman, 
Yonder  down  in  the  town. 

There’s  not  an  ass  in  all  the  parish 
But  he  knows  my  John. 
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“  How’s  my  boy — my  boy  ? 

And  unless  you  let  me  know 
I’ll  swear  you  are  no  sailor, 

Blue  jacket  or  no  ! 

Brass  buttons  or  no,  sailor, 

Anchor  and  crown  or  no ! 

Sure  his  ship  was  the  ‘Jolly  Briton' 

“  Speak  low,  woman,  speak  low  !” 

“And  why  should  I  speak  low,  sailor, 
About  my  own  boy  John? 

If  I  was  loud  as  I  am  proud 
I’d  sing  him  over  the  town  ! 

Why  should  I  speak  low,  sailor  ?” 

“  That  good  ship  went  down.” 

“  How’s  my  boy — my  boy  ? 

What  care  I  for  the  ship,  sailor, 

I  was  never  aboard  her. 

Be  she  afloat  or  be  she  aground, 
Sinking  or  swimming,  I’ll  be  bound 
Her  owners  can  afford  her ! 

I  say,  how’s  my  John  ?” — 

“  Every  man  on  board  went  down, 
Every  man  aboard  her.” 

“  How’s  my  boy — my  boy? 

What  care  1  for  the  men,  sailor? 

I’m  not  their  mother — 

How’s  my  boy — my  boy  ? 

Tell  me  of  him  and  no  other  1 
How’s  my  boy — my  boy  ?” 
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II.  PATRIOTIC  AND  MARTIAL. 
EDINBURGH  AFTER  FL ODDEN.—W illiam  E.  Aytoun. 

News  of  battle  ! — news  of  battle  ! 

Hark  !  ’tis  ringing  down  the  street : 

And  the  archways  and  the  pavement 
Bear  the  clang  of  hurrying  feet. 

News  of  battle  !  who  hath  brought  it  ? 

News  of  triumph  ?  Who  should  bring 
Tidings  from  our  noble  army, 

Greetings  from  our  gallant  King  ? 

All  last  night  we  watched  the  beacons 
Blazing  on  the  hills  afar, 

Each  one  bearing,  as  it  kindled, 

Message  of  the  opened  war. 

All  night  long  the  northern  streamers 
Shot  across  the  trembling  sky  : 

Fearful  lights  that  never  beckon 
Save  when  kings  or  heroes  die. 

News  of  battle  !  Who  hath  brought  it  ? 

All  are  thronging  to  the  gate  ; 

“  Warder — warder  !  open  quickly  ! 

Man — is  this  a  time  to  wait  ?” 

And  the  heavy  gates  are  opened  : 

Then  a  murmur  long  and  loud, 

And  a  cry  of  fear  and  wonder 

Bursts  from  out  the  bending  crowd. 

For  they  see  in  battered  harness 
Only  one  hard-stricken  man  ; 

And  his  weary  steed  is  wounded, 

And  his  cheek  is  pale  and  wan  : 

Spearless  hangs  a  bloody  banner 
In  his  weak  and  drooping  hand — 

God  !  can  that  be  Randolph  Murray, 

Captain  of  the  city  band  ? 

Round  him  crush  the  people,  crying, 

“  Tell  us  all — oh,  tell  us  true  ! 

Where  are  they  who  went  to  battle, 

Randolph  Murray,  sworn  to  you  ? 

Where  are  they,  our  brothers — children  ? 

Have  they  met  the  English  foe  ? 
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Why  art  thou  alone,  unfollowed  ? 

Is  it  weal  or  is  it  woe  ?” 

Like  a  corpse  the  grisly  warrior 
Looks  from  out  his  helm  of  steel ; 

But  no  word  he  speaks  in  answer — 

Only  with  his  armed  heel 
Chides  his  weary  steed,  and  onward 
Up  the  city  streets  they  ride; 

Fathers,  sisters,  mothers,  children, 

Shrieking,  praying  by  his  side. 

“  By  the  God  that  made  thee,  Randolph  ! 

Tell  us  what  mischance  hath  come.” 

Then  he  lifts  his  riven  banner, 

And  the  asker’s  voice  is  dumb. 

The  elders  of  the  city, 

Have  met  within  their  hall — 

The  men  whom  good  King  James  had  charged 
To  watch  the  tower  and  wall. 

“  Your  hands  are  weak  with  age,”  he  said, 

“  Your  hearts  are  stout  and  true; 

So  bide  ye  in  the  Maiden  Town, 

While  others  fight  for  you. 

My  trumpet  from  the  Border-side 
Shall  send  a  blast  so  clear, 

That  all  who  wait  within  the  gate 
That  stirring  sound  may  hear. 

Or,  if  it  be  the  will  of  Heaven 
That  back  I  never  come, 

And  if,  instead  of  Scottish  shouts, 

Ye  hear  the  English  drum — 

Then  let  the  warning  hells  ring  out, 

Then  gird  you  to  the  fray, 

Then  man  the  walls  like  burghers  stout, 

And  fight  while  fight  you  may. 

’Twere  better  that  in  fiery  flame 
The  roofs  should  thunder  down, 

Than  that  the  foot  of  foreign  foe 
Should  trample  in  the  town  !” 

Then  in  came  Randolph  Murray, — 

His  step  was  slow  and  weak, 

And,  as  he  doffed  his  dinted  helm, 

The  tears  ran  down  his  cheek  : 

They  fell  upon  his  corslet 
And  on  his  mailed  hand, 
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As  he  gazed  around  him  wistfully, 
Leaning  sorely  on  his  brand. 

And  none  who  then  beheld  him 
But  straight  were  smote  with  fear, 

For  a  bolder  and  a  sterner  man 
Had  never  couched  a  spear. 

They  knew  so  sad  a  messenger 
Some  ghastly  news  must  bring ; 

And  all  of  them  were  fathers, 

And  their  sons  were  with  the  King. 

And  up  then  rose  the  Provost — 

A  brave  old  man  was  he, 

Of  ancient  name,  and  knightly  fame, 
And  chivalrous  degree. 

He  ruled  our  city  like  a  Lord 
Who  brooked  no  equal  here, 

And  ever  for  the  townsman's  rights 
Stood  up  'gainst  prince  and  peer. 

And  he  had  seen  the  Scottish  host 
March  from  the  borough-muir, 

With  music-storm  and  clamorous  shout, 
And  all  the  din  that  thunders  out 
When  youth’s  of  victory  sure. 

But  yet  a  dearer  thought  had  he, — 

For,  with  a  father’s  pride, 

He  saw  his  last  remaining  son 
Go  forth  by  Randolph’s  side, 

With  casque  on  head  and  spur  on  heel, 
All  keen  to  do  and  dare  ; 

And  proudly  did  that  gallant  boy 
Dunedin’s  banner  bear. 

Oh !  woeful  now  was  the  old  man’s  look, 
And  he  spake  right  heavily — 

“Now,  Randolph,  tell  thy  tidings, 
However  sharp  they  be  ! 

Woe  is  written  on  thy  visage, 

Death  is  looking  from  thy  face  : 

Speak  !  though  it  be  of  overthrow — 

It  cannot  be  disgrace  !” 

Right  hitter  was  the  agony 

That  wrung  that  soldier  proud : 
Thrice  did  he  strive  to  answer, 

And  thrice  he  groaned  aloud. 

Then  he  gave  the  riven  banner 
To  the  old  man’s  shaking  hand, 
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Saying — “  That  is  all  I  bring  ye 
From  the  bravest  of  the  land  ! 

Ay  !  ye  may  look  upon  it — 

It  was  guarded  well  and  long, 

By  your  brothers  and  your  children, 

By  the  valiant  and  the  strong. 

One  by  one  they  fell  around  it, 

As  the  archers  laid  them  low, 

Grimly  dying,  still  unconquered, 

With  their  faces  to  the  foe. 

Ay !  ye  may  well  look  upon  it — 

There  is  more  than  honor  there, 

Else,  be  sure,  I  had  not  brought  it 
From  the  field  of  dark  despair. 

Never  yet  was  royal  banner 
Steeped  in  such  a  costly  dye; 

It  hath  lain  upon  a  bosom 

Where  no  other  shroud  shall  lie. 

Sirs,  I  charge  you,  keep  it  holy  ; 

Keep  it  as  a  sacred  thing, 

For  the  stain  ye  see  upon  it 

Was  the  life  blood  of  your  King  ! 

Woe,  and  woe,  and  lamentation  ! 

What  a  piteous  cry  was  there  ! 

Widows,  maideus,  mothers,  children, 
Shrieking,  sobbing  in  despair! 

Through  the  streets  the  death-word  rushes, 
Spreading  terror,  sweeping  on — 

“  Jesu  Christ  !  our  King  has  fallen — 

O  Great  God,  King  James  is  gone  ! 

Holy  Mother  Mary,  shield  us, 

Thou  who  erst  didst  lose  thy  Son  ! 

0  the  blackest  day  for  Scotland 
That  she  ever  knew  before  ! 

0  our  King — the  good,  the  noble, 

Shall  we  see  him  never  more? 

Woe  to  us,  and  woe  to  Scotland ! 

0  our  sons,  our  sons  and  men  ! 

Surely  some  have  ’scaped  the  Southron, 
Surely  some  will  come  again  \” 

Till  the  oak  that  fell  last  winter 
Shall  uprear  its  shattered  stem — 

Wives  and  mothers  of  Dunedin — 

Ye  may  look  in  vain  for  them ! 
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But  within  the  Council  Chamber 
All  was  silent  as  the  grave, 

While  the  tempest  of  their  sorrow 
Shook  the  bosoms  of  the  brave. 

Well  indeed  might  they  be  shaken 
With  the  weight  of  such  a  blow  : 

He  was  gone — their  prince,  their  idol, 
Whom  they  loved  and  worshipped  so  ! 

Like  a  knell  of  death  and  judgment 
Rung  from  heaven  by  angel  hand, 

Fell  the  words  of  desolation 
On  the  elders  of  the  land. 

Hoary  heads  were  bowed  and  trembling, 
Withered  hands  were  clasped  and  wrung  j 

Grod  had  left  the  old  and  feeble, 

He  had  ta’en  away  the  young. 

Then  the  Provost  he  uprose, 

And  his  lip  was  ashen  white ; 

But  a  flush  was  on  his  brow, 

And  his  eye  was  full  of  light. 

“  Thou  hast  spoken,  Randolph  Murray, 

Like  a  soldier  stout  and  true ; 

Thou  hast  done  a  deed  of  daring 
Had  been  perilled  but  by  few. 

For  thou  hast  not  shamed  to  face  us, 

Nor  to  speak  thy  ghastly  tale, 

Standing — thou  a  knight  and  captain — 
Here,  alive  within  thy  mail  ! 

Now,  as  my  Glod  shall  judge  me, 

I  hold  it  braver  done, 

Than  hadst  thou  tarried  in  thy  place, 

And  died  above  my  son  ! 

Thou  needst  not  tell  it :  he  is  dead. 

Glod  help  us  all  this  day  ! 

But  speak — how  fought  the  citizens 
Within  the  furious  fray  ? 

For  by  the  might  of  Mary  ! 

’Twere  something  still  to  tell 

That  no  Scottish  foot  went  backward 
When  the  Royal  Lion  fell  !” 

“  No  one  failed  him  !  He  is  keeping 
Royal  state  and  semblance  still ; 

Knight  and  noble  lie  around  him, 

Cold  on  Flodden’s  fatal  hill. 
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Of  the  brave  and  gallant-hearted, 
Whom  you  sent  with  prayers  away, 
Not  a  single  man  departed 
From  his  Monarch  yesterday. 

Had  you  seen  them,  0  my  masters  ! 

When  the  night  began  to  fall, 

And  the  English  spearmen  gathered 
Round  a  grim  and  ghastly  wall ! 

As  the  wolves  in  winter  circle 
Round  the  leaguer  on  the  heath, 

So  the  greedy  foe  glared  upward, 
Panting  still  for  blood  and  death. 
But  a  rampart  rose  before  them, 
Which  the  boldest  dared  not  scale  ; 
Every  stone  a  Scottish  body, 

Every  step  a  corpse  in  mail ! 

And  behind  it  lay  our  Monarch, 
Clenching  still  his  shivered  sword ; 
By  his  side  Montrose  and  Athole, 

At  his  feet  a  Southron  lord. 

All  so  thick  they  lay  together, 

When  the  stars  lit  up  the  sky, 

That  I  knew  not  who  were  stricken, 
Or  who  yet  remained  to  die. 

Few  there  were  when  Surrey  halted, 
And  his  wearied  host  withdrew ; 
None  but  dying  men  around  me. 

When  the  English  trumpet  blew. 
Then  I  stooped  and  took  the  banner, 
As  you  see  it,  from  his  breast, 

And  I  closed  our  hero’s  eyelids, 

And  I  left  him  to  his  rest. 

In  the  mountains  growled  the  thunder, 
As  I  leaped  the  woeful  wall, 

And  the  heavy  clouds  were  settling 
Over  Flodden,  like  a  pall.” 

So  he  ended.  And  the  others 
Cared  not  any  answer  then  ; 

Sitting  silent,  dumb  with  sorrow, 
Sitting  anguish-struck,  like  men 
Who  have  seen  the  roaring  torrent 
Sweep  their  happy  homes  away, 

And  yet  linger  by  the  margin, 

Staring  wildly  on  the  spray. 

But,  without,  the  maddening  tumult 
Waxes  ever  more  and  more, 
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And  the  crowd  of  wailing  women 
Gather  round  the  Council  door. 

Every  dusky  spire  is  ringing 
With  a  dull  and  hollow  knell, 

And  the  Miserere’s  singing 
To  the  tolling  of  the  bell. 

Through  the  streets  the  burghers  hurry, 
Spreading  terror  as  they  go ; 

And  the  rampart’s  thronged  with  watchers 
For  the  coming  of  the  foe. 

From  each  mountain-top  a  pillar 
Streams  into  the  torpid  air, 

Bearing  token  from  the  Border 
That  the  English  host  is  there. 

All  without  is  flight  and  terror, 

All  within  is  woe  and  fear — 

God  protect  thee,  Maiden  City, 

For  thy  latest  hour  is  near  ! 

No!  not  yet,  thou  high  Dunedin  ! 

Shalt  thou  totter  to  thy  fall  j 

Though  thy  bravest  and  thy  strongest 
Are  not  there  to  man  the  wall 

No,  not  yet !  the  ancient  spirit 
Of  our  fathers  hath  not  gone ; 

Take  it  to  thee  as  a  buckler 
Better  far  than  steel  or  stone. 

Oh,  remember  those  who  had  perished 
For  thy  birth -right  at  the  time 

When  to  be  a  Scot  was  treason, 

And  to  side  with  Wallace  crime  ! 

Have  they  not  a  voice  among  us, 

While  their  hallowed  dust  is  here  ? 

Hear  ye  not  a  summons  sounding 
From  each  buried  warrior’s  bier  ? 

Up  ! — they  say — and  keep  the  freedom 
Which  we  won  you  long  ago  : 

Up  !  and  keep  our  graves  unsullied 
From  the  insults  of  the  foe  ! 

Up  !  and  if  ye  cannot  save  them, 

Come  to  us  in  blood  and  fire : 

Midst  the  crash  of  falling  turrets 
Let  the  last  of  Scots  expire  ! 

Still  the  bells  are  tolling  fiercely, 

And  the  cry  comes  louder  in  ; 
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Mothers  wailing  for  their  children, 

Sisters  for  their  slaughtered  kin. 

All  is  terror  and  disorder; 

Till  the  Provost  rises  up, 

Calm  as  though  he  had  not  tasted 
Of  the  fell  and  bitter  cup. 

All  so  stately  from  his  sorrow, 

Rose  the  old  undaunted  chief, 

That  you  had  not  deemed,  to  see  him, 

His  was  more  than  common  grief. 

“  Rouse  ye,  Sirs  !”  he  said;  “  we  may  not 
Longer  mourn  for  what  is  done  ; 

If  our  King  be  taken  from  us, 

We  are  left  to  guard  his  son. 

We  have  sworn  to  keep  the  city 
From  the  foe,  whate’er  they  be, 

And  the  oath  that  we  have  taken 
Never  shall  be  broke  by  me. 

Death  is  nearer  to  us,  brethren, 

Than  it  seemed  to  those  who  died, 
Fighting  yesterday  at  Flodden, 

By  their  lord  and  master’s  side. 

Let  us  meet  it  then  in  patience, 

Not  in  terror  or  in  fear ; 

Though  our  hearts  are  bleeding  yonder, 
Let  our  souls  be  steadfast  here. 

Up,  and  rouse  ye  !  Time  is  fleeting, 

And  we  yet  have  much  to  do; 

Up  !  and  haste  ye  through  the  city, 

Stir  the  burghers  stout  and  true  ! 
Gather  all  our  scattered  people, 

Fling  the  banner  out  once  more, — 
Randolph  Murray!  do  thou  bear  it, 

As  it  erst  was  borne  before  : 

Never  Scottish  heart  will  leave  it, 

When  they  see  their  Monarch’s  gore  ! 

“  Let  them  cease  that  dismal  knelling  ! 

It  is  time  enough  to  ring, 

When  the  fortress-strength  of  Scotland 
Stoops  to  ruin  like  its  King. 

Let  the  bells  be  kept  for  warning, 

Not  for  terror  or  alarm  ; 

When  they  next  are  heard  to  thunder, 
Let  each  man  and  stripling  arm. 
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Bid  the  women  leave  their  wailing — 

Do  they  think  that  woeful  strain, 
From  the  bloody  heaps  of  Flodden, 

Can  redeem  their  dearest  slain  ? 

Bid  them  cease, — or  rather  hasten 
To  the  churches  every  one  ; 

There  to  pray  to  Mary  Mother, 

And  to  her  anointed  Son, 

That  the  thunderbolt  above  us 
May  not  fall  in  ruin  yet ; 

That  in  fire  and  blood  and  rapine 
Scotland’s  glory  may  not  set. 

Let  them  pray, — for  never  women 
Stood  in  need  of  such  a  prayer  ! — 
England’s  yeoman  shall  not  find  them 
Clinging  to  the  altars  there. 

No  !  if  we  are  doomed  to  perish, 

Man  and  maiden,  let  us  fall, 

And  a  common  gulf  of  ruin 
Open  wide  to  whelm  us  all ! 

Never  shall  the  ruthless  spoiler 
Lay  his  hot  insulting  hand 
On  the  sisters  of  our  heroes, 

While  we  bear  a  torch  or  brand ! 

Up  !  and  rouse  ye,  then  my  brothers, — 
But  when  next  ye  hear  the  bell 
Sounding  forth  the  sullen  summons 
That  may  be  our  funeral  knell, 

Once  more  let  us  meet  together, 

Once  more  see  each  other’s  face  ; 
Then  like  men  that  need  not  tremble, 
Go  to  our  appointed  place. 

God,  our  Father,  will  not  fail  us, 

In  that  last  tremendous  hour — 

If  all  other  bulwarks  crumble, 

He  will  be  our  strength  and  tower  : 
Though  the  ramparts  rock  beneath  us, 
And  the  walls  go  crashing  down, 
Though  the  roar  of  conflagration 
Bellow  o’er  the  sinking  town  ; 

There  is  yet  one  place  of  shelter, 
Where  the  foeman  cannot  come, 
Where  the  summons  never  sounded 
Of  the  trumpet  or  the  drum. 

There  again  we’ll  meet  our  children, 
Who,  on  Flodden’s  trampled  sod, 
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For  their  king  and  for  their  country 
Rendered  up  their  souls  to  God. 
There  shall  we  find  rest  and  refuge, 
With  our  dear  departed  brave; 
And  the  ashes  of  the  city 
Be  our  universal  grave  !” 


LA  PARISIENNE. — Casimir  Delavigne. 

Gallant  nation  !  now  before  you 
Freedom,  beckoning  onward,  stands! 

Let  no  tyrant’s  sway  be  o’er  you, — 

Wrest  the  sceptre  from  his  hands  ! 

Paris  gave  the  general  cry: 

Glory,  Fame,  and  Liberty ! 

Speed,  warrior,  speed, 

Though  thousands  bleed, 

Pierced  by  the  leaden  ball,  or  crushed  by  thundering  steed 
Conquest  waits, — your  foemen  die  ! 

Keep  your  serried  ranks  in  order; 

Sons  of  France,  your  country  calls ! 

Gory  hecatombs  accord  her, — 

Well  she  merits  each  who  falls  ! 

Happy  day  !  the  general  cry 
Echoed  naught  but  Liberty  ! 

Speed,  warrior,  speed, 

Though  thousands  bleed, 

Pierced  by  the  leaden  ball,  or  crushed  by  thundering  steed 
Conquest  waits, — your  foemen  die  ! 

Vain  the  shot  may  sweep  along  you, 

Ranks  of  warriors  now  displayed  ! 

Youthful  generals  are  among  you, 

By  the  great  occasion  made ! 

Happy  day  !  the  general  cry 
Echoed  naught  but  Liberty! 

Speed,  warriors,  speed, 

Though  thousands  bleed, 

Pierced  by  the  leaden  ball,  or  crushed  by  thundering  steed 
Conquest  waits, — your  foemen  die ! 

Foremost,  who  the  Carlist  lances 
With  the  banner-stalf  has  met  ? 

Freedom’s  votary  advances, 

Venerable  Lafayette! 
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Happy  day  !  the  general  cry 
Echoed  nought  but  Liberty ! 

Speed,  warriors,  speed, 

Though  thousands  bleed, 

Pierced  by  the  leaden  ball,  or  crushed  by  thundering  steed ! 
Conquest  waits, — your  foemen  die  ! 

Triple  dyes  again  combining, 

See  the  squadrons  onward  go ! 

In  the  country’s  heaven  shining, 

Mark  the  various-colored  bow  ! 

Happy  day  !  the  general  cry 
Echoed  naught  but  Liberty  ! 

Speed,  warriors,  speed, 

Though  thousands  bleed, 

Pierced  by  the  leaden  ball,  or  crushed  by  thundering  steed  t 
Conquest  waits, — your  foemen  die  ! 

Heroes  of  that  banner  gleaming, 

Ye,  who  bore  it  in  the  fray, — 

Orleans’  troops  !  your  blood  was  streaming, 

Freely  on  that  fatal  day  ! 

From  the  page  of  history 
We  have  learned  the  general  cry! 

Speed,  warriors,  speed, 

Though  thousands  bleed, 

Pierced  by  the  leaden  ball,  or  crushed  by  thundering  steed ! 
Conquest  waits, — your  foemen  die! 

Muffled  drum,  thy  music  lonely 
Answers  to  the  mourner’s  sighs ! 

Laurels,  for  the  valiant  only, 

Ornament  their  obsequies ! 

Sacred  fane  of  Liberty, 

Let  their  memories  never  die ! 

Bear  to  his  grave 
Each  warrior  brave 

Who  fell  in  Freedom’s  cause,  his  country’s  rights  to  save, 
Crowned  with  fame  and  victory ! 


MEN  OF  ENGLAND. — Thomas  Campbell. 

Men  of  England  !  who  inherit 

Rights  that  cost  your  sires  their  blood  ! 
Men  whose  undegenerate  spirit 

Has  been  proved  on  field  and  flood : — 
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By  the  foes  you’ve  fought  uncounted, 
By  the  glorious  deeds  you’ve  done, 

Trophies  captured — breaches  mounted, 
Navies  conquex-ed — kingdoms  won  ! 

Yet,  remember,  England  gathers 

Hence  but  fruitless  wreaths  of  fame, 

If  the  freedom  of  your  fathers 
Glow  not  in  your  hearts  the  same 

What  are  monuments  of  bravery, 
Where  no  public  virtues  bloom  ? 

What  avail,  in  lands  of  slavery, 
Trophied  temples,  arch,  and  tomb  ? 

Pageants  ! — Let  the  world  revere  us, 
For  our  people’s  rights  and  laws, 

And  the  breasts  of  civic  heroes 
Bared  in  Freedom’s  holy  cause. 

Yours  are  Hampden’s,  Bussell’s  glory, 
Sidney’s  matchless  shade  is  yours, — 

Martyrs  in  heroic  story, 

Worth  a  hundred  Agincourts  ! 

We’re  the  sons  of  sires  that  baffled 
Crowned  and  mitred  tyranny  ; — 

They  defied  the  field  and  scaffold 
For  their  birthrights — so  will  we  ! 


BATTLE  OF  WARSA  W.— Thomas  Campbell. 

Oh  !  sacred  Truth  !  thy  triumph  ceased  awhile, 

And  Hope,  thy  sister,  ceased  with  thee  to  smile, 
When  leagued  Oppression  poured  to  Northern  wars 
Her  whiskered  pandours,  and  her  fierce  hussars, 
Waved  her  dread  standard  to  the  breeze  of  morn, 
Pealed  her  loud  drum,  and  twanged  her  trumpet-horn 
Tumultuous  horror  brooded  o’er  her  van 
Presaging  wrath  to  Poland — and  to  man  ! 

W  arsajW^Gpj)  champion,  from  her  height  surveyed, 
Wide  o’er  tFe  fields  a  waste  of  ruin  laid, — 

Oh  !  Heaven  !  hemried,  my  bleeding  country  save, — 
Is  th^rfe'-wi^hwad on  high  to  shield  the  brave  ? 

Yet,  though  destruction'  sweep  these  lovely  plains, 
Rise,  fefb^AUibn'diCiitiarbuntry  yet  remains  ! 
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By  that  dread  name,  we  wave  the  sword  on  high  ! 

And  swear  for  her  to  live  ! — with  her  to  die  ! 

He  said,  and  on  the  rampart  heights  arrayed 
His  trusty  warriors,  few,  but  undismayed ; 

Firm-paced  and  slow,  a  horrid  front  they  form, 

Still  as  the  breeze,  but  dreadful  as  the  storm  ; 

Low  murmuring  sounds  along  their  banners  fly, 
Kevenge  or  death, — the  watchword  and  reply, — 

Then  pealed  the  notes,  omnipotent  to  charm, 

And  the  loud  tocsin  tolled  their  last  alarm  ! — 

In  vain,  alas  !  in  vain,  ye  gallant  few  ! 

From  rank  to  rank  your  volley’d  thunder  flew : — 

Oh,  bloodiest  picture  in  the  book  of  Time, 

Sarmatia  fell,  unwept,  without  a  crime ; 

Found  not  a  generous  friend,  a  pitying  foe, 

Strength  in  her  arms,  nor  mercy  in  her  woe  ! 

Dropped  from  her  nerveless  grasp  the  shattered  spear, 
Closed  her  bright  eye,  and  curbed  her  high  career; — 
Hope,  for  a  season,  bade  the  world  farewell, 

And  Freedom  shrieked  as  Kosciusko  fell ! 

The  sun  went  down,  nor  ceased  the  carnage  there, 
Tumultuous  murder  shook  the  midnight  air — 

On  Prague’s  proud  arch  the  fires  of  ruin  glow, 

His  blood-dyed  waters  murmuring  far  below ; 

The  storm  prevails,  the  rampart  yields  away, 

Bursts  the  wild  cry  of  horror  and  dismay ! 

Hark  !  as  the  smouldering  piles  with  thunder  fall, 

A  thousand  shrieks  for  hopeless  mercy  call ! 

Earth  shook — red  meteors  flashed  along  the  sky, 

And  conscious  Nature  shuddered  at  the  cry  ! 

O  righteous  Heaven  !  ere  Freedom  found  a  grave, 
Why  slept  the  sword  omnipotent  to  save  ? 

Where  was  thine  arm,  0  Vengeance  !  where  thy  rod, 
That  smote  the  foes  of  Zion  and  of  God ; 

That  crushed  proud  Ammon,  when  his  iron  car 
Was  yoked  in  wrath,  and  thundered  from  afar? 
Where  was  the  storm  that  slumbered  till  the  host 
Of  blood-stained  Pharaoh  left  their  trembling  coast ; 
Then  bade  the  deep  in  wild  commotion  .flow, 

And  heaved  an  ocean  on  their  march  below  ? 

Departed  spirits  of  the  mighty  dead  ! 

Ye  that  at  Marathon  and  Leuctra  bled  ! 
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Friends  of  the  world  !  restore  your  swords  to  man, 
Fight  in  his  sacred  cause,  and  lead  the  van  ! 

Yet  for  Sarmatia’s  tears  of  blood  atone, 

And  make  her  arm  puissant  as  your  own  ! 

Oh!  once  again  to  Freedom’s  cause  return, 

The  patriot  Tell — the  Bruce  of  Bannockburn ! 


DEGENERACY  OF  MODERN  GREECE.— Lord  Byron. 

The  Isles  of  Greece,  the  Isles  of  Greece ! 

Where  burning  Sappho  loved  and  sung, 

Where  grew  the  arts  of  war  and  peace, 

Where  Delos  rose  and  Phoebus  sprung ! 

Eternal  summer  gilds  them  yet, 

But  all,  except  their  sun,  is  set. 

The  mountains  look  on  Marathon, 

And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea; 

And,  musing  there  an  hour  alone, 

I  dreamed  that  Greece  might  still  be  free ; 

For,  standing  on  the  Persian’s  grave, 

I  could  not  deem  myself  a  slave. 

A  King  sat  on  the  rocky  brow 

Which  looks  o’er  sea-born  Salamis ; 

And  ships,  by  thousands,  lay  below, 

And  men  and  nations — all  were  his  ! 

He  counted  them  at  break  of  day, — 

And  when  the  sun  set,  where  were  they  ? 

And  where  are  they  ?  and  where  art  thou 
My  country  ?  On  thy  voiceless  shore 
The  heroic  lay  is  tuneless  now, — 

The  heroic  bosom  beats  no  more ! 

And  must  thy  lyre,  so  long  divine, 

Degenerate  into  hands  like  mine  ? 

You  have  the  Pyrrhic  dance  as  yet ; 

Where  is  the  Pyrrhic  phalanx  gone  ? 

Of  two  such  lessons,  why  forget 
The  nobler  and  the  manlier  one  ? 

You  have  the  letters  Cadmus  gave, — 

Think  ye  he  meant  them  for  a  slave  ? 

’Tis  something,  iu  the  dearth  of  fame, 

Though  linked  among  a  fettered  race, 
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To  feel,  at  least,  a  patriot’s  shame, 

Even  as  I  sing,  suffuse  my  face ; 

For  what  is  left  the  poet  here  ? 

For  Greeks,  a  blush, — for  Greece,  a  tear ! 

Must  we  but  weep  o’er  days  more  blest  ? 

Must  we  but  blush  ?  Our  fathers  bled, 
Earth  !  render  back  from  out  thy  breast 
A  remnant  of  our  Spartan  dead ! 

Of  the  three  hundred,  grant  but  three, 

To  make  a  new  Thermopylae  ! 

What !  silent  still  ?  and  silent  all  ? 

Ah  !  no  : — the  voices  of  the  dead 
Sound  like  a  distant  torrent’s  fall, 

And  answer,  “  Let  one  living  head, 

But  one  arise, — we  come,  WE  come  !” 

’Tis  but  the  living  who  are  dumb. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  DYING.— Captain  Dowling. 

We  meet  ’neath  the  sounding  rafter, 

And  the  walls  around  are  bare ; 

As  they  shout  to  our  peals  of  laughter 
It  seems  that  the  dead  are  there. 

But  stand  to  our  glasses,  steady ! 

We  drink  to  our  comrades’  eyes  : 

Quaff  a  cup  to  the  dead  already ; 

And  hurrah  for  the  next  that  dies! 

Not  here  are  the  goblets  glowing, 

Not  here  is  the  vintage  sweet : 

’Tis  cold,  as  our  hearts  are  growing, 

And  dark  as  the  doom  we  meet. 

But  stand  to  your  glasses,  steady ! 

And  soon  shall  our  pulses  rise : 

A  cup  to  the  dead  already; 

Hurrah  for  the  next  that  dies  ! 

Not  a  sigh  for  the  lot  that  darkles, 

Not  a  tear  for  the  friends  that  sink; 

We’ll  fall,  mid  the  wine-cup’s  sparkles, 

As  mute  as  the  wine  we  drink. 

So,  stand  to  your  glasses,  steady ! 

’Tis  this  that  the  respite  buys  : 

One  cup  to  the  dead  already ; 

Hurrah  for  the  next  that  dies  ! 
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Time  was  when  we  frowned  at  others; 

We  thought  we  were  wiser  then : 

Ha!  ha!  let  those  think  of  their  mothers 
Who  hope  to  see  them  again  ! 

No  !  stand  to  your  glasses,  steady  ! 

The  thoughtless  are  here  the  wise : 

A  cup  to  the  dead  already ;  • 

Hurrah  for  the  next  that  dies  ! 

There’s  many  a  hand  that’s  shaking ; 

There’s  many  a  cheek  that’s  sunk ; 

But  soon,  though  our  hearts  are  breaking, 
They’ll  burn  with  the  wine  we’ve  drunk 
So,  stand  to  your  glasses,  steady ! 

’Tis  here  the  revival  lies  : 

A  cup  to  the  dead  already  ! 

Hurrah  for  the  next  that  dies  ! 

There’s  a  mist  on  the  glass  congealing  : 

’Tis  the  hurricane’s  fiery  breath  ; 

And  thus  does  the  warmth  of  feeling 
Turn  ice  in  the  grasp  of  Death. 

No  !  stand  to  your  glasses,  steady  ! 

For  a  moment  the  vapor  flies  : 

A  cup  to  the  dead  already ; 

Hurrah  for  the  next  that  dies  ! 

Who  dreads  to  the  dust  returning  ? 

Who  shrinks  from  the  sable  shore, 
Where  the  high  and  haughty  yearning 
Of  the  soul  shall  sing  no  more  ? 

Ho  !  stand  to  your  glasses,  steady  ! 

The  world  is  a  world  of  lies  : 

A  cup  to  the  dead  already; 

Hurrah  for  the  next  that  dies  ! 

Cut  off  from  the  land  that  bore  us, 
Betrayed  by  the  land  we  find, 

Where  the  brightest  have  gone  before  us, 
And  the  dullest  remain  behind  ! 

Stand,  stand  to  your  glasses,  steady ! 

’Tis  all  we  have  left  to  prize  : 

A  cup  to  the  dead  already, 

And  hurrah  for  the  next  that  dies  ! 
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NAPOLEON’S  MIDNIGHT  REVIEW.—  Translated  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  of  Baron  Von  Zeblitz  by  Clarence  Manuan. 

When  the  midnight  hour  is  come, 

The  drummer  forsakes  his  tomb, 

And  marches,  beating  his  phantom-drum 
To  and  fro  through  the  ghastly  gloom. 

He  plies  the  drumsticks  twain 
With  fleshless  fingers  pale, 

And  beats  and  beats  again  and  again, 

A  long  and  dreary  Reveille. 

Like  the  voice  of  abysmal  waves 
Resounds  its  unearthly  tone, 

Till  the  dead  old  soldiers,  long  in  their  graves, 

Awaken  through  every  zone. 

And  the  slain  in  the  land  of  the  Hun, 

And  the  frozen  in  the  icy  North, 

And  those  who  under  the  burning  sun 
Of  Italy  sleep,  come  forth. 

And  they  whose  bones  longwhile 
Lie  bleaching  in  Syrian  sands, 

And  the  slumbei-s  under  the  reeds  of  the  Nile, 

Arise  with  arms  in  their  hands. 

And  at  midnight,  in  his  sh'roud, 

The  trumpeter  leaves  his  tomb, 

And  blows  a  blast  long,  deep  and  loud, 

As  he  rides  through  the  ghastly  gloom. 

And  the  yellow  moonlight  shines 
On  the  old  imperial  Dragoons; 

And  the  Cuirassiers  they  form  in  lines, 

And  the  Carabineers  in  platoons. 

At  a  signal  the  ranks  unsheathe 
Their  weapons  in  rear  and  van  ; 

But  they  scarcely  appear  to  speak  or  breathe, 

And  their  features  are  sad  and  wan. 

And  when  midnight  robes  the  sky, 

The  Emperor  leaves  his  tomb, 

And  rides  along,  surrounded  by 

His  shadowy  staff  through  the  gloom. 
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A  silver  star  so  bright, 

Is  glittering  on  his  breast ; 

In  an  uniform  of  blue  and  white 

And  a  gray  camp-frock  he  is  dressed. 

The  moonbeams  shine  afar 

On  the  various  marshalled  groups, 

And  the  man  with  the  glittering  silver  star 
Rides  forth  to  see  his  troops. 

And  the  dead  battalions  all 

Go  again  through  their  exercise, 

Till  the  moon  withdraws,  and  a  gloomier  pall 
Of  blackness  wraps  the  skies. 

Then  around  the  chief  once  more 
The  Generals  and  Marshals  throng ; 

And  he  whispers  a  word  oft  heard  before 
In  the  ear  of  the  aide-de-camp. 

In  files  the  troops  advance, 

And  then  are  no  longer  seen, 

The  challenging  watchward  given  is  “  France 
The  answer  is  “  Sainte  Helene.” 

And  this  is  the  Grand  Review, 

Which  at  midnight  on  the  wolds, 

If  popular  tales  may  pass  for  true, 

The  buried  Emperor  holds. 


LOVE  OF  COUNTRY  AND  OF  HOME.— James  Montgomery. 

There  is  a  land,  of  every  land  the  pride, 

Beloved  by  heaven  o’er  all  the  world  beside, 

Where  brighter  suns  dispense  serener  light, 

And  milder  moons  imparadise  the  night — 

A  land  of  beauty,  virtue,  valor,  truth, 

Time-tutored  age,  and  love-exalted  youth. 

The  wandering  mariner,  whose  eye  explores 
The  wealthiest  isles,  the  most  enchanting  shores, 

Views  not  a  realm  so  beautiful  and  fair, 

Nor  breathes  the  spirit  of  a  purer  air  ; 

In  every  clime,  the  magnet  of  his  soul, 

Touched  by  remembrance,  trembles  to  that  pole; 

For,  in  this  land  of  heaven’s  peculiar  grace, 

The  heritage  of  nature’s  noblest  race, 
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There  is  a  spot  of  earth  supremely  blest, 

A  dearer,  sweeter  spot  than  all  the  rest, 

Where  man,  creation’s  tyrant,  casts  aside 
His  sword  and  sceptre,  pageantry  and  pride, 

While  in  his  softened  looks  benignly  blend 
The  sire,  the  son,  the  husband,  brother,  friend. 

Here  woman  reigns ;  the  mother,  daughter,  wife, 
Strews  with  fresh  flowers  the  narrow  way  of  life 
In  the  clear  heaven  of  her  delightful  eye, 

An  angel-guard  of  loves  and  graces  lie ; 

Around  her  knees  domestic  duties  meet, 

And  fireside  pleasures  gambol  at  her  feet. 

“Where  shall  that  land,  that  spot  of  earth  be  found?” 
Art  thou  a  man,  a  patriot  ?  look  around  ; 

Oh  !  thou  shalt  find,  howe’er  thy  footsteps  roam, 

That  land  thy  country,  and  that  spot  thy  home. 


BORDER  BALLAD. — Sir  Walter  Scott. 

March,  march,  Ettrick  and  Teviotdale, 

Why  the  deil  dinna  ye  march  forward  in  order  ? 
March,  march,  Eskdale  and  Liddesdale, 

All  the  Blue  Bonnets  are  bound  for  the  Border. 
Many  a  banner  spread, 

Flutters  above  your  head, 

Many  a  crest  that  is  famous  in  story. 

Mount  and  make  ready,  then, 

Sons  of  the  mountain  glen, 

Fight  for  the  Queen  and  our  old  Scottish  glory. 

Come  from  the  hills  where  your  hirsels  are  grazing, 
Come  from  the  glen  of  the  buck  and  the  roe  ; 
Come  to  the  crag  where  the  beacon  is  blazing, 
Come  with  the  buckler,  the  lance,  and  the  bow. 
Trumpets  are  sounding, 

War-steeds  are  bounding, 

Stand  to  your  arms  and  march  in  good  order, 
England  shall  many  a  day 
Tell  of  the  bloody  fray, 

When  the  Blue  Bonnets  come  over  the  Border. 
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BALAKLAVA. — Alexander  Smith. 

0  THE  charge  at  Balaklava ! 

O  that  rash  and  fatal  charge  ! 

Never  was  a  fiercer,  braver, 

Than  that  charge  at  Balaklava, 

On  the  battle’s  bloody  marge  ! 

All  the  day  the  Russian  columns, 

Fortress  huge,  and  blazing  banks, 
Poured  their  dread  destructive  volumes 
On  the  French  and  English  ranks, — 
On  the  gallant  allied  ranks  ! 

Earth  and  sky  seemed  rent  asunder 
By  the  loud  incessant  thunder  ! 

When  a  strange  but  stern  command — 
Needless,  heedless,  rash  command — - 
Came  to  Lucan’s  little  band, — 

Scarce  six  hundred  men  and  horses 
Of  those  vast  contending  forces  : — 

“  England’s  lost  unless  you  save  her  ! 
Charge  the  pass  at  Balaklava  !” 

0  that  rash  and  fatal  charge, 

On  the  battle’s  bloody  marge  ! 

Far  away  the  Russian  Eagles 

Soar  o’er  smoking  hill  and  dell, 

And  their  hordes,  like  howling  beagles, 

Dense  and  countless,  round  them  yell! 
Thundering  cannon,  deadly  mortar, 

Sweep  the  field  in  every  quarter ! 

^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Here  behold  the  Gallic  Lilies — 

Stout  St.  Louis’  golden  Lilies — 

Float  as  erst  at  old  Ramillies  ! 

And  beside  them,  lo  !  the  Lion  ! 

With  her  Trophied  Cross,  is  flying ! 
Glorious  standards — shall  they  waver 
On  the  field  of  Balaklava  ? 

No,  by  Heavens  !  at  that  command — 
Sudden,  rash,  but  stern  command — 
Charges  Lucan’s  little  band  ! 

Brave  Six  Hundred  !  lo  !  they  charge, 
On  the  battle’s  bloody  marge  ! 

Down  yon  deep  and  skirted  valley, 

Where  the  crowded  cannon  play, — 
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Where  the  Czar’s  fierce  cohorts  rally, 
Cossack,  Calmuck,  savage  Kalli, — 

Down  that  gorge  they  swept  away ! 
Down  that  new  Thermopylae, 

Flashing  swords  and  helmets  see ! 
Underneath  the  iron  shower, 

To  the  brazen  cannon’s  jaws, 
Heedless  of  their  deadly  power, 

Press  they  without  fear  or  pause, — 
To  the  very  cannon’s  jaws! 

Grallant  Nolan,  brave  as  Roland 
At  the  field  of  Roncesvalles, 

Dashes  down  the  fatal  valley, 
Dashes  on  the  bolt  of  death, 

Shouting  with  his  latest  breath, 

“  Charge,  then,  gallants  !  do  not  waver, 
Charge  the  pass  at  Balaklava  !” 

0  that  rash  and  fatal  charge, 

On  the  battle’s  bloody  marge  ! 

Now  the  bolts  of  volleyed  thunder 
Rend  that  little  band  asunder, 

Steed  and  rider  wildly  screaming, 
Screaming  wildly,  sink  away; 

Late  so  proudly,  proudly  gleaming, 

Now  but  lifeless  clods  of  clay, — 
Now  but  bleeding  clods  of  clay  ! 

^  ^  ^ 

Yet  your  remnant,  brave  Six  Hundred, 
Presses  onward,  onward,  onward, 

Till  they  storm  the  bloody  pass, — 
Till,  like  brave  Leonidas, 

They  storm  the  deadly  pass  ! 
Sabring  Cossack,  Calmuck,  Kalli, 

In  that  wild  shot-rended  valley, — 
Drenched  with  fire  and  blood,  like  lava, 
Awful  pass  at  Balaklava  ! 

0  that  rash  and  fatal  charge, 

On  that  battle’s  bloody  marge  ! 

For  now  Russia’s  rallied  forces, 
Swarming  hordes  of  Cossack  horses, 
Trampling  o’er  the  reeking  corses, 

Drive  the  thinned  assailants  back, 
Drive  the  feeble  remnant  back, 

O’er  their  late  heroic  track  ! 
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Vain,  alas  !  now  rent  and  sundered, 

Vain  your  struggles,  brave  Two  Hundred! 
Thrice  your  number  lie  asleep, 

In  that  valley  dark  and  deep. 

Weak  and  wounded  you  retire 
From  that  hurricane  of  fire, — 

That  tempestuous  storm  of  fire, — 

But  no  soldiers,  firmer,  braver, 

Ever  trod  the  field  of  fame 
Than  the  Knights  of  Balaklava, — 

Honor  to  each  hero’s  name  ! 

Yet  their  country  long  shall  mourn 
For  her  rank  so  rashly  shorn, — 

So  gallantly,  but  madly  shorn 

In  that  fierce  and  fatal  charge, 

On  the  battle’s  bloody  marge. 


THE  MIDNIGHT  REVIEW.— ms.  C.  Von  Zedlitz. 

At  midnight  from  his  grave 
The  drummer  woke  and  rose. 

And,  beating  loud  the  drum, 

Forth  on  his  errand  goes. 

Stirred  by  his  fleshless  arms, 

The  drumsticks  rise  and  fall ; 

He  beats  the  loud  retreat, 

Reveille  and  roll-call. 

So  strangely  rolls  that  drum, 

So  deep  it  echoes  round, 

Old  soldiers  in  their  graves 
To  life  start  at  the  sound  : 

Both  they  in  farthest  North, 

Stiff  in  the  ice  that  lay, 

And  they  who  warm  repose 
Beneath  Italian  clay : 

Below  the  mud  of  Nile, 

And  ’neath  the  Arabian  sand, 

Their  burial-place  they  quit, 

And  soon  to  arms  they  stand. 

And  at  midnight  from  his  grave 
The  trumpeter  arose, 
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And,  mounted  on  his  horse, 

A  loud,  shrill  blast  he  blows. 

On  airy  coursers  then 
The  cavalry  are  seen, 

Old  squadrons,  erst  renowned, 

Gory  and  gashed,  I  ween. 

Beneath  the  casque,  their  skulls 
Smile  grim,  and  proud  their  air, 

As  in  their  bony  hands 

Their  long,  sharp  swords  they  bare. 

And  at  midnight  from  his  tomb 
The  chief  awoke  and  rose, 

And,  followed  by  his  staff, 

With  slow  steps  on  he  goes. 

A  little  hat  he  wears, 

A  coat  quite  plain  has  he, 

A  little  sword  for  arms 
At  his  left  side  hangs  free. 

O’er  the  vast  plain  the  moon 
A  paly  lustre  threw  : 

The  man  with  the  little  hat 
The  troops  goes  to  review. 

The  ranks  present  their  arms, 

Deep  rolls  the  drum  the  while  ; 

Recovering  then,  the  troops 
Before  the  chief  defile. 

Captains  and  generals  round 
In  circles  formed  appear ; 

The  chief  to  the  first  a  word 
Now  whispers  in  his  ear. 

The  word  goes  round  the  ranks, 
Resounds  along  the  line ; 

That  word  they  give  is, — France  / 
The  answer, — Saint  Hilbne  l 

’Tis  there,  at  midnight  hour, 

The  grand  review,  they  say 

Is  by  dead  Caesar  held, 

In  the  Champ s-Elysies  ! 
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SWORD-SONG. — Karl  Theodor  Korn*,b. 

“  Sword  at  my  left  side  gleaming  ! 
Why  is  thy  keen  glance  beaming, 

So  fondly  bent  on  mine  ? 

I  love  that  smile  of  thine  ! 

Hurrah !” 

“  Borne  by  a  trooper  daring, 

My  looks  his  fire-glance  wearing, 

I  arm  a  freeman’s  hand  : 

This  well  delights  thy  brand  ! 

Hurrah  ! 

“  Ay,  good  sword  !  Free  I  wear  thee; 
And,  true  heart’s  love,  I  bear  thee, 
Betrothed  one,  at  my  side, 

As  my  dear,  chosen  bride  ! 

Hurrah!” 


“  To  thee  till  death  united, 

Thy  steel’s  bright  life  is  plighted ; 
Ah,  were  my  love  but  tried  ! 
When  wilt  thou  wed  thy  bride  ? 

Hurrah !” 

“  The  trumpet’s  festal  warning 
Shall  hail  our  bridal  morning ; 

When  loud  the  cannon  chide, 
Then  clasp  I  my  loved  bride  ! 

Hurrah !” 

“  0,  joy,  when  thine  arms  hold  me ! 
I  pine  until  they  fold  me. 

Come  to  me  !  bridegroom,  come  ! 
Thine  is  my  maiden  bloom. 

Hurrah !” 

“  Why,  in  thy  sheath  upspringing, 
Thou  wild,  dear  steel,  art  ringing  ? 
Why  clanging  with  delight, 

So  eager  for  the  fight  ? 

Hurrah  !” 

“Well  may  thy  scabbard  rattle, 
Trooper,  I  pant  for  battle  ; 

Right  eager  for  the  fight, 

I  clang  with  wild  delight. 

Hurrah  !” 
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“  Why  thus,  my  love,  forth  creeping  ? 
Stay  in  thy  chamber  sleeping; 

Wait,  still,  i’  th’  narrow  room; 

Soon  for  my  bride  I  come. 

Hurrah !” 

“  Keep  me  not  longer  pining! 

0,  for  Love’s  garden  shining 
With  roses,  bleeding  red, 

And  blooming  with  the  dead  ! 

Hurrah !” 

“  Come  from  thy  sheath,  then,  treasure! 
Thou  trooper’s  true  eye-pleasure  ! 

Come  forth,  my  good  sword,  come ! 
Enter  thy  father-home  ! 

Hurrah !” 

“  Ha !  in  the  free  air  glancing, 

How  brave  this  bridal  dancing  ! 

How,  in  the  sun’s  glad  beams, 
Bride-like  thy  bright  steel  gleams  ! 

Hurrah !” 

Come  on,  ye  German  horsemen  ! 

Come  on,  ye  valiant  Norsemen  ! 

Swells  not  your  heart’s  warm  tide  ? 
Clasp  each  in  hand  his  bride  ! 

Hurrah ! 

Once  at  your  left  side  sleeping, 

Scarce  her  veiled  glance  forth  peeping  j 
Now,  wedded  with  your  right, 

God  plights  your  bride  i’  th’  light. 

Hurrah ! 

Then  press,  with  warm  caresses, 

Close  lips,  and  bridal  kisses, 

Your  steel; — curse  be  his  head 
Who  fails  the  bride  he  wed  ! 

Hurrah  ! 

Now  till  your  swords  flash,  flinging 
Clear  sparks  forth,  wave  them  singing  ; 
Day  dawns  for  bridal  pride  ; 

Hurrah,  thou  Iron  bride  ! 

Hurrah  ! 
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THE  MARSEILLES  HYMN.— Rouget  de  L’Isle. 

Ye  sons  of  freedom,  wake  to  glory  ! 

Hark  !  hark  !  what  myriads  bid  you  rise  ! 
Your  children,  wives,  and  grandsires  hoary, 
Behold  their  tears  and  hear  their  cries. 

Shall  hateful  tyrants,  mischiefs  breeding, 

With  hireling  hosts,  a  ruffian  band, 

Affright  and  desolate  the  land, 

While  peace  and  liberty  lie  bleeding  ? 

To  arms  !  to  arms  !  ye  brave  ! 

Th’  avenging  sword  unsheath  : 

March  on  !  march  on  !  all  hearts  resolved 
On  victory  or  death. 

Now,  now,  the  dangerous  storm  is  rolling, 

Which  treacherous  kings  confederate  raise ; 
The  dogs  of  war,  let  loose,  are  howling, 

And  lo  !  our  fields  and  cities  blaze ; 

And  shall  we  basely  view  the  ruin, 

While  lawless  force  with  guilty  stride, 

Spreads  desolation  far  and  wide, 

With  crimes  and  blood  his  hands  imbruing? 

To  arms  !  to  arms  !  ye  brave,  &c. 

With  luxury  and  pride  surrounded, 

The  vile,  insatiate  despots  dare 
(Their  thirst  of  power  and  gold  unbounded), 

To  mete  and  vend  the  light  and  air. 

Like  beasts  of  burden  would  they  load  us, 

Like  gods  would  bid  their  slaves  adore; 

But  man  is  man,  and  who  is  more  ? 

Then  shall  they  longer  lash  and  goad  us  ? 

To  arms  1  to  arms  !  ye  brave,  &c. 

O  Liberty,  can  man  resign  thee, 

Once  having  felt  thy  generous  flame  ? 

Can  dungeons,  bolts,  or  bars  confine  thee  ? 

Or  whips  thy  noble  spirit  tame  ? 

Too  long  tbe  world  has  wept,  bewailing 
That  falsehood’s  dagger  tyrants  wield  ; 

But  freedom  is  our  sword  and  shield, 

And  all  their  arts  are  unavailing. 

To  arms  !  to  arms  !  ye  brave,  &c. 
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BATTLE  OF  THE  BALTIC.— Thomas  Campbell. 

Of  Nelson  and  the  North 

Sing  the  glorious  day’s  renown, 

When  to  battle  fierce  came  forth 
All  the  might  of  Denmark’s  crown, 

And  her  arms  along  the  deep  proudly  shone ; 

By  each  gun  the  lighted  brand, 

In  a  bold  determined  hand, 

And  the  Prince  of  all  the  land 
Led  them  on. — 

Like  leviathans  afloat, 

Lay  their  bulwarks  on  the  brine ; 

While  the  sign  of  battle  flew 
On  the  lofty  British  line  : 

It  was  ten  of  April  morn  by  the  chime 
As  they  drifted  on  their  path, 

There  was  silence  deep  as  death ; 

And  the  boldest  held  his  breath 
For  a  time. — 

But  the  might  of  England  flushed 
To  anticipate  the  scene  : 

And  her  van  the  fleeter  rushed 
O’er  the  deadly  space  between. 

“  Hearts  of  oak  !”  our  captains  cried ;  when  each  gun 
From  its  adamantine  lips 
Spread  a  death-shade  round  the  ships, 

Like  the  hurricane  eclipse 
Of  the  sun. — 

Again  !  again  !  again  ! 

And  the  havoc  did  not  slack, 

Till  a  feeble  cheer  the  Dane 
To  our  cheering  sent  us  back ; 

Their  shots  along  the  deep  slowly  boom  : — 

Then  ceased — and  all  is  wail, 

As  they  strike  the  shattered  sail ; 

Or,  in  conflagration  pale, 

Light  the  gloom. — 

Outspoke  the  victor  then, 

As  he  hailed  them  o’er  the  wave : 

“  Ye  are  brothers  !  ye  are  men  ! 

And  we  conquer  but  to  save ; — 
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So  peace  instead  of  death  let  us  bring. 

But  yield,  proud  foe,  thy  fleet, 

With  the  crews  at  England’s  feet, 

And  make  submission  meet 
To  our  King.” 

Then  Denmark  blessed  our  chief, 

That  he  gave  her  wounds  repose; 

And  the  sounds  of  joy  and  grief 
From  her  people  wildly  rose, 

As  death  withdrew  his  shades  from  the  day. 
While  the  sun  looked  smiling  bright 
O’er  a  wide  and  woeful  sight, 

Where  the  fires  of  funeral  light 
Died  away. — 

Now  joy,  Old  England,  raise! 

For  the  tidings  of  thy  might, 

By  the  festal  cities’  blaze, 

While  the  wine-cup  shines  in  light; 

And  yet  amidst  that  joy  and  uproar, 

Let  us  think  of  them  that  sleep, 

Full  many  a  fathom  deep, 

By  the  wild  and  stormy  steep, 

Elsinore  ! — 

Brave  hearts  !  to  Britain’s  pride 
Once  so  faithful  and  so  true, 

On  the  deck  of  fame  that  died ; — 

With  the  gallant  good  Riou  : 

Soft  sigh  the  winds  of  heaven  o’er  their  grav 
While  the  billow  mournful  rolls, 

And  the  mermaid’s  song  condoles, 
Singing  glory  to  the  souls 
Of  the  brave  ! — 


THE  BENDED  BOW. — Felicia  Hemans. 

There  was  heard  the  sound  of  a  coming  foe, 
There  was  sent  through  Britain  a  bended  bow ; 
And  a  voice  was  poured  on  the  free  winds  far, 
As  the  land  rose  up  at  the  sign  of  war. 

“  Heard  you  not  the  battle  horn  ? — 
Reaper  !  leave  thy  golden  corn  : 

Leave  it  for  the  birds  of  heaven — 
Swords  must  flash  and  spears  be  riven  ! 
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Leave  it  for  the  winds  to  shed — 

Arm  !  ere  Britain’s  turf  grow  red  !” 

And  the  reaper  armed,  like  a  freeman’s  son ; 

And  the  bended  bow  and  the  voice  passed  on. 

11  Hunter  !  leave  the  mountain  chase. 

Take  the  falchion  from  its  place ; 

Let  the  wolf  go  free  to-day, 

Leave  him  for  a  nobler  prey ; 

Let  the  deer  ungalled  sweep  by — 

Arm  thee  !  Britain’s  foes  are  nigh  !” 

And  the  hunter  armed  ere  the  chase  was  done ; 

And  the  bended  bow  and  the  voice  passed  on. 

“  Chieftain  !  quit  the  joyous  feast — 

Stay  not  till  the  song  hath  ceased  : 

Though  the  mead  be  foaming  bright, 

Though  the  fire  give  ruddy  light, 

Leave  the  hearth  and  leave  the  hall — 

Arm  thee  !  Britain’s  foes  must  fall.” 

And  the  chieftain  armed,  and  the  horn  was  blown; 
And  the  bended  bow  and  the  voice  passed  on. 

“  Prince  !  thy  father’s  deeds  are  told 
In  the  bower  and  in  the  hold, 

Where  the  goatherd’s  lay  is  sung, 

Where  the  minstrel’s  harp  is  strung  ! 

Poes  are  on  thy  native  sea — 

Grive  our  bards  a  tale  of  thee  !” 

And  the  prince  came  armed,  like  a  leader’s  son ; 
And  the  bended  bow  and  the  voice  passed  on. 

“  Mother  !  stay  thou  not  thy  boy, 

He  must  learn  the  battle’s  joy  : 

Sister  !  bring  the  sword  and  spear, 

Grive  thy  brother  words  of  cheer  : 

Maiden  !  bid  thy  lover  part : 

Brjtain  calls  the  strong  in  heart !” 

And  the  bended  bow  and  the  voice  passed  on ; 

And  the  bards  made  song  for  a  battle  won. 
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PIBROCH  OF  DONUIL  DHU. — Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Pibroch  of  Donu.il  Dhu, 

Pibroch  of  Douuil, 

Wake  thy  wild  voice  anew, 

Summon  Clan-Conuil. 

Come  away,  come  away, 

Hark  to  the  summons  ! 

Come  in  your  war  array, 

Gentles  and  commons. 

Come  from  the  deep  glen,  and 
From  mountain  so  rocky, 

The  war-pipe  and  pennon 
Are  at  Inverlochy. 

Come  every  hill-plaid,  and 
True  heart  that  wears  one, 

Come  every  steel  blade,  and 
Strong  hand  that  bears  one. 

Leave  untended  the  herd, 

The  flock  without  shelter  ; 

Leave  the  corpse  uninterred, 

The  bride  at  the  altar  ; 

Leave  the  deer,  leave  the  steer, 

Leave  nets  and  barges  : 

Come  with  your  fighting  gear, 

Broadswords  and  targes. 

Come  as  the  winds  come,  when 
Forests  are  rended ; 

Come  as  the  waves  come,  when 
Navies  are  stranded  : 

Faster  come,  faster  come, 

Faster  and  faster, 

Chief,  vassal,  page,  and  groom, 

Tenant  and  master. 

Fast  they  come,  fast  they  come; 

See  how  they  gather  ! 

Wide  waves  the  eagle  plume, 

Blended  with  heather. 

Cast  your  plaids,  draw  your  blkdes, 
Forward  each  man  set ! 

Pibroch  of  Douuil  Dhu, 

Knell  for  the  onset ! 
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BATTLE  OF  FONTENOT. — Bartholomew  Dowling. 

By  our  camp  fires  rose  a  murmur, 

At  the  dawning  of  the  day, 

And  the  tread  of  many  footsteps 
Spoke  the  advent  of  the  fray ; 

And  as  we  took  our  places, 

Few  and  stern  were  our  words, 

While  some  were  tightening  horse-girths, 

And  some  were  girding  swords. 

The  trumpet  blast  has  sounded 
Our  footmen  to  array — 

The  willing  steed  has  bounded, 

Impatient  for  the  fray — 

The  green  flag  is  unfolded, 

While  rose  the  cry  of  joy — 

“  Heaven  speed  dear  Ireland’s  banner 
To-day  at  Fontenoy.” 

We  looked  upon  that  banner, 

And  the  memory  arose 
Of  our  homes  and  perished  kindred, 

Where  the  Lee  or  Shannon  flows; 

We  looked  upon  that  banner, 

And  we  swore  to  God  on  high, 

To  smite  to-day  the  Saxon’s  might — 

To  conquer  or  to  die. 

Loud  swells  the  charging  trumpet — 

’Tis  a  voice  from  our  own  land — 

God  of  battles — God  of  vengeance, 

Guide  to-day  the  patriot’s  brand ; 

There  are  stains  to  wash  away — 

There  are  memories  to  destroy, 

In  the  best  blood  of  the  Briton 
To-day  at  Fontenoy. 

Plunge  deep  the  fiery  rowels 
In  a  thousand  reeking  flanks — 

Down,  chivalry  of  Ireland, 

Down  on  the  British  ranks — 

Now  shall  their  serried  columns 
Beneath  our  sabres  reel — 

Through  their  ranks,  then,  with  the  war-horse — 
Through  their  bosoms  with  the  steel. 
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With  one  shout  for  good  King  Louis, 
And  the  fair  land  of  the  vine, 

Like  the  wrathful  Alpine  tempest, 

We  swept  upon  their  line — 

Then  rang  along  the  battle-field 
Triumphant  our  hurrah, 

And  we  smote  them  down,  still  cheering 
“  Erin,  slanthagal  go  bragh.” 

As  prized  as  is  the  blessing 
From  an  aged  father’s  lip — 

As  welcome  as  the  haven 

To  the  tempest-driven  ship — 

As  dear  as  to  the  lover 
The  smile  of  gentle  maid — 

Is  this  day  of  long-sought  vengeance 
To  the  swords  of  the  Brigade. 

See  their  shattered  forces-flying, 

A  broken,  routed  line — 

See,  England,  what  brave  laurels 
For  your  brow  to-day  we  twine. 

0,  thrice  blessed  the  hour  that  witnessed 
The  Briton  turn  to  flee 
From  the  chivalry  of  Erin, 

And  France’s  Ufleur  de  lis.” 

As  we  lay  beside  our  camp-fires, 

When  the  sun  had  passed  away, 

And  thought  upon  our  brethren, 

Who  had  perished  in  the  fray — 

We  prayed  to  God  to  grant  us, 

And  then  we’d  die  with  joy, 

One  day  upon  our  own  dear  land 
Like  this  of  Fontenoy. 


LEONIDAS. — George  Croly. 

Shout  for  the  mighty  men 

Who  died  along  this  shore, 

Who  died  within  this  mountain’s  glen  ! 
For  never  nobler  chieftain’s  head 
Was  laid  on  valor’s  crimson  bed, 

Nor  ever  prouder  gore 
Sprang  forth,  than  theirs  who  won  the  day 
Upon  thy  strand,  Thermopylae  ! 
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Shout  for  the  mighty  men 

Who  on  the  Persian  tents, 

Like  lions  from  their  midnight  den 
Bounding  on  the  slumbering  deer, 
Rushed — a  storm  of  sword  and  spear ; 

Like  the  roused  elements, 

Let  loose  from  an  immortal  hand 
To  chasten  or  to  crush  a  land'! 

But  there  are  none  to  hear — 

Greece  is  a  hopeless  slave. 
Leonidas  !  no  hand  is  near 
To  lift  thy  fiery  falchion  now  ; 

No  warrior  makes  the  warrior’s  vow 
Upon  thy  sea-washed  grave. 

The  voice  that  should  be  raised  by  men 
Must  now  be  given  by  wave  and  glen. 

And  it  is  given  ! — the  surge, 

The  tree,  the  rock,  the  sand 
On  freedom’s  kneeling  spirit  urge, 

In  sounds  that  speak  but  to  the  free, 
The  memory  of  thine  and  thee  ! 

The  vision  of  thy  band 
Still  gleams  within  the  glorious  dell 
Where  their  gore  hallowed  as  it  fell ! 

And  is  thy  grandeur  done  ? 

Mother  of  men  like  these  ! 

Has  not  thy  outcry  gone 

Where  justice  has  an  ear  to  hear  ? — 

Be  holy  !  God  shall  guide  thy  spear, 
Till  in  thy  crimsoned  seas 
Are  plunged  the  charn  and  scimitar. 
Greece  shall  be  a  new-born  star  ! 


THE  BATTLE  OF  FLODDEN.— Sir  Walter  Scott. 

“  But  see  !  look  up — on  Flodden  bent, 

The  Scottish  foe  has  fired  his  tent.” 

And  sudden,  as  he  spoke, 

From  the  sharp  ridges  of  the  hill, 

All  downward  to  the  banks  of  Till, 

Was  wreathed  in  sable  smoke. 

Yolumed  and  fast,  and  rolling  far, 

The  cloud  enveloped  Scotland’s  war, 

As  down  the  hill  they  broke ; 
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Nor  martial  shout,  nor  minstrel  tone, 
Announced  their  march  ;  their  tread  alone, 
At  times  one  warning  trumpet  blown, 

At  times  a  stifled  hum, 

Told  England,  from  his  mountain-throne 
King  James  did  rushing  come. — 

Scarce  could  they  hear,  or  see  their  foes, 
Until  at  weapon-point  they  close. — 

They  close,  in  clouds  of  smoke  and  dust, 
With  sword-sway,  and  with  lance’s  thrust ; 

And  such  a  yell  was  there, 

Of  sudden  and  portentous  birth, 

As  if  men  fought  upon  the  earth, 

And  fiends  in  upper  air . 

Long  looked  the  anxious  squires  ;  their  eye 
Could  in  the  darkness  nought  descry. 

At  length  the  freshening  western  blast 
Aside  the  shroud  of  battle  cast ; 

And,  first,  the  ridge  of  mingled  spears 
Above  the  brightening  cloud  appears  ; 

And  in  the  smoke  the  pennons  flew, 

As  in  the  storm  the  white  sea-mew. 

Then  marked  they,  dashing  broad  and  far, 
The  broken  billows  of  the  war, 

And  plumed  crests  of  chieftains  brave, 
Floating  like  foam  upon  the  wave ; 

But  nought  distinct  they  see  : 

Wide  raged  the  battle  on  the  plain  ; 

Spears  shook,  and  falchions  flashed  amain ; 
Fell  England’s  arrow-flight  like  rain ; 

Crests  rose,  and  stooped,  and  rose  again, 
Wild  and  disorderly. 

Amid  the  scene  of  tumult,  high 
They  saw  Lord  Marmion’s  falcon  fly: 

And  stainless  Tunstall’s  banner  white, 

And  Edmund  Howard’s  lion  bright, 

Still  bear  them  bravely  in  the  fight; 

Although  against  them  come, 

Of  gallant  Gordons  many  a  one, 

And  many  a  stubborn  Badenoch-man, 

And  many  a  rugged  Border  clan, 

With  Huntley,  and  with  Home. 

Far  on  the  left,  unseen  the  while, 

Stanley  broke  Lennox  and  Argyle  ; 

Though  there  the  western  mountaineer, 
Rushed  with  bare  bosom  on  the  spear, 
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And  flung  the  feeble  targe  aside, 

And  with  both  hands  the  broadsword  plied, 
’Twas  vain  : — But  Fortune,  on  the  right, 

With  fickle  smile,  cheered  Scotland’s  fight. 
Then  fell  that  spotless  banner  white, 

The  Howard’s  lion  fell; 

Yet  still  Lord  Marmion’s  falcon  flew 
With  wavering  flight,  while  fiercer  grew 
Around  the  battle-yell. 

The  Border  slogan  rent  the  sky ! 

A  Home  !  a  Gordon  !  was  the  cry  : 

Loud  were  the  clanging  blows ; 

Advanced, — forced  back, — now  low,  now  high, 
The  pennon  sunk  and  rose; 

As  bends  the  bark’s  mast  in  the  gale, 

When  rent  are  rigging,  shrouds,  and  sail, 

It  wavered  ’mid  the  foes. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

But  as  they  left  the  darkening  heath, 

More  desperate  grew  the  strife  of  death. 

The  English  shafts  in  volleys  hailed, 

In  headlong  charge  their  horse  assailed ; 

Front,  flank,  and  rear,  the  squadrons  sweep, 

To  break  the  Scottish  circle  deep, 

That  fought  around  their  King. 

But  yet,  though  thick  the  shafts  as  snow, 
Though  charging  knights  like  whirlwinds  go, 
Though  bill-men  ply  the  ghastly  blow, 
Unbroken  was  the  ring  ; 

The  stubborn  spearmen  still  made  good 
Their  dark  impenetrable  wood, 

Each  stepping  where  his  comrade  stood, 

The  instant  that  he  fell. 

No  thought  was  there  of  dastard  flight ; 
Linked  in  the  serried  phalanx  tight, 

Groom  fought  like  noble,  squire  light  knight, 
As  fearlessly  and  well ; 

Till  utter  darkness  closed  her  wing 
O’er  their  thin  host  and  wounded  King. 

Then  skilful  Surrey’s  sage  commands 
Led  back  from  strife  his  shattered  bands ; 

And  from  the  charge  they  drew, 

As  mountain-waves,  from  wasted  lands, 

Sweep  back  to  ocean  blue. 

Then  did  their  loss  his  foemen  know; 

Their  King,  their  Lords,  their  mightiest  low, 
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They  melted  from  the  field,  as  snow, 

When  streams  are  swoln  and  south  winds  blow. 
Dissolves  in  silent  dew. 

Tweed’s  echoes  heard  the  ceaseless  plash, 
While  many  a  broken  band, 

Disordered,  through  her  currents  dash, 

To  gain  the  Scottish  land  ; 

To  town  and  tower,  to  down  and  dale, 

To  tell  red  Flodden’s  dismal  tale, 

And  raise  the  universal  wail. 

Tradition,  legend,  tune,  and  song, 

Shall  many  an  age  that  wail  prolong  : 

Still  from  the  sire  the  son  shall  hear 
Of  the  stern  strife,  and  carnage  drear, 

Of  Flodden’s  fatal  field, 

Where  shivered  was  fair  Scotland’s  spear, 

And  broken  was  her  shield  1 


ADDRESS  OF  LEONIDAS. — Richard  Glover. 

- He  alone 

Remains  unshaken.  Rising,  he  displays 
His  godlike  presence.  Dignity  and  grace 
Adorn  his  frame,  and  manly  beauty,  joined 
With  strength  Herculean.  On  his  aspect  shines 
Sublimest  virtue  and  desire  of  fame, 

Where  justice  gives  the  laurel;  in  his  eye 
The  inextinguishable  spark,  which  fires 
The  souls  of  patriots ;  while  his  brow  supports 
Undaunted  valor,  and  contempt  of  death. 

Serene  he  rose,  aud  thus  addressed  the  throng: 

“Why  this  astonishment  on  every  face, 

Ye  men  of  Sparta  ?  Does  the  name  of  death 
Create  this  fear  and  wonder  ?  0  my  friends  ! 

Why  do  we  labor  through  the  arduous  paths 
Which  lead  to  virtue  ?  Fruitless  were  the  toil. 
Above  the  reach  of  human  feet  were  placed 
The  distant  summit,  if  the  fear  of  death 
Could  intercept  our  passage.  But  in  vain 
His  blackest  frowns  and  terrors  he  assumes 
To  shake  the  firmness  of  the  mind  which  knows 
That,  wanting  virtue,  life  is  pain  and  woe ; 

That,  wanting  liberty,  even  virtue  mourns, 

And  looks  around  for  happiness  in  vain. 

Then  speak,  0  Sparta  !  and  demand  my  life; 

My  heart,  exulting,  answers  to  thy  call, 
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And  smiles  on  glorious  fate.  To  live  with  fame 
The  gods  allow  to  many ;  hut  to  die 
With  equal  lustre  is  a  blessing  Heaven 
Selects  from  all  the  choicest  boons  of  fate, 

And  with  a  sparing  hand  on  few  bestows.” 
Salvation  thus  to  Sparta  he  proclaimed. 

Joy,  wrapt  awhile  in  admiration,  paused, 
Suspending  praise  ;  nor  praise  at  last  resounds 
In  high  acclaim  to  rend  the  arch  of  heaven ; 

A  reverential  murmur  breathes  applause. 


BATTLE  OF  NASEBY. — Thomas  B.  Macaulav. 

Oh  !  wherefore  come  ye  forth,  in  triumph  from  the  North, 

With  your  hands,  and  your  feet,  and  your  raiment  all  red  ? 

And  wherefore  doth  your  rout  send  forth  a  joyous  shout  ? 

And  whence  be  the  grapes  of  the  wine-press  that  ye  tread  ? 

Oh  evil  was  the  root,  and  bitter  was  the  fruit, 

And  crimson  was  the  juice  of  the  vintage  that  we  trod  ; 

For  we  trampled  on  the  throng  of  the  haughty  and  the  strong, 
Who  sate  in  the  high  places  and  slew  the  saints  of  God. 

It  was  about  the  noon  of  a  glorious  day  of  June, 

That  we  saw  their  banners  dance,  and  their  cuirasses  shine, 

And  the  Man  of  Blood  was  there,  with  his  long  essenced  hair, 
And  Astley,  and  Sir  Marmaduke,  and  Kupert  of  the  Rhine. 

Like  a  servant  of  the  Lord,  with  his  Bible  and  his  sword, 

The  General  rode  along  us  to  form  us  for  the  fight, 

When  a  murmuring  sound  broke  out,  and  swelled  into  a  shout, 
Among  the  godless  horsemen  upon  the  tyrant’s  right. 

And  hark !  like  the  roar  of  the  billows  on  the  shore, 

The  cry  of  battle  rises  along  their  .charging  line  ! 

For  God  !  for  the  Cause  !  for  the  Church,  for  the  Laws  ! 

For  Charles  King  of  England,  and  Rupert  of  the  Rhine  ! 

The  furious  German  comes,  with  his  clarions  and  his  drums, 

His  bi'avoes  of  Alsatia,  and  pages  of  Whitehall  ; 

They  are  bursting  on  our  flanks.  Grasp  your  pikes,  close  your 
ranks ; 

For  Rupert  never  comes  but  to  conquer,  or  to  fall. 

They  are  here  !  They  rush  on  !  We  are  broken  !  We  are  gone — 
Our  left  is  borne  before  them  like  stubble  on  the  blast. 
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0  Lord,  put  forth  thy  might !  O  Lord,  defend  the  right ! 

Stand  back  to  back,  in  God’s  name,  and  fight  it  to  the  last. 

Stout  Skippen  hath  a  wound ;  the  centre  h;ith  given  ground : 
Hark  !  hark  !  What  means  the  trampling  of  horsemen  on  our  rear  ? 
Whose  banner  do  I  see,  boys  ?  ’Tis  he,  thank  God,  ’tis  he,  boys. 
Bear  up  another  minute  :  brave  Oliver  is  here. 

Their  heads  all  stooping  low,  their  points  all  in  a  row, 

Like  a  whirlwind  on  the  trees,  like  a  deluge  on  the  dykes, 

Our  cuirassiers  have  burst  on  the  ranks  of  the  Accurst, 

And  at  a  shock  have  scattered  the  forest  of  his  pikes. 

Fast,  fast,  the  gallants  ride,  in  some  safe  nook  to  hide 
Their  coward  heads,  predestined  to  rot  on  Temple  Bar : 

And  he — he  turns,  he  flies  : — shame  on  those  cruel  eyes 
That  bore  to  look  on  torture,  and  dare  not  look  on  war. 

Ho  !  comrades,  scour  the  plain  ;  and,  ere  ye  strip  the  slain, 

First  give  another  stab  to  make  your  search  secure, 

Then  shake  from  sleeves  and  pockets  their  broad-pieces  and 
lockets, 

The  tokens  of  the  wanton,  the  plunder  of  the  poor. 

Fools  !  your  doublets  shone  with  gold,  and  your  hearts  were  gay 
and  bold, 

When  you  kissed  your  lily  hands  to  your  lemans  to-day ; 

And  to-morrow  shall  the  fox,  from  her  chambers  in  the  rocks, 
Lead  forth  her  tawny  cubs  to  howl  above  the  prey. 

Where  be  your  tongues  that  late  mocked  at  heaven,  and  hell 
and  fate, 

And  the  fingers  that  once  were  so  busy  with  your  blades, 

Your  perfumed  satin  clothes,  your  catches  and  your  oaths, 

Your  stage-plays  and  your  sonnets,  your  diamonds  and  your 
spades  ? 

Down,  down,  for  ever  down  with  the  mitre  and  the  crown, 

With  the  Belial  of  the  Court,  and  the  Mammon  of  the  Pope; 
There  is  woe  in  Oxford  halls  ;  there  is  wail  in  Durham’s  stalls : 
The  Jesuit  smites  his  bosom;  the  bishop  rends  his  cope. 

And  She  of  the  seven  hills  shall  mourn  her  children’s  ills, 

And  tremble  when  she  thinks  on  the  edge  of  England’s  sword ; 
And  the  Kings  of  earth  in  fear  shall  shudder  when  they  hear 
What  the  hand  of  God  hath  wrought  for  the  Houses  and  the 
Word ! 


THE  CRISIS. 
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THE  CRISIS.— John  G.  Whittier. 

The  day  is  breaking  in  the  East  of  which  the  prophets  told, 

And  brightens  up  the  sky  of  Time,  the  Christian  Age  of  Gold  : 
Old  Might  to  Right  is  yielding,  battle  blade  to  clerkly  pen, 

Earth’s  monarchs  are  her  peoples,  and  her  serfs  stand  up  as  men ; 
The  isles  rejoice  together,  in  a  day  are  nations  born, 

And  the  slave  walks  free  in  Tunis,  and  by  Stamboul’s  Golden 
Horn  ! 

[s  this,  0  countrymen  of  mine  !  a  day  for  us  to  sow 
The  soil  of  new-gained  empire  with  slavery’s  seeds  of  woe? 

To  feed  with  our  fresh  life-blood  the  Old  World’s  cast-off  crime, 
Dropped,  like  some  monstrous  early  birth,  from  the  tired  lap  of 
Time  ? 

To  run  anew  the  evil  race  the  old  lost  nations  ran, 

And  die  like  them  of  unbelief  of  God,  and  wrong  of  man  ? 

Great  Heaven  !  Is  this  our  mission  ?  End  in  this  the  prayers 
and  tears, 

The  toil,  the  strife,  the  watchings  of  our  younger,  better  years  ? 
Still  as  the  Old  World  rolls  in  light,  shall  ours  in  shadow  turn, 

A  beamless  Chaos,  cursed  of  God,  through  outer  darkness  borne  ? 
Where  the  far  nations  looked  for  light,  a  blackness  in  the  air  ? 
Where  for  the  words  of  hope  they  listened,  the  long  wail  of  des¬ 
pair  ? 

The  Crisis  presses  on  us ;  face  to  face  with  us  it  stands, 

With  solemn  lips  of  question,  like  the  Sphiux  in  Egypt’s  sands! 
This  day  we  fashion  Destiny,  our  web  of  fate  we  spin  ; 

This  day  for  all  hereafter  choose  we  holiness  or  sin  ; 

Even  now  from  starry  Gerizim,  or  Ebal’s  cloudy  crown, 

We  call  the  dews  of  blessing  or  the  bolts  of  cursing  down  ! 

By  all  for  which  the  martyrs  bore  their  agony  and  shame; 

By  all  the  warning  words  of  truth  with  which  the  prophets  came; 
By  the  Future  which  awaits  us ;  by  all  the  hopes  which  cast 
Their  faint  and  trembling  beams  across  the  blackness  of  the  Past; 
And  by  the  blessed  thought  of  Him  who  for  Earth’s  freedom  died, 
0,  my  people  !  0,  my  brothers !  let  us  choose  the  righteous  side. 

So  shall  the  Northern  pioneer  go  joyful  on  his  way; 

To  wed  Penobscot’s  waters  to  San  Francisco’s  bay; 

To  make  the  rugged  places  smooth,  and  sow  the  vales  with  grain ; 
And  bear,  with  Liberty  and  Law,  the  Bible  in  his  train  : 

The  mighty  West  shall  bless  the  East,  and  sea  shall  answer  sea, 
And  mountain  unto  mountain  call :  Praise  God  for  we  are 
Free  ! 

41  * 
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YE  MARINERS  OF  ENGLAND. — Thomas  Campbell. 

Ye  mariners  of  England  ! 

That  guard  our  native  seas  : 

Whose  flag  has  braved  a  thousand  years, 

The  battle  and  the  breeze  ! 

Your  glorious  standard  launch  again 
To  match  another  foe  ! 

And  sweep  through  the  deep, 

While  the  stormy  tempests  blow  ; 

While  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long, 

And  the  stormy  tempests  blow. 

The  spirits  of  your  fathers 
Shall  start  from  every  wave  ! — 

For  the  deck  it  was  their  field  of  fame, 

And  Ocean  was  their  grave  : 

Where  Blake  and  mighty  Nelson  fell, 

Your  manly  hearts  shall  glow, 

As  ye  sweep  through  the  deep, 

While  the  stormy  tempests  blow, 

While  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long, 

And  the  stormy  tempests  blow. 

Britannia  needs  no  bulwarks, 

No  towers  along  the  steep ; 

Her  march  is  o’er  the  mountain-waves, 

Her  home  is  on  the  deep. 

With  thunders  from  her  native  oak, 

She  quells  the  floods  below, — 

As  they  roar  on  the  shore, 

When  the  stormy  winds  do  blow  : 

When  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long, 

And  the  stormy  winds  do  blow. 

The  meteor  flag  of  England 
Shall  yet  terrific  burn ; 

Till  danger’s  troubled  night  depart, 

And  the  star  of  peace  return. 

Then,  then,  ye  ocean  warriors  ! 

Our  song  and  feast  shall  flow 
To  the  fame  of  your  name, 

When  the  storm  has  ceased  to  blow, 

When  the  fiery  fight  is  heard  no  more 
And  the  storm  has  ceased  to  blow. 


COLUMBIA. 
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COLUMBIA. — Joel  Barlow. 

Columbia,  Columbia,  to  glory  arise ; 

The  queen  of  the  world,  and  the  child  of  the  skies ; 
Thy  genius  commands  thee  ;  with  rapture  behold, 
While  ages  on  ages  thy  splendors  unfold. 

Thy  reign  is  the  last  and  the  noblest  of  time, 

Most  fruitful  thy  soil,  most  inviting  thy  clime ; 

Let  the  crimes  of  the  east  ne’er  encrimson  thy  name, 
Be  freedom,  and  science,  and  virtue,  thy  fame. 

To  conquest  and  slaughter  let  Europe  aspire, 

Whelm  nations  in  blood,  and  wrap  cities  in  fire; 

Thy  heroes  the  rights  of  mankind  shall  defend, 

And  triumph  pursue  them,  and  glory  attend. 

A  world  is  thy  realm, — for  a  world  be  thy  laws, — 
Enlarged  as  thine  empire,  and  just  as  thy  cause ; 

On  freedom’s  broad  basis  thy  empire  shall  rise, 

Extend  with  the  main,  and  dissolve  with  the  skies. 

Fair  science  her  gates  to  thy  sons  shall  unbar, 

And  the  east  see  thy  morn  hide  the  beams  of  her  star; 
New  bards  and  new  sages  unrivalled  shall  soar 
To  fame  unextinguished,  when  time  is  no  more ; 

To  thee,  the  last  refuge  of  virtue  designed, 

Shall  fly,  from  all  nations,  the  best  of  mankind; 

Here,  grateful  to  Heaven,  with  transport  shall  bring 
Their  incense,  more  fragrant  than  odors  of  spring. 

Nor  less  shall  thy  fair  ones  to  glory  ascend, 

And  genius  and  beauty  in  harmony  blend ; 

The  graces  of  form  shall  awake  pure  desire, 

And  the  charms  of  the  soul  ever  cherish  the  fire ; 

Their  sweetness  unmingled,  their  manners  refined, 

And  virtue’s  bright  image,  enstamped  on  the  mind, 
With  peace  and  soft  rapture,  shall  teach  life  to  glow 
And  light  up  a  smile  in  the  aspect  of  woe. 

Thy  fleets  to  all  regions  thy  power  shall  display, 

The  nations  admire,  and  the  ocean  obey; 

Each  shore  to  thy  glory  its  tribute  unfold, 

And  the  east  and  the  south  yield  their  spices  and  gold. 
As  the  day-spring,  unbounded,  thy  splendor  shall  flow, 
And  earth’s  little  kingdoms  before  thee  shall  bow, 
While  the  ensigns  of  union,  in  triumph  unfurled, 

Hush  the  tumult  of  war,  and  give  peace  to  the  world. 
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Thus,  as  down  a  lone  valley,  with  cedars  o’erspread, 
From  war’s  dread  confusion,  I  pensively  strayed. 

The  gloom  from  the  face  of  fair  heaven  retired ; 

The  winds  ceased  to  murmur;  the  thunders  expired; 
Perfumes,  as  of  Eden,  flowed  sweetly  along, 

And  a  voice,  as  of  angels,  enchantingly  sung, 

“  Columbia,  Columbia,  to  glory  arise  ; 

The  queen  of  the  world,  and  the  child  of  the  skies.” 


WHAT  CONSTITUTES  A  STATE? — Sir  William  Jones. 

What  constitutes  a  state  ? 

Not  high-raised  battlement  or  labored  mound, 

Thick  wall  or  moated  gate, 

Nor  cities  proud  with  spires  and  turrets  crowned; 

Not  bays  and  broad-armed  posts, 

Where,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies  ride; 

Not  starred  and  spangled  courts, 

Where  low-browed  baseness  wafts  perfume  to  pride. 

No  :  men,  high-minded  men, 

With  powers  as  far  above  dull  brutes  endued 
In  forest,  brake,  or  den, 

As  beasts  excel  cold  rocks  and  brambles  rude; 

Men  who  their  duties  know, 

But  know  their  rights,  and,  knowing,  dare  maintain, 
Prevent  the  long-aimed  blow, 

And  crush  the  tyrant  while  they  rend  the  chain  : 

These  constitute  a  state, 

And  sovereign  Law,  that  state’s  collected  will, 

O’er  thrones  and  globes  elate 
Sits  empress,  crowning  good,  repressing  ill; 

Smit  by  her  sacred  frown, 

The  fiend  Discretion  like  a  vapor  sinks, 

And  e’en  the  all-dazzling  Crown 
Hides  his  faint  rays,  and  at  her  bidding  shrinks. 

Such  was  this  heaven-loved  isle, 

Than  Lesbos  fairer,  and  the  Cretan  shore  ! 

No  more  shall  Freedom  smile? 

Shall  Britons  languish,  and  be  men  no  more? 

Since  all  must  life  resign, 

Those  sweet  rewards  which  decorate  the  brave, 

’Tis  folly  to  decline, 

And  steal  inglorious  to  the  silent  grave. 


BTHE  ATTLE  OF  BLENHEIM. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  BLENHEIM. — Joseph  Addison. 

The  fatal  day  its  mighty  course  began, 

That  the  grieved  world  had  long  desired  in  vain  ; 
States  that  their  new  captivity  bemoaned, 

Armies  of  martyrs  that  in  exile  groaned, 

Sighs  from  the  depth  of  gloomy  dungeons  heard, 
And  prayers  in  bitterness  of  soul  preferred ; 
Europe’s  loud  cries,  that  Providence  assailed, 

And  Anna’s  ardeut  vows,  at  length  prevailed; 

The  day  was  come  when  Heaven  designed  to  show 
His  care  and  conduct  of  the  world  below. 

Behold,  in  awful  march  and  dread  array 
The  long-extended  squadrons  shape  their  way  ! 
Death,  in  approaching,  terrible,  imparts 
An  anxious  horror  to  the  bravest  hearts; 

Yet  do  their  beatiDg  breasts  demand  the  strife, 

And  thirst  of  glory  quells  the  love  of  life. 

No  vulgar  fears  can  British  minds  control; 

Heat  of  revenge,  and  noble  pride  of  soul, 

O’erlook  the  foe,  advantaged  by  his  post, 

Lessen  his  numbers,  and  contract  his  host; 

Though  fens  and  floods  possessed  the  middle  space, 
That  unprovoked  they  would  have  feared  to  pass ; 
No  fens  nor  floods  can  stop  Britannia’s  bands, 

When  her  proud  foe  ranged  on  their  borders  stands. 

But  0,  my  muse,  what  numbers  wilt  thou  find 
To  sing  the  furious  troops  in  battle  joined  ! 

Methinks  I  hear  the  drum’s  tumultuous  sound, 

The  victor’s  shouts  and  dying  groans  confound ; 

The  dreadful  burst  of  cannon  rend  the  skies, 

And  all  the  thunder  of  the  battle  rise. 

’Twas  then  great  Marlbro’s  mighty  soul  was  proved, 
That,  in  the  shock  of  charging  hosts  unmoved, 
Amidst  confusion,  horror,  and  despair, 

Examined  all  the  dreadful  scenes  of  war; 

In  peaceful  thought  the  field  of  death  surveyed, 

To  fainting  squadrons  sent  the  timely  aid, 

Inspired  repulsed  battalions  to  engage, 

And  taught  the  doubtful  battle  where  to  rage. 

So  when  an  angel,  by  divine  command, 

With  rising  tempests  shakes  a  guilty  land, 

Such  as  of  late  o’er  pale  Britannia  passed, 

Calm  and  serene  he  drives  the  furious  blast, 

And,  pleased  the  Almighty’s  orders  to  perform, 
Bides  in  the  whirlwind,  and  directs  the  storm. 
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THE  COVENANTERS'  BATTLE-CHANT. 

William  Motherwell. 

To  battle  !  to  battle  ! 

To  slaughter  and  strife  ! 

For  a  sad,  broken  Covenant 
We  barter  poor  life. 

The  great  God  of  Judah 
Shall  smite  with  our  hand, 

And  break  down  the  idols 
That  cumber  the  land. 

Uplift  every  voice 

In  prayer,  and  in  song; 

Remember  the  battle 
Is  not  to  the  strong  ; — 

Lo,  the  Ammonites  thicken  ! 

And  onward  they  come, 

To  the  vain  noise  of  trumpet, 

Of  cymbal,  and  drum. 

They  haste  to  the  onslaught, 

With  hagbut  and  spear; 

They  lust  for  a  banquet 
That’s  deathful  and  dear. 

Now  horseman  and  footman 
Sweep  down  the  hill-side  : 

They  come,  like  fierce  Pharaohs, 

To  die  in  their  pride  ! 

See,  long  plume  and  pennon 
Stream  gay  in  the  air ; 

They  are  given  us  for  slaughter,— 
Shall  God’s  people  spare  ? 

Nay,  nay;  lop  them  off, — 

Friend,  father,  and  son  ; 

All  earth  is  athirst  till 
The  good  work  be  done. 

Brace  tight  every  buckler, 

And  lift  high  the  sword  ! 

For  biting  must  blades  be 
That  fight  for  the  Lord. 

Remember,  remember, 

How  Saints’  blood  was  shed, 

As  free  as  the  rain,  and 
Homes  desolate  made  ! 


RIENZI  TO  THE  ROMAN  CONSPIRATORS. 
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Among  them  ! — among  them  ! 

Unburied  bones  cry; 
Avenge  us, — or,  like  us, 
Faith’s  true  martyrs  die. 
Hew,  hew  down  the  spoilers  ! 

Slay  on,  and  spare  none  : 
Then  shout  forth  in  gladness, 
Heaven’s  battle  is  won  ! 


RIENZI  TO  THE  ROMAN  CONSPIRATORS  IN  1347. 

Thomas  Moore. 

Homans  !  look  round  you — on  this  sacred  place 

There  once  stood  shrines,  and  gods,  and  godlike  men! 
What  see  you  now  ? — what  solitary  trace 
Is  left  of  all  that  made  Rome’s  glory  then  ? 

The  shrines  are  sunk,  the  sacred  Mount  bereft 
Even  of  its  name — and  nothing  now  remains 
But  the  deep  memory  of  that  glory,  left 

To  whet  our  pangs  and  aggravate  our  chains ! 

But  shall  this  be  ?  Our  sun  and  sky  the  same, — 
Treading  the  very  soil  our  fathers  trod,— 

What  withering  curse  hath  fallen  on  soul  and  frame, 
What  visitation  hath  there  come  from  God, 

To  blast  our  strength,  and  rot  us  into  slaves, 

Here,  on  our  great  forefathers’  glorious  graves  ? 

It  cannot  be !  Rise  up,  ye  mighty  dead, — 

If  we,  the  living,  are  too  weak  to  crush 
These  tyrant  priests,  that  o’er  your  empire  tread, 

Till  all  but  Romans  at  Rome’s  tameness  blush  ! 

Happy,  Palmyra,  in  thy  desert  domes, 

Where  only  date-trees  sigh,  and  serpents  hiss  ! 

And  thou,  whose  pillars  are  but  silent  homes 
For  the  stork’s  brood,  superb  Persepolis ! 

Thrice  happy  both,  that  your  extinguished  race 
Have  left  no  embers — no  half-living  trace — 

No  slaves,  to  crawl  around  the  once  proud  spot, 

Till  past  renown  in  present  shame’s  forgot ; 

While  Rome,  the  queen  of  all,  whose  very  wrecks, 

If  lone  and  lifeless  through  a  desert  hurled, 

Would  wear  more  true  magnificence  than  decks 
The  assembled  thrones  of  all  the  existing  world — 
Rome,  Rome  alone  is  haunted,  stained,  and  cursed, 
Through  every  spot  her  princely  Tiber  laves, 
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By  living  human  things — the  deadliest,  worst, 

This  earth  engenders — tyrants  and  their  slaves  ! 
And  we — 0,  shame  ! — we,  who  have  pondered  o’er 
The  patriot’s  lesson,  and  the  poet’s  lay  ; 

Have  mounted  up  the  streams  of  ancient  lore, 
Tracking  our  country’s  glories  all  the  way — 
Even  we  have  tamely,  basely  kissed  the  ground, 
Before  that  tyrant  power,  that  ghost  of  her, 

The  world’s  imperial  mistress — sitting,  crowned 
And  ghastly,  on  her  mouldering  sepulchre  ! 

But  this  is  past ! — too  long  have  lordly  priests 
And  priestly  lords  led  us,  with  all  our  pride 
Withering  about  us, — like  devoted  beasts, 

Dragged  to  the  shrine,  with  faded  garlands  tied. 
’Tis  o’er — the  dawn  of  our  deliverance  breaks ! 

Up  from  his  sleep  of  centuries  awakes 
The  Genius  of  the  old  republic,  free 
As  first  he  stood,  in  chainless  majesty, 

And  sends  his  voice  through  ages  yet  to  come, 
Proclaiming  Rome,  Rome,  Rome,  Eternal  Rome  1 


ICHABOD. 
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III.  PERSONAL. 

THE  LOST  LEADER. — Robert  Browning. 

Just  for  a  handful  of  silver  he  left  us, 

Just  for  a  ribboD  to  stick  in  his  coat — 

Found  the  one  gift  of  which  Fortune  bereft  us, 

Lost  all  the  others  she  lets  us  devote ; 

They,  with  the  gold  to  give,  doled  him  out  silver, 

'So  much  was  theirs  who  so  little  allowed  : 

How  all  our  copper  had  gone  for  his  service  ! 

Rags — were  they  purple,  his  heart  had  been  proud ! 

We  that  had  loved  him  so,  followed  him,  honored  him, 

Lived  in  his  mild  and  magnificent  eye, 

Learned  his  great  language,  caught  his  clear  accents, 

Made  him  our  pattern  to  live  and  to  die  ! 

Shakspeare  was  of  us,  Milton  was  for  us, 

Burns,  Shelley,  were  with  us, — they  watch  from  their  graves ! 

He  alone  breaks  from  the  van  and  the  freemen, 

He  alone  sinks  to  the  rear  and  the  slaves  ! 

We  shall  march  prospering, — not  through  his  presence; 

Songs  may  inspirit  us, — not  from  his  lyre ; 

Deeds  will  be  done, — while  he  boasts  his  quiescence, 

Still  bidding  crouch  whom  the  rest  bade  aspire : 

Blot  out  his  name,  then, — record  one  lost  soul  more, 

One  task  more  declined,  one  more  footpath  untrod, 

One  more  triumph  for  devils,  and  sorrow  for  angels, 

One  wrong  more  to  man,  one  more  insult  to  God  ! 

Life’s  night  begins  :  let  him  never  come  back  to  us  ! 

There  would  be  doubt,  hesitation,  and  pain, 

Forced  praise  on  our  part — the  glimmer  of  twilight, 

Never  glad  confident  morning  again  ! 

Best  fight  on  well,  for  we  taught  him, — strike  gallantly, 

Aim  at  our  heart  ere  we  pierce  through  his  own  ; 

Then  let  him  receive  the  new  knowledge  and  wait  us, 

Pardoned  in  Heaven,  the  first  by  the  throne  ! 

ICHABOD. — John  G.  Whittier. 

So  fallen  !  so  lost !  the  light  withdrawn 
Which  once  he  wore  ! 

The  glory  from  his  gray  hairs  gone 
Forevermore ! 

Revile  him  not, — the  Tempter  hath 
A  snare  for  all ; 
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And  pitying  tears,  not  scorn  and  wrath, 
Befit  his  fall ! 

0,  dumb  be  passion’s  stormy  rage, 

When  he  who  might 

Have  lighted  up  and  led  his  age, 

Falls  back  in  night. 

Scorn  !  would  the  angels  laugh,  to  mark 
A  bright  soul  driven, 

Fiend-goaded,  down  the  endless  dark, 
From  hope  and  heaven  ! 

Let  not  the  land,  once  proud  of  him, 
Insult  him  now, 

Nor  brand  with  deeper  shame  his  dim, 
Dishonored  brow. 

But  let  its  humbled  sons,  instead, 

From  sea  to  lake, 

A  long  lament,  as  for  the  dead, 

In  sadness  make. 

Of  all  we  loved  and  honored,  nought 
Save  power  remains, — 

A  fallen  angel’s  pride  of  thought, 

Still  strong  in  chains. 

All  else  is  gone ;  from  those  great  eyes 
The  soul  has  fled  : 

When  faith  is  lost,  when  honor  dies, 

The  man  is  dead  ! 

Then,  pay  the  reverence  of  old  days 
To  his  dead  fame ; 

Walk  backward  with  averted  gaze, 

And  hide  the  shame  ! 


NAPOLEON. — John  G.  Lockhart. 

The  mighty  sun  had  just  gone  down 
Into  the  chambers  of  the  deep  ; 

The  ocean  birds  had  upward  flown, 
Each  in  his  cave  to  sleep  ; 

And  silent  was  the  island  shore, 

And  breathless  all  the  broad  red  sea, 
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And  motionless  beside  the  door 
Our  solitary  tree. 

Our  only  tree,  our  ancient  palm, 

Whose  shadow  sleeps  our  door  beside, 

Partook  the  universal  calm 
When  Buonaparte  died. 

An  ancient  man,  a  stately  man, 

Came  forth  beneath  the  spreading  tree, 

His  silent  thoughts  I  could  not  scan, 

His  tears  I  needs  must  see. 

A  trembling  hand  had  partly  covered 
The  old  man’s  weeping  countenance, 

Yet  something  o’er  his  sorrow  hovered, 

That  spake  of  war  and  France  ; 

Something  that  spake  of  other  days, 

When  trumpets  pierced  the  kindling  air, 

And  the  keen  eye  could  tirmly  gaze 
Through  battle’s  crimson  glare. 

Said  I,  “  Perchance  this  faded  hand, 

When  life  beat  high,  and  hope  was  young, 

By  Lodi’s  wave,  or  Syria’s  sand, 

The  bolt  of  death  had  flung. 

Young  Buonaparte’s  battle-cry 

Perchance  hath  kindled  this  old  cheek; 

It  is  no  shame  that  he  should  sigh — 

His  heart  is  like  to  break  ! 

He  hath  been  with  him  young  and  old; 

He  climbed  with  him  the  Alpine  snow ; 

He  heard  the  cannon  when  they  rolled 
Along  the  river  Po. 

His  soul  was  as  a  sword,  to  leap 
At  his  accustomed  leader’s  word ; 

I  love  to  see  the  old  man  weep — 

He  knew  no  other  lord. 

As  if  it  were  but  yesternight, 

This  man  remembers  dark  Eylau ; 

His  dreams  are  of  the  eagle’s  flight 
Victorious  long  ago. 

The  memories  of  worser  time 
Are  all  as  shadows  unto  him ; 

Fresh  stands  the  picture  of  his  prime — 

The  later  trace  is  dim.” 

I  entered,  and  I  saw  him  lie 
Within  the  chamber  all  alone; 

I  drew  near  very  solemnly 
To  dead  Napoleon. 
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He  was  not  shrouded  in  a  shroud — 

He  lay  not  like  the  vulgar  dead — ■ 

Yet  all  of  haughty,  stern,  and  proud, 

From  his  pale  brow  was  fled. 

He  had  put  harness  on  to  die, 

The  eagle  star  shone  on  his  breast, 

His  sword  lay  bare  his  pillow  nigh, 

The  sword  he  liked  the  best. 

But  calm,  most  calm,  was  all  his  face, 

A  solemn  smile  was  on  his  lips, 

His  eyes  were  closed  in  pensive  grace — 

A  most  serene  eclipse  ! 

Ye  would  have  said,  some  sainted  sprite 
Had  left  its  passionless  abode — 

Some  man,  whose  prayer  at  morn  and  night, 
Had  duly  risen  to  Grod. 

What  thoughts  had  calmed  his  dying  breast 
(For  calm  he  died)  cannot  be  known; 

Nor  would  I  wound  a  warrior’s  rest, — 
Farewell,  Napoleon  ! 


THE  RETURN  OF  NAPOLEON  FROM  ST.  HELENA. 
Lydia  H.  Sigourney. 

Ho  !  city  of  the  gay  ! 

Paris  !  what  festal  rite 
Both  call  thy  thronging  millions  forth, 

All  eager  for  the  sight  ? 

Thy  soldiers  line  the  streets 
In  fixed  and  stern  array, 

With  buckled  helm  and  bayonet, 

As  on  the  battle-day. 

By  square,  and  fountain  side, 

Heads  in  dense  masses  rise, 

And  tower  and  battlement  and  tree 
Are  studded  thick  with  eyes. 

Comes  there  some  conqueror  home 
In  triumph  from  the  fight, 

With  spoil  and  captives  in  his  train, 

The  trophies  of  his  might  ? 

The  “  Arc  de  Triomphe”  glows  ! 

A  martial  host  are  nigh, 

France  pours  in  long  succession  forth 
Her  pomp  of  chivalry. 
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No  clarion  marks  their  way, 

No  victor  trump  is  blown ; 

Why  march  they  on  so  silently, 

Told  by  their  tread  alone  ? 

Behold  !  in  glittering  show, 

A  gorgeous  car  of  state  ! 

The  white-plumed  steeds,  in  cloth  of  gold, 
Bow  down  beneath  its  weight; 

And  the  noble  war-horse,  led 
Caparisoned  along, 

Seems  fiercely  for  his  lord  to  ask, 

As  his  red  eye  scans  the  throng. 

Who  rideth  on  yon  car  ? 

The  incense  flameth  high, — 

Comes  there  some  demi-god  of  old  ? 

No  answer  ! — No  reply  ! 

Who  rideth  on  yon  car  ? — 

No  shout  his  minions  raise, 

But  by  a  lofty  chapel  dome 
The  muffled  hero  stays. 

A  king  is  standing  there, 

And  with  uncovered  head 
Receiveth  him  in  the  name  of  France  : 

Receiveth  whom? — The  dead! 

Was  he  not  buried  deep 
In  island-cavern  drear ; 

Girt  by  the  sounding  ocean  surge  ? 

How  came  that  sleeper  here  ? 

Was  there  no  rest  for  him 
Beneath  a  peaceful  pall, 

That  thus  he  brake  his  stony  tomb, 

Ere  the  strong  angel’s  call  ? 

Hark  !  hark  !  the  requiem  swells, 

A  deep,  soul-thrilling  strain  ! 

An  echo,  never  to  be  heard 
By  mortal  ear  again. 

A  requiem  for  the  chief, 

Whose  fiat  millions  slew, 

The  soaring  eagle  of  the  Alps, 

The  crushed  at  Waterloo  : — 

The  banished  who  returned, 

The  dead  who  rose  again, 
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And  rode  in  his  shroud  the  billows  proud 
To  the  sunny  banks  of  Seine. 

They  laid  him  there  in  state, 

That  warrior  strong  and  bold, 

The  imperial  crown,  with  jewels  bright, 
Upon  his  ashes  cold, 

While  round  those  columns  proud 
The  blazoned  banners  wave, 

That  on  a  hundred  fields  he  won, 

With  the  heart’s  blood  of  the  brave  5 

And  sternly  there  kept  guard 
His  veterans  scarred  and  old, 

Whose  wounds  of  Lodi’s  clearing  bridge 
Or  purple  Leipsic  told. 

Yes,  there,  with  arms  reversed, 

Slow  pacing,  night  and  day, 

Close  watch  beside  the  coffin  kept 
Those  veterans  grim  and  gray. 

A  cloud  is  on  their  brow, — 

Is  it  sorrow  for  the  dead  ? 

Or  memory  of  the  fearful  strife 

Where  their  country’s  legions  fled  ? 

Of  Borodino’s  blood  ? 

Of  Beresina’s  wail  ? 

The  horrors  of  that  dire  retreat, 

Which  turned  old  History  pale  ? 

A  cloud  is  on  their  brow, — 

Is  it  sorrow  for  the  dead  ? 

Or  a  shuddering  at  the  wintry  shaft 
By  Russian  tempests  sped  ? 

Where  countless  mounds  of  snow 
Marked  the  poor  conscript’s  grave, 
And,  pierced  by  frost  and  famine,  sank 
The  bravest  of  the  brave. 

A  thousand  trembling  lamps 
The  gathered  darkness  mock, 

And  velvet  draped  his  hearse,  who  died 
On  bare  Helena’s  rock  ; 

And  from  the  altar  near, 

A  never-ceasing  hymn 
Is  lifted  by  the  chanting  priests 
Beside  the  taper  dim. 
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Mysterious  one,  and  proud  l 

In  the  land  where  shadows  reign, 

Hast  thou  met  the  flocking  ghosts  of  those 
Who  at  thy  nod  were  slain  ? 

Oh,  when  the  cry  of  that  spectral  host 
Like  a  rushing  blast  shall  be, 

What  will  thine  answer  be  to  them  ? 

And  what  thy  God’s  to  thee  ? 

Paris,  Tuesday,  Dec.  15th  1840. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  JOSEPH  RODMAN  DRAKE. 

Fitz-Greene  Halleck. 

Green  be  tbe  turf  above  thee, 

Friend  of  my  better  days  ! 

None  knew  thee  but  to  love  thee, 

Nor  named  thee  but  to  praise. 

Tears  fell,  when  thou  wert  dying, 

From  eyes  unused  to  weep, 

And  long,  where  thou  art  lying, 

Will  tears  the  cold  turf  steep. 

When  hearts,  whose  truth  was  proven, 

Like  thine,  are  laid  in  earth, 

There  should  a  wreath  be  woven 
To  tell  the  world  their  worth ; 

And  I  who  woke  each  morrow 
To  clasp  thy  hand  in  mine, 

Who  shared  thy  joy  and  sorrow, 

Whose  weal  and  woe  were  thine : 

It  should  be  mine  to  braid  it 
Around  thy  faded  brow ; 

But  I’ve  in  vain  essayed  it, 

And  feel  I  cannot  now. 

While  memory  bids  me  weep  thee, 

Nor  thoughts  nor  words  are  free, 

The  grief  is  fixed  too  deeply 
That  mourns  a  man  like  thee. 
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RANDOLPH  OF  ROANOKE.— John  G.  Whittier. 

0  Mother  Earth  !  upon  thy  lap 
Thy  weary  ones  receiving, 

And  o’er  them,  silent  as  a  dream, 

Thy  grassy  mantle  weaving, 

Fold  softly  in  thy  long  embrace 
That  heart  so  worn  and  broken, 

And  cool  its  pulse  of  fire  beneath 
Thy  shadows  old  and  oaken. 

Shut  out  from  him  the  bitter  word 
And  serpent  hiss  of  scorning; 

Nor  let  the  storms  of  yesterday 
Disturb  his  quiet  morning. 

Breathe  over  him  forgetfulness 
Of  all  save  deeds  of  kindness, 

And,  save  to  smiles  of  grateful  eyes, 

Press  down  his  lids  in  blindness. 

There,  where  with  living  ear  and  eye 
He  heard  Potomac’s  flowing, 

And,  through  his  tall  ancestral  trees, 

Saw  autumn’s  sunset  glowing, 

He  sleeps, — still  looking  to  the  west, 

Beneath  the  dark  wood  shadow, 

As  if  he  still  would  see  the  sun 
Sink  down  on  wave  and  meadow. 

Bard,  Sage,  and  Tribune! — in  himself 
All  moods  of  mind  contrasting, — 

The  tenderest  wail  of  human  woe, 

The  scorn-like  lightning  blasting; 

The  pathos  which  from  rival  eyes 
Unwilling  tears  could  summon, 

The  stinging  taunt,  the  fiery  burst 
Of  hatred  scarcely  human  ! 

Mirth,  sparkling  like  a  diamond  shower, 
From  lips  of  life-long  sadness; 

Clear  picturings  of  majestic  thought 
Upon  a  ground  of  madness; 

And  over  all  Bomance  and  Song 
A  classic  beauty  throwing, 

And  laurelled  Clio  at  his  side 
Her  storied  pages  showing. 
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All  parties  feared  him  :  each  in  turn 
Beheld  its  schemes  disjointed, 

As  right  or  left  his  fatal  glance 
And  spectral  finger  pointed. 

Sworn  foe  of  Cant,  he  smote  it  down 
With  trenchant  wit  unsparing, 

And,  mocking,  rent  with  ruthless  hand 
The  robe  Pretence  was  wearing. 


Too  honest  or  too  proud  to  feign 
A  love  he  never  cherished, 

Beyond  Virginia’s  border  line 
His  patriotism  perished. 

While  others  hailed  in  distant  skies 
Our  eagle’s  dusky  pinion, 

He  only  saw  the  mountain  bird 
Stoop  o’er  his  Old  Dominion  ! 

Still  through  each  change  of  fortune  strange, 
Racked  nerve,  and  brain  all  burning, 

His  loviug  faith  in  Mother-land 
Knew  never  shade  of  turning ; 

By  Britain’s  lakes,  by  Neva’s  wave, 

Whatever  sky  was  o’er  him, 

He  heard  her  rivers’  rushing  sound, 

Her  blue  peaks  rose  before  him. 

He  held  his  slaves,  yet  made  withal 
No  false  and  vain  pretences, 

Nor  paid  a  lying  priest  to  seek 
For  Scriptural  defences. 

His  harshest  words  of  proud  rebuke, 

His  bitterest  taunt  and  scorning, 

Fell  fire-like  on  the  Northern  brow 
That  bent  to  him  in  fawning. 

He  held  his  slaves  :  yet  kept  the  while 
His  reverence  for  the  Human  • 

In  the  dark  vassals  of  his  will 
He  saw  but  Man  and  Woman! 

No  bunter  of  Grod’s  outraged  poor 
His  Roanoke  valley  entered ; 

No  trader  in  the  souls  of  men 
Across  his  threshold  ventured. 
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And  when  the  old  and  wearied  man 
Laid  down  for  his  last  sleeping, 

And  at  his  side,  a  slave  no  more, 

His  brother  man  stood  weeping, 

His  latest  thought,  his  latest  breath, 

To  Freedom’s  duty  giving, 

With  failing  tongue  and  trembling  hand 
The  dying  blest  the  living. 

O,  never  bore  his  ancient  State 
A  truer  son  or  braver ! 

None  trampling  with  a  calmer  scorn 
On  foreign  hate  or  favor. 

He  knew  her  faults,  yet  never  stooped 
His  proud  and  manly  feeling 
To  poor  excuses  of  the  wrong 
Or  meanness  of  concealing. 

But  none  beheld  with  clearer  eye 
The  plague-spot  o’er  her  spreading, 

None  heard  more  sure  the  steps  of  Doom 
Along  her  future  treading. 

For  her  as  for  himself  he  spake, 

When,  his  gaunt  frame  upbracing, 

He  traced  with  dying  hand  “  Remorse!” 

And  perished  in  the  tracing. 

As  from  the  grave  where  Henry  sleeps, 

From  Vernon’s  weeping  willow, 

And  from  the  grassy  pall  which  hides 
The  Sage  of  Monticello, 

So  from  the  leaf-strewn  burial-stone 
Of  Randolph’s  lowly  dwelling, 

Virginia!  o’er  thy  land  of  slaves 
A  warning  voice  is  swelling ! 

And  hark  !  from  thy  deserted  fields 
Are  sadder  warnings  spoken, 

From  quenched  hearths,  where  thy  exiled  sons 
Their  household  gods  have  broken. 

The  curse  is  on  thee, — wolves  for  men, 

And  briars  for  corn-sheaves  giving ! 

0,  more  than  all  thy  dead  renown 
Were  now  one  hero  living  ! 
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MILTON’S  PRAYER  OF  PATIENCE.— Elizabeth  Lloyd 

Howell. 

I  AM  old  and  blind  ! 

Men  point  at  me  as  smitten  by  G-od’s  frown; 

Afflicted  and  deserted  of  my  kind, 

Yet  am  I  not  cast  down. 

I  am  weak,  yet  strong  : 

I  murmur  not  that  I  no  longer  see;  — 

Poor,  old,  and  helpless,  I  the  more  belong, 

Father  Supreme  !  to  Thee. 

All-merciful  One ! 

When  men  are  farthest,  then  art  thou  most  near; 
When  friends  pass  by,  my  weaknesses  to  shun, 

Thy  chariot  I  hear. 

Thy  glorious  face 

Is  leaning  towards  me,  and  its  holy  light 
Shines  in  upon  my  lonely  dwelling-place, — 

And  there  is  no  more  night. 

On  my  bended  knee, 

I  recognise  Thy  purpose,  clearly  shown ; 

My  vision  Thou  hast  dimmed,  that  I  may  see 
Thyself — Thyself  alone. 

I  have  nought  to  fear ; 

This  darkness  is  the  shadow  of  thy  wing; 
tBeneath  it  I  am  almost  sacred, — here 
Can  come  no  evil  thing. 

Oh  !  I  seem  to  stand 

Trembling,  where  foot  of  mortal  ne’er  hath  been, 
Wrapped  in  that  radiance  from  the  sinless  land 
Which  eye  hath  never  seen. 

Visions  come  and  go, 

Shapes  of  resplendent  beauty  round  me  throng; 
From  angel-lips  I  seem  to  hear  the  flow 
Of  soft  and  holy  song. 

In  a  purer  clime, 

My  being  fills  with  rapture, — waves  of  thought 
Roll  in  upon  my  spirit, — strains  sublime 
Break  over  me  unsought. 
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Give  me  now  my  lyre ! 

I  feel  the  stirrings  of  a  gift  divine; 
Within  my  bosom  glows  unearthly  fire, 
Lit  by  no  skill  of  mine. 


KANE — DIED  FEBRUARY  16,  1857. — Fitz-James  O’Brien. 

Aloft  upon  an  old  basaltic  crag, 

Which,  scalped  by  keen  winds  that  defend  the  Pole, 
Gazes  with  dead  face  on  the  seas  that  roll 
Around  the  secret  of  the  mystic  zone, 

A  mighty  nation’s  star-bespangled  flag 
Flutters  alone, 

And  underneath,  upon  the  lifeless  front 

Of  that  drear  cliff,  a  simple  name  is  traced; 

Fit  type  of  him,  who,  famishing  and  gaunt, 

But  with  a  rocky  purpose  in  his  soul, 

Breasted  the  gathering  snows, 

Clung  to  the  drifting  floes, 

By  want  beleaguered,  and  by  winter  chased, 

Seeking  the  brother  lost  amid  that  frozen  waste. 

Not  many  months  ago  we  greeted  him, 

Crowned  with  the  icy  honors  of  the  North, 

Across  the  land  his  hard-won  fame  went  forth, 

And  Maine’s  deep  woods  were  shaken  limb  by  limb  ; 
His  own  mild  Keystone  State,  sedate  and  prim, 

Burst  from  decorous  quiet  as  he  came  ; 

Hot  Southern  lips  with  eloquence  aflame, 

Sounded  his  triumph.  Texas,  wild  and  grim, 

Proffered  its  horny  hand.  The  large-lunged  West, 
From  out  his  giant  breast, 

Yelled  its  frank  welcome.  And  from  main  to  main, 
Jubilant  to  the  sky, 

Thundered  the  mighty  cry, 

Honor  to  Kane  ! 

In  vain — in  vain  beneath  his  feet  we  flung 
The  reddening  roses !  All  in  vain  we  poured 
The  golden  wine,  and  round  the  shining  board 
Sent  the  toast  circling,  till  the  rafters  rung 
With  the  thrice-tripled  honors  of  the  feast! 

Scarce  the  buds  wilted  and  the  voices  ceased 
Ere  the  pure  light  that  sparkled  in  his  eyes, 

Bright  as  auroral  fires  in  Southern  skies, 

Faded  and  faded  !  And  the  brave  young  heart 
That  the  relentless  Arctic  winds  had  robbed 
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Of  all  its  vital  heat,  in  that  long  quest 
For  the  lost  captain,  now  within  his  breast 
More  and  more  faintly  throbbed. 

His  was  the  victory  5  but  as  his  grasp 
Closed  on  the  laurel  crown  with  eager  clasp, 

Death  launched  a  whistling  dart ; 

And  ere  the  thunders  of  applause  were  done 
His  bright  eyes  closed  for  ever  on  the  sun  ! 

Too  late — too  late  the  splendid  prize  he  won 
In  the  Olympic  race  of  Science  and  of  Art! 

Like  to  some  shattered  berg  that,  pale  and  lone, 
Drifts  from  the  white  North  to  a  Tropic  zone, 

And  in  the  burning  day 
Wastes  peak  by  peak  away, 

Till  on  some  rosy  even 
It  dies  with  sunlight  blessing  it;  so  he 
Tranquilly  floated  to  a  Southern  sea, 

And  melted  into  heaven ! 

He  needs  no  tears,  who  lived  a  noble  life  ! 

We  will  not  weep  for  him  who  died  so  well : 

But  we  will  gather  round  the  hearth,  and  tell 
The  story  of  his  strife, 

Such  homage  suits  him  well ; 

Better  than  funeral  pomp,  or  passing  bell  ! 

What  tale  of  peril  and  self-sacrifice ! 

Prisoned  amid  the  fastnesses  of  ice, 

With  hunger  howling  o’er  the  wastes  of  snow ! 
Night  lengthening  into  months  ;  the  ravenous  floe 
Crunching  the  massive  ships,  as  the  white  bear 
Crunches  his  prey.  The  insufficient  share 
Of  loathsome  food ; 

The  lethargy  of  famine  :  the  despair 
Urging  to  labor,  nervelessly  pursued; 

Toil  done  with  skinny  arms,  and  faces  hued 
Like  pallid  masks,  while  dolefully  behind 
Glimmered  the  fading  embers  of  a  mind  ! 

That  awful  hour,  when  through  the  prostrate  band 
Delirium  stalked,  laying  his  burning  hand 
Upon  the  ghastly  foreheads  of  the  crew. 

The  whispers  of  rebellion,  faint  and  few 
At  first,  but  deepening  ever  till  they  grew 
Into  black  thoughts  of  murder  :  such  the  throng 
Of  horrors  bound  the  hero.  High  the  song 
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Should  be  that  hymns  the  noble  part  he  played  ! 
Sinking  himself— yet  ministering  aid 
To  all  around  him.  By  a  mighty  will 
Living  defiant  of  the  wants  that  kill, 

Because  his  death  would  seal  his  comrades’  fate ; 

Cheering  with  ceaseless  and  inventive  skill 
Those  Polar  waters,  dark  and  desolate. 

Equal  to  every  trial,  every  fate, 

He  stands,  until  spring,  tardy  with  relief, 

Unlocks  the  icy  gate, 

And  the  pale  prisoners  thread  the  world  once  more, 
To  the  steep  cliffs  of  Greenland’s  pastoral  shore 
Bearing  their  dying  chief! 

Time  was  when  he  should  gain  his  spurs  of  gold 
From  royal  hands,  who  wooed  the  knightly  state; 
The  knell  of  old  formalities  is  tolled, 

And  the  world’s  knights  are  now  self-consecrate. 
No  grander  episode  doth  chivalry  hold 
In  all  its  annals,  back  to  Charlemagne, 

Than  that  lone  vigil  of  unceasing  pain, 

Faithfully  kept  through  hunger  and  through  cold, 
By  the  good  Christian  knight,  Elisha  Kane  ! 


DIRGE  FOR  A  SOLDIER. — George  H.  Boker. 

In  memory  of  Gen.  Philip  Kearney,  killed  Sept.  1, 1862. 

Close  his  eyes,  his  work  is  done ! 

What  to  him  is  friend  or  foeman, 

Rise  of  moon,  or  set  of  sun, 

Hand  of  man,  or  kiss  of  woman? 

Lay  him  low,  lay  him  low, 

In  the  clover  or  the  snow  ! 

What  cares  he  ?  he  cannot  know  : 
Lay  him  low  ! 

As  man  may,  he  fought  his  fight, 

Proved  his  truth  by  his  endeavor ; 

Let  him  sleep  in  solemn  night, 

Sleep  for  ever  and  for  ever. 

Lay  him  low,  lay  him  low, 

In  the  clover  or  the  snow ! 

What  cares  he  ?  he  cannot  know  : 
Lay  him  low ! 
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Bold  him  in  his  country’s  stars, 

Roll  the  drum  and  fire  the  volley ! 
What  to  him  are  all  our  wars, 

What  but  death  bemocking  folly  ? 

Lay  him  low,  lay  him  low, 

In  the  clover  or  the  snow  ! 

What  cares  he  ?  he  cannot  know : 
Lay  him  low ! 

Leave  him  to  God’s  watching  eye, 

Trust  him  to  the  hand  that  made  him. 
Mortal  love  sweeps  idly  by  : 

God  alone  has  power  to  aid  him. 

Lay  him  low,  lay  him  low, 

In  the  clover  or  the  snow ! 

What  cares  he  ?  he  cannot  know  : 
Lay  him  low  ! 


DICKENS  IN  CAMP.— F.  Bret  Harte. 

Above  the  pines  the  moon  was  slowly  drifting, 

The  river  sang  below ; 

The  dim  Sierras,  far  beyond,  uplifting 
Their  minarets  of  snow. 

The  roaring  camp-fire,  with  rude  humor,  painted 
The  ruddy  tints  of  health 

On  haggard  face  and  form  that  drooped  and  fainted 
In  the  fierce  race  for  wealth ; 

Till  one  arose,  and  from  his  pack’s  scant  treasure 
A  hoarded  volume  drew, 

And  cards  were  dropped  from  hands  of  listless  leisure 
To  hear  the  tale  anew; 

And  then,  while  round  them  shadows  gathered  faster, 

And  as  the  firelight  fell, 

He  read  aloud  the  book  wherein  the  Master 
Had  writ  of  “  Little  Nell.” 

Perhaps  ’twas  boyish  fancy, — for  the  reader 
Was  youngest  of  them  all, — 

But,  as  he  read,  from  clustering  pine  and  cedar 
A  silence  seemed  to  fall ; 

The  fir-trees,  gathering  closer  in  the  shadows, 

Listened  in  every  spray, 

While  the  whole  camp,  with  “  Nell”  on  English  meadows, 
Wandered  and  lost  their  way. 
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And  so  in  mountain  solitudes — o’ertaken 
As  by  some  spell  divine — 

Their  cares  dropped  from  them  like  the  needles  shaken 
From  out  the  gusty  pine. 

Lost  is  that  camp,  and  wasted  all  its  fire : 

And  he  who  wrought  that  spell  ? — 

Ah,  towering  pine  and  stately  Kentish  spire, 

Ye  have  one  tale  to  tell  ! 

Lost  is  that  camp  !  but  let  its  fragrant  story 
Blend  with  the  breath  that  thrills 

With  hop-vines’  incense  all  the  pensive  glory 
That  fills  the  Kentish  hills. 

And  on  that  grave  where  English  oak  and  holly 
And  laurel  wreaths  entwine, 

Deem  it  not  all  a  too  presumptuous  folly, — 

This  spray  of  Western  pine  ! 


EXTRACT  FROM  ODE  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  DUKE 
OF  WELLINGTON. — Alfred  Tennyson. 

Lo,  the  leader  in  these  glorious  wars 
Now  to  glorious  burial  slowly  borne, 

Followed  by  the  brave  of  other  lands, 

He,  on  whom  from  both  her  open  hands 
Lavish  Honor  showered  all  her  stars, 

And  affluent  Fortune  emptied  all  her  horn. 

Yea,  let  all  good  things  await  . 

Him  who  cares  not  to  be  great, 

But  as  he  saves  or  serves  the  state. 

Not  once  or  twice  in  our  rough  island-story, 

The  path  of  duty  was  the  way  to  glory: 

He  that  walks  it,  only  thirsting 
For  the  right,  and  learns  to  deaden 
Love  of  self,  before  his  journey  closes, 

He  shall  find  the  stubborn  thistle  bursting 
Into  glossy  purples,  which  outredden 
All  voluptuous  garden-roses. 

Not  once  or  twice  in  our  fair  island-story, 

The  path  of  duty  was  the  way  to  glory : 

He,  that  ever  following  her  commands, 

On  with  toil  of  heart  and  knees  and  hands, 

Thro’  the  long  gorge  to  the  far  light  has  won 
His  path  upward,  and  prevailed, 

Shall  find  the  toppling  crags  of  Duty  scaled 
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Are  close  upon  the  shining  table-lands 
To  which  our  God  Himself  is  moon  and  sun. 

Such  was  he  :  his  work  is  done  : 

But  while  the  races  of  mankind  endure, 

Let  his  great  example  stand, 

Colossal,  seen  of  every  land, 

And  keep  the  soldier  firm,  the  statesman  pure  ; 

Till  in  all  lands  and  through  all  human  story 
The  path  of  duty  be  the  path  of  glory : 

And  let  the  land  whose  hearths  he  saved  from  shame 
For  many  and  many  an  age  proclaim 
At  civic  revel  and  pomp  and  game, 

And  when  the  long-illumined  cities  flame, 

Their  ever-loyal  iron  leader’s  fame, 

With  honor,  honor,  honor,  honor  to  him, 

Eternal  honor  to  his  name. 


COWPER’ S  GRAVE. — Elizabeth  B.  Browning. 

It  is  a  place  where  poets  crowned  may  feel  the  heart’s  decaying ; 
It  is  a  place  where  happy  saints  may  weep  amid  their  praying  : 
Yet  let  the  grief  and  humbleness  as  low  as  silence  languish : 
Earth  surely  now  may  give  her  calm  to  whom  she  gave  her  anguish. 

O  poets,  from  a  maniac’s  tongue  was  poured  the  deathless  singing  ! 
0  Christians,  at  your  cross  of  hope  a  hopeless  hand  was  clinging! 
O  men,  this  man  in  brotherhood  your  weary  paths  beguiling, 
Groaned  inly  while  he  taught  you  peace,  and  died  while  ye  were 
smiling ! 

And  now,  what  time  ye  all  may  read  through  dimming  tears  his 
story, 

How  discord  on  the  music  fell  and  darkness  on  the  glory, 

And  how  when,  one  by  one,  sweet  sounds  and  wandering  lights 
departed, 

He  wore  no  less  a  loving  face  because  so  broken-hearted, — 

He  shall  be  strong  to  sanctify  the  poet’s  high  vocation, 

And  bow  the  meekest  Christian  down  in  meeker  adoration ; 

Nor  ever -shall  he  be,  in  praise,  by  wise  or  good  forsaken, 

Named  softly  as  the  household  name  of  one  whom  God  hath  taken. 

With  quiet  sadness  and  no  gloom  I  learn  to  think  upon  him, 

With  meekness  that  is  gratefulness  to  God  whose  heaven  hath 
won  him, 

Who  suffered  once  the  madness-cloud  to  His  own  love  to  blind  him, 
But  gently  led  the  blind  along  where  breath  and  bird  could  find 
him ; 
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And  wrought  within  his  shattered  brain  such  quick  poetic  senses 
As  hills  have  language  for,  and  stars,  harmonious  influences  : 

The  pulse  of  dew  upon  the  grass  kept  his  within  its  number, 

And  silent  shadows  from  the  trees  refreshed  him  like  a  slumber. 

Wild  timid  hares  were  drawn  from  woods  to  share  his  home-caresses, 
Uplooking  to  his  human  eyes  with  sylvan  tendernesses : 

The  very  world,  by  G-od’s  constraint,  from  falsehood’s  ways  removing, 
Its  women  and  its  men  became,  beside  him,  true  and  loving. 

And  though,  in  blindness,  he  remained  unconscious  of  that  guiding, 
And  things  provided  came  without  the  sweet  sense  of  providing, 
He  testified  this  solemn  truth,  while  frenzy  desolated, 

— Nor  man  nor  nature  satisfies  whom  only  God  created. 

Like  a  sick  child  that  knoweth  not  his  mother  while  she  blesses 
And  drops  upon  his  burning  brow  the  coolness  of  her  kisses, — 
That  turns  his  fevered  eyes  around — “  My  mother !  where’s  my 
mother  ?” — 

As  if  such  tender  words  and  deeds  could  come  from  any  other ! — 

The  fever  gone,  with  leaps  of  heart  he  sees  her  bending  o’er  him, 
Her  face  all  pale  from  watchful  love,  the  unweary  love  she  bore 
him ! — 

Thus  woke  the  poet  from  the  dream  his  life’s  long  fever  gave  him, 
Beneath  those  deep  pathetic  eyes  which  closed  in  death  to  save  him. 

Thus?  oh,  not  thus!  no  type  of  earth  can  image  that  awaking, 
Wherein  he  scarcely  heard  the  chant  of  seraphs,  round  him 
breaking, 

Or  felt  the  new  immortal  throb  of  soul  from  body  parted, 

But  felt  those  eyes  alone,  and  knew, — “  My  Saviour  !  not  deserted  l” 

Deserted  !  Who  hath  dreamt  that  when  the  cross  in  darkness  rested, 
Upon  the  Victim’s  hidden  face  no  love  was  manifested? 
Whatfrantic  hands  outstretched  have  e’er  the  atoning  drops  averted? 
What  tears  have  washed  them  from  the  soul,  that  one  should  be 
deserted  ? 

Deserted !  God  could  separate  from  His  own  essence  rather; 

And  Adam’s  sins  have  swept  between  the  righteous  Son  and  Father : 
Yea,  once,  Immanuel’s  orphaned  cry  His  universe  hath  shaken — 
It  went  up  single,  echoless,  “  My  God,  I  am  forsaken  !” 

It  went  up  from  the  Holy’s  lips  amid  His  lost  creation, 

That,  of  the  lost,  no  son  should  use  those  words  of  desolation  ! 
That  earth’s  worst  frenzies,  marring  hope,  should  mar  not  hope’s 
fruition, 

And  T,  on  Cowper’s  grave,  should  see  his  rapture  in  a  vision. 
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IY.  REFLECTIVE  AND  DIDACTIC. 

THE  SQUIRE’S  PEW.— Jane  Taylor. 

A  slanting  ray  of  evening  light 
Shoots  through  the  yellow  pane; 

It  makes  the  faded  crimson  bright, 

And  gilds  the  fringe  again  ; 

The  window’s  Gothic  framework  falls 
In  oblique  shadows  on  the  walls. 

And  since  those  trappings  first  were  new, 
How  many  a  cloudless  day, 

To  rob  the  velvet  of  its  hue, 

Has  come  and  passed  away  ! 

How  many  a  setting  sun  hath  made 
That  curious  lattice-work  of  shade  I 

Crumbled  beneath  the  hillock  green 
The  cunning  hand  must  he, 

That  carved  this  fretted  door,  I  ween, 
Acorn,  and  fleur-de-lis; 

And  now  the  worm  hath  done  her  part 
In  mimicking  the  chisel’s  art. 

In  days  of  yore  (as  now  we  call,) 

When  the  first  James  was  king, 

The  courtly  knight  from  yonder  hall 
His  train  did  hither  bring, 

All  seated  round,  in  order  due, 

With  broidered  suit  and  buckled  shoe. 

On  damask  cushions  decked  with  fringe 
All  reverently  they  knelt ; 

Prayer-books  with  brazen  hasp  and  hinge 
In  ancient  English  spelt, 

Each  holding  in  a  lily  hand 
Responsive  to  the  priest’s  command. 

Now,  streaming  down  the  vaulted  aisle, 

The  sunbeam  long  and  lone, 

Illumes  the  characters  a  while, 

Of  their  inscription  stone ; 

And  there  in  marble  hard  and  cold, 

The  knight  with  all  his  train  behold. 
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Outstretched  together  are  exprest 
He  and  my  lady  fair, 

With  hands  uplifted  on  the  breast, 

In  attitude  of  prayer  ; 

Long-visaged,  clad  in  armor,  he — 

With  ruffled  arm  and  boddice  she. 

Set  forth  in  order  as  they  died, 

Their  numerous  offspring  bend, 
Devoutly  kneeling  side  by  side, 

As  if  they  did  intend 
For  past  omissions  to  atone, 

By  saying  endless  prayers  in  stone. 

Those  mellow  days  are  past  and  dim, 

But  generations  new, 

In  regular  descent  from  him, 

Have  filled  the  stately  pew, — 

And  in  the  same  succession  go 
To  occupy  the  vaults  below. 

And  now  the  polished  modern  squire, 
And  his  gay  train  appear, 

Who  duly  to  the  hall  retire, 

A  season  every  year  ; 

And  fill  the  seats  with  belle  and  beau, 

As  ’twas  so  many  years  ago. 

Perchance,  all  thoughtless  as  they  tread 
The  hollow-sounding  floor 
Of  that  dark  house  of  kindred  dead, 
Which  shall,  as  heretofore, 

In  turn  receive  to  silent  rest 
Another  and  another  guest : 

The  feathered  hearse  and  sable  train, 

In  all  their  wonted  state, 

Shall  wind  along  the  village  lane, 

And  stand  before  the  gate ; 

Brought  many  a  distant  counti’y  through, 
To  join  the  final  rendezvous. 

And  when  the  race  is  swept  away, 

All  to  their  dusty  beds, 

Still  shall  the  mellow  evening  ray 
Shine  gaily  o’er  their  heads; 

While  other  faces,  fresh  and  new, 

Shall  fill  the  squire’s  deserted  pew ! 
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OVER  THE  RIVER. — Nancy  A.  W.  Priest. 

Over  the  river  they  beckon  to  me, 

Loved  ones  who’ve  crossed  to  the  farther  side, 

The  gleam  of  their  snowy  robes  I  see, 

But  their  voices  are  lost,  in  the  dashing  tide. 

There’s  one  with  ringlets  of  sunny  gold, 

And  eyes  the  reflection  of  heaven’s  own  blue; 

He  crossed  in  the  twilight  gray  and  cold, 

And  the  pale  mist  hid  him  from  mortal  view. 

We  saw  not  the  angels  who  met  him  there, 

The  gates  of  the  city  we  could  not  see  : 

Over  the  river,  over  the  river, 

My  brother  stands  waiting  to  welcome  me. 

Over  the  river  the  boatman  pale, 

Carried  another,  the  household  pet; 

Her  brown  curls  waved  in  the  gentle  gale, 

Darling  Minnie  !  I  see  her  yet. 

She  crossed  on  her  bosom  her  dimpled  hands, 

And  fearlessly  entered  the  phantom  bark; 

We  felt  it  glide  from  the  silver  sands, 

And  all  our  sunshine  grew  strangely  dark; 

We  know  she  is  safe  on  the  farther  side, 

Where  all  the  ransomed  and  angels  be  : 

Over  the  river,  the  mystic  river, 

My  childhood’s  idol  is  waiting  for  me. 

For  none  return  from  those  quiet  shores, 

Who  cross  with  the  boatman  cold  and  pale; 

We  hear  the  dip  of  the  golden  oars, 

And  catch  a  gleam  of  the  snowy  sail; 

And  lo !  they  have  passed  from  our  yearning  hearts, 
They  cross  the  stream  and  are  gone  for  aye. 

We  may  not  sunder  the  veil  apart 

That  hides  from  our  vision  the  gates  of  day ; 

We  only  know  that  their  barks  no  more 
May  sail  with  us  o’er  life’s  stormy  sea; 

Yet  somewhere,  I  kuow,  on  the  unseen  shore, 

They  watch,  and  beckon,  and  wait  for  me. 

And  I  sit  and  think,  when  the  sunset’s  gold 
Is  flushing  river  and  hill  and  shore, 

I  shall  one  day  stand  by  the  water  cold, 

And  list  for  the  sound  of  the  boatman’s  oar; 

I  shall  watch  for  a  gleam  of  the  flapping  sail, 

I  shall  hear  the  boat  as  it  gains  the  strand, 
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I  shall  pass  from  sight  with  the  boatman  pale, 
To  the  better  shore  of  the  spirit  land. 

I  shall  know  the  loved  who  have  gone  before, 
And  joyfully  sweet  will  the  meeting  be, 
When  over  the  river,  the  peaceful  river, 

The  angel  of  death  shall  carry  me. 

TEE  EVE  OF  ELECTION. — John  G.  Whittiek. 

From  gold  to  gray 
Our  mild  sweet  day 
Of  Indian  Summer  fades  too  soon ; 

But  tenderly 
Above  the  sea 

Hangs,  white  and  calm,  the  Hunter’s  moon. 

In  its  pale  fire, 

The  village  spire 

Shows  like  the  zodiac’s  spectral  lance; 

The  painted  walls 
Whereon  it  falls 

Transfigured  stand  in  marble  trance ! 

O’er  fallen  leaves 
The  west  wind  grieves, 

Yet  comes  a  seed  time  round  again; 

And  morn  shall  see 
The  State  sown  free 
With  baleful  tares  or  healthful  grain. 

Along  the  street 
The  shadows  meet 
Of  Destiny,  whose  hands  conceal 
The  moulds  of  fate 
That  shape  the  State, 

And  make  or  mar  the  common  weal. 

Around  I  see 
The  powers  that  be ; 

I  stand  by  Empire’s  primal  springs; 

And  princes  meet 
In  every  street, 

And  hear  the  tread  of  uncrowned  kings ! 

Hark  !  through  the  crowd 
The  laugh  runs  loud, 

Beneath  the  sad,  rebuking  moon. 
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God  save  the  land, 

A  careless  hand 

May  shake  or  swerve  ere  morrow’s  noon  1 

No  jest  is  this ; 

One  cast  amiss 

May  blast  the  hope  of  Freedom’s  year. 

Oh,  take  me  where 
Are  hearts  of  prayer, 

And  foreheads  bowed  in  reverent  fear ! 

Not  lightly  fall 
Beyond  recall 

The  written  scrolls  a  breath  can  float; 

The  crowning  fact, 

The  kingliest  act 

Of  Freedom,  is  the  freeman’s  vote  I 

For  pearls  that  gem 
A  diadem 

The  diver  in  the  deep  sea  dies ; 

The  regal  right 
We  boast  to-night 
Is  ours  through  costlier  sacrifice  : 

The  blood  of  Vane, 

His  prison  pain 

Who  traced  the  path  the  Pilgrim  trod, 

And  hers  whose  faith 
Drew  strength  from  death, 

And  prayed  her  Russell  up  to  God ! 

Our  hearts  grow  cold, 

We  lightly  hold 

A  right  which  brave  men  died  to  gain ; 

The  stake,  the  cord, 

The  axe,  the  sword, 

Grim  nurses  at  its  birth  of  pain. 

The  shadow  rend, 

And  o’er  us  bend, 

Oh,  martyrs,  with  your  crowns  and  palms,— 
Breathe  through  these  throngs 
Your  battle  songs, 

Your  scaffold  prayers,  and  dungeon  psalms ! 
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Look  from  the  sky, 

Like  God’s  great  eye, 

Thou  solemn  moon,  with  searching  beam; 
Till  in  the  sight 
Of  thy  pure  light 

Our  mean  self-seekings  meaner  seem. 

Shame  from  our  hearts 
Unworthy  arts, 

The  fraud  designed,  the  purpose  dark ; 
And  smite  away 
The  hands  we  lay 
Profanely  on  the  sacred  ark. 

To  party  claims, 

And  private  aims, 

Reveal  that  august  face  of  Truth, 
Whereto  are  given 
The  age  of  heaven, 

The  beauty  of  immortal  youth. 

So  shall  our  voice 
Of  sovereign  choice 
Swell  the  deep  bass  of  duty  done, 

And  strike  the  key 
Of  time  to  be, 

When  God  and  man  shall  speak  as  one  ! 


TWENTY  YEARS  AGO. 

I’ve  wandered  to  the  village,  Tom.  I’ve  sat  beneath  the  tree, 
Upon  the  school-house  play-ground,  which  sheltered  you  and  me  ; 
But  none  were  there  to  greet  me,  Tom,  and  few  were  left  to  know, 
That  played  with  us  upon  the  grass  some  twenty  years  ago. 

The  grass  is  just  as  green,  Tom — barefooted  boys  at  play, 

Were  sporting  just  as  we  did  then,  with  spirits  just  as  gay  ; 

But  the  “  master”  sleeps  upon  the  hill,  which,  coated  o’er  with 
snow, 

Afforded  us  a  sliding-place,  just  twenty  years  ago. 

The  old  school-house  is  altered  some,  the  benches  are  replaced 
By  new  ones,  very  like  the  same  our  peuknives  had  defaced ; 

But  the  same  old  bricks  are  in  the  wall,  the  bell  swings  to  and 
fro, 

It’s  music,  just  the  same,  dear  Tom,  ’twas  twenty  years  ago. 
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The  boys  were  playing  some  old  game,  beneath  the  same  old  tree — 
I  do  forget  the  name  just  now;  you’ve  played  the  same  with  me, 
On  that  same  spot  ’twas  played  with  knives,  by  throwing  so  and 
so, 

The  leader  had  a  task  to  do,  there,  just  twenty  years  ago. 

The  river’s  running  just  as  still,  the  willows  on  its  side 
Are  larger  than  they  were,  Tom,  the  stream  appears  less  wide  ; 
But  the  grape-vine  swing  is  ruined  now  where  once  we  played 
the  beau, 

And  swung  our  sweethearts — “  pretty  girls” — just  twenty  years 
ago. 

The  spring  that  bubbled  ’neath  the  hill,  close  by  the  spreading 
beach, 

Is  very  low — ’twas  once  so  high  that  we  could  almost  reach  ; 

And  kneeling  down  to  get  a  drink,  dear  Tom,  I  even  started  so ! 
To  see  how  much  that  I  am  changed  since  twenty  years  ago. 

Near  by  the  spring,  upon  an  elm,  you  know  I  cut  your  name, 

Your  sweetheart’s  just  beneath  it,  Tom,  and  you  did  mine  the 
same — 

Some  heartless  wretch  had  peeled  the  bark,  ’twas  dying  sure  but 
slow, 

Just  as  the  one  whose  name  was  cut,  died  twenty  years  ago. 

My  lids  have  long  been  dry,  Tom,  but  tears  came  in  my  eyes, 

I  thought  of  her  I  loved  so  well — those  early  broken  ties — 

I  visited  the  old  church-yard,  and  took  some  flowers  to  strew 
Upon  the  graves  of  those  we  loved,  some  twenty  years  ago. 

Some  are  in  the  church-yard  laid,  some  sleep  beneath  the  sea, 

But  few  are  left  of  our  old  class,  excepting  you  and  me, 

And  when  our  time  is  come,  Tom,  and  we  are  called  to  go, 

I  hope  they’ll  lay  us  where  we  played,  just  twenty  years  agj. 


THE  COUNTERSIGE.-Fraxk  G.  Williams. 

Alas  !  the  weary  hours  pass  slow, 

The  night  is  very  dark  and  still, 

And  in  the  marshes  far  below, 

I  hear  the  bearded  whip-poor-will ; 

I  scarce  can  see  a  yard  ahead, 

My  ears  are  strained  to  catch  each  sound — • 
I  hear  the  leaves  about  me  shed, 

And  the  springs  bubbling  thro’  the  ground. 
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THH  BELLS  OF  SHANDON. 


Along  the  beaten  path  I  pace, 

Where  white  rags  mark  my  sentry’s  track  j 
In  formless  shrubs  I  seem  to  trace 

The  foeman’s  form,  with  bending  back; 

I  think  I  see  him  crouching  low — 

I  stop  and  list — I  stoop  aud  peer, 

Until  the  neighboring  hillocks  grow, 

To  groups  of  soldiers  far  and  near. 

With  ready  pace  I  wait  and  watch, 

Until  my  eyes,  familiar  grown, 

Detect  each  harmless  earthen  notch, 

And  turn  guerillas  into  stone : 

And  then  amid  the  lonely  gloom, 

Beneath  the  tall  old  chestnut  trees 
My  silent  marches  I  resume, 

And  think  of  other  times  than  these. 

“  Halt !  Who  goes  there  ?”  My  challenge  cry, 
It  rings  along  the  watchful  line; 

“  Relief !”  1  hear  a  voice  reply — 

“  Advance,  and  give  the  countersign  !” 
With  bayonet  at  the  charge  I  wait — 

The  corporal  gives  the  mystic  word ; 

With  arms  aport  I  charge  my  mate, 

Then  onward  pass,  and  all  is  well. 

But  in  the  tent  that  night,  awake, 

I  ask,  if  in  the  fray  I  fall, 

Can  I  the  mystic  answer  make 
When  the  angelic  sentries  call  ? 

And  pray  that  Heaven  may  so  ordain, 
Where’er  I  go,  what  fate  be  mine, 

Whether  in  pleasure  or  in  pain 
I  still  may  have  the  Countersign. 


THE  BELLS  OF  SHANDON.— Francis  Mahony. 

With  deep  affection 
And  recollection 
I  often  think  of 

Those  Shandon  bells, 

Whose  sounds  so  wild  would, 

In  the  days  of  childhood, 

Fling  round  my  cradle 
Their  magic  spells. 
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On  this  I  ponder 
Where’er  I  wander, 

And  thus  grow  fonder, 

Sweet  Cork,  of  thee — 
With  thy  bells  of  Shandon, 
That  sound  so  grand  on 
The  pleasant  waters 
Of  the  river  Lee. 

I’ve  heard  hells  chiming 
Full  many  a  clime  in, 

Tolling  sublime  in 
Cathedral  shrine, 

While  at  a  glib  rate 

Brass  tongues  would  vibrate; 

But  all  their  music 

Spoke  nought  like  thine. 

For  memory,  dwelling 
On  eacn  proud  swelling 
Of  thy  belfry,  knelliug 
Its  bold  notes  free, 

Made  the  bells  of  Shandon 
Sound  far  more  grand  on 
The  pleasant  waters 
Of  the  river  Lee. 

I’ve  heard  bells  tolling 
Old  Adrian’s  Mole  in, 

Their  thunder  rolling 
From  the  Vatican — 

And  cymbals  glorious 
Swinging  uproarious 
In  the  gorgeous  turrets 
Of  Notre  Dame ; 

But  thy  sounds  were  sweeter 
Than  the  dome  of  Peter 
Flings  o’er  the  Tiber, 

Pealing  solemnly. 

Oh  !  the  bells  of  Shandon 
Sound  far  more  grand  on 
The  pleasant  waters 
Of  the  river  Lee. 

There’s  a  bell  in  Moscow; 
While  on  tower  and  kiosk  oh 
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THE  PAUPER’S  DRIVE. 


In  Saint  Sophia 
The  Turkman  gets, 

And  loud  in  air 
Calls  men  to  prayer, 

From  the  tapering  summit 
Of  tall  minarets. 

Such  empty  phantom 
I  freely  grant  them  ; 

But  there’s  an  anthem 
More  dear  to  me — 

’Tis  the  bells  of  Shandon, 
That  sound  so  grand  on 
The  pleasant  waters 
Of  the  river  Lee. 


THE  PAUPER’S  DRIVE. — Thomas  Noel. 

There’s  a  grim  one-horse  hearse  in  a  jolly  round  trot — • 
To  the  church-yard  a  pauper  is  going  1  wot, 

The  road  it  is  rough,  and  the  hearse  has  no  springs; 

And  hark  to  the  dirge  which  the  sad  driver  sings  : 
“Rattle  his  bones  over  the  stones  ! 

He’s  only  a  pauper,  whom  nobody  owns  /” 

Oh,  where  are  the  mourners  ?  Alas  !  there  are  none — 
He  has  left  not  a  gap  in  the  world,  now  he’s  gone — 

Not  a  tear  in  the  eye  of  child,  woman,  or  man  ; 

To  the  grave  with  his  carcass  as  fast  as  you  can  : 

“  Rattle  his  bones  over  the  stones  ! 

He’s  only  a  pauper,  whom  nobody  owns  !” 

What  a  jolting,  and  creaking,  and  splashing,  and  din  ! 
The  whip  how  it  cracks  !  and  the  wheels,  how  they  spin  ! 
How  the  dirt,  right  and  left,  o’er  the  hedges  is  hurled ! — ■ 
The  pauper  at  length  makes  a  noise  in  the  world  ! 

“  Rattle  his  bones  over  the  stones ! 

He’s  only  a  pauper,  whom  nobody  owns  !” 

Poor  pauper  defunct !  he  has  made  some  approach 
To  gentility,  now  that  he’s  stretched  in  a  coach  ! 

He’s  taking  a  drive  in  his  carriage  at  last ; 

But  it  will  not  be  long,  if  he  goes  on  so  fast : 

“  Rattle  his  bones  over  the  stones  ! 

He’s  only  a  pauper,  whom  nobody  owns  !” 

You  bumpkins  !  who  stare  at  your  brother  conveyed — 
Behold  what  respect  to  a  cloddy  is  paid  ! 
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And  be  joyful  to  think,  when  by  death  you’re  laid  low, 
You’ve  a  chance  to  the  grave  like  a  gemman  to  go  ! 

“  Rattle  his  bones  over  the  stones  ! 

He’s  only  a  pauper,  whom  nobody  owns  !” 

But  a  truce  to  this  strain ;  for  my  soul  it  is  sad, 

To  think  that  a  heart  in  humanity  clad 

Should  make,  like  the  brutes,  such  a  desolate  end, 

And  depart  from  the  light  without  leaving  a  friend  ! 

Bear  soft  his  bones  over  the  stones ! 

Though  a  pauper,  he’s  one  whom  his  Maker  yet  owns ! 


THE  THREE  WARNINGS. — Mrs.  Thrale. 

The  tree  of  deepest  root  is  found 
Least  willing  still  to  quit  the  ground  : 

’Twas  therefore  said  by  ancient  sages, 

That  love  of  life  increased  with  years 
So  much,  that,  in  our  latter  stages, 

When  pains  grow  sharp,  and  sickness  rages, 
The  greatest  love  of  life  appears. 

This  great  affection  to  believe, 

Which  all  confess,  but  few  perceive, 

If  old  assertions  can’t  prevail, 

Be  pleased  to  hear  a  modern  tale. 

When  sports  went  round,  and  all  were  gay, 
On  neighbor  Dodson’s  wedding-day, 

Death  called  aside  the  jocund  groom 
With  him,  into  another  room  ; 

And  looking  grave — “  You  must,”  says  he, 

“  Quit  your  sweet  bride,  and  come  with  me.’' 
“  With  you  !  and  quit  my  Susan’s  side  ! 
With  you  !”  the  hapless  husband  cried  ; 
“Young  as  I  am,  ’tis  monstrous  hard  ! 
Beside,  in  truth,  I’m  not  prepared  : 

My  thoughts  on  other  matters  go  ; 

This  is  my  wedding-day,  you  know.” 

What  more  he  urged,  I  have  not  heard ; 

His  reasons  could  not  well  be  stronger ; 

So  Death  the  poor  delinquent  spared, 

And  left  to  live  a  little  longer. 

Yet,  calling  up  a  serious  look — 

(His  hour-glass  trembled  while  he  spoke,) 
“Neighbor,”  he  said,  “  farewell.  No  more 
Shall  Death  disturb  your  mirthful  hour ; 
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THE  THREE  WARNINGS. 


And  farther,  to  avoid  all  blame 
Of  cruelty  upon  my  name, 

To  give  you  time  for  preparation, 

And  fit  you  for  your  future  station, 

Three  several  warnings  you  shall  have, 
Before  you’re  summoned  to  the  grave. 
Willing  for  once  I’ll  quit  my  prey, 

And  grant  a  kind  reprieve, 

In  hopes  you’ll  have  no  more  to  say; 

But,  when  I  call  again  this  way, 

Well  pleased  the  world  will  leave.” 

To  these  conditions  both  consented, 

And  parted  perfectly  contented. 

What  next  the  hero  of  our  tale  befell, 

How  long  he  lived,  how  wise,  how  well, 

How  roundly  he  pursued  his  course, 

And  smoked  his  pipe,  and  stroked  his  horse, 
The  willing  muse  shall  tell : 

He  chaffered  then,  he  bought,  he  sold, 

Nor  once  perceived  his  growing  old, 

Nor  thought  of  Death  as  near; 

His  friends  not  false,  his  wife  no  shrew, 
Many  his  gains,  his  children  few, 

He  passed  his  hours  in  peace. 

But,  while  he  viewed  his  wealth  iucrease, 
While  thus  along  Life’s  dusty  road, 

The  beaten  track  content  he  trod, 

Old  Time,  whose  haste  no  mortal  spares, 
Uncalled,  unheeded,  unawares, 

Brought  on  his  eightieth  year. 

And  now,  one  night,  in  musing  mood, 

As  all  alone  he  sate, 

The  unwelcome  messenger  of  Fate 
Once  more  before  him  stood. 

Half  killed  with  anger  and  surprise, 

“  So  soon  returned  !”  old  Dodson  cries  ; 

“  So  soon,  d’ye  call  it?”  Death  replies  : 

“  Surely,  my  friend,  you’re  but  in  jest  ! 

Since  I  was  here  before 
’Tis  six-and-thirty  years,  at  least, 

And  you  are  now  fourscore.” 

“  So  much  the  worse,”  the  clown  rejoined, 

“  To  spare  the  aged  would  be  kind  : 
However,  see  your  search  be  legal ; 

And  your  authority — is’t  regal  ? 
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Else  you  are  come  on  a  fool’s  errand, 

With  but  a  secretary’s  warrant. 

Beside,  you  promised  me  Three  Warnings, 
Which  I  have  looked  for  nights  and  mornings! 
But,  for  that  loss  of  time  and  ease, 

I  can  recover  damages.” 

“  I  know,  cries  Death,  “  that,  at  the  best, 

I  seldom  am  a  welcome  guest  ; 

But  don’t  be  captious,  friend,  at  least: 

I  little  thought  you’d  still  be  able 
To  stump  about  your  farm  and  stable  ; 

Your  years  have  run  to  a  great  length ; 

I  wish  you  joy,  though,  of  your  strength !” 

“  Hold,”  says  the  farmer,  “not  so  fast! 

I  have  been  lame  these  four  years  past.” 

“  And  no  great  wonder,”  Death  replies  : 

“  However,  you  still  keep  your  eyes ; 

“  And  sure,  to  see  one’s  loves  and  friends, 

For  legs  and  arms  would  make  amends.” 
“Perhaps,”  says  Dodson,  “so  it  might, 

But  latterly,  I’ve  lost  my  sight.” 

“  This  is  a  shocking  tale,  ’tis  true, 

But  still  there’s  comfort  left  for  you  : 

Each  strives  your  sadness  to  amuse — 

I  warrant  you  hear  all  the  news.” 

“  There’s  none,”  cries  he  ;  “  and,  if  there  were, 
I’m  grown  so  deaf,  I  could  not  hear.” 

“  Nay.  then,”  the  spectre  stern  rejoined, 

“  These  are  unjustifiable  yearnings  ; 

If  you  are  Lame,  and  Deaf,  and  Blind, 

You’ve  had  your  Three  sufficient  Warnings. 
So,  come  along,  no  more  we’ll  part 
He  said,  and  touched  him  with  his  dart. 

And  now,  old  Dodson  turning  pale, 

Yields  to  his  fate — so  ends  my  tale. 


PASSING  UNDER  THE  ROD.— Mary  S.  B.  Dana. 

I  SAW  the  young  bride,  in  her  beauty  and  pride, 
Bedecked  in  her  snowy  array  ; 

And  the  bright  flush  of  joy  mantled  high  on  her  cheek, 
And  the  future  looked  blooming  and  gay  : 

And  with  woman’s  devotion  she  laid  her  fond  heart 
At  the  shrine  of  idolatrous  love, 
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And  she  anchored  her  hopes  to  this  perishing  earth, 

By  the  chain  which  her  tenderness  wove. 

But  I  saw.  when  those  heartstrings  were  bleeding  and  torn, 
And  the  chain  had  been  severed  in  two, 

She  had  changed  her  white  robes  for  the  sables  of  grief, 
And  her  bloom  for  the  paleness  of  woe  ! 

But  the  Healer  was  there,  pouring  balm  on  her  heart, 

And  wiping  the  tears  from  her  eyes. 

And  he  strengthened  the  chain  he  had  i  r  ken  in  twain, 
And  fastened  it  firm  to  the  skies  ! 

There  had  whispered  a  voice — ’twas  the  voice  of  her  God  : 

“  I  love  thee — I  love  thee — -pass  under  the  rod  !” 

I  saw  the  young  mother  in  tenderness  bend 
O’er  the  couch  of  her  slumbering  boy, 

And  she  kissed  the  soft  lips  as  they  murmured  her  name, 
While  the  dreamer  lay  smiling  in  joy. 

Oh,  sweet  as  the  rosebud  encircled  with  dew, 

When  its  fragrance  is  fluug  on  the  air, 

So  fresh  and  so  bright  to  that  mother  he  seemed, 

As  he  lay  in  his  innocence  there. 

But  I  saw  when  she  gazed  on  the  same  lovely  form, 

Pale  as  marble,  and  silent,  and  cold, 

But  paler  and  colder  her  beautiful  boy, 

And  the  tale  of  her  sorrow  was  told  ! 

But  the  Healer  was  there  who  had  stricken  her  heart, 

And  taken  her  treasure  away; 

To  allure  her  to  heaven,  He  has  placed  it  on  high, 

And  the  mourner  will  sweetly  obey. 

There  had  whispered  a  voice — ’twas  the  voice  of  her  God: 

“I  love  thee — I  love  thee — pass  under  the  rod!” 

I  saw  the  fond  brother,  with  glances  of  love, 

Gazing  down  on  a  gentle  young  girl, 

And  she  hung  on  his  arm.  and  breathed  soft  in  his  ear, 

As  he  played  with  each  graceful  curl. 

Oh,  he  loved  the  sweet  tones  of  her  silvery  voice, 

Let  her  use  it  in  sadness  or  glee ; 

And  he  twined  his  arms  round  her  delicate  form. 

As  she  sat  in  the  eve  on  his  knee. 

But  I  saw  when  he  gazed  on  her  death-stricken  face, 

And  she  breathed  not  a  word  in  his  ear. 

And  he  clasped  his  arms  round  an  icy-cold  form, 

And  he  moistened  her  cheek  with  a  tear. 

But  the  Healer  was  there,  and  he  said  to  him  thus, 

"  Grieve  not  for  thy  sister’s  short  life,” 
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And  he  gave  to  his  arms  still  another  fair  girl, 

And  he  made  her  his  own  cherished  wife  ! 

There  had  whispered  a  voice — ’twas  the  voice  of  his  God  : 

“  I  love  thee — I  love  thee — pass  under  the  rod!” 

I  saw,  too,  a  father  and  mother  who  leaned 
On  the  arms  of  a  dear  gifted  son, 

And  the  star  in  the  future  grew  bright  to  their  gaze, 

As  they  saw  the  proud  place  he  had  won  ; 

And  the  fast  coming  evening  of  life  promised  fair, 

And  its  pathway  grew  smooth  to  their  feet, 

And  the  starlight  of  love  glimmered  bright  at  the  end, 

And  the  whispers  of  fancy  were  sweet. 

And  I  saw  them  again,  bending  low  o’er  the  grave, 

Where  their  hearts’  dearest  hupe  had  been  laid, 

And  the  star  had  gone  down  in  the  darkness  of  night, 

And  the  joy  from  their  bosoms  had  fled. 

But  the  Healer  was  there,  and  his  arms  were  around, 

And  he  led  them  with  tenderest  care  ; 

And  he  showed  them  a  star  in  the  bright  upper  world, 

’Twas  their  star  shining  brilliantly  there  ! 

They  had  each  heard  a  voice — ’twas  the  voice  of  their  God  : 

“  I  love  thee— I  love  thee — pass  under  the  rod!” 


THE  CRY  OF  THE  CHILDREN.— Elizabeth  B.  Browning. 

Do  ye  hear  the  children  weeping,  0  my  brothers, 

Ere  the  sorrow  comes  with  years  ? 

They  are  leaning  their  young  heads  against  their  mothers, 
And  that  cannot  stop  their  tears. 

The  young  lambs  are  bleating  in  the  meadows, 

The  young  birds  are  chirping  in  the  nest, 

The  young  fawns  are  playing  with  the  shadows, 

The  young  flowers  are  blowing  toward  the  west — 

But  the  young,  young  children,  0  my  brothers, 

They  are  weeping  bitterly  ! 

They  are  weeping  in  the  playtime  of  the  others, 

In  the  country  of  the  free. 

Do  you  question  the  young  children  in  the  sorrow 
Why  their  tears  are  falling  so? 

The  old  man  may  weep  for  his  to-morrow 
Which  is  lost  in  Long  Ago; 

The  old  tree  is  leafless  in  the  forest, 

The  old  year  is  ending  in  the  frost, 

The  old  wound,  if  stricken,  is  the  sorest, 

The  old  hope  is  hardest  to  be  lost : 
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But  the  young,  young  children,  0  my  brothers, 

Do  you  ask  them  why  they  stand 

Weeping  sore  before  the  bosoms  of  their  mothers, 

In  our  happy  Fatherland? 

They  look  up  with  their  pale  and  sunken  faces, 

And  their  looks  are  sad  to  see, 

For  the  man’s  hoary  anguish  draws  and  presses 
Down  the  cheeks  of  infancy  ; 

“  Your  old  earth,”  they  say,  “  is  very  dreary. 

Our  young  feet,”  they  say,  “  are  very  weak  ; 

Few  paces  have  we  taken,  yet  are  weary — 

Our  grave-rest  is  very  far  to  seek  : 

Ask  the  aged  why  they  weep,  and  not  the  children, 

For  the  outside  earth  is  cold, 

And  we  young  ones  stand  without,  in  our  bewildering, 
And  the  graves  are  for  the  old.” 

“  True,”  say  the  children,  “  it  may  happen 
That  we  die  before  our  time : 

Little  Alice  died  last  year,  her  grave  is  shapen 
Like  a  snowball,  in  the  rime. 

We  looked  into  the  pit  prepared  to  take  her : 

Was  no  room  for  any  work  in  the  close  clay ! 

From  the  sleep  wherein  she  lieth  none  will  wake  her, 
Crying,  “  Get  up,  little  Alice !  it  is  day.” 

If  you  listen  by  that  grave,  in  sun  and  shower, 

With  your  ear  down,  little  Alice  never  cries; 

Could  we  see  her  face,  be  sure  we  should  not  know  her, 
For  the  smile  has  time  for  growing  in  her  eyes : 

And  merry  go  her  moments,  lulled  and  stilled  in 
The  shroud  by  the  kirk-chime. 

“  It  is  good  when  it  happens,”  say  the  children, 

“  That  we  die  before  our  time.” 

Alas,  alas,  the  children  !  they  are  seeking 
Death  in  life,  as  best  to  have : 

They  are  binding  up  their  hearts  away  from  breaking, 
With  a  cerement  from  the  grave. 

Go  out,  children,  from  the  mine  and  from  the  city, 

Sing  out,  children,  as  the  little  thrushes  do; 

Pluck  your  handfuls  of  the  meadow-cowslips  pretty, 
Laugh  aloud,  to  feel  your  fingers  let  them  through  ! 

But  they  answer,  “  Are  your  cowslips  of  the  meadows 
Like  our  weeds  anear  the  mine  ? 

Leave  us  quiet  in  the  dark  of  the  coal-shadows, 

From  your  pleasures  fair  and  fine  ! 
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“  For  oh,”  say  the  children,  “  we  are  weary, 

And  we  cannot  run  or  leap ; 

If  we  cared  for  any  meadows,  it  were  merely 
To  drop  down  in  them  and  sleep. 

Our  knees  tremble  sorely  in  the  stooping, 

We  fall  upon  our  faces,  trying  to  go ; 

And,  underneath  our  heavy  eyelids  drooping, 

The  reddest  flower  would  look  as  pale  as  snow. 

For,  all  day,  we  drag  our  burdens  tiring 

Through  the  coal-dark,  underground; 

Or,  all  day,  we  drive  the  wheels  of  iron 
In  the  factories,  round  and  round. 

“For  all  day,  the  wheels  are  droning,  turning; 

Their  wind  comes  in  our  faces, 

Till  our  hearts  turn,  our  heads  with  pulses  burning, 

And  the  walls  turn  in  their  places : 

Turns  the  sky  in  the  high  window  blank  and  reeling, 
Turns  the  long  light  that  drops  adown  the  wall, 

Turn  the  black  flies  that  crawl  along  the  ceiling, 

All  are  turning,  all  the  day,  and  we  with  all. 

And  all  day,  the  iron  wheels  are  droning, 

And  sometimes  we  could  pray, 

‘  0  ye  wheels’  (breaking  out  in  a  mad  moaning) 

“  Stop  !  be  silent  for  to-day  !’  ” 

Ay,  be  silent !  Let  them  hear  each  other  breathing 
For  a  moment,  mouth  to  mouth  ! 

Let  them  touch  each  other’s  hands,  in  a  fresh  wreathing 
Of  their  tender  human  youth  ! 

Let  them  feel  that  this  cold  metallic  motion 
Is  not  all  the  life  God  fashions  or  reveals : 

Let  them  prove  their  living  souls  against  the  notion 
That  they  live  in  you,  or  under  you,  0  wheels ! 

Still,  all  day,  the  iron  wheels  go  onward, 

Grinding  life  down  from  its  mark; 

And  the  children’s  souls,  which  God  is  calling  sunward, 
Spin  on  blindly  in  the  dark. 

Now  tell  the  poor  young  children,  0  my  brothers, 

To  look  up  to  Him  and  pray; 

So  the  blessed  One  who  blesseth  all  the  others, 

Will  bless  them  another  day. 

They  answer,  “  Who  is  God  that  He  should  hear  us, 
While  the  rushing  of  the  iron  wheels  is  stirred? 

When  we  sob  aloud,  the  human  creatures  near  us 
Pass  by,  hearing  not,  or  answer  not  a  word. 
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And  we  hear  not  (for  the  wheels  in  their  resounding) 
Strangers  speaking  at  the  door  : 

Is  it  likely  God,  with  angels  singing  round  him, 

Heai’S  our  weeping  any  more  ? 

“  Two  words,  indeed,  of  praying  we  remember, 

And  at  midnight’s  hour  of  harm, 

‘  Our  Father,’  looking  upward  iu  the  chamber, 

We  say  softly  for  a  charm. 

We  know  no  other  words  except  ‘  Our  Father,’ 

And  we  think  that,  in  some  pause  of  angels’  song, 

God  may  pluck  them  with  the  silence  sweet  to  gather, 
And  hold  both  within  His  right  hand  which  is  strong 

‘Our  Father!’  If  He  heard  us,  He  would  surely 
(For  they  call  Him  good  and  mild) 

Answer,  smiling  down  the  steep  world  very  purely, 

‘  Come  and  rest  with  me,  my  child.’” 

“  But,  no  !”  say  the  children,  weeping  faster, 

“  He  is  speechless  as  a  stone  : 

And  they  tell  us,  of  His  image  is  the  master 
Who  commands  us  to  work  on. 

Go  to  !”  say  the  children, — “  up  in  heaven, 

Dark,  wheel-like,  turning  clouds  are  all  we  find. 

Do  not  mock  us ;  grief  has  made  us  unbelieving : 

We  look  up  for  God,  but  tears  have  made  us  blind.” 

Do  you  hear  the  children  weeping  and  disproving, 

0  my  brothers,  what  ye  preach  '! 

For  God’s  possible  is  taught  by  His  world’s  loving, 

And  the  children  doubt  of  each. 

And  well  may  the  children  weep  before  you ! 

They  are  weary  ere  they  run ; 

They  have  never  seen  the  sunshine,  nor  the  glory 
Which  is  brighter  than  the  sun. 

They  know  the  grief  of  man,  without  his  wisdom; 

They  sink  in  man’s  despair,  without  its  calm; 

Are  slaves,  without  the  liberty  in  Christdom, 

Are  martyrs,  by  the  pang  without  the  palm  : 

Are  worn  as  if  with  age,  yet  uuretrievingly 

The  harvest  of  its  memories  cannot  reap, — 

Are  orphans  of  the  earthly  love  and  heavenly. 

Let  them  weep  !  let  them  weep  ! 

They  look  up  with  their  pale  and  sunken  faces, 

And  their  look  is  dread  to  see, 
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For  they  mind  you  of  their  angels  in  high  places, 

With  eyes  turned  on  Deity. 

“  How  long,”  they  say,  “how  long,  0  cruel  nation, 

Will  you  stand,  to  move  the  world,  on  a  child’s  heart, — 
Stifle  down  with  a  mailed  heel  its  palpitation, 

And  tread  onward  to  your  throne  amid  the  mart  ? 

Our  blood  splashes  upward,  0  gold-heaper, 

And  your  purple  shows  your  path  ! 

But  the  child’s  sob  in  the  silence  curses  deeper 
Than  the  strong  man  in  his  wrath.” 


THE  OLD  ARM-CHAIR.— Eliza.  Cook. 

I  LOVE  it,  I  love  it ;  and  who  shall  dare 
To  chide  me  for  loving  that  old  arm-chair  ? 

I’ve  treasured  it  long  as  a  sainted  prize ; 

I’ve  bedewed  it  with  tears,  and  embalmed  it  with  sighs. 
’Tis  bound  by  a  thousand  bands  to  my  heart; 

Not  a  tie  will  break,  not  a  link  will  start. 

Would  ye  learn  the  spell  ? — a  mother  sat  there ; 

And  a  sacred  thing  is  that  old  arm-chair. 

In  Childhood’s  hour  I  lingered  near 
The  hallowed  seat  with  listening  ear ; 

And  gentle  words  that  mother  would  give ; 

To  fit  me  to  die,  and  teach  me  to  live. 

She  told  me  shame  would  never  betide, 

With  truth  for  my  creed  and  God  for  my  guide; 

She  taught  me  to  lisp  my  earliest  prayer ; 

As  I  knelt  beside  that  old  arm-chair. 

I  sat  and  watched  her  many  a  day, 

When  her  eye  grew  dim,  and  her  locks  were  gray : 

And  1  almost  worshipped  her  when  she  smiled, 

And  turned  from  her  Bible,  to  bless  her  child. 

Years  rolled  on ;  but  the  last  one  sped — 

My  idol  was  shattered ;  my  earth-star  fled  : 

I  learnt  how  much  the  heart  can  bear, 

When  I  saw  her  die  in  that  old  arm-chair. 

’Tis  past,  ’tis  past,  but  I  gaze  on  it  now 
With  quivering  breath  and  throbbing  brow : 

’Twas  there  she  nursed  me ;  ’twas  there  she  died : 

And  Memory  flows  with  lava  tide. 

Say  it  is  folly,  and  deem  me  weak, 

While  the  scalding  drops  start  down  my  cheek; 

But  I  love  it,  I  love  it  ;  and  cannot  tear 
My  soul  from  a  mother’s  old  arm-chair. 
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DRIFTING. — T.  Buchanan  Bead. 

My  soul  to-day 
Is  far  away, 

Sailing  the  Vesuvian  Bay; 

My  wing&d  boat, 

A  bird  afloat, 

Swims  roun  i  the  purple  peaks  remote 

Round  purple  peaks 
It  sails,  and  seeks 

Blue  iulets,  and  their  crystal  creeks, 
Where  high  rocks  throw, 
Through  deeps  below, 

A  duplicated  golden  glow. 

Far,  vague,  and  dim, 

The  mountains  swim; 

While  on  Vesuvius’  misty  brim, 

With  outstretched  hands, 

The  gray  smoke  stands 
O’erlooking  the  volcanic  lands. 

Here  Ischia  smiles 
O’er  liquid  miles ; 

And  yonder,  bluest  of  the  isles, 

Calm  Capri  waits, 

Her  sapphire  gates 
Beguiling  to  her  bright  estates. 

I  heed  not,  if 
My  rippling  skiff 

Float  swift  or  slow  from  cliff  to  cliff  ;- 
With  dreamful  eyes 
My  spirit  lies 

Under  the  walls  of  Paradise. 

Under  the  walls 
Where  swells  and  falls 
The  Bay’s  deep  breast  at  intervals, 

At  peace  I  lie, 

Blown  softly  by, 

A  cloud  upon  this  liquid  sky. 

The  day,  so  mild, 

Is  Heaven’s  own  child, 

With  Earth  and  Ocean  reconciled ;— 
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The  airs  I  feel 
Around  me  steal 

Are  murmuring  to  the  murmuring  keel. 

Over  the  rail 
My  hand  I  trail 
Within  the  shadow  of  the  sail, 

A  joy  intense, 

The  cooling  sense, 

Glides  down  my  drowsy  indolence. 

With  dreamful  eyes 
My  spirit  lies 

Where  Summer  sings  and  never  dies, — 
O’erveiled  with  vines, 

She  glows  and  shines 
Among  her  future  oil  and  wines. 

Her  children  hid 
The  cliffs  amid, 

Are  gambolling  with  the  gambolling  kid ; 
Or  down  the  walls, 

With  tipsy  calls, 

Laugh  on  the  rocks  like  waterfalls. 

The  fisher’s  child, 

With  tresses  wild, 

Unto  the  smooth,  bright  sand  beguiled, 
With  glowing  lips 
Sings  as  she  skips, 

Or  gazes  at  the  far-off  ships. 

Yon  deep  bark  goes 
Where  Traffic  blows, 

From  lands  of  sun  to  lands  of  snows; — 
This  happier  one, 

Its  course  is  run 

From  lands  of  snow  to  lands  of  sun. 

Oh,  happy  ship, 

To  rise  and  dip, 

With  the  blue  crystal  at  your  lip ! 

Oh,  happy  crew, 

My  heart  with  you 
Sails,  and  sails,  and  sings  anew  ! 
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No  more,  no  more 
The  worldly  shore 
Upbraids  me  with  its  loud  uproar ! 
With  dreamful  eyes 
My  spirit  lies 

Under  the  walls  of  Paradise ! 


THE  BATTLE  AUTUMN  OF  1862.— John  G.  Whittier. 

The  flags  of  war  like  storm-birds  fly, 

The  charging  trumpets  blow; 

Yet  rolls  no  thunder  in  the  sky, 

No  earthquake  strives  below. 

And  calm  and  patient,  Nature  keeps 
Her  ancient  promise  well, 

Though  o’er  her  bloom  and  greenness  sweeps 
The  battle’s  breath  of  hell. 

And  still  she  walks  in  golden  hours 
Through  harvest-happy  farms, 

And  still  she  wears  her  fruits  and  flowers 
Like  jewels  on  her  arms. 

What  mean  the  gladness  of  the  plain, 

This  joy  of  eve  and  morn, 

The  mirth  that  shakes  the  beard  of  grain 
And  yellow  locks  of  corn  ? 

Ah !  eyes  may  well  be  full  of  tears, 

And  hearts  with  hate  are  hot ; 

But  even-paced  come  round  the  years, 

And  Nature  changes  not. 

She  meets  with  smiles  our  bitter  grief, 

With  songs  our  groans  of  pain  ; 

She  mocks  with  tint  of  flower  and  leaf 
The  war-field’s  crimson  stain. 

Still,  in  the  cannon’s  pause,  we  hear 
Her  sweet  thanksgiving-psalm ; 

Too  near  to  God  for  doubt  or  fear, 

She  shares  the  eternal  calm. 

She  knows  the  seed  lies  safe  below 
The  fires  that  blast  and  burn  ; 

For  all  the  tears  of  blood  we  sow 
She  waits  the  rich  return. 
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She  sees  with  clearer  eye  than  ours 
The  good  of  suffering  born, — 

The  hearts  that  blossom  like  her  flowers 
And  ripen  like  her  corn. 

Oh,  give  to  us,  in  times  like  these, 

The  vision  of  her  eyes ; 

And  make  her  fields  and  fruited  trees 
Our  golden  prophecies ! 

Oh,  give  to  us  her  finer  ear  ! 

Above  this  stormy  din, 

We,  too,  would  hear  the  bells  of  cheer 
Ring  peace  and  freedom  in  ! 


ALNWICK  CASTLE. — Fitz-Greene  Halleck. 

Home  of  the  Percy’s  high-born  race, 

Home  of  their  beautiful  and  brave, 

Alike  their  birth  and  burial-place, 

Their  cradle  and  their  grave  ! 

Still  sternly  o’er  the  castle  gate 
Their  house’s  Lion  stands  in  state, 

As  in  his  proud  departed  hours ; 

And  warriors  frown  in  stone  on  high, 

And  feudal  banners  “  flout  the  sky” 

Above  in  princely  towers. 

A  gentle  hill  its  side  inclines, 

Lovely  in  England’s  fadeless  green, 

To  meet  the  quiet  stream  which  winds 
Through  this  romantic  scene 
As  silently  and  sweetly  still, 

As  when,  at  evening,  on  that  hill, 

While  summer’s  wind  blew  soft  and  low, 
Seated  by  gallant  Hotspur’s  side, 

His  Katherine  was  a  happy  bride, 

A  thousand  years  ago. 

Gaze  on  the  Abbey’s  ruined  pile  : 

Does  not  the  succoring  ivy,  keeping 
Her  watch  around  it,  seem  to  smile, 

As  o’er  a  loved  one  sleeping  ? 

One  solitary  turret  gray 

Still  tells,  in  melancholy  glory, 

The  legend  of  the  Cheviot  day, 

The  Percy’s  proudest  border  story. 
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.  That  day  its  roof  was  triumph’s  arch  ; 

Then  rang,  from  aisle  to  pictured  dome, 

The  light  step  of  the  soldier’s  march, 

The  music  of  the  trump  and  drum  ; 

And  babe,  and  sire,  the  old,  the  young, 

And  the  monk’s  hymn,  and  minstrel’s  song, 

And  woman’s  pure  kiss,  sweet  and  long, 

Welcomed  her  warrior  home. 

Wild  roses  by  the  Abbey  towers 

Are  gay  in  their  young  bud  and  bloom  : 

They  were  born  of  a  race  of  funeral-flowers 
That  garlanded,  in  long-gone  hours, 

A  templar’s  knightly  tomb. 

He  died,  his  sword  in  his  mailed  hand, 

On  the  holiest  spot  of  the  Blessed  land, 

Where  the  Cross  was  damped  with  his  dying  breath, 
When  blood  ran  free  as  festal  wine, 

And  the  sainted  air  of  Palestine 
Was  thick  with  the  darts  of  death. 

Wise  with  the  lore  of  centuries, 

What  tales,  if  there  be  “  tongues  in  trees,” 

Those  giant  oaks  could  tell, 

Of  beings  born  and  buried  here  ; 

Tales  of  the  peasant  and  the  peer, 

Tales  of  the  bridal  and  the  bier, 

The  welcome  and  the  farewell, 

Since  on  their  boughs  the  startled  bird 
First,  in  her  twilight  slumbers,  heard 
The  Norman’s  curfew-bell ! 

I  wandered  through  the  lofty  halls 
Trod  hy  the  Percys  of  old  fame, 

And  traced  upon  the  chapel  walls 
Each  high,  heroic  name, 

From  him  who  once  his  standard  set 
Where  now,  o’er  mosque  and  minaret, 

Glitters  the  Sultan’s  crescent  moons ; 

To  him  who,  when  a  younger  son, 

Fought  for  King  George  at  Lexington, 

A  major  of  dragoons. 

That  last  half  stanza — it  has  dashed 
From  my  warm  lip  the  sparkling  cup; 

The  light  that  o’er  my  eyebeam  flashed, 

The  power  that  bore  my  spirit  up 
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Above  this  bank-note  world — is  gone; 

And  Alnwick’s  but  a  market  town, 

And  this,  alas  !  its  market  day, 

And  beasts  and  borderers  throng  the  way ; 
Oxen  and  bleating  lambs  in  lots, 
Northumbrian  boors  and  plaided  Scots, 
Men  in  the  coal  and  cattle  line ; 

From  Teviot’s  bard  and  hero  land, 

From  royal  Berwick’s  beach  of  sand, 

From  Wooller,  Morpeth,  Hexham,  and 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

These  are  not  the  romantic  times 
So  beautiful  in  Spenser’s  rhymes, 

So  dazzling  to  the  dreaming  boy : 

Ours  are  the  days  of  fact,  not  fable, 

Of  knights,  but  not  of  the  round  table, 

Of  Bailie  Jarvie,  not  Rob  Roy: 

’Tis  what  “  our  President,”  Monroe, 

Has  called  “  the  era  of  good  feeling 
The  Highlander,  the  bitterest  foe 
To  modern  laws,  has  felt  their  blow, 
Consented  to  be  taxed,  and  vote, 

And  put  on  pantaloons  and  coat, 

And  leave  off  cattle-stealing  : 

Lord  Stafford  mines  for  coal  and  salt, 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  deals  in  malt, 

The  Douglass  in  red  herrings ; 

And  noble  name  and  cultured  land, 

Palace,  and  park,  and  vassal-band, 

Are  powerless  to  the  notes  of  hand 
Of  Rothschild  or  the  Barings. 

The  age  of  bargaining,  said  Burke, 

Has  come  :  to-day  the  turbaned  Turk 
(Sleep,  Richard  of  the  lion  heart ! 

Sleep  on,  nor  from  your  cerements  start) 

Is  England’s  friend  and  fast  ally  ; 

The  Moslem  tramples  on  the  Greek, 

And  on  the  Cross  and  altar-stone, 

And  Christendom  looks  tamely  on, 

And  hears  the  Christian  maiden  shriek, 
And  sees  the  Christian  father  die; 

And  not  a  sabre-blow  is  given 
For  Greece  and  fame,  for  faith  and  heaven, 
By  Europe’s  craven  chivalry. 
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You’ll  ask  if  yet  the  Percy  lives 
In  the  armed  pomp  of  feudal  state  ? 

The  present  representatives 

Of  Hotspur  aod  his  “gentle  Kate” 

Are  some  half-dozen  serving-men 
In  the  drab  coat  of  William  Penn  ; 

A  chambermaid,  whose  lip  and  eye, 

And  cheek,  and  brown  hair,  bright  and  curling, 
Spoke  Nature’s  aristocracy; 

And  one,  half  groom,  half  seneschal, 

Who  bowed  me  through  court,  bower,  and  hall, 
From  donjon-keep  to  turret  wall, 

For  ten-aud-sixpence  sterling. 


ODE. — Joseph  Addison. 

The  spacious  firmament  on  high, 

With  all  the  blue  ethereal  sky, 

And  spangled  heavens,  a  shining  frame, 
Their  great  Original  proclaim  : 

The  unwearied  sun,  from  day  to  day, 
Does  his  Creator’s  power  display, 

And  publishes  to  every  land 
The  work  of  an  Almighty  hand. 

Soon  as  the  evening  shades  prevail, 

The  moon  takes  up  the  wondrous  tale, 
And  nightly  to  the  listening  earth 
Repeats  the  story  of  her  birth  : 

Whilst  all  the  stars  that  round  her  burn, 
And  all  the  planets  in  their  turn, 
Confirm  the  tidings  as  they  roll, 

And  spread  the  truth  from  pole  to  pole. 

What  though,  in  solemn  silence,  all 
Move  round  the  dark  terrestrial  ball  ? 
What  though  nor  real  voice  nor  sound 
Amid  their  radiant  orbs  be  found? 

In  reason’s  ear  they  all  rejoice, 

And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice, 

For  ever  singiDg  as  they  shine, 

The  hand  that  made  us  is  divine. 
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THE  SONG  OF  THE  SHIRT.— Thomas  Hood. 

With  fingers  weary  and  worn, 

With  eyelids  heavy  and  red, 

A  woman  sat,  in  unwomanly  rags, 

.  Plying  her  needle  and  thread — 

Stitch !  stitch !  stitch  ! 

In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt, 

And  still  with  a  voice  of  dolorous  pitch 
She  sang  the  “  Song  of  the  Shirt 

“Work!  work!  work! 

While  the  cock  is  crowing  aloof ! 

And  work — work — work, 

Till  the  stars  shine  through  the  roof! 

It’s  Oh  !  to  be  a  slave 

Along  with  the  barbarous  Turk, 

Where  woman  has  never  a  soul  to  save, 

If  this  is  Christian  work! 

“  Work — work — work 

Till  the  brain  begins  to  swim ; 

W  ork — work — work 
Till  the  eyes  are  heavy  and  dim ! 

Seam,  and  gusset,  and  band, 

Band,  and  gusset,  and  seam, 

Till  over  the  buttons  I  fall  asleep, 

And  sew  them  on  in  a  dream ! 

“Oh,  Men,  with  Sisters  dear! 

Oh,  Men,  with  Mothers  and  Wives ! 

It  is  not  linen  you’re  wearing  out, 

But  human  creatures’  lives  ! 

Stitch — stitch — stitch, 

In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt, 

Sewing  at  once  with  a  double  thread, 

A  Shroud  as  well  as  a  Shirt ! 

“  But  why  do  I  talk  of  Death  ? 

That  Phantom  of  grisly  bone, 

I  hardly  fear  his  terrible  shape, 

It  seems  so  like  my  own — 

It  seems  so  like  my  own, 

Because  of  the  fasts  I  keep  ; 

Oh,  G-od !  that  bread  should  be  so  dear, 

And  flesh  and  blood  so  cheap  ! 
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“  Work — work — work ! 

My  labor  never  flags; 

And  what  are  its  wages  ?  A  bed  of  straw, 

A  crust  of  bread — and  rags. 

That  shattered  roof — and  this  naked  floor — 

A  table — a  broken  chair — 

And  a  wall  so  blank,  my  shadow  I  thank 
For  sometimes  falling  there  ! 

“  Work — work — work ! 

From  weary  chime  to  chime, 

Work — work — work — 

As  prisoners  work  for  crime ! 

Band,  and  gusset,  and  seam, 

Seam,  and  gusset,  and  band, 

Till  the  heart  is  sick,  and  the  brain  benumbed, 
As  well  as  the  weary  hand. 

“  Work — work — work, 

In  the  dull  December  light, 

And  work — work — work, 

When  the  weather  is  warm  and  bright — 
While  underneath  the  eaves, 

The  brooding  swallows  cling 
As  if  to  show  me  their  sunny  backs 
And  twit  me  with  the  spring. 

“  Oh  !  but  to  breathe  the  breath 
Of  the  cowslip  and  primrose  sweet — 

With  the  sky  above  my  head, 

And  the  grass  beneath  my  feet, 

For  only  one  short  hour 
To  feel  as  I  used  to  feel, 

Before  I  knew  the  woes  of  want, 

And  the  walk  that  costs  a  meal! 

“Oh  !  but  for  one  short  hour! 

A  respite  however  brief! 

No  blessed  leisure  for  Love  or  Hope, 

But  only  time  for  Grief! 

A  little  weeping  would  ease  my  heart, 

But  in  their  briny  bed 
My  tears  must  stop,  for  every  drop 
Hinders  needle  and  thread  !” 

With  fingers  weary  and  worn, 

With  eyelids  heavy  and  red, 
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A  woman  sat  in  unwomanly  rags, 

Plying  her  needle  and  thread — 

Stitch  !  stitch !  stitch ! 

In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt, 

And  still  with  a  voice  of  dolorous  pitch, — 
Would  that  its  tone  could  reach  the  Rich! — 
She  sang  this  “  Song  of  the  Shirt.” 


MY  MOTHER'S  BIBLE. — George  P.  Morris. 

This  book  is  all  that’s  left  me  now ! — 
Tears  will  unbidden  start — 

With  faltering  lip  and  throbbing  brow, 

I  press  it  to  my  heart. 

For  many  generations  past, 

Here  is  our  family  tree ; 

My  mother’s  hands  this  Bible  clasped; 
She,  dying,  gave  it  to  me. 

Ah !  well  do  I  remember  those 
Whose  names  these  records  bear, 

Who  round  the  hearth-stone  used  to  close 
After  the  evening  prayer, 

And  speak  of  what  these  pages  said, 

In  tones  my  heart  would  thrill ! 

Though  they  are  with  the  silent  dead, 
Here  are  they  living  still ! 

My  father  read  this  holy  book 
To  brothers,  sisters  dear; 

How  calm  was  my  poor  mother’s  look, 
Who  leaned  God’s  word  to  hear ! 

Her  angel  face — I  see  it  yet ! 

What  thronging  memories  come  ! 

Again  that  little  group  is  met 
Within  the  halls  of  home  ! 

Thou  truest  friend  man  ever  knew, 

Thy  constancy  I’ve  tried ; 

Where  all  were  false  I  found  thee  true, 

My  counsellor  and  guide. 

The  mines  of  earth  no  treasures  give 
That  could  this  volume  buy ; 

In  teaching  me  the  way  to  live, 

It  taught  me  how  to  die. 
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THE  BATTLE-FIELD. — William  Cullen  Bryant. 

Once  this  soft  turf,  this  rivulet’s  sands, 

Were  trampled  by  a  hurrying  crowd, 

And  fiery  hearts  and  armed  hands 
Encountered  in  the  battle-cloud. 

Ah !  never  shall  the  land  forget 

How  gushed  the  life-blood  of  her  brave — 

Gushed,  warm  with  hope  and  courage  yet, 

Upon  the  soil  they  fought  to  save. 

Now  all  is  calm,  and  fresh,  and  still, 

Alone  the  chirp  of  flitting  bird, 

And  talk  of  children  on  the  hill, 

And  bell  of  wandering  kine  are  heard. 

No  solemn  host  goes  trailing  by 

The  black-mouthed  gun  and  staggering  wain ; 

Men  start  not  at  the  battle-cry — 

Oh,  be  it  never  heard  again  ! 

Soon  rested  those  who  fought ;  but  thou, 

Who  minglest  in  the  harder  strife 

For  truths  which  men  receive  not  now, 

Thy  warfare  only  ends  with  life. 

A  friendless  warfare  !  lingering  long 
Through  weary  day  and  weary  year, 

A  wild  and  many-weaponed  throng 

Hang  on  thy  front,  and  flank,  and  rear. 

Yet  nerve  thy  spirit  to  the  proof, 

And  blench  not  at  thy  chosen  lot. 

The  timid  good  may  stand  aloof, 

The  sage  may  frown — yet  faint  thou  not. 

Nor  heed  the  shaft  too  surely  cast, 

The  foul  and  hissing  bolt  of  scorn; 

For  with  thy  side  shall  dwell,  at  last, 

The  victory  of  endurance  born. 

Truth,  crushed  to  earth,  shall  rise  again; 

The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers  ; 

But  Error,  wounded,  writhes  in  pain, 

And  dies  among  his  worshippers. 
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Yea,  though  thou  He  upon  the  dust, 

When  they  who  helped  thee  flee  in  fear, 
Die  full  of  hope  and  manly  trust, 

Like  those  who  fell  in  battle  here. 

Another  hand  the  sword  shall  wield, 
Another  hand  the  standard  wave, 

Till  from  the  trumpet’s  mouth  is  pealed 
The  blast  of  triumph  o’er  thy  grave. 


1  REMEMBER,  I  REMEMBER. — Thomas  Hood. 

I  remember,  I  remember, 

The  house  where  I  was  born, 

The  little  window  where  the  sun 
Came  peeping  in  at  morn  ; 

He  never  came  a  wink  too  soon 
Nor  brought  too  long  a  day, 

But  now,  I  often  wish  the  night 
Had  borne  my  breath  away  ! 

I  remember,  I  remember, 

The  roses,  red  and  white, 

The  violets,  and  the  lily-cups, 

Those  flowers  made  of  light ! 

The  lilacs  where  the  robin  built, 

And  where  my  brother  set 
The  laburnum  on  his  birth-day, — 

The  tree  is  living  yet ! 

I  remember,  I  remember, 

Where  I  was  used  to  swing, 

And  thought  the  air  must  rush  as  fresh 
To  swallows  on  the  wing  ; 

My  spirit  flew  in  feathers  then, 

That  is  so  heavy  now, 

And  summer  pools  could  hardly  cool 
The  fever  on  my  brow  ! 

I  remember,  I  remember, 

The  fir-trees  dark  and  high  ; 

.  I  used  to  think  their  slender  tops 
Were  close  against  the  sky  : 

It  was  a  childish  ignorance, 

But  now  ’tis  little  joy 
To  know  I’m  further  off  from  heaven 
Than  when  I  was  a  boy. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  THE  OLD  YEAR. 


THE  DEATH  OF  THE  OLD  TEAR. — Alfred  Tennyson. 

Full  knee-deep  lies  the  winter  snow, 

And  the  winter  winds  are  wearily  sighing : 

Toll  ye  the  church-bell  sad  and  slow, 

And  tread  softly  and  speak  low, 

For  the  old  year  lies  a-dying. 

Old  year,  you  must  not  die  : 

You  came  to  us  so  readily, 

You  lived  with  us  so  steadily, 

Old  year,  you  shall  not  die. 

He  lieth  still :  he  doth  not  move  : 

He  will  not  see  the  dawn  of  day. 

He  hath  no  other  life  above. 

He  gave  me  a  friend,  and  a  true,  true  love, 

And  the  New-year  will  take  ’em  away. 

Old  year,  you  must  not  go  : 

So  long  as  you  have  been  with  us, 

Such  joy  as  you  have  seen  with  us, 

Old  year,  you  shall  not  go. 

He  frothed  his  bumpers  to  the  brim  : 

A  jollier  year  we  shall  not  see. 

But  though  his  eyes  are  waxing  dim, 

And  though  his  foes  speak  ill  of  him, 

He  was  a  friend  to  me. 

Old  year,  you  shall  not  die  ; 

We  did  so  laugh  and  cry  with  you, 

I’ve  half  a  mind  to  die  with  you, 

Old  year,  if  you  must  die. 

He  was  full  of  joke  and  jest, 

But  all  his  merry  quips  are  o’er. 

To  see  him  die  across  the  waste 
His  son  and  heir  doth  ride  post-haste, 

But  he’ll  be  dead  before. 

Every  one  for  his  own. 

The  night  is  starry  and  cold,  my  friend, 

And  the  New-year  blithe  and  bold,  my  friend, 
Comes  up  to  take  his  own. 

How  hard  he  breathes !  over  the  snow 
I  heard  just  now  the  crowing  cock. 

The  shadows  flicker  to  and  fro  : 

The  cricket  chirps  :  the  light  burns  low  : 

’Tis  nearly  twelve  o’clock. 
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Shake  hands,  before  you  die. 

Old  year,  we’ll  dearly  rue  for  you : 

What  is  it  we  can  do  for  you? 

Speak  out  before  you  die. 

His  face  is  growing  sharp  and  thin. 

Alack  !  our  friend  is  gone, 

Close  up  his  eyes :  tie  up  his  chin  : 

Step  from  the  corpse,  and  let  him  in 
That  standeth  there  alone, 

And  waiteth  at  the  door. 

There’s  a  new  foot  on  the  floor,  my  friend, 
And  a  new  face  at  the  door,  my  friend, 

A  new  face  at  the  door. 


THE  ALPINE  CROSS. — James  T.  Fields. 

Benighted  once  where  Alpine  storms 
Have  buried  hosts  of  martial  forms, 
Halting  with  fear,  benumbed  with  cold, 
While  swift  the  avalanches  rolled, 

Shouted  our  guide,  with  quivering  breath, 
“  The  path  is  lost! — to  move  is  death!” 

The  savage  snow-cliffs  seemed  to  frown, 
The  howling  winds  came  fiercer  down  ; 
Shrouded  in  such  a  dismal  scene, 

No  mortal  aid  whereon  to  lean, 

Think  you  what  music  ’twas  to  hear 
“  I  see  the  Cross  ! — pour  way  is  clear  !  ” 

We  looked, and  there  amid  the  snow 
A  simple  cross  of  wood  uprose; 

Firm  in  the  tempest’s  awful  wrath 
It  stood,  to  guide  the  traveller’s  path, 

A  point  to  where  the  valley  lies, 

Serene  beneath  the  summer  skies. 

One  dear  companion  of  that  night 
Has  passed  away  from  mortal  sight; 

He  reached  his  home  to  droop  and  fade, 
And  sleep  within  his  native  glade; 

But  as  his  fluttering  hand  I  took, 

Before  he  gave  his  farewell  look, 

He  whispered  from  his  bed  of  pain, 

“  The  Alpine  Cross  I  see  again  !  ” 

Then,  smiling,  sank  to  endless  rest 
Upon  his  weeping  mother’s  breast! 
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LADY  CLARA  VERE  DE  VERE. — Alfred  Tennyson. 

Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

Of  me  you  shall  not  win  renown  : 

You  thought  to  break  a  country  heart 
For  pastime,  ere  you  went  to  town. 

At  me  you  smiled,  but  unbeguiled 
I  saw  the  snare,  and  I  retired : 

The  daughter  of  a  hundred  Earls, 

You  are  not  one  to  be  desired. 

Lady  Clara  Yere  de  Yere, 

I  know  you  proud  to  bear  your  name, 

Your  pride  is  yet  no  mate  for  mine, 

Too  proud  to  care  from  whence  I  came. 

Nor  would  I  break  for  your  sweet  sake 
A  heart  that  doats  on  truer  charms. 

A  simple  maiden  in  her  flower 
Is  worth  a  hundred  coats-of-arms. 

Lady  Clara  Yere  de  Vere, 

Some  meeker  pupil  you  must  find, 

For  were  you  queen  of  all  that  is, 

I  could  not  stoop  to  such  a  mind. 

You  sought  to  prove  how  I  could  love, 

And  my  disdain  is  my  reply. 

The  lion  on  your  old  stone  gates 
Is  not  more  cold  to  you  than  I. 

Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Yere, 

You  put  strange  memories  in  my  head. 

Not  thrice  your  branching  lines  have  blown 
Since  I  beheld  young  Laurence  dead. 

Oh  your  sweet  eyes,  your  low  replies  : 

A  great  enchantress  you  may  be; 

But  there  was  that  across  his  throat 
Which  you  had  hardly  cared  to  see. 

Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

When  thus  he  met  his  mother’s  view, 

She  had  the  passions  of  her  kind, 

She  spake  some  certain  truths  of  you. 

Indeed,  I  heard  one  bitter  word 
That  scarce  is  fit  for  you  to  hear ; 

Her  manners  had  not  that  repose 

Which  stamps  the  caste  of  Vere  de  Vere. 
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Lady  Clara  Yere  de  Vere, 

There  stands  a  spectre  in  your  hall : 

The  guilt  of  blood  is  at  your  door : 

You  changed  a  wholesome  heart  to  gall. 

You  held  your  course  without  remorse, 

To  make  him  trust  his  modest  worth, 

And,  last,  you  fixed  a  vacant  stare, 

And  slew  him  with  your  noble  birth. 

Trust  me,  Clara  Yere  de  Vere, 

From  yon  blue  heavens  above  us  bent, 

The  grand  old  gardener  and  his  wife 
Smile  at  the  claims  of  long  descent. 

Howe’er  it  be,  it  seems  to  me, 

’Tis  only  noble  to  be  good. 

Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets, 

And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood. 

I  know  you,  Clara  Yere  de  Yere: 

You  pine  among  your  halls  and  towers : 

The  languid  light  of  your  proud  eyes 
Is  wearied  of  the  rolling  hours. 

In  glowing  health,  with  boundless  wealth, 

But  sickening  of  a  vague  disease, 

You  know  so  ill  to  deal  with  time. 

You  needs  must  play  such  pranks  as  these. 

Clara,  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

If  Time  be  heavy  on  your  hands, 

Are  there  no  beggars  at  your  gate, 

Nor  any  poor  about  your  lands  ? 

Oh  !  teach  the  orphan-boy  to  read, 

Or  teach  the  orphan-girl  to  sew, 

Pray  Heaven  for  a  human  heart, 

And  let  the  foolish  yeoman  go. 


THANATOPSIS. — William  Cullen  Bryant. 

To  him  who  in  the  love  of  Nature  holds 
Communion  with  her  visible  forms,  she  speaks 
A  various  language ;  for  his  gayer  hours 
She  has  a  voice  of  gladness,  and  a  smile 
And  eloquence  of  beauty,  and  she  glides 
Into  his  darker  musings,  with  a  mild 
And  healing  sympathy,  that  steals  away 
Their  sharpness  ere  he  is  aware.  When  thoughts 
Of  the  last  bitter  hour  come  like  a  blight 
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Over  thy  spirit,  and  sad  images 

Of  the  stern  agony,  and  shroud,  and  pall, 

And  breathless  darkness,  and  the  narrow  house, 
Make  thee  to  shudder,  and  grow  sick  at  heart; — 

Go  forth,  under  the  open  sky,  and  list 
To  Nature’s  teachings,  while  from  all  around — 
Earth  and  her  waters,  and  the  depths  of  air, — 
Comes  a  still  voice — Yet  a  few  days,  and  thee 
The  all-beholding  sun  shall  see  no  more 
In  all  his  course;  nor  yet  in  the  cold  ground, 

Where  thy  pale  form  was  laid,  with  many  tears, 

Nor  in  the  embrace  of  ocean,  Shall  exist 

Thy  image.  Earth,  that  nourished  thee,  shall  claim 

Thy  growth,  to  be  resolved  to  earth  again, 

And,  lost  each  human  trace,  surrendering  up 
Thine  individual  being,  shalt  thou  go 
To  mix  for  ever  with  the  elements, 

To  be  a  brother  to  the  insensible  rock, 

And  to  the  sluggish  clod,  which  the  rude  swain 
Turns  with  his  share,  and  treads  upon.  The  oak 
Shall  send  his  roots  abroad,  and  pierce  thy  mould. 

Yet  not  to  thine  eternal  resting-place 
Shalt  thou  retire  alone, — nor  couldst  thou  wish 
Couch  more  magnificent.  Thou  shalt  lie  down 
With  patriarchs  of  the  infant  world — with  kings, 
The  powerful  of  the  earth — the  wise,  the  good, 

Fair  forms,  and  hoary  seers  of  ages  past, 

All  in  one  mighty  sepulchre.  The  hills 
Rock-ribbed  and  ancient  as  the  sun  ;  the  vales 
Stretching  in  pensive  quietness  between  ; 

The  venerable  woods  ;  rivers  that  move 
In  majesty,  and  the  complaining  brooks 
That  make  the  meadows  green ;  and,  round  all, 

Old  ocean’s  gray  and  melancholy  waste, — 

Are  but  the  solemn  decorations  all 

Of  the  great  tomb  of  man.  The  golden  sun, 

The  planets,  all  the  infinite  host  of  heaven, 

Are  shining  on  the  sad  abodes  of  death, 

Through  the  still  lapse  of  ages.  All  that  tread 
The  globe  are  but  a  handful  to  the  tribes 
That  slumber  in  its  bosom. — Take  the  wings 
Of  morning,  traverse  Barca’s  desert  sands, 

Or  lose  thyself  in  the  continuous  woods 
Where  rolls  the  Oregon,  and  hears  no  sound 
Save  his  own  dashings — yet — the  dead  are  there  : 
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And  millions  in  those  solitudes,  since  first 
The  flight  of  years  began,  have  laid  them  down 
In  their  last  sleep — the  dead  reign  there  alone. 

So  shalt  thou  rest,  and  what  if  thou  withdraw 
In  silence  from  the  living,  and  no  friend 
Take  note  of  thy  departure  ?  All  that  breathe 
Will  share  thy  destiny.  The  gay  will  laugh 
When  thou  art  gone,  the  solemn  brood  of  care 
Plod  on,  and  each  one  as  before  will  chase 
His  favorite  phantom ;  yet  all  these  shall  leave 
Their  mirth  and  their  employments,  and  shall  come, 
And  make  their  bed  with  thee.  As  the  long  train 
Of  ages  glide  away,  the  sons  of  men. 

The  youth  in  life’s  green  spring,  and  he  who  goes 
In  the  full  strength  of  years,  matron  and  maid, 

And  the  sweet  babe,  and  the  gray-headed  man, — 
Shall  one  by  one  be  gathered  to  thy  side, 

By  those,  who  in  their  turn  shall  follow  them. 

So  live,  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan,  which  moves 
To  that  mysterious  realm,  where  each  shall  take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death, 

Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry-slave  at  night, 

Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but,  sustained  and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 
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The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day, 

The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o’er  the  lea, 

The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way, 

And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me. 

Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  sight, 

And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds, 

Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  flight, 

And  drowsy  ticklings  lull  the  distant  folds  : 

Save  that  from  yonder  ivy-mantled  tower, 

The  moping  owl  does  to  the  moon  complain 
Of  such  as,  wandering  near  her  secret  bower, 

Molest  her  ancient  solitary  reign 
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Beneath  those  rugged  elms,  that  yew-tree’s  shade, 
Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mouldering  heap, 

Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid, 

The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep. 

The  breezy  call  of  incense-breathing  morn, 

The  swallow  twittering  from  the  straw-built  shed, 

The  cock’s  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horn, 

No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly  bed. 

For  them  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  shall  burn, 

Or  busy  housewife  ply  her  evening  care ; 

No  children  run  to  lisp  their  sire’s  return, 

Or  climb  his  knees  the  envied  kiss  to  share. 

Oft  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  yield, 

Their  furrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  has  broke  : 

How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  a-field  ! 

How  bowed  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  stroke ! 

Let  not  ambition  mock  their  useful  toil, 

Their  homely  joys,  and  destiny  obscure; 

Nor  grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  smile 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power, 

And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e’er  gave, 

Await  alike  th’  inevitable  hour. 

•The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

Nor  you,  ye  proud,  impute  to  these  the  fault, 

If  memory  o’er  their  tomb  no  trophies  raise, 

Where  through  the  long-drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault 
The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise. 

Can  storied  urn  or  animated  bust, 

Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath  ? 

Can  honor’s  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust, 

Or  flattery  soothe  the  dull  cold  ear  of  death? 

Perhaps  iu  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 

Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire; 

Hands,  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  swayed, 

Or  waked  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre. 

But  knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  time  did  ne’er  unroll; 

Chill  penury  repressed  their  noble  rage, 

And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  soul. 
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Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 

The  dark  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear : 

Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 

And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 

Some  village  Hampden,  that,  with  dauntless  breast, 
The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood, 

Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest, 

Some  Cromwell  guiltless  of  his  country’s  blood. 

Th’  applause  of  listening  senates  to  command, 

The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise, 

To  scatter  plenty  o’er  a  smiling  land, 

And  read  their  history  in  a  nation’s  eyes. 

Their  lot  forbad  :  nor  circumscribed  alone 

Their  growing  virtues,  but  their  crimes  confined; 

Forbad  to  wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne, 

And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind. 

The  struggling  pangs  of  conscious  truth  to  hide, 

To  quench  the  blushes  of  ingenuous  shame, 

Or  heap  the  shrine  of  luxury  and  pride 
With  iucense  kindled  at  the  Muse’s  flame. 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd’s  ignoble  strife, 

Their  sober  wishes  never  learned  to  stray; 

Along  the  cool  sequestered  vale  of  life 

They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way. 

Yet  e’en  these  bones  from  insult  to  protect, 

Some  frail  memorial  still  erected  nigh, 

With  uncouth  rhymes  and  shapeless  sculpture  decked, 
Implores  the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh. 

Their  name,  their  years,  spelt  by  th’  unlettered  Muse, 
The  place  of  fame  and  elegy  supply: 

And  many  a  holy  text  around  she  strews, 

That  teach  the  rustic  moralist  to  die. 

For  who,  to  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey, 

This  pleasing  anxious  being  e’er  resigned, 

Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day, 

Nor  cast  one  longing,  lingering  look  behind  ? 

On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul  relies, 

Some  pious  drops  the  closing  eye  requires ; 

E’en  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  nature  cries, 

E’en  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires. 
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For  thee,  who,  mindful  of  th’  unhonored  dead, 

Dost  in  these  lines  their  artless  tale  relate ; 

If  chance,  by  lonely  contemplation  led, 

Some  kindred  spirit  shall  inquire  thy  fate, — 

Haply  some  hoary-headed  swain  may  say, 

“  Oft  have  we  seen  him  at  the  peep  of  dawn 

Brushing  with  hasty  steps  the  dews  away, 

To  meet  the  sun  upon  the  upland  lawn. 

“  There  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech, 

That  wreathes  its  old  fantastic  roots  so  high, 

His  listless  length  at  noontide  would  he  stretch, 

And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by. 

“  Hard  by  yon  wood,  now  smiling  as  in  scorn, 

Muttering  his  wayward  fancies  he  would  rove; 

Now  drooping,  woful-wan,  like  one  forlorn, 

Or  crazed  with  care,  or  crossed  in  hopeless  love. 

“  One  morn  I  missed  him  on  the  ’customed  hill, 

Along  the  heath,  and  near  his  favorite  tree; 

Another  came;  nor  yet  beside  the  rill, 

Nor  up  the  lawn,  nor  at  the  wood  was  he : 

“  The  next,  with  dirges  due  in  sad  array 

Slow  through  the  church-way  path  we  saw  him  borne 

Approach  and  read  (for  thou  canst  read)  the  lay 
Graved  on  the  stone  beneath  yon  aged  thorn." 

THE  EPITAPH. 

Here  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  earth 
A  youth,  to  fortune  and  to  fame  unknown  : 

Fair  science  frowned  not  on  his  humble  birth, 

And  melancholy  marked  him  for  her  own. 

Large  was  his  bounty,  and  his  soul  sincere, 

Heaven  did  a  recompense  as  largely  send  : 

He  gave  to  misery  (all  he  had)  a  tear, 

He  gained  from  heaven  (’twas  all  he  wished)  a  friend. 

No  farther  seek  his  merits  to  disclose, 

Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode, 

(There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose), 

The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God. 
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THE  BALLAD  OF  BOUILLABAISSE.— William  M.  Thackebat. 

A  street  there  is  in  Paris  famous, 

For  which  no  rhyme  our  language  yields, 

Rue  Neuve  des  petits  Champs  its  name  is — 

The  New  Street  of  the  Little  Fields ; 

And  there’s  an  inn,  not  rich  and  splendid, 

But  still  in  comfortable  case — 

The  which  in  youth  I  oft  attended, 

To  eat  a  bowl  of  Bouillabaisse. 

This  Bouillabaisse  a  noble  dish  is — 

A  sort  of  soup,  or  broth,  or  brew, 

Or  hotchpotch  of  all  sorts  of  fishes, 

That  Greenwich  never  could  outdo; 

Green  herbs,  red  peppers,  muscles,  saffern, 

Soles,  onions,  garlic,  roach,  and  dace; 

All  these  you  eat  at  Terre’s  tavern, 

In  that  one  dish  of  Bouillabaisse. 

Indeed,  a  rich  and  savory  stew ’t  is ; 

And  true  philosophers,  methinks, 

Who  love  all  sorts  of  natural  beauties, 

Should  love  good  victuals  and  good  drinks. 

And  Cordelier  or  Benedictine 

Might  gladly,  sure,  his  lot  embrace, 

Nor  find  a  fast-day  too  afflicting, 

Which  served  him  up  a  Bouillabaisse. 

I  wonder  if  the  house  still  there  is  ? 

Yes,  here  the  lamp  is  as  before; 

The  smiling  red-cheeked  ecaill&re  is 
Still  opening  oysters  at  the  door. 

Is  Terre  still  alive  and  able  ? 

I  recollect  his  droll  grimace; 

He’d  come  and  smile  before  your  table, 

And  hoped  you  liked  your  Bouillabaisse. 

We  enter;  nothing’s  changed  or  older. 

“  How’s  Monsieur  Terre,  waiter,  pray  ?” 

The  waiter  stares  and  shrugs  his  shoulder;— 

“  Monsieur  is  dead  this  many  a  day.” 

“  It  is  the  lot  of  saint  and  sinner. 

So  honest  Terre’s  run  his  race !” 

“  What  will  Monsieur  require  for  dinner?” 

“  Say,  do  you  still  cook  Bouillabaisse?” 
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“  Oh,  oui,  Monsieur,”  ’s  the  waiter’s  answer; 

“  Quel  vin  Monsieur  desire-t-il  ?” 

“  Tell  me  a  good  one.”  “  That  I  can,  sir; 

The  (Jhambertin  with  yellow  seal.” 

“  So  Terre’s  gone,”  I  say,  and  sink  in 
My  old  accustomed  corner-place; 

“  He’s  done  with  feasting  and  with  drinking, 
With  Burgundy  and  Bouillabaisse.” 

My  old  accustomed  corner  here  is — 

The  table  still  is  in  the  nook ; 

Ah  !  vanished  many  a  busy  year  is, 

This  well-known  chair  since  last  I  took. 
When  first  I  saw  ye,  Cart  luoghi, 

I’d  scarce  a  beard  upon  my  face, 

And  now  a  grizzled,  grim  old  fogy, 

I  sit  and  wait  for  Bouillabaisse. 

Where  are  you,  old  companions  trusty 
Of  early  days,  here  met  to  dine  ? 

Come,  waiter !  quick,  a  flagon  crusty — 

I’ll  pledge  them  in  the  good  old  wine. 

The  kind  old  voices  and  old  faces 
My  memory  can  quick  retrace; 

Around  the  board  they  take  their  places, 

And  share  the  wine  and  Bouillabaisse. 

There’s  Jack  has  made  a  wondrous  marriage 
There’s  laughing  Tom  is  laughing  yet; 
There’s  brave  Augustus  drives  his  carriage ; 

There’s  poor  old  Fred  in  the  Gazette; 

On  James’s  head  the  grass  is  growing: 

Good  Lord !  the  world  has  wagged  apace 
Since  here  we  set  the  Claret  flowing, 

And  drank,  and  ate  the  Bouillabaisse. 

Ah  me  1  how  quick  the  days  are  flitting! 

I  mind  me  of  a  time  that’s  gone, 

When  here  I’d  sit,  as  now  I’m  sitting, 

In  this  same  place — but  not  alone. 

A  fair  young  form  was  nestled  near  me, 

A  dear,  dear  face  looked  fondly  up, 

And  sweetly  spoke  and  smiled  to  cheer  me. 

— There’s  no  one  now  to  share  my  cup. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

I  drink  it  as  the  Fates  ordain  it. 

Gome,  fill  it,  and  have  done  with  rhymes; 
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Fill  up  the  lonely  glass,  and  drain  it 
In  memory  of  dear  old  times. 

Welcome  the  wine,  whate’er  the  seal  is; 

And  sit  you  down  and  say  your  grace 
With  thankful  heart,  whate’er  the  meal  is. 
— Here  comes  the  smoking  Bouillabaisse  1 


THE  OLD  OAKEN  BUCKET.— Samuel  Woodworth. 

How  dear  to  this  heart  are  the  scenes  of  my  childhood, 
When  fond  recollection  presents  them  to  view ! 

The  orchard,  the  meadow,  the  deep-tangled  wild  wood, 
And  every  loved  spot  which  my  infancy  knew; 

The  wide-spreading  pond,  and  the  mill  which  stood  by  it, 
The  bridge  and  the  rock  where  the  cataract  fell ; 

The  cot  of  my  father,  the  dairy-house  nigh  it, 

And  e’en  the  rude  bucket  which  hung  in  the  well : 

The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket, 

The  moss-covered  bucket,  which  hung  in  the  well. 

That  moss-covered  vessel  I  hail  as  a  treasure ; 

For  often,  at  noon,  when  returned  from  the  field, 

I  found  it  the  source  of  an  exquisite  pleasure, 

The  purest  and  sweetest  that  nature  can  yield. 

How  ardent  I  seized  it,  with  hands  that  were  glowing! 
And  quick  to  the  white-pebbled  bottom  it  fell ; 

Then  soon,  with  the  emblem  of  truth  overflowing, 

And  dripping  with  coolness,  it  rose  from  the  well : 

The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket, 

The  moss-covered  bucket  arose  from  the  well. 

How  sweet  from  the  green  mossy  brim  to  receive  it, 

As  poised  on  the  curb  it  inclined  to  my  lips  ! 

Not  a  full  blushing  goblet  could  tempt  me  to  leave  it, 
Though  filled  with  the  nectar  that  Jupiter  sips. 

And  now,  far  removed  from  the  loved  situation, 

The  tear  of  regret  will  intrusively  swell, 

As  fancy  reverts  to  my  father’s  plantation, 

And  sighs  for  the  bucket  which  hangs  in  the  well : 

The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket, 

The  moss-covered  bucket,  which  hangs  in  the  well. 
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THE  ARSENAL  AT  SPRINGFIELD. — Henry  W.  Longfellow. 

This  is.  the  arsenal.  From  floor  to  ceiling, 

Like  a  huge  organ,  rise  the  burnished  arms; 

But  from  their  silent  pipes  no  anthem  pealing 
Startles  the  villages  with  strange  alarms. 

Ah !  what  a  sound  will  rise — how  wild  and  dreary — 

When  the  death-angel  touches  those  swift  keys ! 

What  loud  lament  and  dismal  miserere 

Will  mingle  with  their  awful  symphonies ! 

I  hear  even  now  the  infinite  fierce  chorus — 

The  cries  of  agony,  the  endless  groan, 

Which,  through  the  ages  that  have  gone  before  us, 

In  long  reverberations  reach  our  own. 

On  helm  and  harness  rings  the  Saxon  hammer; 

Through  Cimbric  forest  roars  the  Norseman’s  song; 

And  loud,  amid  the  universal  clamor, 

O’er  distant  deserts  sounds  the  Tartar  gong. 

I  hear  the  Florentine,  who  from  his  palace 
Wheels  out  his  battle-bell  with  dreadful  din; 

And  Aztec  priests  upon  their  teocallis 

Beat  the  wild  war-drums  made  of  serpents’  skin ; 

The  tumult  of  each  sacked  and  burning  village; 

The  shout  that  every  prayer  for  mercy  drowns ; 

The  soldiers’  revels  in  the  midst  of  pillage; 

The  wail  of  famine  in  beleaguered  towns; 

The  bursting  shell,  the  gateway  wrenched  asunder, 

The  rattling  musketry,  the  clashing  blade — 

And  ever  and  anon,  in  tones  of  thunder, 

The  diapason  of  the  cannonade. 

Is  it,  O  man,  with  such  discordant  noises, 

With  such  accursed  instruments  as  these, 

Thou  drownest  nature’s  sweet  and  kindly  voices. 

And  jarrest  the  celestial  harmonies? 

Were  half  the  power  that  fills  the  world  with  terror, 

Were  half  the  wealth  bestowed  on  camps  and  courts, 
Given  to  redeem  the  human  mind  from  error, 

There  were  no  need  of  arsenals  nor  forts; 
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The  warrior’s  name  would  be  a  name  abhorred ; 

And  every  nation  that  should  lift  again 
Its  hand  against  a  brother,  on  its  forehead 
Would  wear  forevermore  the  curse  of  Cain ! 

Down  the  dark  future,  through  long  generations, 

The  echoing  sounds  grow  fainter  and  then  cease; 
And  like  a  bell,  with  solemn,  sweet  vibrations, 

I  hear  once  more  the  voice  of  Christ  say,  “  Peace  1” 

Peace ! — and  no  longer  from  its  brazen  portals 
The  blast  of  war’s  great  organ  shakes  the  skies ; 
But,  beautiful  as  songs  of  the  immortals, 

The  holy  melodies  of  love  arise. 


THE  OLD  FAMILIAR  FACES.— Charles  Lamb. 

I  HAVE  had  playmates,  I  have  had  companions, 

In  my  days  of  childhood,  in  my  joyful  school-days; 

All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

I  have  been  laughing,  I  have  been  carousing, 

Drinking-  late,  sitting  late,  with  my  bosom  cronies ; 

All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

I  loved  a  love  once,  fairest  among  women ; 

Closed  are  her  doors  on  me,  I  must  not  see  her; 

All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

I  have  a  friend,  a  kinder  friend  has  no  man ; 

Like  an  ingrate,  I  left  my  friend  abruptly — 

Left  him,  to  muse  on  the  old  familiar  faces. 

Ghost-like  I  paced  round  the  haunts  of  my  childhood. 
Earth  seemed  a  desert  I  was  bound  to  traverse, 

Seeking  to  find  the  old  familiar  faces. 

Friend  of  my  bosom,  thou  more  than  a  brother, 

Why  wert  thou  not  born  in  my  father’s  dwelling? 

So  might  we  talk  of  the  old  familiar  faces — 

How  some  they  have  died,  and  some  they  have  left  me, 
And  some  are  taken  from  me ;  all  are  departed, 

All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces  ! 
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TO  THE  PAST. — William  Cullen  Bryant. 

Thou  unrelenting  Past ! 

Strong  are  the  barriers  round  thy  dark  domain, 

And  fetters,  sure  and  fast, 

Hold  all  that  enter  thy  unbreathing  reign. 

Far  in  thy  realm  withdrawn 
Old  empires  sit  in  sullenness  and  gloom, 

And  glorious  ages  gone 
Lie  deep  within  the  shadow  of  thy  womb. 

Childhood,  with  all  its  mirth, 

Youth,  Manhood,  Age,  that  draws  us  to  the  ground, 
And  last,  Man’s  Life  on  earth, 

Glide  to  thy  dim  dominions,  and  are  bound. 

Thou  hast  my  better  years, 

Thou  hast  my  earlier  friends — the  good — the  kind, 
Yielded  to  thee  with  tears — 

The  venerable  form — the  exalted  mind. 

My  spirit  yearns  to  bring 
The  lost  ones  back — yearns  with  desire  intense, 

And  struggles  hard  to  wring 
Thy  bolts  apart,  and  pluck  thy  captives  thence. 

In  vain — thy  gates  deny 
All  passage  save  to  those  who  hence  depart; 

Nor  to  the  streaming  eye 
Thou  giv’st  them  back — nor  to  the  broken  heart. 

In  thy  abysses  hide 

Beauty  and  excellence  unknown — to  thee 
Earth’s  wonder  and  her  pride 
Are  gathered,  as  the  waters  to  the  sea; 

Labors  of  good  to  man, 

Unpublished  charity,  unbroken  faith, — 

Love,  that  midst  grief  began, 

And  grew  with  years,  and  faltered  not  in  death. 

Full  many  a  mighty  name, 

Lurks  in  thy  depths,  unuttered,  unrevered; 

With  thee  are  silent  fame, 

Forgotten  arts,  and  wisdom  disappeared. 
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Thine  for  a  space  are  they — 

Set  shalt  thou  yield  thy  treasures  up  at  last ; 

Thy  gates  shall  yet  give  way, 

Thy  bolts  shall  fall,  inexorable  Past! 

All  that  of  good  and  fair 
Has  gone  into  thy  womb  from  earliest  time, 
Shall  then  come  forth  to  wear 
The  glory  and  the  beauty  of  its  prime. 

They  have  not  perished — no  ! 

Kind  words,  remembered  voices  once  so  sweet, 
Smiles,  radiant  long  ago, 

And  features,  the  great  soul’s  apparent  seat. 

All  shall  come  back,  each  tie 
Of  pure  affection  shall  be  knit  again ; 

Alone  shall  Evil  die, 

And  Sorrow  dwell  a  prisoner  in  thy  reign. 

And  then  shall  I  behold 
Him,  by  whose  kind  paternal  side  I  sprung, 
And  her,  who,  still  and  cold, 

Fills  the  next  grave — the  beautiful  and  young. 


THE  LAST  CONQUEROR.— James  Shirley. 

Yictorious  men  of  earth,  no  more 
Proclaim  how  wide  your  empires  are; 
Though  you  bind-in  every  shore 
And  your  triumphs  reach  as  far 
As  night  or  day. 

Yet  you,  proud  monarchs,  must  obey 
And  mingle  with  forgotten  ashes,  when 
Death  calls  ye  to  the  crowd  of  common  men. 

Devouring  Famine,  Plague,  and  War, 

Each  able  to  undo  mankind, 

Death’s  servile  emissaries  are ; 

Nor  to  these  alone  confined, 

He  hath  at  will 

More  quaint  and  subtle  ways  to  kill ; 

A  smile  or  kiss,  as  he  will  use  the  art, 

Shall  have  the  cunning  skill  to  break  a  heart. 
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FROM  THE  FOREST  HYMN. — William  Cullen  Bryant. 

Father,  thy  hand 

Hath  reared  these  venerable  columns,  thou 
Didst  weave  this  verdant  roof.  Thou  didst  look  down 
Upon  the  naked  earth,  and  forthwith  rose 
All  these  fair  ranks  of  trees.  They,  in  thy  sun 
Budded,  and  shook  their  green  leaves  in  thy  breeze, 
And  shot  towards  heaven.  The  century-living  crow 
Whose  birth  was  in  their  tops,  grew  old  and  died 
Among  their  branches,  till,  at  last,  they  stood, 

As  now  they  stand,  massy,  and  tall,  and  dark, 

Fit  shrine  for  humble  worshipper  to  hold 
Communion  with  his  Maker.  These  dim  vaults, 

These  winding  aisles,  of  human  pomp  or  pride 

Report  not.  No  fantastic  carvings  show 

The  boast  of  our  vain  race  to  change  the  form 

Of  thy  fair  works.  But  thou  art  here — thou  fill’st 

The  solitude.  Thou  art  in  the  soft  winds 

That  run  along  the  summit  of  these  trees 

In  music ; — thou  art  in  the  cooler  hreath, 

That  from  the  inmost  darkness  of  the  place, 

Comes,  scarcely  felt — the  barky  trunks,  the  ground, 
The  fresh  moist  ground,  are  all  instinct  with  thee. 

Here  is  continual  worship; — nature,  here, 

In  the  tranquillity  that  thou  dost  love, 

Enjoys  thy  presence.  Noiselessly,  around, 

From  perch  to  perch,  the  solitary  bird 
Passes;  and  you  clear  spring,  that,  midst  its  herbs, 
Wells  softly  forth,  and  visits  the  strong  roots 
Of  half  the  mighty  forest,  tells  no  tale 
Of  all  the  good  it  does.  Thou  hast  not  left 
Thyself  without  a  witness,  in  these  shades, 

Of  thy  perfections.  Grandeur,  strength,  and  grace 
Are  here  to  speak  of  thee.  This  mighty  oak — 

By  whose  immovable  stem  I  stand  and  seem 
Almost  annihilated — not  a  prince, 

In  all  that  proud  old  world  beyond  the  deep, 

E’er  wore  his  crown  as  loftily  as  he 
Wears  the  green  coronal  of  leaves  with  which 
Thy  hand  has  graced  him.  Nestled  at  his  root 
Is  beauty,  such  as  blooms  not  in  the  glare 
Of  the  broad  sun.  That  delicate  forest  flower, 

With  scented  breath,  and  look  so  like  a  smile, 

Seems,  as  it  issues  from  the  shapeless  mould, 

An  emanation  of  the  indwelling  Life, 
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A  visible  token  of  the  upholding  Love, 

That  are  the  soul  of  this  wide  universe. 

My  heart  is  awed  within  me,  when  I  think 
Of  the  great  miracle  that  still  goes  on, 

In  silence,  round  me — the  perpetual  work 
Of  thy  creation,  finished  yet  renewed 
For  ever.  Written  on  thy  works  I  read 
The  lesson  of  thy  own  eternity. 

Lo !  all  grow  old  and  die — but  see,  again, 

How  on  the  faltering  footsteps  of  decay 
*  Youth  presses — ever  gay  and  beautiful  youth 
In  all  its  beautiful  forms.  These  lofty  trees 
Wave  not  less  proudly  that  their  ancestors 
Moulder  beneath  them.  Oh,  there  is  not  lost 
One  of  earth’s  charms  :  upon  her  bosom  yet, 
After  the  flight  of  untold  centuries, 

The  freshness  of  her  far  beginning  lies, 

And  yet  shall  lie.  Life  mocks  the  idle  hate 
Of  his  arch-enemy,  Death — yea,  seats  himself 
Upon  the  tyrant’s  throne — the  sepulchre — 

And  of  the  triumphs  of  his  ghastly  foe 
Makes  his  own  nourishment.  For  he  came  forth 
From  thine  own  bosom,  and  shall  have  no  end. 


ONE  BY  ONE. — Adelaide  A.  Procter. 

One  by  one  the  sands  are  flowing, 

One  by  one  the  moments  fall ; 

Some  are  coming,  some  are  going ; 

Do  not  strive  to  grasp  them  all. 

One  by  one  thy  duties  wait  thee, 

Let  thy  whole  strength  go  to  each  : 
Let  no  future  dreams  elate  thee, 

Learn  thou  first  what  these  can  teach. 

One  by  one  (bright  gifts  from  Heaven) 
Joys  are  sent  thee  here  below : 

Take  them  readily  when  given, 

Ready  too  to  let  them  go. 

One  by  one  thy  griefs  shall  meet  thee, 
Do  not  fear  an  armfed  band  ; 

One  will  fade  as  others  greet  thee; 
Shadows  passing  through  the  land. 
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Do  not  look  at  life's  long  sorrow ; 

See  how  small  each  moment’s  pain, 

God  will  help  thee  for  to-morrow, 

So  each  day  begin  again. 

Every  hour  that  fleets  so  slowly 
Has  its  task  to  do  or  bear ; 

Luminous  the  crown,  and  holy, 

If  thou  set  each  gem  with  care. 

Do  not  linger  with  regretting, 

Or  for  passing  hours  despond; 

Nor,  the  daily  toil  forgetting, 

Look  too  eagerly  beyond. 

Hours  are  golden  links,  God’s  token, 
Reaching  heaven  ;  but  one  by  one 

Take  them,  lest  the  chain  be  broken, 
Ere  the  pilgrimage  be  done. 


CORONACH.— Sir  Walter  Scott. 

He  is  gone  on  the  mountain, 

He  is  lost  to  the  forest, 

Like  a  summer-dried  fountain, 
When  our  need  was  the  sorest. 
The  font,  reappearing. 

From  the  rain-drops  shall  borrow, 
But  to  us  comes  no  cheering, 

To  Duncan  no  morrow  ! 

The  hand  of  the  reaper 

Takes  the  ears  that  are  hoary, 

But  the  voice  of  the  weeper 
Wails  manhood  in  glory. 

The  autumn  winds  rushing 

Waft  the  leaves  that  are  searest, 
But  our  flower  was  in  flushing, 
When  blighting  was  nearest. 

Fleet  foot  on  the  correi, 

Sage  counsel  in  cumber, 

Red  hand  in  the  foray, 

How  sound  is  thy  slumber  ! 

Like  the  dew  on  the  mountain, 

Like  the  foam  on  the  river, 

Like  the  bubble  on  the  fountain, 
Thou  art  gone,  and  for  ever. 


THE  END  OP  THE  PLAY. 
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THE  END  OF  THE  PLAY.—  William  M.  Thackeray. 

The  play  is  done — the  curtain  drops, 

Slow  falling  to  the  prompter’s  bell ; 

A  moment  yet  the  actor  stops, 

And  looks  around,  to  say  farewell. 

It  is  an  irksome  word  and  task  ; 

And,  when  he’s  laughed  and  said  his  say, 

He  shows,  as  he  removes  the  mask, 

A  face  that’s  anything  but  gay. 

One  word,  ere  yet  the  evening  ends — 

Let’s  close  it  with  a  parting  rhyme ; 

And  pledge  a  hand  to  all  young  friends, 

As  fits  the  merry  Christmas  time ; 

On  life’s  wide  scene  you,  too,  have  parts, 

That  fate  ere  long  shall  bid  you  play  ; 

Good-night ! — with  honest  gentle  hearts 
A  kindly  greetiug  go  alway  ! 

Good-night ! — I’d  say  the  griefs,  the  joys. 

Just  hinted  in  this  mimic  page, 

The  triumphs  and  defeats  of  boys, 

Are  but  repeated  in  our  age  ; 

I’d  say  your  woes  were  not  less  keen, 

Your  hopes  more  vain,  than  those  of  men — 

Your  pangs  or  pleasures  of  fifteen 
At  forty-five  played  o’er  again. 

I’d  say  we  suffer  and  we  strive 

Not  less  nor  more  as  men  than  boys — 

With  grizzled  beards  at  forty-five, 

As  erst  at  twelve  in  corduroys ; 

And  if,  in  time  of  sacred  youth, 

We  learned  at  home  to  love  and  pray, 

Pray  Heaven  that  early  love  and  truth 
May  never  wholly  pass  away. 

And  in  the  world,  as  in  the  school, 

I'd  say  how  fate  may  change  and  shift — 

The  prize  be  sometimes  with  the  fool, 

The  race  not  always  to  the  swift; 

The  strong  may  yield,  the  good  may  fall, 

The  great  man  be  a  vulgar  clown. 

The  knave  be  lifted  over  all, 

The  kind  cast  pitilessly  down. 

2  N 
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Who  knows  the  inscrutable  design  ? 

Blessed  be  He  who  took  and  gave ! 

Why  should  your  mother,  Charles,  not  mine, 
Be  weeping  at  her  darling’s  grave? 

We  bow  4o  Heaven  that  willed  it  so. 

That  darkly  rules  the  bite  of  all, 

That  sends  the  respite  or  the  blow, 

That’s  free  to  give  or  to  recall. 

This  crowns  his  feast  with  wine  and  wit — 
Who  brought  him  to  that  mirth  and  state  ? 

His  betters,  sec,  below  him  sit, 

Or  hunger  hopeless  at  the  gate. 

Who  bade  the  mud  from  Dives’  wheel 
To  spurn  the  rags  of  Lazarus  ? 

Come,  brother,  in  that  dust  we’ll  kneel, 
Confessing  Heaven  that  ruled  it  thus. 

So  each  shall  mourn,  in  life’s  advance, 

Dear  hopes,  dear  friends,  untimely  killed — 

Shall  grieve  for  many  a  forfeit  chance, 

And  longing  passion  unfulfilled. 

Amen  ! — whatever  fate  be  sent, 

Pray  God  the  heart  may  kindly  glow, 

Although  the  head  with  cares  be  bent, 

And  whitened  with  the  winter  snow. 

Come  wealth  or  want,  come  good  or  ill, 

Let  young  and  old  accept  their  part, 

And  bow  before  the  awful  will, 

And  bear  it  with  an  honest  heart, 

Who  misses,  or  who  wins  the  prize — 

Go,  lose  or  conquer  as  you  can ; 

But  if  you  fail,  or  if  you  rise, 

Be  each,  pray  God,  a  gentleman. 

A  gentleman,  or  old  or  young ! 

(Bear  kindly  with  my  humble  lays;) 

The  sacred  chorus  first  was  sung 
Upon  the  first  of  Christmas  days; 

The  shepherds  heard  it  overhead — 

The  joyful  angels  raised  it  then : 

Glory  to  Heaven  on  high,  it  said, 

And  peace  on  earth  to  gentle  men  ! 

My  song,  save  this,  is  little  worth ; 

I  lay  the  weary  pen  aside, 
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And  wish  you  health,  and  love,  and  mirth, 
As  fits  the  solemn  Christmas-tide. 

As  fits  the  holy  Christmas  birth, 

Be  this,  good  friends,  our  carol  still — 
Be  peace  on  earth,  be  peace  on  earth, 

To  men  of  gentle  will. 


HYMN  BEFORE  SUNRISE  IN  THE  VALE  OF  CHAMOUNI. 

Samuel  T.  Coleridge. 

Hast  thou  a  charm  to  stay  the  morning-star 
In  his  steep  course  ?  So  long  he  seems  to  pause 
On  thy  bald  awful  head,  0  sovran  Blanc  ! 

The  Arve  and  Arveiron  at  thy  base 

Rave  ceaselessly;  but  thou,  most  awful  Form, 

Risest  from  forth  thj'  silent  sea  of  pines, 

How  silently  !  Around  thee  and  above, 

Deep  is  the  air  and  dark  ;  substantial,  black, 

An  ebon  mass  :  methinks  thou  piercest  it, 

As  with  a  wedge  !  But,  when  I  look  again, 

It  is  thine  own  calm  home,  thy  crystal  shrine, 

Thy  habitation  from  eternity  ! 

0  dread  and  silent  Mount !  I  gazed  upon  thee, 

Till  thou,  still  present  to  the  bodily  sense, 

Didst  vanish  from  my  thought :  entranced  in  prayer 
I  worshipped  the  Invisible  alone. 

Yet,  like  some  sweet  beguiling  melody, 

So  sweet,  we  know  not  we  are  listening  to  it, 

Thou,  the  meanwhile,  wast  blending  with  my  thought, 

Yea,  with  my  life,  and  life’s  own  secret  joy: 

Till  the  dilating  Soul,  enwrapt,  transfused, 

Into  the  mighty  vision  passing — there, 

As  in  her  natural  form,  swelled  vast  to  Heaven ! 

Awake,  my  soul !  Not  only  passive  praise 
Thou  owest !  not  alone  these  swelling  tears, 

Mute  thanks,  and  silent  ecstasy!  Awake, 

Voice  of  sweet  song  !  Awake,  my  Heart,  awake, 

Green  vales  and  icy  cliffs,  all  join  my  Hymn. 

Thou,  first  and  chief,  sole  sovran  of  the  Vale  ! 

0  struggling  with  the  darkness  all  the  night, 

And  visited  all  night  by  troops  of  stars, 

Or  when  they  climb  the  sky,  or  when  they  sink : 

Companion  of  the  morning-star  at  dawn, 
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Thyself  Earth’s  rosy  star,  and  of  the  dawn 
Co-herald  :  wake  !  0  wake  !  and  utter  praise  ! 

Who  sank  thy  sunless  pillars  deep  in  Earth  ? 

Who  filled  thy  countenance  with  rosy  light  ? 

Who  made  thee  parent  of  perpetual  streams  ? 

And  you,  ye  five  wild  torrents,  fiercely  glad  ! 

Who  called  you  forth  from  night  and  utter  death, 

From  dark  and  icy  caverns  called  you  forth, 

Down  those  precipitous,  black,  jagged  Rocks, 

For  ever  shattered,  and  the  same  for  ever  ? 

Who  gave  you  your  invulnerable  life, 

Your  strength,  your  speed,  your  fury,  and  your  joy, 
Unceasing  thunder,  and  eternal  foam  ? 

And  who  commanded  (and  the  silence  came), 

Here  let  the  billows  stiffen,  and  have  rest  ? 

Ye  ice-falls  !  ye  that  from  the  mountain’s  brow 
Adown  enormous  ravines  slope  amain — 

Torrents,  meth ink's,  that  heard  a  mighty  voice, 

And  stopped  at  once  amid  their  maddest  plunge  ? 
Motionless  torrents  !  silent  cataracts  ! 

Who  made  you  glorious  as  the  gates  of  Heaven 
Beneath  the  keen  full  moon  ?  Who  bade  the  sun 
Clothe  you  with  rainbows  ?  Who  with  living  flowers 
Of  loveliest  blue  spread  garlands  at  your  feet  ? 

God  !  let  the  torrents,  like  a  shout  of  nations, 

Answer  :  and  let  the  ice-plains  echo,  God  ! 

God  !  sing,  ye  meadow-streams,  with  gladsome  voice  ! 
Ye  pine-groves,  with  your  soft  and  soul-like  sounds  ! 
And  they,  too,  have  a  voice,  yon  piles  of  snow, 

And,  in  their  perilous  fall,  shall  thunder,  God  ! 

Ye  living  flowers  that  skirt  the  eternal  frost ! 

Ye  wild  goats  sporting  round  the  eagle’s  nest ! 

Ye  eagles,  playmates  of  the  mountain-storm  ! 

Ye  lightnings,  the  dread  arrows  of  the  clouds  ! 

Ye  signs  and  wonders  of  the  element ! 

Utter  forth  God  !  and  fill  the  hills  with  praise  ! 

Thou,  too,  hoar  Mount !  with  thy  sky-pointing-peaks, 
Oft  from  whose  feet  the  avalanche,  unheard, 

Shoots  downward,  glittering  through  the  pure  serene 
Into  the  depth  of  clouds,  that  veil  thy  breast — 

Thou,  too,  again,  stupendous  Mountain  !  thou 
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That  as  I  raise  my  head,  awhile  bowed  low 
In  adoration,  upward  from  thy  base 
Slow  travelling  with  dim  eyes  suffused  with  tears, 
Solemnly  seemest,  like  a  vapory  cloud, 

To  rise  before  me — Rise,  O  ever  rise, 

Rise  like  a  cloud  of  incense,  from  the  Earth  ! 
Thou  kingly  Spirit  throned  among  the  hills, 

Thou  dread  ambassador  from  Earth  to  Heaven, 
Great  hierarch  !  tell  thou  the  silent  sky, 

And  tell  the  stars,  and  tell  yon  rising  sun, 

Earth  with  her  thousand  voices,  praises  God. 


INDIAN  NAMES.— Lydia  H.  Sigourney. 

Ye  say  they  all  have  passed  away, 

That  noble  race  and  brave, 

That  their  light  canoes  have  vanished 
From  off  the  crested  wave; 

That,  ’mid  the  forests  where  they  roamed 
There  rings  no  hunter’s  shout ; 

But  their  name  is  on  your  waters, 

Ye  may  not  wash  it  out. 

’Tis  where  Ontario’s  billow 
Like  ocean’s  surge  is  curled  ; 

Where  strong  Niagara’s  thunders  wake 
The  echo  of  the  world ; 

Where  red  Missouri  bringeth 
Rich  tribute  from  the  west, 

And  Rappahannock  sweetly  sleeps 
On  green  Virginia’s  breast. 

Ye  say  their  conelike  cabins, 

That  clustered  o’er  the  vale, 

Have  fled  away  like  withered  leaves, 
Before  the  autumn’s  gale  : 

But  their  memory  liveth  on  your  hills, 
Their  baptism  on  your  shore  ; 

Your  everlasting  rivers  speak 
Their  dialect  of  yore. 

Old  Massachusetts  wears  it 
Within  her  lordly  crown, 

And  broad  Ohio  bears  it 
Mid  all  her  young  renown  ; 
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Connecticut  hath  wreathed  it 
Where  her  quiet  foliage  waves, 

And  bold  Kentucky  breathes  it  hoarse 
Through  all  her  ancient  caves. 

Wachuset  hides  its  lingering  voice 
Within  his  rocky  heart, 

And  Alleghany  graves  its  tone 
Throughout  his  lofty  chart  ; 

Monad  nock  on  his  forehead  hoar 
Loth  seal  the  sacred  trust ; 

Your  mountains  build  their  monument, 
Though  ye  destroy  their  dust. 


DEATH’S  FINAL  CONQUEST. — James  Shield. 

The  glories  of  our  blood  and  state 

Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things ; 

There  is  no  armor  against  fate ; 

Death  lays  his  icy  hand  on  kings : 

Sceptre  and  Crown 
Must  tumble  down, 

And  in  the  dust  be  equal  made 

With  the  poor  crooked  scythe  and  spade. 

Some  men  with  swords  may  reap  the  field, 

And  plant  fresh  laurels  where  they  kill  • 

But  their  strong  nerves  at  last  must  yield; 

They  tame  but  one  another  still : 

Karly  or  late 
They  stoop  to  fate, 

And  must  give  up  their  murmuring  breath 
When  they,  pale  captives,  creep  to  death. 

The  garlands  wither  on  your  brow; 

Then  boast  no  more  your  mighty  deeds; 
Upon  Death’s  purple  altar  now 

See  where  the  victor-victim  bleeds : 

Your  heads  must  come 
To  the  cold  tomb ; 

Only  the  actions  of  the  just 

Smell  sweet,  and  blossom  in  their  dust. 
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THE  NEGLECTED  CALL. — Hannah  Lloyd  Neale. 

When  the  fields  were  white  with  harvest,  and  the  laborers  were 
few, 

Heard  I  thus  a  voice  within  me,  “Here  is  work  for  thee  to  do; 
Come  thou  up  and  help  the  reapers,  I  will  show  thee  now  the  way, 
Come  and  help  them  bear  the  burden  and  the  toiling  of  the  day;” 
“  For  a  more  convenient  season,”  thus  I  answered,  “  will  I  wait,” 
And  the  voice  reproving  murmured,  “  hasten,  ere  it  be  too  late.” 

Yet  I  heeded  not  the  utterance,  listening  to  lo!  here — lo  !  there — • 
I  lost  sight  of  all  the  reapers  in  whose  work  I  would  not  share ; 
Followed  after  strange  devices — bowed  my  heart  to  gods  of  stone, 
Till  like  Ephraim  joined  to  idols,  God  well  nigh  left  me  alone; 
But  the  angel  of  His  patience  followed  on  my  erring  track, 
Setting  here  and  there  a  landmark,  wherewithal  to  guide  me  back. 

Onward  yet  I  went,  and  onward,  till  there  met  me  on  the  way, 

A  poor  prodigal  returning ,  who  like  me,  had  gone  astray, 

And  his  faith  was  strong  and  earnest,  that  a  father’s  house 
would  be 

Safest  shelter  from  temptation,  for  such  sinful  ones  as  he  ; 

“  Read  the  lesson,”  said  the  angel,  “  take  the  warning  aud  repent,” 
But  the  wily  Tempter  queried,  “  ere  thy  substance  be  unspent  ? 

“  Hast  thou  need  to  toil  and  labor  ?  art  thou  fitted  for  the  work  ? 
Many  a  hidden  stone  to  bruise  thee,  in  the  harvest  field  doth  lurk ; 
There  are  others  called  beside  thee — and  perchance  the  voice 
may  he 

But  thy  own  delusive  fancy,  which  thou  hearest  calling  thee — 
There  is  time  enough  before  thee,  all  thy  footsteps  to  retrace;” 
Then  I  yielded  to  the  Tempter — and  the  angel  veiled  her  face. 

Pleasure  beckoned  in  the  distance,  and  her  syren  song  was  sweet, 
“  Through  a  thornless  path  of  flowers,  gently  I  will  guide  thy  feet. 
Youth  is  as  a  rapid  river,  gliding  noiselessly  away, 

Earth  is  but  a  pleasant  garden ;  cull  its  roses  whilst  thou  may ; 
Press  the  juice  from  purple  clusters,  fill  life’s  chalice  with  the 
wine, 

Taste  the  fairest  fruits  which  tempt  thee,  all  its  richest  fruits  are 
thine.” 

Ah  !  the  path  was  smooth  and  easy — but  a  snare  was  set  therein, 
And  the  feet  were  oft  entangled  in  the  fearful  mesh  of  sin, 

And  the  canker  worm  was  hidden  in  the  rose-leaf  folded  up, 

And  the  sparkling  wine  of  pleasure  was  a  fatal  Circean  cup ; 
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All  its  fruits  were  Dead  Sea  apples,  tempting  only  to  the  sight, 
Fair  yet  filled  with  dust  and  ashes — beautiful,  but  touched  with 
blight. 

“Oh!  my  Father,”  cried  I  inly,  “Thou  hast  striven — I  have 
willed, 

Now  the  mission  of  the  angel  of  Thy  patience  is  fulfilled; 

I  have  tasted  earthly  pleasures,  yet  my  so  il  is  craving  food, 

Let  the  summons  Thou  hast  given  to  Thy  harvest  be  renewed; 

I  am  ready  now  to  labor — wilt  thou  call  me  once  again  ? 

I  will  join  thy  willing  reapers  as  they  garner  up  the  grain.” 

But  the  still  small  voice  within  me,  earnest  in  its  truth  and  deep, 
Answered  my  awakened  conscience,  “  As  thou  sowest  thou  shalt 
reap ; 

God  is  just,  and  retribution  follows  each  neglected  call; 

Thou  hadst  thy  appointed  duty  taught  thee  by  the  Lord  of  all, 
Thou  wert  chosen — but  another  filled  the  place  assigned  thee, 
Henceforth  in  my  field  of  labor  thou  may’st  but  a  gleaner  be. 

“  But  a  work  is  still  before  thee — see  thou  linger  not  again, 
Separate  the  chaff  thou  gleanest,  beat  it  from  among  the  grain ; 
Follow  after  these  my  reapers,  let  thine  eyes  be  on  the  field, 
Gather  up  the  precious  handfuls  their  abundant  wheat-sheaves 
yield ; 

Go  not  hence  to  glean,  but  tarry  from  the  morning  until  night, 

Be  thou  faithful,  thou  mayst  yet  find  favor  in  thy  Master’s  sight.” 


A  REFLECTIVE  RETROSPECT. 
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V.  HUMOROUS. 

A  REFLECTIVE  RETROSPECT. — John  G.  Saxe. 

’Tis  twenty  years,  and  something  more, 

Since,  all  athirst  for  useful  knowledge, 

I  took  some  draughts  of  classic  lore, 

Drawn,  very  mild,  at - rd  College; 

Yet  I  remember  all  that  one 

Could  wish  to  hold  in  recollection  ; 

The  boys,  the  joys,  the  noise,  the  fun  ; 

But  not  a  single  Conic  Section. 

I  recollect  those  harsh  affairs, 

The  morning  bells  that  gave  us  panics ; 

I  recollect  the  formal  prayers, 

That  seemed  like  lessons  in  Mechanics  ; 

I  recollect  the  drowsy  way 

In  which  the  students  listened  to  them, 

As  clearly,  in  my  wig,  to-day, 

As  when,  a  boy,  I  slumbered  through  them. 

I  recollect  the  tutors  all 

As  freshly  now,  if  I  may  say  so, 

As  any  chapter  I  recall, 

In  Homer  or  Ovidius  Naso. 

I  recollect,  extremely  well, 

“  Old  Hugh,”  the  mildest  of  fanatics; 

I  well  remember  Matthew  Bell, 

But  very  faintly  Mathematics. 

I  recollect  the  prizes  paid 

For  lessons  fathomed  to  the  bottom ; 

(Alas!  that  pencil-marks  should  fade!) 

I  recollect  the  chaps  who  got  ’em, — 

The  light  equestrians,  who  soared 
O’er  every  passage  reckoned  stony ; 

And  took  the  chalks, — but  never  scored 
A  single  honor  to  the  pony  ! 

Ah,  me ! — what  changes  Time  has  wrought, 
And  how  predictions  have  miscarried ! 

A  few  have  reached  the  goal  they  sought, 

And  some  are  dead,  and  some  are  married; 

And  some  in  city  journals  war; 

And  some  as  politicians  bicker; 
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And  some  are  pleading  at.  the  bar — 

For  jury-verdicts,  or  for  liquor  ! 

And  some  on  Trade  and  Commerce  wait ; 

And  some  in  school  with  dunces  battle ; 
And  some  the  Gospel  propagate; 

And  some  the  choicest  breeds  of  cattle; 
And  some  are  living  at  their  ease; 

And  some  are  wrecked  in  “  the  revulsion’ 
Some  serve  the  State  for  handsome  fees, 
And  one,  I  hear,  upon  compulsion  ! 

Lamont,  who,  in  his  college  days, 

Thought  e’en  a  cross  a  moral  scandal, 

Has  left  his  Puritanic  ways, 

And  worships  now  with  bell  and  candle; 
And  Mann,  who  mourned  the  negro’s  fate, 
And  held  the  slaves  as  most  unlucky, 
Now  holds  him,  at  the  market  rate, 

On  a  plantation  in  Kentucky  ! 

Tom  Knox — who  swore  in  such  a  tone, 

It  fairly  might  be  doubted  whether 
It  was  really  himself  alone, 

Or  Knox  and  Erebus  together — 

Has  grown  a  very  altered  man  ; 

And,  changing  oaths  for  mild  entreaty, 
Now  recommends  the  Christian  plan 
To  savages  in  Otaheite  ! 

Alas  for  young  ambition’s  vow ! 

How  envious  fate  may  overthrow  it ! — 
Poor  Harvey  is  in  Congress  now, 

Who  struggled  long  to  be  a  poet 
Smith  carves  (quite  well)  memorial  stones, 
Who  tried  in  vain  to  make  the  law  go; 
Hall  deals  in  hides;  and  “  Pious  Jones” 

Is  dealing  faro  in  Chicago  ! 

And,  sadder  still,  the  brilliant  Hays, 

Once  honest,  manly,  and  ambitious, 

Has  taken  latterly  to  ways 

Extremely  profligate  and  vicious ; 

By  slow  degrees — 1  can’t  tell  how — 

He’s  reached  at  last  the  very  groundsel, 
And  in  New  York  he  figures  now, 

A  member  of  the  Common  Council ! 


THE  WHISKERS. 
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THE  WHISKERS.— Samuel  Woodworth. 

The  kings  who  ruled  mankind  with  haughty  sway, 
The  prouder  pope,  whom  even  kings  obey — 

Love,  at  whose  shrine  both  popes  and  monarchs  fall, 
And  e’en  3elf-interest,  that  controls  them  all — 
Possess  a  petty  power,  when  all  combined, 

Compared  with  fashion’s  influence  on  mankind : 

For  love  itself  will  oft  to  fashion  bow ; 

The  following  story  will  convince  you  how  : 

A  petit  maitre  wooed  a  fair, 

Of  virtue,  wealth,  and  graces  rare  ; 

But  vainly  had  preferred  his  claim, 

The  maiden  owned  no  answering  flame ; 

At  length  by  doubt  and  anguish  torn, 

Suspense  too  painful  to  be  borne, 

Low  at  her  feet  he  humbly  kneeled, 

And  thus  his  ardent  flame  revealed  : 

“  Pity  my  grief,  angelic  fair, 

Behold  my  anguish  and  despair ; 

For  you,  this  heart  must  ever  burn — 

O  bless  me  with  a  kind  return  ; 

My  love,  no  language  can  express, 

Reward  it  then,  with  happiness  ; 

Nothing  on  earth  but  you  I  prize, 

All  else  is  trifling  in  my  eyes  ; 

And  cheerfully  would  I  resign 

The  wealth  of  worlds  to  call  you  mine. 

But,  if  another  gain  your  hand, 

Far  distant  from  my  native  land, 

Far  hence  from  you  and  hope  I’ll  fly, 

And  in  some  foreign  region  die.” 

The  virgin  heard,  and  thus  replied : 

“  If  my  consent  to  be  your  bride, 

Will  make  you  happy,  then  be  blest ; 

But  grant  me,  first,  one  small  request ; 

A  sacrifice  I  must  demand, 

And  in  return  will  give  my  hand.” 

“  A  sacrifice  !  0  speak  its  name, 

For  you  I’d  forfeit  wealth  and  fame ; 

Take  my  whole  fortune — every  cent — ” 

“  ’Twas  something  move  than  wealth  I  meant.” 
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“  Must  I  the  realms  of  Neptune  trace  ? 

0  speak  the  word — where’er  the  place, 

For  you,  the  idol  of  my  soul, 

I’d  e’en  explore  the  frozen  pole  ; 

Arabia’s  sandy  deserts  tread, 

Or  trace  the  Tigris  to  its  head.” 

“  0  no,  dear  sir,  I  do  not  ask 
So  long  a  voyage,  so  hard  a  task ; 

You  must — but  ah  !  the  boon  I  want, 

I  have  no  hope  that  you  will  grant.” 

Shall  I,  like  Bonaparte,  aspire 
To  be  the  world’s  imperial  sire  ? 

Express  the  wish,  and  here  I  vow, 

To  place  a  crown  upon  your  brow.” 

“  Sir,  these  are  trifles” — she  replied — 

“  But,  if  you  wish  me  for  your  bride, 

You  must — but  still  I  fear  to  speak — 

You’ll  never  grant  the  boon  I  seek.” 

“  0  say he  cried — “  dear  angel,  say — 

What  must  I  do,  and  I  obey  ; 

No  longer  rack  me  with  suspense, 

Speak  your  commands,  and  send  me  hence.” 

“  Well,  then,  dear  generous  youth  !”  she  cries, 
“  If  thus  my  heart  you  really  prize, 

And  wish  to  link  your  fate  with  mine, 

On  one  condition  I  am  thine  ; 

’Twill  then  become  my  pleasing  duty, 

To  contemplate  a  husband’s  beauty; 

And,  gazing  on  your  manly  face, 

His  feelings  and  his  wishes  trace  ; 

To  banish  thence  each  mark  of  care, 

And  light  a  smile  of  pleasure  there. 

O  let  me,  then,  ’tis  all  I  ask, 

Commence  at  once  the  pleasing  task, 

0  let  me,  as  becomes  my  place, 

Cut  those  huge  whiskers  from  your  face.” 

She  said — but  0,  what  strange  surprise 
Was  pictured  in  her  lover’s  eyes  ! 

Like  lightning  from  the  ground  he  sprung, 
While  wild  amazement  tied  his  tongue ; 
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A  statue,  motionless,  be  gazed, 

Astonished,  horror-struck,  amazed. 

So,  looked  the  gallant  Perseus,  when 
Medusa’s  visage  met  his  ken  ; 

So,  looked  Macbeth,  rvhose  guilty  eye 
Discerned  an  “  air-drawn  dagger”  nigh  ; 

And  so,  the  Prince  of  Denmark  stared, 
When  first  his  father’s  ghost  appeared. 

At  length  our  hero  silence  broke, 

And  thus  in  wildest  accents  spoke  : 

“  Cut  off  my  whiskers  !  O  ye  gods  ! 

I’d  sooner  lose  my  ears,  by  odds ; 

Madam,  I’d  not  be  so  disgraced, 

So  lost  to  fashion  and  to  taste, 

To  win  an  empress  to  my  arms, 

Though  blest  with  more  than  mortal  charms. 
My  whiskers  !  zounds  !”  He  said  no  more, 
But  quick  retreated  through  the  door, 

And  sought  a  less  obdurate  fair, 

To  take  the  beau  with  all  his  hair. 


THE  BANDIT'S  FATE.— London  Punch. 

He  wore  a  brace  of  pistols  the  night  when  first  we  met, 

His  deep-lined  brow  was  frowning  beneath  his  wig  of  jet; 

His  footsteps  had  the  moodiness,  his  voice  the  hollow  tone 
Of  a  bandit-chief,  who  feels  remorse,  and  tears  his  hair  alone — 
I  saw  him  but  at  half-price,  yet  methinks  I  see  him  now, 

In  the  tableau  of  the  last  act,  with  the  blood  upon  his  brow. 

A  private  bandit’s  belt  and  boots,  when  next  we  met,  he  wore; 
His  salary,  lie  told  me,  was  lower  than  before; 

And  standing  at  the  0.  P.  wing  he  strove,  and  not  in  vain, 

To  borrow  half  a  sovereign,  wThich  he  never  paid  again. 

T  saw  it  but  a  moment — and  I  wish  I  saw  it  now — 

As  he  buttoned  up  his  pocket  with  a  condescending  bow. 

And  once  again  we  met;  but  no  bandit  chief  was  there  ; 

His  rouge  was  off,  and  gone  that  head  of  once  luxuriant  hair: 
He  lodges  in  a  two-pair  back,  and  at  the  public  near, 

He  cannot  liquidate  his  “  chalk,”  or  wipe  away  his  beer. 

I  saw  him  sad  and  seedy,  yet  methinks  I  see  him  now, 

In  the  tableau  of  the  last  act,  with  the  blood  upon  his  brow 
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THE  CANDID  ATE’ S  CREED. — James  Russell  Lowell. 

I  DU  believe  in  Freedom’s  cause, 

Ez  fur  away  ez  Payris  is  ; 

I  love  to  see  her  stick  her  claws 
In  them  infarnal  Phayrisees  ; 

It’s  wal  enough  agin  a  king 

To  dror  resolves  an’  triggers, — 

But  libbaty’s  a  kind  o’  thing 
Thet  don’t  agree  with  niggers. 

I  du  believe  the  people  want 
A  tax  on  teas  an’  coffees, 

Thet  nothin’  aint  extravygunt, — 

Purvidin’  I’m  in  office  ; 

For  I  hev  loved  my  country  sence 
My  eye-teeth  filled  their  sockets, 

An’  Uncle  Sam  I  reverence, 

Partic’larly  his  pockets. 

I  du  believe  in  avy  plan 
O’  levyin’  the  taxes, 

Ez  long  ez,  like  a  lumberman, 

I  git  jest  wut  I  axes  : 

I  go  free-trade  thru  thick  an’  thin, 

Because  it  kind  o’  rouses 
The  folks  to  vote, — and  keep  us  in 
Our  quiet  custom-houses. 

I  du  believe  it’s  wise  an’  good 
To  sen’  out  furrin  missions, 

Thet  is,  on  sartin  understood 
An’  orthydox  conditions ; — 

I  mean  nine  thousan’  dolls,  per  aun., 

Nine  thousan’  more  fer  outfit, 

An’  me  to  recommend  a  man 
The  place  ’ould  jest  about  fit. 

I  du  believe  in  special  ways 
O’  prayin  an’  convartin’ ; 

The  bread  comes  back  in  many  days, 

An’  buttered,  tu,  fer  sartin; — 

I  mean  in  preyin’  till  one  busts 
On  wut  the  party  chooses, 

An’  in  convartin’  public  trusts 
To  very  privit  uses. 
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I  du  believe  bard  coin  tbe  stuff 
Fer  ’lectioneers  to  spout  on ; 

The  people’s  oilers  soft  enough 
To  make  hard  money  out  on ; 

Dear  Uncle  Sam  pervides  fer  his, 

An’  gives  a  good-sized  junk  to  all — 

I  don’t  care  how  hard  money  is, 

Ez  long  ez  mine’s  paid  punctooal. 

I  du  believe  with  all  my  soul 
In  the  gret  Press’s  freedom, 

To  pint  the  people  to  the  goal 
An’  in  the  traces  lead  ’em ; 

Palsied  the  arm  thet  forges  yokes 
At  my  fat  contracts  squintin’, 

An’  withered  be  the  nose  thet  pokes 
Inter  the  gov’ment  printin’ ! 

I  du  believe  thet  I  should  give 
Wut  s  his’n  unto  Caesar, 

Fer  it’s  by  him  I  move  and  live, 

Frum  him  my  bread  an’  cheese  air ; 

I  du  believe  thet  all  o’  me 

Doth  bear  his  superscription, — 

Will,  conscience,  honor,  honesty, 

An’  things  o’  thet  description. 

I  du  believe  in  prayer  an’  praise 
To  him  thet  hez  the  grantin’ 

O’  jobs, — in  every  thin’  thet  pays, 

But  most  of  all  in  Cantin’  ; 

This  doth  my  cup  with  marcies  fill, 

This  lays  all  thought  o’  sin  to  rest, — 
I  don’t  believe  in  princerple, 

But,  0,  I  du  in  interest. 

I  du  believe  in  bein’  this 
Or  thet,  ez  it  may  happen 
One  way,  or  t’  other  hendiest  is 
To  ketch  the  people  nappin’ ; 

It  aint  by  princerples  nor  men 

My  preudent  course  is  steadied, — 

I  scent  wich  pays  the  best,  an’  then 
Go  into  it  baldheaded. 

I  du  believe  thet  holdin’  slaves 
Comes  nat’ral  tu  a  President, 
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Let  ’lone  the  rowdedow  it  saves 
To  hev  a  wal-broke  precedunt ; 

Fer  any  office,  small  or  gret, 

I  couldn’t  ax  with  no  face, 

Without  I’d  ben,  thru  dry  an’  wet, 

Th’  unrizziest  kind  o’  doughface. 

I  du  believe  wutever  trash 

’ll  keep  the  people  in  blindness, — 

Thet  we  the  Mexicuns  can  thrash 
Right  inter  brotherly  kindness, — 

Thet  bombshells,  grape,  an’  powder  ’n’  ball 
Air  good-will’s  strongest  magnets, 

Thet  peace,  to  make  it  stick  at  all, 

Must  be  druv  in  with  bagnets. 

In  short,  I  firmly  du  believe 
In  Humbug  generally, 

Fer  it’s  a  thing  thet  I  perceive 
To  hev  a  solid  vally ; 

This  heth  my  faithful  shepherd  ben, 

In  pasturs  sweet  heth  led  me, 

An’  this  ’ll  keep  the  people  green 
To  feed  ez  they  hev  fed  me. 


GOETHE’S  SORROWS  OF  WERTHER. 

William  M.  Thackeray. 

Werther  had  a  love  for  Charlotte 
Such  as  words  could  never  utter ; 

Would  you  know  how  first  he  met  her? 
She  was  cutting  bread  and  butter. 

Charlotte  was  a  married  lady, 

And  a  moral  man  was  Werther, 

And  for  all  the  wealth  of  Indies, 

Would  do  nothing  for  to  hurt  her. 

So  he  sighed  and  pined  and  ogled, 

And  his  passion  boiled  and  bubbled, 

Till  he  blew  his  silly  brains  out, 

And  no  more  was  by  it  troubled. 

Charlotte,  having  seen  his  body 
Borne  before  her  on  a  shutter, 

Like  a  well-conducted  person, 

Went  on  cutting  bread  and  butter. 


THE  BEIEPLESS  BARRISTER. 


TEE  BRIEFLESS  BARRISTER.— John  G.  Saxe. 

An  Attorney  was  taking  a  turn, 

In  shabby  habiliments  dressed  ; 

His  coat  it  was  shockingly  worn, 

And  the  rust  had  invested  his  vest. 

His  breeches  had  suffered  a  breach, 

His  linen  and  worsted  were  worse  ; 

He  had  scarce  a  whole  crown  in  his  hat, 

And  not  half-a-crown  in  his  purse. 

And  thus  as  he  wandered  along, 

A  cheerless  and  comfortless  elf, 

He  sought  for  relief  in  a  song, 

Or  complainingly  talked  to  himself : — 

“  Unfortunate  man  that  I  am  ! 

I’ve  never  a  client  but  grief : 

The  case  is,  I’ve  no  case  at  all, 

And  in  brief,  I’ve  ne’er  had  a  brief ! 

“  I’ve  waited  and  waited  in  vain, 

Expecting  an  ‘opening’  to  find, 

Where  an  honest  young  lawyer  might  gain 
Some  reward  for  toil  of  his  mind. 

“  ’Tis  not  that  I’m  wanting  in  law, 

Or  lack  an  intelligent  face, 

That  others  have  cases  to  plead, 

While  I  have  to  plead  for  a  case. 

“  0,  how  can  a  modest  young  man 

E’er  hope  for  the  smallest  progression — 

The  profession’s  already  so  full 
Of  lawyers  so  full  of  profession  !” 

While  thus  he  was  strolling  around, 

His  eye  accidentally  fell 

On  a  very  deep  hole  in  the  ground, 

And  he  sighed  to  himself,  “It  is  well !” 

To  curb  his  emotions,  he  sat 

On  the  curbstone  the  space  of  a  minute, 

Then  ci'ied,  “  Here’s  an  opening  at  last !” 

And  in  less  than  a  jiffy  was  in  it ! 
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AN  ELEGY  ON  MRS.  MARY  BLAIZE. 


Next  morning  twelve  citizens  came 
('Twas  the  coroner  bade  them  attend), 

To  the  end  that  it  might  be  determined 
How  the  man  had  determined  his  end ! 

“  The  man  was  a  lawyer,  I  hear,” 

Quoth  the  foreman  who  sat  on  the  corse. 

“  A  lawyer  ?  Alas  !”  said  another, 

“  Undoubtedly  he  died  of  remorse  1” 

A  third  said,  “  He  knew  the  deceased, 

An  attorney  well  versed  in  the  laws, 

And  as  to  the  cause  of  his  death, 

’Twas  no  doubt  from  the  want  of  a  cause.” 

The  jury  decided  at  length, 

After  solemnly  weighing  the  matter, 

“  That  the  lawyer  was  drownrtted,  because 
He  could  not  keep  his  head  above  water !” 


AN  ELEGY  ON  THE  GLORY  OF  HER  SEX,  MRS.  MARY 
BLAIZE. — Oliver  Goldsmith. 

Good  people  all,  with  one  accord 
Lament  for  Madame  Blaize, 

Who  never  wanted  a  good  word — 

From  those  who  spoke  her  praise. 

The  needy  seldom  passed  her  door, 

And  always  found  her  kind ; 

She  freely  lent  to  all  the  poor — 

Who  left  a  pledge  behind. 

She  strove  the  neighborhood  to  please 
With  manners  wondrous  winning; 

And  never  followed  wicked  ways — 

Unless  when  she  was  sinning. 

At  church,  in  silks  and  satin  new, 

With  hoop  of  monstrous  size, 

She  never  slumbered  in  her  pew — 

But  when  she  shut  her  eyes. 

Her  love  was  sought,  I  do  aver 
By  twenty  beaux  and  more  ; 

The  king  himself  has  followed  her — 

When  she  has  walked  before. 
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But  now,  her  wealth  and  finery  fled, 
Her  hangers-on  cut  short  all  ; 

The  doctors  found,  when  she  was  dead— 
Her  last  disorder  mortal. 

Let  us  lament  in  sorrow  sore, 

For  Kent  street  well  may  say, 

That  had  she  lived  a  twelvemonth  more, 
She  had  not  died  to-day. 


MONODY  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  AN  ONLY  CLIENT. 
London  Punch. 

Oh  !  take  away  my  wig  and  gown, 

Their  sight  is  mockery  now  to  me : 

I  pace  my  chambers  up  and  down, 

Reiterating  “  Where  is  he?” 

Alas!  wild  echo,  with  a  moan, 

Murmurs  above  my  feeble  head  : 

In  the  wide  world  I  am  alone; 

Ha !  ha  !  my  only  client’s — dead  ! 

In  vain  the  robing-room  I  seek ; 

The  very  waiters  scarcely  bow ; 

Their  looks  contemptuously  speak, 

“  He’s  lost  his  only  client  now.” 

E’en  the  mild  usher,  who,  of  yore, 

Would  hasten  when  his  name  I  said, 

To  hand  in  motions,  comes  no  more, 

He  knows  my  only  client’s  dead. 

Ne’er  shall  I,  rising  up  in  court, 

Open  the  pleadings  of  a  suit : 

Ne’er  shall  the  judges  cut  me  short 
While  moving  them  for  a  compute. 

No  more  with  a  consenting  brief 
Shall  I  politely  bow  my  head; 

Where  shall  I  run  to  hide  my  grief? 

Alas  !  my  only  client’s  dead. 

Imagination’s  magic  power 

Brings  back,  as  clear  as  clear  can  be, 

The  spot,  the  day,  the  very  hour, 

When  first  I  signed  my  maiden  plea. 
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In  the  Exchequer’s  hindmost  row 

I  sat,  and  some  one  touched  my  head, 
He  tendered  ten-and-six,  but  oh  1 
That  only  client  now  is  dead. 

In  vain  I  try  to  sing — I’m  hoarse  : 

In  vain  I  try  to  play  the  flute, 

A  phantom  seems  to  flit  across — . 

It  is  the  ghost  of  a  compute 

I  try  to  read, — hut  all  in  rain ; 

My  chamber  listlessly  I  tread ; 

Be  still,  my  heart ;  throb  less,  my  brain  ; 
Ho  !  ho  !  my  only  client’s  dead. 

I  think  I  hear  a  double  knock : 

I  did — alas  !  it  is  a  dun. 

Tailor — avaunt !  my  sense  you  shock ; 

He’s  dead  !  you  know  I  had  but  one. 

What’s  this  they  thrust  into  my  hand  ? 

A  bill  returned  ! — ten  pounds  for  bread ! 
My  butcher’s  got  a  large  demand  ; 

I’m  mad  !  my  only  client’s  dead. 


FAITHLESS  NELLY  GUAY.— Thomas  Hood. 

A  PATHETIC  BALLAD. 

Ben  Battle  was  a  soldier  bold, 

And  used  to  war’s  alarms  : 

But  a  cannon-ball  took  off  his  legs, 

So  he  laid  down  his  arms  ! 

Now  as  they  bore  him  off  the  field, 

Said  he,  “  Let  others  shoot, 

For  here  I  leave  my  second  leg, 

And  the  Forty-second  Foot!” 

The  army-surgeons  made  him  limbs : 

Said  he, — “  They’re  only  pegs  : 

But  there’s  as  wooden  Members  quite, 

As  represent  my  legs  !” 

Now  Ben  he  loved  a  pretty  maid, 

Her  name  was  Nelly  Gray ; 

So  he  went  to  pay  her  his  devours, 

When  he’d  devoured  his  pay  ! 
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But  when  he  called  on  Nelly  Gray, 

She  made  him  quite  a  scoff; 

And  when  she  saw  his  wooden  legs 
Began  to  take  them  off ! 

“  Oh,  Nelly  Gray  !  Oh,  Nelly  Gray ! 

Is  this  your  love  so  warm  ? 

The  love  that  loves  a  scarlet  coat 
Should  be  more  uniform!” 

Said  she,  “  I  loved  a  soldier  once, 

For  he  was  blythe  and  brave; 

But  I  will  never  have  a  man 
With  both  legs  in  the  grave ! 

“  Before  you  had  those  timber  toes, 

Your  love  I  did  allow; 

But  then,  you  know,  you  stand  upon 
Another  footing  now  \” 

“  Oh,  Nelly  Gray  !  Oh,  Nelly  Gray  ! 

For  all  your  jeering  speeches, 

At  duty’s  call,  1  left  my  legs, 

In  Badajos’s  breaches!" 

“  Why  then,”  said  she,  “you’ve  lost  the  feet 
Of  legs  in  war’s  alarms, 

And  now  you  cannot  wear  your  shoes 
Upon  your  feats  of  arms  !” 

“  Oh,  false  and  fickle  Nelly  Gray  ! 

I  know  why  you  refuse  : — 

Though  I’ve  no  feet — some  other  man 
Is  standing  in  my  shoes  ! 

“  I  wish  I  ne’er  had  seen  your  face; 

But,  now,  a  long  farewell ! 

For  you  will  be  my  death ; — alas  ! 

You  will  not  be  my  Nell!” 

Now  when  he  went  from  Nelly  Gray, 

His  heart  so  heavy  got — 

And  life  was  such  a  burden  grown, 

It  made  him  take  a  knot ! 

So  round  his  melancholy  neck, 

A  rope  he  did  entwine, 

And,  for  his  second  time  in  life, 

Enlisted  in  the  Line. 
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One  end  he  tied  around  a  beam, 

And  then  removed  his  pegs, 

And,  as  his  legs  were  off, — of  course, 
lie  soon  was  off  his  legs  ! 

And  there  he  hung,  till  he  was  dead 
As  any  nail  in  town, — 

For,  though  distress  had  cut  him  up, 

It  could  not  cut  him  down  ! 

A  dozen  men  sat  on  his  corpse, 

To  find  out  why  he  died — 

And  they  buried  Ben  in  four  cross-roads, 
With  a  stake  in  his  inside  ! 


FAITHLESS  SALLY  BROWN.— Thomas  Hood. 

AN  OLD  BALLAD. 

Young  Ben  he  was  a  nice  young  man, 

A  carpenter  by  trade ; 

And  he  fell  in  love  with  Sally  Brown, 

That  was  a  lady’s  maid. 

But  as  they  fetched  a  walk  one  day, 

They  met  a  press-gang  crew ; 

And  Sally  she  did  faint  away, 

Whilst  Ben  he  was  brought  to. 

The  Boatswain  swore  with  wicked  words, 
Enough  to  shock  a  saint, 

That  though  she  did  seem  in  a  fit, 

’Twas  nothing  but  a  feint. 

“  Come,  girl,”  said  he,  “  hold  up  your  head, 
He’ll  be  as  good  as  me ; 

For  when  your  swain  is  in  our  boat 
A  boatswain  he  will  be.” 

So  when  they’d  made  their  game  of  her, 

And  taken  off  her  elf, 

She  roused,  and  found  she  only  was 
A-coming  to  herself. 

“  And  is  he  gone,  and  is  he  gone  V* 

She  cried,  and  wept  outright : 

“  Then  I  will  to  the  waterside, 

And  see  him  out  of  sight.” 
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A  waterman  came  up  to  her, 

“  Now,  young  woman,”  said  he, 

“  If  you  weep  on  so,  you  will  make 
Eye-water  in  the  sea.” 

“  Alas  !  they’ve  taken  my  beau  Ben 
To  sail  with  old  Benbow 

And  her  woe  began  to  run  afresh, 

As  if  she’d  said,  Gee  woe  ! 

Says  he,  “  They’ve  only  taken  him 
To  the  Tender  ship,  you  see.” 

“  The  Tender  ship,”  cried  Sally  Brown, 

“  What  a  hard-ship  that  must  be  ! 

“  0  !  would  I  were  a  mermaid  now, 

For  then  I’d  follow  him  ; 

But  Oh  ! — I’m  not  a  fish-woman, 

And  so  I  cannot  swim. 

“  Alas  !  I  was  not  born  beneath 
The  Virgin  and  the  Scales, 

So  I  must  curse  my  cruel  stars, 

And  walk  about  in  Wales.” 

Now  Ben  had  sailed  to  many  a  place 
That’s  underneath  the  world ; 

But  in  two  years  the  ship  came  home, 
And  all  her  sails  were  furled. 

But  when  he  called  on  Sally  Brown, 

To  see  how  she  got  on, 

'He  found  she’d  got  another  Ben, 

Whose  Christian  name  was  John 

“  0,  Sally  Brown,  0,  Sally  Brown, 

How  could  you  serve  me  so  ? 

I’ve  met  with  many  a  breeze  before, 

But  never  such  a  blow.” 

Then  reading  on  his  ’bacco  box, 

He  heaved  a  heavy  sigh, 

And  then  began  to  eye  his  pipe, 

And  then  to  pipe  his  eye. 

And  then  he  tried  to  sing  “  All’s  Well,” 
But  could  not  though  he  tried ; 

His  head  was  turned,  and  so  he  chewed 
His  pigtail  till  he  died. 
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His  death,  which  happened  in  his  berth 
At  forty-odd  befell : 

They  went  and  told  the  sexton,  and 
The  sexton  tolled  the  bell. 


EPITAPH  ON  THE  TOMBSTONE  ERECTED  OVER  THE 
MARQUIS  OF  ANGLE  SEA' S  LEG ,  LOST  AT  THE  BATTLE 
OF  WATERLOO. — George  Canning. 

Here  rests,  and  let  no  saucy  knave 
Presume  to  sneer  and  laugh, 

To  learn  that  mouldering  in  the  grave 
Is  laid  a  British  Calf. 

For  he  who  writes  these  lines  is  sure, 

That  those  who  read  the  whole, 

Will  find  such  laugh  was  premature, 

For  here,  too,  lies  a  sole. 

And  here  five  little  ones  repose, 

Twin  born  with  other  five, 

Unheeded  by  their  brother  toes, 

Who  all  are  now  alive. 

A  leg  and  foot,  to  speak  more  plain, 

Rests  here  of  one  commanding ; 

Who,  though  his  wits  he  might  retain, 

Lost  half  his  understanding. 

And  when  the  guns  with  thunder  fraught, 

Poured  bullets  thick  as  hail, 

Could  only  in  this  way  be  taught 
To  give  the  foe  leg-bail. 

And  now  in  England  just  as  gay, 

As  in  the  battle  brave, 

Goes  to  a  rout,  review  or  play, 

With  one  foot  in  the  grave. 

Fortune  in  vain,  here  showed  her  spite, 

For  he  will  still  be  found, 

Should  England’s  sons  engage  in  fight, 

Resolved  to  stand  his  ground. 

But  Fortune’s  pardon  I  must  beg, 

She  meant  not  to  disarm, 

For  when  she  lopped  the  hero’s  leg, 

She  did  not  seek  his  harm. 
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And  but  indulged  a  harmless  whim, 
Since  he  could  walk  with  one, 
She  saw  two  legs  were  lost  on  him, 
Who  never  meant  to  run. 


THE  WELL  OF  ST.  KEYNE. — Robert  Southey. 

A  Well  there  is  in  the  west  country, 

And  a  clearer  one  never  was  seen ; 

There  is  not  a  wife  in  the  west  country 
But  has  heard  of  the  Well  of  St.  Keyne. 

4n  oak  and  an  elm-tree  stand  beside, 

And  behind  doth  an  ash-tree  grow 

And  a  willow  from  the  bank  above 
Droops  to  the  water  below. 

A  traveller  came  to  the  Well  of  St.  Keyne; 

Joyfully  he  drew  nigh, 

For  from  cock-crow  he  had  been  travelling, 

And  there  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky. 

He  drank  of  the  water  so  cool  and  clear, 

For  thirsty  and  hot  was  he; 

And  he  sat  down  upon  the  bank 
Under  the  willow-tree. 

There  came  a  man  from  the  house  hard  by, 

At  the  Well  to  fill  his  pail ; 

On  the  Well-side  he  rested  it, 

And  he  bade  the  stranger  hail. 

“  Now  art  thou  a  bachelor,  Stranger?”  quoth  he  ; 

“  For  an  if  thou  hast  a  wife, 

The  happiest  draught  thou  hast  drank  this  day 
That  ever  thou  didst  in  thy  life. 

“  Or  has  thy  good  woman,  if  one  thou  hast, 

Ever  here  in  Cornwall  been  ? 

For  an  if  she  have,  I’ll  venture  my  life, 

She  has  drank  of  the  Well  of  St.  Keyne.” 

“  I  have  left  a  good  woman  who  never  was  here,” 
The  Stranger  he  made  reply  ; 

“  But  that  my  draught  should  be  the  better  for  that, 
I  pray  you  answer  me  why.” 
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“  St.  Keyne,”  quoth  the  Cornish-man,  “  many  a  time 
Drank  of  this  crystal  Well; 

And  before  the  angel  summoned  her, 

She  laid  on  the  water  a  spell. 

“  If  the  Husband  of  this  gifted  Well 
Shall  drink  before  his  Wife, 

A  happy  man  thenceforth  is  he, 

For  he  shall  he  Master  for  life. 

“  But  if  the  Wife  should  drink  of  it  first, — 

God  help  the  Husbaud  then  !  ” 

The  Stranger  stooped  to  the  Well  of  St.  Keyne, 

And  drank  of  the  water  again. 

“You  drank  of  the  Well,  I  warrant,  betimes?” 

He  to  the  Cornish-man  said  : 

But  the  Cornish-man  smiled  as  the  Stranger  spake, 
And  sheepishly  shook  his  head. 

“  I  hastened  as  soon  as  the  wedding  was  done, 

And  left  my  Wife  in  the  porch  ; 

But  i’  faith  she  had  been  wiser  than  me, 

For  she  took  a  bottle  to  church.” 


RHYME  OF  THE  RAIL. — John  G.  Saxe. 

Singing  through  the  forests, 
Rattling  over  ridges, 

Shooting  under  arches, 

Rumbling  over  bridges, 

Whizzing  through  the  mountains, 
Buzzing  o’er  the  vale, — 

Bless  me  !  this  is  pleasant, 

Riding  on  the  rail  ! 

Men  of  different  “  stations” 

In  the  eye  of  Fame 
Here  are  very  quickly 
Coming  to  the  same. 

High  and  lowly  people, 

Birds  of  every  feather, 

On  a  common  level 
Travelling  together ! 

Gentleman  in  shorts, 

Looming  very  tall ; 
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Gentleman  at  large, 

Talking  very  small ; 

Gentleman  in  tights, 

With  a  loose-ish  mien; 

Gentleman  in  gray, 

Looking  rather  green. 

Gentleman  quite  old, 

Asking  for  the  news ; 

Gentleman  in  black, 

In  a  fit  of  blues ; 

Gentleman  in  claret, 

Sober  as  a  vicar ; 

Gentleman  in  Tweed, 
Dreadfully  in  liquor ! 

Stranger  on  the  right, 

Looking  very  sunny, 

Obviously  reading 

Something  rather  funny. 

Now  the  smiles  are  thicker  : — 
Wonder  what  they  mean  ? 

Faith,  he’s  got  the  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Magazine  ! 

Stranger  on  the  left, 

Closing  up  his  peepers, 

Now  he  snores  amain, 

Like  the  Seven  Sleepers. 

At  his  feet  a  volume 
Gives  the  explanation, 

How  the  man  grew  stupid 
From  “  Association 

Ancient  maiden  lady 
Anxiously  remarks 

That  there  must  be  peril 
’Mong  so  many  sparks; 

Boguish-looking  fellow, 
Turning  to  the  stranger, 

Says  it’s  his  opinion 
She  is  out  of  danger. 

Woman  with  her  baby 
Sitting  vis-a-vis ; 

Baby  keeps  a-squalling 
Woman  looks  at  me, 
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Asks  about  the  distance, 

Says  it’s  tiresome  talking, 
Noises  of  the  cars 

Are  so  very  shocking  ! 

Market-woman  careful 
Of  the  precious  casket, 
Knowing  eggs  are  eggs, 

Tightly  holds  her  basket, 
Feeling  that  a  smash, 

If  it  came,  would  surely 
Send  her  eggs  to  pot 
Rather  prematurely ! 

Singing  through  the  forests, 
Rattling  over  ridges, 

Shooting  under  arches, 

Rumbling  over  bridges, 
Whizzing  through  the  mountains, 
Buzzing  o’er  the  vale, — 

Bless  me  !  this  is  pleasant, 

Riding  on  the  rail! 


WHAT  MR.  ROBINSON  THINKS. — James  Russell  Lowell. 

Gttvenor  B.  is  a  sensible  man  ; 

He  stays  to  his  home  an’  looks  arter  his  folks ; 

He  draws  his  furrer  ez  straight  ez  he  can, 

An’  into  nobody’s  tater-patch  pokes ; 

But  John  P. 

Robinson,  he 

Sez  he  wunt  vote  fer  Guvener  B. 

My  !  aint  it  terrible  ?  Wut  shall  we  du  ? 

We  can’t  never  choose  him,  o’  course, — thet’s  flat; 
Guess  we  shall  hev  to  come  round,  (don’t  you?) 

An’  go  in  fer  thunder  an’  guns,  an’  all  that; 

Fer  John  P. 

Robinson,  he 

Sez  he  wunt  vote  fer  Guvener  B. 

Gineral  C.  is  a  dreffle  smart  man : 

He’s  ben  on  all  sides  thet  give  places  or  pelf; 

But  consistency  still  wuz  a  part  of  his  plan, — 

He’s  ben  true  to  one  party, — an’  thet  is  himself; — 

So  John  P. 

Robinson,  he 

Sez  he  shall  vote  fer  Gineral  C. 
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G-ineral  C.  he  goes  in  fer  the  war; 

He  don’t  vally  principle  more’n  an  old  cud; 

Wut  did  God  make  us  raytional  creeturs  fer, 

But  glory  an’  gunpowder,  plunder  an’  blood  ? 

So  John  P. 

Robinson,  he 

Sez  he  shall  vote  fer  Gineral  C. 

We  were  gittin’  on  nicely  up  here  to  our  village, 

With  good  old  idees  o’  wut’s  right  an’  wut  aint, 

We  kind  o’ thought  Christ  went  agin  war  an’  pillage, 

An’  thet  eppyletts  worn’t  the  best  mark  of  a  saint ; 

But  John  P. 

Robinson,  he 

Sez  this  kind  o’  thing’s  an  exploded  idee. 

The  side  of  our  country  must  oilers  he  took, 

An’  Presidunt  Polk,  you  know,  he  is  our  country. 

An’  the  angel  thet  writes  all  our  sins  in  a  book, 

Puts  the  debit  to  him,  an’  to  us  the  per  contry  ; 

An’  John  P. 

Robinson,  he 

Sez  this  is  his  view  o’  the  thing  to  a  T. 

Parson  Wilbur  he  calls  all  these  argimunts  lies; 

Sez  they’re  nothin’  on  airth  but  jest  fee,  faw,  fum  : 

An’  thet  all  this  big  talk  of  our  destinies 

Is  half  on  it  ignorance,  an’  t’other  half  rum ; 

But  John  P. 

Robinson,  he 

Sez  it  aint  no  sech  thing;  an’,  of  course,  so  must  we. 

Parson  Wilbur  sez  he  never  heerd  in  his  life 

Thet  th’  Apostles  rigged  out  in  their  swaller-tail  coats, 

An’  marched  round  in  front  of  a  drum  an’  a  fife, 

To  git  some  on  ’em  office,  an’  some  on  ’em  votes ; 

But  John  P. 

Robinson,  he 

Sez  they  didn’t  know  everythin’  down  in  Judee. 

Wal,  it’s  a  marcy  we’ve  gut  folks  to  tell  us 

The  rights  and  the  wrongs  o’  these  matters,  I  vow, — 

God  sends  country  lawyers,  an’  other  wise  fellers, 

To  drive  the  world’s  team  wen  it  gits  in  a  slough ; 

Fer  John  P. 

Robinson,  he 

Sez  the  world  ’ll  go  right,  ef  he  hollers  out  Gee ! 
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THE  HOUSEKEEPER'S  SOLILOQUY.— Mrs.  F.  D.  Gage. 

Here’s  a  big  washing  to  be  done — 

One  pair  of  bauds  to  do  it — 

Sheets,  shirts,  and  stockings,  coats  and  pants, 

How  will  I  e’er  get  through  it  ? 

Dinner  to  get  for  six  or  more, 

No  loaf  left  o’er  from  Sunday ; 

And  baby  cross  as  he  can  live — 

He’s  always  so  on  Monday. 

’Tis  time  the  meat  was  in  the  pot, 

The  bread  was  worked  for  baking, 

The  clothes  were  taken  from  the  boil — 

Oh  dear  !  the  baby’s  waking ! 

Hush,  baby  dear  !  there,  hush-sh-sh  ! 

I  wish  he’d  sleep  a  little, 

’Till  I  could  run  and  get  some  wood, 

To  hurry  up  the  kettle. 

Oh  dear  !  oh  dear  !  if  P - comes  home, 

And  finds  things  in  this  pother, 

He’ll  just  begin  and  tell  me  all 
About  his  tidy  mother  ! 

How  nice  her  kitchen  used  to  be, 

Her  dinner  always  ready 
Exactly  when  the  noon-bell  rang — 

Hush,  hush,  dear  little  Freddy ! 

And  then  will  come  some  hasty  words, 

Right  out  before  I’m  thinking — 

They  say  that  hasty  words  from  wives 
Set  sober  men  to  drinking. 

Now,  is  not  that  a  great  idea, 

That  men  should  take  to  sinning, 

Because  a  weary,  half-sick  wife, 

Can’t  always  smile  so  winning; 

When  I  was  young  I  used  to  earn 
My  living  without  trouble, 

Had  clothes  and  pocket-money,  too, 

And  hours  of  leisure  double. 
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I  never  dreamed  of  such  a  fate, 

When  I,  a-lass!  was  courted — 

Wife,  mother,  nurse,  seamstress,  cook,  housekeeper,  chambermaid, 
laundress,  dairy  woman,  and  scrub  generally,  doing  the  work 
of  six, 

For  the  sake  of  being  supported  ! 


THE  BACHELOR’S  SOLILOQUY.* 

To  MARRY,  or  not  to  marry  ?  that’s  the  question. 
Whether  ’tis  nobler  in  the  bach  to  suffer 
The  jeers  and  banters  of  outrageous  females, 

Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles, 

And  by  proposing,  end  them.  To  court;  to  marry, 
To  be  a  bach  no  more  :  and,  by  a  marriage  end 
The  heart-ache,  and  the  thousand  and  one  ills 
Bachelors  are  heir  to ;  ’tis  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wished.  To  court,  to  marry;' 

To  marry !  perchance  to  rue — ay,  there’s  the  rub  ; 
For  in  that  state  what  afterthoughts  may  come, 

When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  bachelor  coil, 

Must  bring  repentance.  There’s  the  respect 
That  makes  men  live  so  long  a  single  life, 

For  who  would  bear  the  scorn  of  pretty  girls, 

The  hints  of  widows,  the  insolence  of  married  men, 
The  inconveniences  of  undarned  socks, 

And  thread-bare  coats,  and  shirts  with  buttons  off, 
The  pangs  of  love-fits,  and  the  misery 
Of  sleeping  with  cold  feet,  the  dumps,  the  blues, 

The  horrors  and  the  owl-like  loneliness; 

When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 

With  a  bare  “  will  you  have  me?”  Who  would  bear 

To  fret  and  groan  under  a  single  life, 

But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  marriage — 
That  undiscovered  net-work  from  whose  meshes 
No  venturer  escapes,  puzzles  the  will, 

And  makes  us  rather  bear  the  ills  we  have 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of? 
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MASSACRE  OF  TEE  MACPHERSON. — Wili,iah  E.  Aytoun. 

Fhairshon  swore  a  feud 

Against  the  clan  M’Tavish — 

Marched  into  their  land 
To  murder  and  to  rafish; 

For  he  did  resolve 

To  extirpate  the  vipers, 

With  four-and-twenty  men, 

And  five-aud-thirty  pipers. 

But  when  he  had  gone 

Half-way  down  Strath-Canaan, 

Of  his  fighting  tail 

Just  three  were  remainin’. 

They  were  all  he  had 

To  back  him  in  ta  battle; 

All  the  rest  had  gone 
Off  to  drive  ta  cattle. 

“  Fery  coot!”  cried  Fhairshon — 

“  So  my  clan  disgraced  is; 

Lads,  we’ll  need  to  fight 

Pefore  we  touch  ta  peasties. 

Here’s  Mhic-Mac-Methusaleh 
Coming  wi’  his  fassals — 

Gillies  seventy-three, 

And  sixty  Dhuinewassels !” 

“  Coot  tay  to  you,  sir  ! 

Are  you  not  ta  Fhairshon  ? 

Was  you  coming  here 
To  visit  any  person  ? 

You  are  a  plackguai’d,  sir  ? 

It  is  now  six  hundred 

Coot  long  years,  and  more, 

Since  my  glen  was  plundered.” 

“  Fat  is  tat  you  say  ? 

Dar  you  cock  your  peaver  ? 

I  will  teach  you,  sir, 

Fat  is  coot  pehavior  ! 

You  shall  not  exist 

For  another  day  more; 

I  will  shot  you,  sir, 

Or  stap  you  with  my  claymore !” 
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“  I  am  fery  glad 

To  learn  what  you  mention, 
Since  I  can  prevent 
Any  such  intention.” 

So  Mhic-Mac-Methusaleh 
Gave  some  warlike  howls, 

Trew  his  skhian-dhu, 

An’  stuck  it  in  his  powels. 

In  this  fery  way 

Tied  ta  faliant  Fhairshon, 

Who  was  always  thought 
A  superior  person. 

Fhairshon  had  a  son, 

Who  married  Noah’s  daughter, 
And  nearly  spoiled  ta  flood 
By  trinking  up  ta  water — 

Which  he  would  have  done, 

I  at  least  believe  it, 

Had  ta  mixture  peen 
Only  half  Glenlivet. 

This  is  all  my  tale  : 

Sirs,  I  hope ’t  is  new  t’  ye ! 
Here’s  your  fery  good  healths 
And  tamn  ta  whusky  tuty ! 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  MUMMY  IN  BELZONP  S  EXHIBITION 

Horace  Smith. 

And  thou  hast  walked  about  (how  strange  a  story !) 

In  Thebe’s  streets  three  thousand  years  ago, 

When  the  Memnonium  was  in  all  its  glory, 

And  time  had  not  begun  to  overthrow 
Those  temples,  palaces,  and  piles  stupendous, 

Of  which  the  very  ruins  are  tremendous ! 

Speak  !  for  thou  long  enough  hast  acted  dumby ) 

Thou  hast  a  tongue ;  come,  let  us  hear  its  tune : 

Thou’rt  standing  on  thy  legs  above  ground,  mummy ! 

Revisiting  the  glimpses  of  the  moon. 

Not  like  thin  ghosts  or  disembodied  creatures, 

But  with  thy  bones  and  flesh,  and  limbs  and  features. 

Tell  us — for  doubtless  thou  canst  recollect — 

To  whom  should  we  assign  the  Sphynx’s  fame? 

50*  2  p 
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Was  Cheops  or  Cephrenes  architect 

Of  either  pyramid  that  bears  his  name  ? 

Is  Pompey’s  pillar  really  a  misnomer? 

Had  Thebes  a  hundred  gates,  as  sung  by  Homer? 

Perhaps  thou  wert  a  mason,  and  forbidden 
By  oath  to  tell  the  secrets  of  thy  trade — 

Then  say,  what  secret  melody  was  hidden 

In  Memnon’s  statue,  which  at  sunrise  played? 

Perhaps  thou  wert  a  priest — if  so,  my  struggles 
Are  vain,  for  priestcraft  never  owns  its  juggles. 

Perchance  that  very  hand,  now  pinioned  flat, 

Has  hob-a-nobbed  with  Pharaoh,  glass  to  glass, 

Or  dropped  a  halfpenny  in  Homer’s  hat, 

Or  doffed  thine  own  to  let  Queen  Dido  pass, 

Or  held,  by  Solomon’s  own  invitation, 

A  torch  at  the  great  Temple’s  dedication. 

I  need  not  ask  thee  if  that  hand,  when  armed, 

Has  any  Homan  soldier  mauled  and  knuckled, 

For  thou  wert  dead,  and  buried,  and  embalmed, 

Ere  Romulus  and  Remus  had  been  suckled : 

Antiquity  appears  to  have  begun 
Long  after  thy  primeval  race  was  run. 

Thou  couldst  develop,  if  that  withered  tongue 
Might  tell  us  what  those  sightless  orbs. have  seen, 

How  the  world  looked  when  it  was  fresh  and  young, 

And  the  great  deluge  still  had  left  it  green ; 

Or  was  it  then  so  old,  that  history’s  pages 
Contained  no  record  of  its  early  ages  ? 

Still  silent,  incommunicative  elf! 

Art  sworn  to  secrecy  ?  then  keep  thy  vows ; 

But  prythee  tell  us  something  of  thyself; 

Reveal  the  secrets  of  thy  prison-house ; 

Since  in  the  world  of  spirits  thou  hast  slumbered, 

What  hast  thou  seen  ?  what  strange  adventures  numbered  ? 

Since  first  thy  form  was  in  this  box  extended, 

We  have,  above  ground,  seen  some  strange  mutations; 
The  Roman  empire  has  begun  and  ended, 

New  worlds  have  risen — we  have  lost  old  nations, 

And  countless  kings  have  into  dust  been  humbled, 

Whilst  not  a  fragment  of  thy  flesh  has  crumbled. 
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Didst  thou  not  hear  the  pother  o’er  thy  head, 

When  the  great  Persian  conqueror,  Cambyses, 

Marched  armies  o’er  thy  tomb  with  thundering  tread, 
O’erthrew  Osiris,  Orus,  Apis,  Isis. 

And  shook  the  pyramids  with  fear  and  wonder, 

When  the  gigantic  Memnon  fell  asunder  ? 

If  the  tomb’s  secret  may  not  be  confessed, 

The  nature  of  thy  private  life  unfold  : 

A  heart  has  throbbed  beneath  that  leathern  breast, 

And  tears  adown  that  dusky  cheek  have  rolled : 

Have  children  climbed  those  knees,  and  kissed  that  face? 
What  was  thy  name  and  station,  age  and  race  ? 

Statue  of  flesh — immortal  of  the  dead  ! 

Imperishable  type  of  evanescence  ! 

Posthumous  man,  who  quittest  thy  narrow  bed, 

And  standest  undecayed  within  our  presence, 

Thou  wilt  hear  nothing  till  the  judgment  morning, 

When  the  great  trump  shall  thrill  thee  with  its  warning. 

Why  should  this  worthless  ligament  endure, 

If  its  undying  guest  be  lost  for  ever  ? 

Oh,  let  us  keep  the  soul  embalmed  and  pure 
In  living  virtue,  that,  when  both  must  sever, 

Although  corruption  may  our  frame  consume, 

The  immortal  spirit  in  the  skies  may  bloom. 


CHO-CHE-BANG  AND  CHI-CHIL-BLOO. — Graham’s  Magazine. 


(An  Oriental  Romance.) 


canto  I. 

Away,  far  off1  in  China,  many,  many  years  ago, 

(In  the  hottest  part  of  China,  where  they  never  heard  of  snow), 
There  lived  a  rich  old  planter  in  the  province  of  Ko-whang, 

Who  had  an  only  daughter,  and  her  name  was  Cho-che-Bang. 

The  maiden  was  a  jewel,  a  celestial  beauty  rare, 

•  With  catty  cornered  eyebrows  and  carrot-colored  hair, 

One  foot  was  scarce  three  inches  long,  the  other  knew  no  bounds, 
She’d  numbered  fourteen  summers,  and  she  weighed  three  hun¬ 
dred  pounds. 


CANTO  II. 

On  the  dreary  shores  of  Lapland,  ’mid  its  never-melting  snows, 
Where  the  Roly-boly-Alice  in  her  ruddy  beauty  glows, 
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Lived  a  little  dwarfish  tinker,  who  in  height  stood  three  feet  two, 
And  from  his  endless  shivering,  they  called  him  Chi-chil-Bloo. 
The  crooked  little  tinker,  as  he  dragged  his  weary  way 
From  hut  to  hut  to  ply  his  craft,  scarce  seemed  of  human  clay, 
His  eyes  were  like  to  marbles  set  in  little  seas  of  glue, 

His  cheeks  a  sickly  yellow,  and  his  nose  a  dirty  blue. 

CANTO  III. 

Now  Chi-chil-Bloo,  though  born  in  snow  and  reared  upon  its 
breast, 

Loved  not  the  bleak  and  dismal  land  in  which  he  knew  no  rest; 
He  bid  adieu  unto  the  scenes  of  never-ending  storm, 

And  travelled  forth  to  seek  some  land  where  he  might  keep  him 
warm ; 

He  trudged  two  years  his  weary  way  far  from  the  land  of  snow, 
Inside  the  walls  of  China,  to  where  strangers  seldom  go; 

When  wearied  with  his  pilgrimage  he  halted  at  Ko-whang, 

And  there  became  acquainted  with  the  father  of  Che-Bang. 

The  old  man  heard  his  wondrous  tale  of  sights  that  he  had  seen, 
Where  Nature  wore  a  winding-sheet,  and  shrouded  all  things 
green, 

And  pondering  o’er  within  his  mind  if  wonders  such  could  be, 

At  last  engaged  poor  Chi-chil-Bloo  to  cultivate  his  tea. 

CANTO  IV. 

It  had  always  been  the  custom  of  the  fairy-like  Che-Bang, 

Ere  evening  shadows  fell  upon  the  valley  of  Ko-whang, 

To  wander  ’mid  the  tea-groves  like  an  oriental  queen. 

On  the  shoulders  of  her  servants  in  a  fancy  palanquin. 

As  she  ’merged  from  out  the  shadow  of  a  China-berry  tree, 

She  spied  the  little  tinker  stripping  down  the  fragrant  tea, 

She  gazed  upon  his  wondrous  form,  his  eyes,  his  nose  of  blue, 

A  moment  gazed,  then  deeply  fell  in  love  with  Chi-chil-Bloo. 

canto  v. 

She  stepped  from  out  her  palanquin,  and  then  dismissed  her  train, 
With  instructions  that  an  hour  past  they  might  return  again  ; 

She  then  upraised  the  filmy  veil  that  hid  her  charms  from  sight, 
And  poor  Chi-chil-Bloo  beheld  a  face  to  him  surpassing  bright; 
He  gazed  transfixed  with  wonder,  to  him  surpassing  fair 
Were  her  rounded-up  proportions  and  her  salmon-colored  hair, 

He  lingered  in  a  dreamy  trance,  nor  woke  he  from  his  bliss 
Till  her  loving  arms  entwine  him  and  her  lips  imprint  a  kiss. 

CANTO  VI. 

She  led  him  to  a  bower,  and  beside  the  dwarf  she  kneeled, 

And  sighed  like  Desdemona  at  his  ’scapes  by  blood  and  field  ; 
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He  told  of  seals  and  rein-deer,  and  bears  that  live  at  sea, 

He  told  her  tales  of  icicles,  and  she  told  tales  of  tea; 

Long,  long  they  lingered,  fondly  locked  in  each  other’s  arms, 

He  saw  in  her  and  she  in  him  a  thousand  glowing  charms, 

When  looking  down  the  distant  vale  the  sun’s  fast  fading  sheen 
Fell  faintly  on  the  gold  of  her  returning  palanquin. 

CANTO  VII. 

“Yonder  come  my  slaves,”  she  cried,  “and  now,  Chil-Bloo,  we 
part; 

My  father,  though  my  father,  has  a  cruel,  flinty  heart, 

He  has  promised  me  to  Chow-Chow,  the  Croesus  of  Ko-Whang, 
But  Chow-Chow’s  old  and  gouty,  and  he  wouldn’t  suit  Che-Bang; 
Oh  !  come  beneath  my  window  at  a  quarter  past  three, 

When  the  moon  has  gone  a  bathing  at  her  bath-room  in  the  sea, 
And  we  will  fly  to  other  lands  across  the  waters  blue— 

But  hush,  here  comes  the  palanquin,  and  now,  sweet  love,  adieu.” 
They  placed  her  in  her  palanquin,  her  bosom  throbbing  free, 
While  Chi-chil-Bloo  seemed  busy  packing  up  his  gathered  tea; 

As  rested  from  his  weary  rounds  the  dying  god  of  day, 

They  raised  her  on  their  shoulders  and  they  trotted  her  away. 

CANTO  VIII. 

At  the  time  and  place  appointed,  ’neath  her  lattice  stood  the  dwarf; 
He  whistled  to  his  lady,  and  she  answered  with  a  cough ; 

She  threw  a  silken  ladder  from  her  window  down  the  wall, 

While  he,  gallant  knight,  stood  firmly  fixed  to  catch  her  should 
she  fall ; 

She  reached  the  ground  in  safety,  one  kiss,  one  chaste  embrace, 
Then  she  waddled  and  he  trotted  off  in  silence  from  the  place. 

CANTO  IX. 

Swift  they  held  their  journey,  love  had  made  her  footsteps  light, 
They  hid  themselves  at  morning’s  dawn  and  fled  again  at  night; 
The  second  night  had  run  her  race  and  folded  up  her  pall, 

When  they  reached  the  sentry’s  station  underneath  the  mighty 
wall ; 

Che-Bang  told  well  her  tale  of  love,  Chil-Bloo  told  his,  alas  ! 

The  sentry  had  no  sentiment,  aud  wouldn’t  let  'em  pass ; 

He  called  a  file  of  soldiers,  who  took  ’em  to  Dom-Brown, 

A  sort  of  local  magistrate  or  Mufti  of  the  town. 


canto  x. 

The  vile  old  lecher  heard  the  charge,  the  tempting  maiden  eyed, 
Then  feigning  well  a  burning  rage,  in  thunder-tones  he  cried, 
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“  You  vile  misshapen  scoundrel,  you  seducer,  rascal,  elf, 

I  sentence  you  to  prison,  and  I  take  Che-Bang  myself.” 

He  took  her  to  his  harem,  and  he  dressed  her  mighty  fine, 

He  sent  her  bird’s-nest  chowder  and  puppies  done  in  wine. 

But  she  spurned  the  dainty  viands  as  she  spurned  to  be  his  bride, 
She  took  to  eating  rat-soup — Poisoned  rat  soup — and  she  died. 

CANTO  XI. 

In  a  dark  and  dreary  dungeon,  its  dimensions  six  by  four, 

Lay  the  wretched  little  tinker,  stretched  upon  the  mouldy  floor, 
The  midnight  gong  had  sounded,  he  heard  a  dreadful  clang, 

And  before  her  quaking  lover  stood  the  spirit  of  Che-Bang. 

“  Arise,  Chil-Bloo,  arise  !”  she  cried,  “  lay  down  life’s  dreary  load, 
Let  out  thy  prisoned  spirit  from  its  dark  and  drear  abode, 

And  we  will  roam  the  spirit-land  where  fortune  smiles  more  fair — 
Arise,”  she  cried,  “  and  follow  !”  and  then  she  vanished  into  air. 

CANTO  XII. 

On  the  morrow,  when  the  jailer  served  around  his  mouldy  beans, 
The  only  food  the  prisoners  got  except  some  wilted  greens, 

He  started  back  in  horror — high  upon  the  door-way  post 
Hung  the  body  of  the  tinker,  who  had  yielded  up  the  ghost. 

CANTO  XIII. 

There’s  a  legend  in  China,  that  beneath  the  moon’s  bright  sheen, 
Ever  fondly  linked  together,  may  in  summer-time  be  seen, 

Still  wandering  ’mid  the  tea-plants,  in  the  province  of  Ko-Whang, 
The  little  Lapland  tinker  and  his  spirit-bride  Che-Bang. 
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VI.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE  PIED  PIPER  OF  HAMELIN. — Robert  Browning. 

Hamelin  Town’s  in  Brunswick, 

By  famous  Hanover  city; 

The  river  Weser,  deep  and  wide, 

Washes  its  wall  on  the  southern  side; 

A  pleasanter  spot  you  never  spied; 

But,  when  begins  my  ditty, 

Almost  five  hundred  years  ago, 

To  see  the  townsfolk  suffer  so 
From  vermin,  was  a  pity. 

Rats ! 

They  fought  the  dogs,  and  killed  the  eats, 

And  bit  the  babies  in  the  cradles, 

And  ate  the  cheeses  out  of  the  vats, 

And  licked  the  soup  from  the  cook’s  own  ladles, 

Split  open  the  kegs  of  salted  sprats, 

Made  nests  inside  men’s  Sunday  hats, 

And  even  spoiled  the  women’s  chats, 

By  drowning  their  speaking 
With  shrieking  and  squeaking 
In  fifty  different  sharps  and  flats. 

At  last  the  people  in  a  body 

To  the  Town  Hall  came  flocking : 

“’Tis  clear,”  cried  they,  “  our  Mayor’s  a  noddy; 

And  as  for  our  Corporation — shocking 
To  think  we  buy  gowns  lined  with  ermine 
For  dolts  that  can’t  or  won’t  determine 
What’s  best  to  rid  us  of  our  vermin ! 

You  hope,  because  you’re  old  and  obese, 

To  find  in  the  furry  civic  robe  ease  ? 

Rouse  up,  Sirs  !  Give  your  brains  a  racking 
To  find  the  remedy  we’re  lackiug, 

Or,  sure  as  fate,  we’ll  send  you  packing !” 

At  this  the  Mayor  and  Corporation 
Quaked  with  a  mighty  consternation. 

An  hour  they  sate  in  counsel, 

At  length  the  Mayor  broke  silence: 

“  For  a  guilder  I’d  my  ermine  gown  sell; 

I  wish  I  were  a  mile  hence  ! 
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It’s  easy  to  bid  one  rack  one’s  brain — 

I’m  sure  my  poor  head  aches  again, 

I’ve  scratched  it  so,  and  all  in  vain. 

Oh  for  a  trap,  a  trap,  a  trap  !” 

Just  as  he  said  this,  what  should  hap 
At  the  chamber  door  but  a  gentle  tap  ? 

“Bless  us,”  cried  the  Mayor,  “what’s  that?” 
(With  the  Corporation  as  he  sat, 

Looking  little  though  wondrous  fat; 

Nor  brighter  was  his  eye,  nor  moister 
Than  a  too  long-opened  oyster, 

Save  when  at  noon  his  paunch  grew  mutinous 
For  a  plate  of  turtle,  green  and  glutinous) 

“Only  a  scraping  of  shoes  on  the  mat  ? 

Anything  like  the  sound  of  a  rat 
Makes  my  heart  go  pit-a-pat !” 

“  Come  in  !” — the  Mayor  cried,  looking  bigger: 
And  in  did  come  the  strangest  figure  ! 

His  queer  long  coat  from  heel  to  head 
Was  half  of  yellow  and  half  of  red; 

And  he  himself  was  tall  and  thin, 

With  sharp  blue  eyes,  each  like  a  pin, 

And  light  loose  hair,  yet  swarthy  skin, 

No  tuft  on  cheek  nor  beard  on  chin, 

But  lips  where  smiles  went  out  and  in — 

There  was  no  guessing  his  kith  and  kin ! 

And  nobody  could  enough  admire 
The  tall  man  and  his  quaint  attire  : 

Quoth  one  :  “  It’s  as  my  great-gran dsire, 

Starting  up  at  the  Trump  of  Doom’s  tone, 

Had  walked  this  way  from  his  painted  tombstone !” 

He  advanced  to  the  council-table : 

And,  “  Please  your  honors,”  said  he,  “  I’m  able, 

By  means  of  a  secret  charm,  to  draw 
All  creatures  living  beneath  the  sun,  . 

That  creep,  or  swim,  or  fly,  or  run, 

After  me  so  as  you  never  saw  ! 

And  I  chiefly  use  my  charm 
On  creatures  that  do  people  harm, 

The  mole,  and  toad,  and  newt,  and  viper; 

And  people  call  me  the  Pied  Piper.” 

(And  here  they  noticed  round  his  neck 
A  scarf  of  red  and  yellow  stripe, 

To  match  with  his  coat  of  the  selfsame  check ; 

And  at  the  scarf’s  end  hung  a  pipe; 
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And  his  fingers,  they  noticed,  were  ever  straying 
As  if  impatient  to  be  playing 
Upon  this  pipe,  as  low  it  dangled 
Over  his  vesture  so  old-fangled.) 

“  Yet,”  said  he,  “  poor  piper  as  I  am, 

In  Tartary  I  freed  the  Cham, 

Last  June  from  his  huge  swarm  of  gnats; 

I  eased  in  Asia  the  Nizam 

Of  a  monstrous  brood  of  vampyre-bats ; 

And,  as  for  what  your  brain  bewilders — 

If  I  can  rid  your  town  of  rats, 

Will  you  give  me  a  thousand  guilders  ?” 

“  One  ?  fifty  thousand  !” — was  the  exclamation 
Of  the  astonished  Mayor  and  Corporation. 

Into  the  street  the  Piper  stept, 

Smiling  first  a  little  smile, 

As  if  he  knew  what  magic  slept 
In  his  quiet  pipe  the  while ; 

Then,  like  a  musical  adept, 

To  blow  the  pipe  his  lips  he  wrinkled, 

And  green  and  blue  his  sharp  eyes  twinkled, 

Like  a  candle  flame  where  salt  is  sprinkled; 

And  ere  three  shrill  notes  the  pipe  uttered, 

You  heard  as  if  an  army  muttered; 

And  the  muttering  grew  to  a  grumbling; 

And  the  grumbling  grew  to  a  mighty  rumbling ; 
And  out  of  the  houses  the  rats  came  tumbling. 
Great  rats,  small  rats,  lean  rats,  brawny  rats, 
Brown  rats,  black  rats,  gray  rats,  tawny  rats, 
Grave  old  plodders,  gay  young  friskers, 

Fathers,  mothers,  uncles,  cousins, 

Cocking  tails  and  pricking  whiskers, 

Families  by  tens  and  dozens, 

Brothers,  sisters,  husbands,  wives — 

Followed  the  Piper  for  their  lives. 

From  street  to  street  he  piped  advancing, 

And  step  for  step  they  followed  dancing, 

Until  they  came  to  the  river  Weser, 

Wherein  all  plunged  and  perished 
— Save  one  who,  stout  as  Julius  Caesar, 

Swam  across  and  lived  to  carry 
(As  he  the  manuscript  he  cherished) 

To  Rat-land  home  his  commentary, 

Which  was,  “  At  the  first  shrill  notes  of  the  pipe, 
I  heard  a  sound  as  of  scraping  tripe, 
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And  putting  apples,  wondrous  ripe, 

Into  a  cider-press’s  gripe  : 

And  a  moving  away  of  pickle-tub-boards, 

And  a  leaving  ajar  of  conserve-cupboards, 

And  a  drawing  the  corks  of  train-oil-flasks, 

And  a  breaking  the  hoops  of  butter-casks; 

And  it  seemed  as  if  a  voice 
(Sweeter  far  than  by  harp  or  by  psaltery 
Is  breathed)  called  out,  Oh  rats,  rejoice ! 

The  world  is  grown  to  one  vast  drysaltery ! 

So  munch  on,  crunch  on,  take  your  nuncheon, 
Breakfast,  supper,  dinner,  luncheon  ! 

And  just  as  a  bulky  sugar-puncheon, 

All  ready  staved,  like  a  great  sun  shone 
Glorious  scarce  an  inch  before  me, 

Just  as  methought  it  said,  Come,  bore  me  ! 

— I  found  the  Weser  rolling  o’er  me." 

5Tou  should  have  heard  the  Hamelin  people 
Ringing  the  bells  till  they  rocked  the  steeple; 

“  Go,”  cried  the  Mayor,  “  and  get  long  poles  ! 

Poke  out  the  nests  and  block  up  the  holes! 

Consult  with  carpenters  and  builders, 

And  leave  in  our  town  not  even  a  trace 
Of  the  rats!” — when  suddenly  up  the  face 
Of  the  Piper  perked  in  the  market-place, 

With  a,  “  First  if  you  please,  my  thousand  guilders!’ 

A  thousand  guilders  !  The  Mayor  looked  blue; 

So  did  the  Corporation  too. 

For  council  dinners  made  rare  havoc 
With  Claret,  Moselle,  Vin-de-Grave,  Hock; 

And  half  the  money  would  replenish 
Their  cellar’s  biggest  butt  with  Rhenish. 

To  pay  this  sum  to  a  wandering  fellow 
With  a  gipsy  coat  of  red  and  yellow ! 

“  Beside,”  quoth  the  Mayor,  with  a  knowing  wink, 

“  Our  business  was  done  at  the  river’s  brink  ; 

We  saw  with  our  eyes  the  vermin  sink, 

And  what’s  dead  can’t  come  to  life,  I  think. 

So,  friend,  we’re  not  the  folks  to  shrink 

From  the  duty  of  giving  you  something  for  drink, 

And  a  matter  of  money  to  put  in  your  poke ; 

But,  as  for  the  guilders,  what  we  spoke 
Of  them,  as  you  very  well  know,  was  in  joke. 

Beside,  our  losses  have  made  us  thrifty; 

A  thousand  guilders  !  Come,  take  fifty  !” 
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The  piper’s  face  fell,  and  he  cried, 

“No  trifling !  I  can’t  wait !  beside, 

I’ve  promised  to  visit  by  dinner  time 

Bagdat,  and  accept  the  prime 

Of  the  Head  Cook’s  pottage,  all  he’s  rich  in, 

For  having  left,  in  the  Caliph’s  kitchen, 

Of  a  nest  of  scorpion’s  no  survivor — 

With  him  I  proved  no  bargain-driver, 

With  you,  don’t  thiuk  I’ll  bate  a  stiver ! 

And  folks  who  put  me  in  a  passion 
May  find  me  pipe  to  another  fashion.” 

“  How  ?”  cried  the  Mayor,  “  d’ye  think  I’ll  brook 
Being  worse  treated  than  a  Cook  ? 

Insulted  by  a  lazy  ribald 

With  idle  pipe  and  vesture  piebald? 

You  threaten  us,  fellow  ?  Do  your  worst, 

Blow  your  pipe  there  till  you  burst !” 

Once  more  he  stept  into  the  street; 

And  to  his  lips  again 

Laid  his  long  pipe  of  smooth  straight  cane; 

And  ere  he  blew  three  notes  (such  sweet 
Soft  notes  as  yet  musician’s  cunning 
Never  gave  the  enraptured  air) 

There  was  a  rustling,  that  seemed  like  a  bustling 
Of  merry  crowds  justling  at  pitching  and  hustling, 
Small  feet  were  pattering,  wooden  shoes  clattering, 

Little  hands  clapping,  and  little  tongues  chattering, 

And,  like  fowls  in  a  farm-yard  when  barley  is  scattering, 
Out  came  the  children  running. 

All  the  little  boys  and  girls, 

With  rosy  cheeks  and  flaxen  curls, 

And  sparkling  eyes  and  teeth  like  pearls, 

Tripping  and  skipping,  ran  merrily  after 

The  wonderful  music  with  shouting  and  laughter. 

The  Mayor  was  dumb,  and  the  Council  stood 
As  if  they  were  changed  into  blocks  of  wood, 

Unable  to  move  a  step,  or  cry 

To  the  children  merrily  skipping  by — 

And  could  only  follow  with  the  eye 
That  joyous  crowd  at  the  Piper’s  back. 

But  how  the  Mayor  was  on  the  rack, 

And  the  wretched  Council’s  bosoms  beat, 

As  the  Piper  turned  from  the  High  Street 
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To  where  the  Weser  rolled  its  waters 
Right  in  the  way  of  their  sons  and  daughters! 
However  he  turned  from  South  to  West, 

And  to  Koppelberg  Hill  his  steps  addressed, 

And  after  him  the  children  pressed ; 

Great  was  the  joy  in  every  breast. 

“  He  never  can  cross  that  mighty  top  ! 

He’s  forced  to  let  the  piping  drop, 

And  we  shall  see  our  children  stop !” 

When,  lo,  as  they  reached  the  mountain’s  side, 

A  wondrous  portal  opened  wide, 

As  if  a  cavern  was  suddenly  hollowed  ; 

And  the  Piper  advanced  and  the  children  followed, 
And  when  all  were  in  to  the  very  last, 

The  door  in  the  mountain  side  shut  fast. 

Did  I  say  all  ?  No  !  One  was  lame, 

And  could  not  dance  the  whole  of  the  way; 

And  in  after  years,  if  you  would  blame 
His  sadness,  he  was  used  to  say, — 

“  It’s  dull  in  our  town  since  my  playmates  left ! 

I  can’t  forget  that  I’m  bereft 
Of  all  the  pleasant  sights  they  see, 

Which  the  Piper  also  promised  me ; 

For  he  led  us,  he  said,  to  a  joyous  land, 

Joining  the  town  and  just  at  hand, 

Where  waters  gushed  and  fruit-trees  grew, 

And  flowers  put  forth  a  fairer  hue, 

And  everything  was  strange  and  new ; 

The  sparrows  were  brighter  than  peacocks  here, 
And  their  dogs  outran  our  fallow  deer, 

And  honey-bees  had  lost  their  stings, 

And  horses  were  born  with  eagles’  wings; 

And  just  as  I  became  assured 
My  lame  foot  would  be  speedily  cured, 

The  music  stopped  and  I  stood  still, 

And  found  myself  outside  the  Hill, 

Left  alone  against  my  will, 

To  go  now  limping  as  before, 

And  never  hear  of  that  country  more !” 

Alas,  alas  for  Hamelin  ! 

There  came  into  many  a  burgher’s  pate 
A  text  which  says,  that  Heaven’s  Gate 
Opes  to  the  Rich  at  as  easy  rate 
As  the  needle’s  eye  takes  a  camel  in  ! 
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The  Mayor  sent  East,  West,  North,  and  South 
To  offer  the  Piper  by  word  of  mouth, 

Wherever  it  was  men’s  lot  to  find  him, 

Silver  and  gold  to  his  heart’s  content, 

If  he’d  only  return  the  way  he  went, 

And  bring  the  children  behind  him. 

But  when  they  saw  ’twas  a  lost  endeavor, 

And  Piper  and  dancers  were  gone  for  ever, 

They  made  a  decree  that  lawyers  never 
Should  think  their  records  dated  duly 
If,  after  the  day  of  the  month  and  year, 

These  words  did  not  as  well  appear, 

“  And  so  long  after  what  happened  here 
On  the  Twenty-second  of  July, 

Thirteen  Hundred  and  Seventy-six 
And  the  better  in  memory  to  fix 
The  place  of  the  Children’s  last  retreat, 

They  called  it,  the  Pied  Piper’s  Street — 

Where  any  one  playing  on  pipe  or  tabor 
Was  sure  for  the  future  to  lose  his  labor. 

Nor  suffered  they  Hostelry  or  Tavern 
To  shock  with  mirth  a  street  so  solemn ; 

But  opposite  the  place  of  the  cavern 
They  wrote  the  story  on  a  column, 

And  on  the  Great  Church  Window  painted 
The  same,  to  make  the  world  acquainted 
How  their  children  were  stolen  away 
And  there  it  stands  to  this  very  day. 

And  I  must  not  omit  to  say 

That  in  Transylvania  there’s  a  tribe 

Of  alien  people  that  ascribe 

The  outlandish  ways  and  dress 

On  which  their  neighbors  lay  such  stress, 

To  their  fathers  and  mothers  having  risen 

Out  of  some  subterranean  prison 

Into  which  they  were  trepanned 

Long  time  ago  in  a  mighty  band 

Out  of  Hamelin  town  in  Brunswick  land, 

But  how  or  why,  they  don’t  understand. 

So,  Willy,  let  you  and  me  be  wipers 
Of  scores  out  with  all  men — especially  pipers: 

And,  whether  they  pipe  us  free,  from  rats  or  from  mice, 
If  we’ve  promised  them  aught,  let  us  keep  our  promise. 

51  * 
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THE  FIRE-FIEND. — Charles  D.  Gardette. 

In  the  deepest  dearth  of  Midnight,  while  the  sad  and  solemn  swell 
Still  was  floating,  faintly  echoed  from  the  Forest  Ohapel  bell — 
Faintly,  faltcringly  floating  o’er  the  sable  waves  of  air 
That  were  thro’  the  Midnight  rolling,  chafed  and  billowy  with  the 
tolling — 

In  my  chamber  I  lay  dreaming  by  the  fire-light’s  fitful  gleaming, 
And  m  '  dreams  were  dreams  foreshadowed  on  a  heart  foredoomed 
to  lare ! 

As  the  last  long  lingering  echo  of  the  Midnight’s  mystic  chime, 
Lifting  thro’  the  sable  billows  to  the  Thither  Shore  of  Time — 
Leaving  on  the  starless  silence  not  a  token  nor  a  trace — 

In  a  quivering  sigh  departed  ;  from  my  couch  in  fear  I  started : — 
Started  to  my  feet  in  terror,  for  my  Dream’s  phantasmal  Error 
Painted  in  the  fitful  fire  a  frightful,  fiendish,  flaming  face  ! 

On  the  red  hearth’s  reddest  centre,  from  a  blazing  knot  of  oak, 
Seemed  to  gibe  and  grin  this  phantom,  when  in  terror  I  awoke, 
And  my  slumberous  eyelids  straining,  as  I  staggered  to  the  floor, 
Still  in  that  dread  Vision  seeming,  turned  my  gaze  toward  the 
gleaming 

Hearth,  and — there  ! — oh  !  God  !  I  saw  it!  and  from  out  Its  flam¬ 
ing  jaw  It 

Spat  a  ceaseless,  seething,  hissing,  bubbling,  gurgling  stream  of 
gore ! 

Speechless,  struck  with  stony  silence,  frozen  to  the  floor  I  stood  ; 
Till  methought  my  brain  was  hissing  with  that  hissing,  bubbling 
blood  : — 

Till  I  felt  my  life-stream  oozing,  oozing  from  those  lambent 
lips  : — 

Till  the  Demon  seemed  to  name  me  :  then  a  wondrous  calm  o’er- 
came  me, 

And  my  brow  grew  cold  and  dewy,  with  a  death-damp  stiff  and 
gluey, 

And  I  fell  back  on  my  pillow  in  apparent  soul-eclipse ! 

Then,  as  in  Death’s  seeming  shadow,  in  the  icy  fall  of  Fear 
I  lay,  stricken,  came  a  hoarse  and  hideous  murmur  to  my  ear: — 
Came  a  murmur  like  the  murmur  of  assassins  in  their  sleep  : — 
Muttering,  “  Higher!  higher!  higher!  I  am  Demon  of  the  Fire! 
I  am  Arch-Fiend  of  the  Fire  !  and  each  blazing  roof’s  my  pyre. 
And  my  sweetest  incense  is  the  blood  and  tears  my  victims 
weep  !” 
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“  How  I  revel  on  the  Prairie !  How  I  roar  among  the  Pines  ! 
How  I  laugh  when  from  the  village  o’er  the  snow  the  red  flame 
shines, 

And  I  hear  the  shrieks  of  terror,  with  a  Life  in  every  breath  ! 
How  I  scream  with  lambent  laughter,  as  I  hurl  each  crackling 
rafter 

Down  the  fell  abyss  of  Fire,  until  higher,  higher,  higher 
Leap  the  High-Priests  of  my  Altar  in  their  merry  Dance  of 
Death  !” 

“  I  am  Monarch  of  the  Fire  !  I  am  Vassal  King  of  Death  ! 
World  encircling,  with  the  shadow  of  its  Doom  upon  my  breath  ! 
With  the  symbol  of  Hereafter  flaming  from  my  fatal  face  ! 

I  command  the  Eternal  Fire !  Higher,  higher,  higher,  higher 
Leap  my  ministering  Demons,  like  Phantasmagoric  lemans 
Hugging  Universal  Nature  in  their  hideous  embrace  !” 

Then  a  sombre  silence  shut  me  in  a  solemn,  shrouded  sleep, 

And  I  slumbered  like  an  infant  in  the  “  Cradle  of  the  Deep,” 

Till  the  Belfry  in  the  Forest  quivered  with  the  matin  stroke, 

And  the  martins,  from  the  edges  of  its  lichen-lidded  ledges, 
Shimmered  thro’  the  russet  arches  where  the  Light  in  torn  files 
marches, 

Like  a  routed  army,  struggling  thro’  the  serried  ranks  of  oak. 

Thro’  my  ivy-fretted  casements  filtered  in  a  tremulous  Dote 
From  the  tall  and  stately  linden  where  a  Robin  swelled  his 
throat : — 

Querulous,  quaker-breasted  Robin,  calling  quaintly  for  bis  mate  ! 
Then  I  started  up,  unbidden,  from  my  slumber  Night-mare  rid¬ 
den, 

With  the  memory  of  that  Dire  Demon  in  my  central  Fire 
On  my  eye’s  interior  mirror  like  the  shadow  of  a  Fate  ! 

Ah  !  the  fiendish  Fire  had  smouldered  to  a  white  and  formless 
heap, 

And  no  knot  of  oak  was  flaming  as  it  flamed  upon  my  sleep  ; 

But  around  its  very  centre,  where  the  Demon  Face  had  shone, 
Forked  Shadows  seemed  to  linger,  pointing  as  with  spectral  finger 
To  a  Bible,  massive,  golden,  on  a  table  carved  and  olden — 

And  I  bowed  and  said,  “  All  power  is  of  God,  of  God  alone !” 
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THE  DJ INNS. — Victor  Hugo. 
Translation  of  John  L.  O’Sullivan. 

Town,  tower, 

Shore,  deep 
Where  lower 
Cliffs  steep; 

Waves  gray, 

Where  play 
Winds  gay, — 

All  sleep. 

Hark  !  a  sound, 

Far  and  slight, 

Breathes  around 
On  the  night : 

High  and  higher, 

Nigh  and  nigher, 

Like  a  fire 
Roaring  bright. 

Now  on  ’tis  sweeping 
With  rattling  beat, 

Like  dwarf  imp  leaping 
In  gallop  fleet : 

He  flies,  he  prances, 

In  frolic  fancies, 

On  wave-crest  dances 
With  pattering  feet. 

Hark,  the  rising  swell, 

With  each  nearer  burst! 

Like  the  toll  of  bell 
Of  a  convent  cursed; 

Like  the  billowy  roar 
On  a  storm-lashed  shore, — 

Now  hushed,  now  once  more 
Maddening  to  its  worst. 

O  God  !  the  deadly  sound 
Of  the  Djinns’  fearful  cry! 

Quick,  ’neath  the  spiral  round 
Of  the  deep  staircase  fly ! 

See,  see  our  lamplight  fade  ! 

And  of  the  balustrade 

Mounts,  mounts  the  circling  shade 

Up  to  the  ceiling  high! 
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’Tis  the  Djinns’  wild  streaming  swarm 
Whistling  in  their  tempest  flight ; 

Snap  the  tall  yews  ’neath  the  storm, 

Like  a  pine-flame  crackling  bright. 

Swift  and  heavy,  lo,  their  crowd 
Through  the  heavens  rushing  loud, 

Like  a  livid  thunder-cloud 
With  its  bolt  of  fiery  night ! 

Ha !  they  are  on  us,  close  without ! 

Shut  tight  the  shelter  where  we  lie ! 

With  hideous  din  the  monster  rout, 

Dragon  and  vampire,  fill  the  sky ! 

The  loosened  rafter  overhead 

Trembles  and  bends  like  quivering  reed; 

Shakes  the  old  door  with  shuddering  dread, 

As  from  its  rusty  hinge  ’twould  fly! 

Wild  cries  of  hell !  voices  that  howl  and  shriek  ! 
The  horrid  swarm  before  the  tempest  tossed — 

O  Heaven  ! — descends  ray  lowly  roof  to  seek : 
Bends  the  strong  wall  beneath  the  furious  host. 
Totters  the  house,  as  though,  like  dry  leaf  shorn 
From  autumn  bough  and  on  the  mad  blast  borne, 
[Jp  from  its  deep  foundations  it  were  torn 
To  join  the  stormy  whirl.  Ah  !  all  is  lost ! 

0  Prophet!  if  thy  hand  but  now 
Save  from  these  foul  and  hellish  things, 

A  pilgrim  at  thy  shrine  I’ll  bow, 

Laden  with  pious  offerings. 

Bid  their  hot  breath  its  fiery  rain 
Stream  on  my  faithful  door  in  vain, 

Vainly  upon  my  blackened  pane 

Grate  the  fierce  claws  of  their  dark  wings ! 

They  have  passed  ! — and  their  wild  legion 
Cease  to  thunder  at  my  door ; 

Fleeting  through  night’s  rayless  region, 
Hither  they  return  no  more. 

Clanking  chains  and  sounds  of  woe 
Fill  the  forests  as  they  go ; 

And  the  tall  oaks  cower  low, 

Bent  their  flaming  flight  before. 

On!  on!  the  storm  of  wings 
Bears  far  the  fiery  fear, 
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Till  scarce  the  breeze  now  brings 
Dim  murmurings  to  the  ear; 
Like  locusts’  humming  hail, 

Or  thrash  of  tiny  flail 
Plied  by  the  pattering  hail 
On  some  old  roof-tree  near. 

Fainter  now  are  borne 
Fitful  mutterings  still ; 

As,  when  Arab  horn 
Swells  its  magic  peal, 
Shoreward  o’er  the  deep 
Fairy  voices  sweep, 

And  the  infant’s  sleep 
Golden  visions  fill. 

Each  deadly  Djinn, 

Dark  child  of  fright, 

Of  death  and  sin, 

Speeds  the  wild  flight. 

Hark,  the  dull  moan, 

Like  the  deep  tone 
Of  ocean’s  groan, 

Afar,  by  night ! 

More  and  more 
Fades  it  now, 

As  on  shore 
Ripples  flow, — 

As  the  plaint 
Far  and  faint 
Of  a  saint 
Murmured  low. 

Hark !  hist  1 
Around, 

I  list ! 

The  bounds 
Of  space 
All  trace 
Efface 
Of  sound. 
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THE  CATARACT  OF  LOB  ORE. —Robert  Southey. 

‘  How  does  the  Water 
Come  down  at  Lodore  ?” 

My  little  boy  asked  me 
Thus,  once  on  a  time ; 

And  moreover  he  tasked  me 
To  tell  him  in  rhyme. 

Anon  at  the  word, 

There  first  came  one  daughter, 

And  then  came  another, 

To  second  and  third 
The  request  of  their  brother, 

And  to  hear  how  the  Water 
Comes  down  at  Lodore, 

With  its  rush  and  its  roar, 

As  many  a  time 
They  had  seen  it  before. 

So  I  told  them  in  rhyme, 

For  of  rhymes  I  had  store  ; 

And  ’twas  in  my  vocation 
For  their  recreation 
That  so  I  should  sing ; 

Because  I  was  Laureate 
To  them  and  the  King. 

From  its  sources  which  well 
In  the  Tarn  on  the  fell ; 

From  its  fountains 
In  the  mountains, 

Its  rills  and  its  gills; 

Through  moss  and  through  brake, 

It  runs  and  it  creeps 
For  awhile,  till  it  sleeps 
In  its  own  little  Lake. 

And  thence  at  departing, 

Awakening  and  starting, 

It  runs  through  the  reeds, 

And  away  it  proceeds, 

Through  meadow  and  glade, 

In  sun  and  in  shade, 

And  through  the  wood-shelter 
Among  crags  in  its  flurry, 

Helter-skelter, 

Hurry-scurry, 
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Here  it  comes  sparkling, 

And  there  it  lies  darkling; 

Now  smoking  and  frothing 
Its  tumult  and  wrath  in, 

Till  iu  this  rapid  race 
On  which  it  is  bent, 

It  reaches  the  place 
Of  its  steep  descent. 

The  Cataract  strong 
Then  plunges  along, 

Striking  and  raging 
As  if  a  war  waging, 

Its  caverns  and  rocks  among; 

Rising  and  leaping, 

Sinking  and  creeping, 

Swelling  and  sweeping, 

Showering  and  springing, 

Flying  and  flinging, 

Writhing  and  ringing, 

Eddying  and  whisking 
Spouting  and  frisking, 

Turning  and  twisting, 

Around  and  around 
With  endless  rebound ; 

Smiting  and  fighting, 

A  sight  to  delight  in ; 
Confounding,  astounding, 

Dizzying  and  deafening  the  ear  with  its  sound. 

Collecting,  projecting, 

Receding  and  speeding, 

And  shocking  and  rocking, 

And  darting  and  parting, 

And  threading  and  spreading, 
And  whizzing  and  hissing, 

And  dripping  and  skipping, 

And  hitting  and  splitting, 

And  shining  and  twining, 

And  rattling  and  battling, 

And  shaking  and  quaking, 

And  pouring  and  roaring, 

And  waving  and  raving, 

And  tossing  and  crossing, 

And  flowing  and  going, 

And  running  and  stunning, 
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And  foaming  and  roaming, 

And  dinning  and  spinning, 

And  dropping  and  hopping, 

And  working  and  jerking, 

And  guggling  and  struggling, 

And  heaving  and  cleaving, 

And  moaning  and  groaning; 

And  glittering  and  frittering, 

And  gathering  and  feathering, 

And  whitening  and  brightening, 

And  quivering  and  shivering, 

And  hurrying  and  skurrying, 

And  thundering  and  floundering; 

Dividing  and  gliding  and  sliding, 

And  falling  and  brawling  and  sprawling, 

And  driving  and  riving  and  striving, 

And  sprinkling  and  twinkling  and  wrinkling, 

And  sounding  and  bounding  and  rounding, 

And  bubbling  and  troubling  and  doubling, 

And  grumbling  and  rumbling  and  tumbling, 

And  clattering  and  battering  and  shattering ; 

Retreating  and  beating  and  meeting  and  sheeting, 
Delaying  and  straying  and  playing  and  spraying, 
Advancing  and  prancing  and  glancing  and  dancing, 
Recoiling,  turmoiling  and  toiling  and  boiling, 

And  gleaming  and  streaming  and  steaming  and  beaming, 
And  rushing  and  flushing  and  brushing  and  gushing, 
And  flapping  and  rapping  and  clapping  and  slapping, 
And  curling  and  whirling  and  purling  and  twirling, 

And  thumping  and  plumping  and  bumping  and  jumping, 
And  dashing  and  flashing  and  splashing  and  clashing; 
And  so  never  ending  but  always  descending, 

Sounds  and  motions  for  ever  and  ever  are  blending, 

All  at  once  and  all  o’er,  with  a  mighty  uproar, 

And  this  way  the  Water  comes  down  at  Lodore. 
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THE  SNOW  STOEM.-Uai.ph  W.  Emerson. 

Announced  by  all  the  trumpets  of  the  sky, 
Arrives  the  snow,  and,  driving  o’er  the  fields, 
Seems  nowhere  to  alight:  the  whited  air 
Hides  hills  and  woods,  the  river,  and  the  heaven, 
And  veils  the  farm-house  at  the  garden’s  end, 

The  sled  and  traveller  stopped,  the  courier’s  feet 
Delayed,  all  friends  shut  out,  the  housemates  sit 
Around  the  radiant  fireplace,  enclosed 
In  a  tumultuous  privacy  of  storm. 

Come  see  the  North  wind’s  masonry. 

Out  of  an  unseen  quarry  evermore 
Furnished  with  tile,  the  fierce  artificer 
Curves  his  white  bastions  with  projected  roof 
Round  every  windward  stake,  or  tree,  or  door, 
Speeding,  the  myriad  handed,  his  wild  work 
So  fanciful,  so  savage,  nought  cares  he 
For  number  or  proportion.  Mockingly, 

On  coup  and  kennel  he  hangs  Parian  wreaths; 

A  swan-like  form  invests  the  hidden  thorn ; 

Fills  up  the  farmer’s  lane  from  wall  to  wall, 
Maugre  the  farmer’s  sighs;  and,  at  the  gate, 

A  tapering  turret  overtops  the  work. 

And  when  his  hours  are  numbered,  and  the  world 
Is  all  his  own,  retiring,  as  he  were  not, 

Leaves,  when  the  sun  appears,  astonished  Art 
To  mimic  in  slow  structures,  stone  by  stone, 

Built  in  an  age,  the  mad  wind’s  night-work, 

The  frolic  architecture  of  the  snow. 
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SCENE  FROM  ACT  I,  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 

Shakspeare. 

Enter  Bassanio  and  Shylock. 

Shyloek.  Three  thousand  ducats, — well. 

Bassanio.  Ay,  sir,  for  three  mouths. 

Shy.  For  three  months, — well. 

Bass.  For  the  which,  as  I  told  you,  Antonio  shall  be  hound. 

Shy.  Antonio  shall  become  hound, — well. 

Bass.  May  you  stead  me  ?  Will  you  pleasure  me  ?  Shall  I 
know  your  answer? 

Shy.  Three  thousand  ducats,  for  three  months,  and  Antonio 
bound. 

Bass.  Your  answer  to  that. 

Shy.  Antonio  is  a  good  man. 

Bass.  Have  you  heard  any  imputation  to  the  contrary  ? 

Shy.  Oh,  no,  no,  no,  no; — my  meaning  in  saying  he  is  a  good 
man  is,  to  have  you  understand  me  that  he  is  sufficient :  yet  his 
means  are  in  supposition  :  he  hath  an  argosy  bound  to  Tripolis, 
another  to  the  Indies ;  I  understand  moreover  upon  the  Rialto, 
he  hath  a  third  at  Mexico,  a  fourth  for  England ;  and  other 
ventures  he  hath,  squandered  abroad.  But  ships  are  but  boards, 
sailors  but  men  :  there  be  land-rats  and  water-rats,  water-thieves 
and  land-thieves;  I  mean,  pirates;  and  then,  there  is  the  peril  of 
waters,  winds,  and  rocks  :  The  man  is,  notwithstanding,  sufficient; 
— three  thousand  ducats ; — I  think  I  may  take  his  bond. 

Bass.  Be  assured  you  may. 

Shy.  I  will  be  assured  I  may;  and  that  I  may  be  assured  I 
will  bethink  me  :  May  I  speak  with  Antonio  ? 

Bass.  If  it  please  you  to  dine  with  us. 

Shy.  Yes,  to  smell  pork ;  to  eat  of  the  habitation  which  your 
prophet,  the  Nazarite,  conjured  the  devil  into !  I  will  buy  with 
you,  sell  with  you,  talk  with  you,  walk  with  you,  and  so  following; 
but  I  will  not  eat  with  you,  drink  with  you,  nor  pray  with  you. — 
What  news  on  the  Rialto  ? — Who  is  he  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Antonio. 

Bass.  This  is  Signior  Antonio. 

Shy.  (Aside.)  How  like  a  fawning  publican  he  looks  ! 

I  hate  him  for  he  is  a  Christian  : 

But  more,  for  that,  in  low  simplicity, 

He  lends  out  money  gratis,  and  brings  down 
The  rate  of  usance  here  with  us  in  Venice. 
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If  I  can  catch  him  once  upon  the  hip, 

I  will  feed  fat  the  ancient  grudge  I  bear  him. 

He  hates  our  sacred  nation ;  and  he  rails, 

Even  there  where  merchants  most  do  congregate, 

On  me,  my  bargains,  and  my  well-won  thrift, 

Which  he  calls  interest:  Cursed  be  my  tribe 
If  I  forgive  him  ! 

Bass.  Shylock.  do  you  hear? 

Shy.  I  am  debating  of  my  present  store  : 

And,  by  the  near  guess  of  my  memory, 

I  cannot  instantly  raise  up  the  gross 

Of  full  three  thousand  ducats  :  What  of  that  ? 

Tubal,  a  wealthy  Hebrew  of  my  tribe, 

Will  furnish  me  :  But  soft :  How  many  months 

Do  you  desire  ? — Rest  you  fair,  good  signior  :  [To  Antonio. 

Your  worship  was  the  last  man  in  our  mouths. 

Ant.  Shylock,  albeit  I  neither  lend  nor  borrow, 

By  taking,  nor  by  giving  of  excess, 

Yet,  to  supply  the  right  wants  of  my  friend 
I’ll  break  a  custom : — Is  he  yet  possessed 
How  much  you  would  ? 

Shy.  Ay,  ay,  three  thousand  ducats. 

Ant.  And  for  three  months. 

Shy.  I  had  forgot, — three  months,  you  told  me  so. 

Well  then,  your  bond  ;  and,  let  me  see.  But  hear  you  : 
Methought  you  said,  you  neither  lend  nor  borrow, 

Upon  advantage. 

Ant.  I  do  never  use  it. 

****** 

Shy.  Three  thousand  ducats, — ’t  is  a  good  round  sum. 
Three  months  from  twelve,  then  let  me  see  the  rate. 

Ant.  Well,  Shylock,  shall  we  be  beholden  to  you? 

Shy.  Signior  Antonio,  many  a  time  and  oft 
In  the  Rialto  you  have  rated  me 
About  my  moneys,  and  my  usances : 

Still  have  I  borne  it  with  a  patient  shrug; 

For  sufferance  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe  : 

You  call  me  misbeliever,  cut-throat  dog, 

And  spit  upon  my  Jewish  gaberdine, 

And  all  for  use  of  that  which  is  mine  own. 

Well  then,  it  now  appears  you  need  my  help : 

Go  to,  then  ;  you  come  to  me,  and  you  say, 

“  Shylock,  we  would  have  moneys;”  You  say  so; 

You,  that  did  void  your  rheum  upon  my  beard. 

And  foot  me,  as  you  spurn  a  stranger  cur 
Over  your  threshold  ;  moneys  is  your  suit. 
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What  should  I  say  to  you?  Should  not  I  say, 

“  Hath  a  dog  money  ?  is  it  possible 
A  cur  can  lend  three  thousand  ducats  ?”  or 
Shall  I  bend  low,  and  in  a  bondman’s  key, 

With  ’bated  breath,  and  whispering  humbleness 
Say  this, — 

“  Fair  sir,  you  spat  on  me  on  Wednesday  last ; 

You  spurned  me  such  a  day;  another  time 
You  called  me  dog ;  and  for  these  courtesies 
I’ll  lend  you  thus  much  moneys”  ? 

Ant.  I  am  as  like  to  call  thee  so  again, 

To  spit  on  thee  again,  to  spurn  thee  too. 

If  thou  wilt  lend  this  money,  lend  it  not 

As  to  thy  friends ;  (for  when  did  friendship  take 

A  breed  of  barren  metal  of  his  friend  ?) 

But  lend  it  rather  to  thine  enemy ; 

Who,  if  he  break,  thou  mayst  with  better  face 
Exact  the  penalties. 

Shy.  Why,  look  you,  how  you  storm  ! 

I  would  be  friends  with  you,  and  have  your  love ; 
Forget  the  shames  that  you  have  stained  me  with; 
Supply  your  present  wants,  and  take  no  doit 
Of  usance  for  my  moneys,  and  you’ll  not  hear  me; 
This  is  kind  I  offer. 

Bass.  This  were  kindness. 

Shy.  This  kindness  will  I  show  : 

G-o  with  me  to  a  notary :  seal  me  there 
Your  single  bond  ;  and,  in  a  merry  sport, 

If  you  repay  me  not  on  such  a  day, 

In  such  a  place,  such  sum,  or  sums,  as  are 
Expressed  in  the  condition,  let  the  forfeit 
Be  nominated  for  an  equal  pound 
Of  your  fair  flesh,  to  be  cut  off  and  taken 
In  what  part  of  your  body  pleaseth  me. 

Ant.  Content,  in  faith  ;  I’ll  seal  to  such  a  bond, 
And  say  there  is  much  kindness  in  the  Jew. 

Bass.  You  shall  not  seal  to  such  a  bond  for  me; 

I’ll  rather  dwell  in  my  necessity. 

Ant.  Why,  fear  not,  man  ;  I  will  not  forfeit  it; 
Within  these  two  months,  that’s  a  month  before 
This  bond  expires,  I  do  expect  return 
Of  thrice  three  times  the  value  of  this  bond. 

Shy.  0  father  Abraham,  what  these  Christians  are, 
Whose  own  hard  dealings  teaches  them  suspect 
The  thoughts  of  others !  Pray  you.  tell  me  this  ; 

If  he  should  break  his  day,  what  should  I  gain 
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By  the  exaction  of  the  forfeiture  ? 

A  pound  of  man’s  flesh,  taken  from  a  man, 

Is  not  so  estimable,  profitable  neither, 

As  flesh  of  muttons,  beefs,  or  goats.  I  say 
To  buy  his  favor  I  extend  this  friendship ; 

If  he  will  take  it,  so;  if  not,  adieu  ; 

And,  for  my  love,  I  pray  you  wrong  me  not. 

Ant.  Yes,  Shylock,  I  will  seal  unto  this  bond. 

Shi/.  Then  meet  me  forthwith  at  the  notary’s 
Give  him  direction  for  this  merry  bond, 

And  I  will  go  and  purse  the  ducats  straight; 

See  to  my  house,  left  in  the  fearful  guard 

Of  an  unthrifty  knave;  and  presently 

I  will  be  with  you.  (Exit. 

Ant.  Hie  thee,  gentle  Jew. 

This  Hebrew  will  turn  Christian ;  he  grows  kind. 

Bass.  I  like  not  fair  terms  and  a  villain’s  mind. 

Ant.  Come  on  ;  in  this  there  can  be  no  dismay, 

My  ships  come  home  a  month  before  the  day.  ( Exeunt . 


SCENE  FROM  ACT  III. ,  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 

Shakspeare. 

A  Street.  Enter  Solanio  and  Salarino. 

Solanio.  Now,  what  news  on  the  Rialto  ? 

Salarino.  Why,  yet  it  lives  there  unchecked,  that  Antonio  hath 
a  ship  of  rich  lading  wracked  on  the  narrow  seas, — the  Goodwins, 
I  think  thejr  call  the  place  ;  a  very  dangerous  flat  and  fatal,  where 
the  carcases  of  many  a  tall  ship  lie  buried,  as  they  say,  if  my  gos¬ 
sip  report  be  an  honest  woman  of  her  word. 

Solan.  I  wish  she  were  as  lying  a  gossip  in  that,  as  ever 
knapped  ginger,  or  made  her  neighbors  believe  she  wept  for  the 
death  of  a  third  husband  :  But  it  is  true, — without  any  slips  of 
prolixity,  or  crossing  the  plain  high-way  of  talk, — that  the  good 
Antonio,  the  honest  Antonio, — Oh  that  I  had  a  title  good  enough 
to  keep  his  name  company! — 

Solar.  Come,  the  full  stop. 

Solan.  Ha,— what  sayest  thou?  —  Why  the  end  is,  he  hath 
lost  a  ship. 

Solar.  I  would  it  might  prove  the  end  of  his  losses ! 

Solan.  Let  me  say  amen  betimes,  lest  the  devil  cross  my  prayer; 
for  here  he  comes  in  the  likeness  of  a  Jew. 

Enter  Shylock. 

How  now,  Shylock?  what  news  among  the  merchants? 
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Shy.  You  knew,  none  so  well,  none  so  well  as  you,  of  my 
daughter’s  flight. 

Salar.  That’s  certain.  T,  for  my  part,  knew  the  tailor  that 
made  the  wings  she  flew  withal. 

Solan.  And  Shyloek,  for  his  own  part,  knew  the  bird  was 
fledged ;  and  then  it  is  the  complexion  of  them  all  to  leave  the 
dam. 

Shy.  She  is  damned  for  it. 

Salar.  That’s  certain,  if  the  devil  may  be  her  judge. 

Shy.  My  own  flesh  and  blood  to  rebel  ! 

Solan.  Out  upon  it.  old  carrion  !  rebels  it  at  these  years  ? 

Shy-.  I  say,  my  daughter  is  my  flesh  and  blood. 

Salar.  There  is  more  difference  between  thy  flesh  and  hers, 
than  between  jet  and  ivory ;  more  between  your  bloods,  than  there 
is  between  red  wine  and  rhenish  : — But  tell  us,  do  you  hear 
whether  Antonio  have  had  any  loss  at  sea  or  no  ? 

Shy.  There  I  have  another  bad  match  :  a  bankrout,  a  prodigal 
who  dare  scarce  show  his  head  on  the  Rialto  ;  a  beggar,  that  was 
used  to  come  so  smug  upon  the  mart. — Let  him  look  to  his  bond : 
he  was  wont  to  call  me  usurer  ; — let  him  look  to  his  bond  :  he  was 
wont  to  lend  money  for  a  Christian  courtesy ; — let  him  look  to  his 
bond. 

Salar.  Why,  I  am  sure,  if  he  forfeit,  thou  wilt  not  take  his 
flesh  ?  What’s  that  good  for  ? 

Shy.  To  bait  fish  withal  :  if  it  will  feed  nothing  else  it  will 
feed  my  revenge.  He  hath  disgraced  me,  and  hindered  me  half 
a  million;  laughed  at  my  losses,  mocked  at  my  gains,  scorned  my 
nation,  thwarted  my  bargains,  cooled  ray  friends,  heated  mine  ene¬ 
mies  ;  and  what’s  bis  reason?  I  am  a  Jew:  Hath  not  a  Jew 
eyes?  hath  not  a  Jew  hands,  organs,  dimensions,  senses,  affections, 
passions  ?  fed  with  the  same  food,  hurt  with  the  same  weapons, 
subject  to  the  same  diseases,  healed  by  the  same  means,  warmed 
and  cooled  by  the  same  winter  and  summer,  as  a  Christian  is  ?  If 
you  prick  us,  do  we  not  bleed  ?  if  you  tickle  us,  do  we  not  laugh  ? 
if  you  poison  us,  do  we  not  die  ?  and  if  you  wrong  us,  shall  we 
not  revenge  ?  If  we  are  like  you  in  the  rest,  we  will  resemble 
you  in  that.  If  a  Jew  wrong  a  Christian,  what  is  his  humility? 
revenge  :  If  a  Christian  wrong  a  Jew,  what  should  his  sufferance 
be  by  Christian  example  ?  why,  revenge.  The  villany  you  teach 
me  I  will  execute  ;  and  it  shall  go  hard  but  I  will  better  the  in¬ 
struction. 

Enter  a  Servaxt. 

Serv.  Gentlemen,  my  master,  Antonio  is  at  his  house,  and  de¬ 
sires  to  speak  with  you  both. 

Salar.  We  have  been  up  and  down  to  seek  him. 
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Enter  Tubal. 

Solan.  Here  comes  another  of  the  tribe;  a  third  cannot  be 
matched,  unless  the  devil  himself  turn  Jew. 

( Exeunt  Solanio,  Salarino,  and  Servant. 

Shy.  How  now,  Tubal,  what  news  from  Genoa  ?  hast  thou 
found  my  daughter  ? 

Tub.  I  often  came  where  I  did  hear  of  her,  but  cannot  find 
her. 

Shy.  Why  there,  there,  there,  there  !  a  diamond  gone,  cost  me 
two  thousand  ducats  in  Frankfort!  The  curse  never  fell  upon  our 
nation  till  now  ;  I  never  felt  it  till  now  ; — two  thousand  ducats  in 
that;  and  other  precious,  precious  jewels. — I  would  my  daughter 
were  dead  at  my  foot,  and  the  jewels  in  her  ear  !  ’would  she  were 
hearsed  at  my  foot,  and  the  ducats  in  her  coffin  !  No  news  of 
them  ? — Why,  so : — and  I  know  not  how  much  is  spent  in  the 
search  :  Why,  thou  loss  upon  loss!  the  thief  gone  with  so  much, 
and  so  much  to  find  the  thief ;  and  no  satisfaction,  no  revenge : 
nor  no  ill  luck  stirring  but  what  lights  o’  my  shoulders;  no  sighs 
but  o’  my  breathing ;  no  tears  but  o’  my  shedding. 

Tub.  Yes,  other  men  have  ill  luck  too.  Antonio,  as  I  heard 
in  Genoa, — 

Shy.  What,  what,  what?  ill  luck,  ill  luck  ? 

Tub.  — hath  an  argosy  cast  away,  coming  from  Tripolis. 

Shy.  I  thank  God,  I  thank  God  : — Is  it  true  ?  is  it  true  ? 

Tub.  I  spoke  with  some  of  the  sailors  that  escaped  the  wrack. 

Shy.  I  thank  thee,  good  Tubal ; — Good  news,  good  news  :  ha  ! 
ha  ! — Where  ?  in  Genoa  ? 

Tub.  Your  daughter  spent  in  Genoa,  as  I  heard,  one  night, 
fourscore  ducats ! 

Shy.  Thou  stickest  a  dagger  in  me:  —  I  shall  never  see  my 
gold  again  :  Fourscore  ducats  at  a  sitting  !  fourscore  ducats  ! 

Tub.  There  came  divers  of  Antonio’s  creditors  in  my  com¬ 
pany  to  Venice,  that  swear  he  cannot  choose  but  break. 

Shy.  I  am  very  glad  of  it:  I’ll  plague  him;  I’ll  torture  him; 
I  am  glad  of  it. 

Tub.  One  of  them  showed  me  a  ring,  that  he  had  of  your 
daughter  for  a  monkey. 

Shy.  Out  upon  her  !  Thou  torturest  me,  Tubal :  it  was  my  tur¬ 
quoise  ;  I  had  it  of  Leah,  when  I  was  a  bachelor  :  I  would  not 
have  given  it  for  a  wilderness  of  monkeys. 

Tub.  But  Antonio  is  certainly  undone. 

Shy  Nay,  that’s  true,  that’s  very  true  :  Go,  Tubal,  fee  me  an 
officer,  bespeak  him  a  fortnight  before ;  I  will  have  the  heart  of 
him,  if  he  forfeit;  for  were  he  out  of  Venice,  I  can  make  what 
merchandise  I  will :  Go,  Tubal,  and  meet  me  at  our  synagogue; 
go,  good  Tubal ;  at  our  synagogue,  Tubal.  ( Exeunt . 
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MURDER  OF  EDWARD  II. — Christopher  Marlowe. 

Scene,  Berkley  Castle.  The  King  alone  with  Lightbobn,  a  murderer. 

Edward.  Who’s  there?  what  light  is  that?  wherefore  com’st 
thou  ? 

Lightlorn.  To  comfort  you,  and  bring  you  joyful  news. 

Edw.  Small  comfort  finds  poor  Edward  in  thy  looks. 

Villain,  I  know  thou  com’st  to  murder  me. 

Light.  To  murder  you,  my  most  gracious  lord ! 

Far  is  it  from  my  heart  to  do  you  harm. 

The  queen  sent  me  to  see  how  you  were  used, 

For  she  relents  at  this  your  misery  : 

And  what  eyes  can  refrain  from  shedding  tears, 

To  see  a  king  in  this  most  piteous  state? 

Edw.  Weep’st  thou  already?  list  a  while  to  me, 

And  then  thy  heart,  were  it  as  Gurney’s  is, 

Or  as  Matrevis’,  hewn  from  the  Caucasus, 

Yet  will  it  melt,  ere  I  have  done  my  tale. 

This  dungeon  where  they  keep  me  ig  a  sink 
Wherein  the  filth  of  all  the  castle  falls. 

Light.  0  villains ! 

Edw.  And  there,  in  mire  and  puddle  have  I  stood 
This  ten  days’  space ;  and  lest  that  I  should  sleep, 

One  plays  continually  upon  a  drum. 

They  give  me  bread  and  water,  being  a  king; 

So  that,  for  want  of  sleep  and  sustenance, 

My  mind’s  distempered,  and  my  body’s  numbed, 

And  whether  I  have  limbs  or  no,  I  know  not. 

O  would  my  blood  drop  out  from  every  vein, 

As  doth  this  water  from  my  tattered  robes ! 

Tell  Isabel  the  queen,  I  looked  not  thus, 

When  for  her  sake  I  ran  at  tilt  in  France, 

And  there  unhorsed  the  Duke  of  Cleremont. 

Light.  0  speak  no  more,  my  lord  !  this  breaks  my  heart. 

Lie  on  this  bed,  and  rest  yourself  a  while. 

Edw.  these  looks  of  thine  can  harbor  nought  but  death : 

T  see  my  tragedy  written  in  thy  brows. 

Yet  stay  a  while,  forbear  thy  bloody  hand, 

And  let  me  see  the  stroke  before  it  comes, 

That  even  then  when  I  shall  lose  my  life, 

My  mind  may  be  more  steadfast  on  my  God. 

Light.  What  means  your  highness  to  mistrust  me  thus? 

Edw.  What  mean’st  thou  to  dissemble  with  me  thus? 

Light.  These  hands  were  never  stained  with  innocent  blood. 

Nor  shall  they  now  be  tainted  with  a  king’s. 

Edw.  Forgive  my  thought,  for  having  such  a  thought. 
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One  jewel  have  I  left,  receive  thou  this. 

Still  fear  I,  and  I  know  not  what’s  the  cause, 

But  every  joint  shakes  as  I  give  it  thee. 

Oh,  if  thou  harbor’st  murder  in  thy  heart, 

Let  the  gift  change  thy  mind,  and  save  thy  soul. 

Know  that  I  am  a  king:  Oh,  at  that  name 
I  feel  a  hell  of  grief.  Where  is  my  crown  ? 

Gone,  gone;  and  do  I  still  remain  alive? 

Light.  You’re  overwatched,  my  lord  ;  lie  down  and  rest. 
Edw.  But  that  grief  keeps  me  waking,  I  should  sleep; 
For  not  these  teu  days  have  these  eyelids  closed. 

Now  as  I  speak  they  fall,  and  yet  with  fear 
Open  again.  0  wherefore  sitt’st  thou  here  ? 

Light.  If  you  mistrust  me,  I’ll  be  gone,  my  lord. 

Edw.  No,  no;  for  if  thou  mean’st  to  murder  me, 

Thou  wilt  return  again ;  and  therefore  stay. 

Light.  He  sleeps. 

Edw.  0  let  me  not  die ;  yet  stay,  0  stay  a  while. 

Light.  How  now,  my  lord  ? 

Edw.  Something  still  buzzeth  iu  mine  ears, 

And  tells  me  if  I  sleep,  I  never  wake ; 

This  fear  is  that  which  makes  me  tremble  thus. 

And  therefore  tell  me  wherefore  art  thou  come  ? 

Light.  To  rid  thee  of  thy  life ;  Matrevis,  come. 

Edw.  I  am  too  weak  and  feeble  to  resist: 

Assist  me,  sweet  God,  and  receive  my  soul. 


SCENE  FROM  BERTRAM. — Rev.  Charles  Maturin. 

An  apartment  in  the  Convent — a  couch.  The  Stranger  discovered  sleep¬ 
ing  on  the  couch  and  the  Prior  watching  him. 

Prior.  He  sleeps — if  it  be  sleep  ;  this  starting  trance, 

Whose  feverish  tossings  and  deep  muttered  groans 
Bo  prove  the  soul  shares  not  the  body’s  rest. 

(. Hanging  over  him. 

How  the  lip  works !  how  the  bare  teeth  do  grind, 

And  beaded  drops  course  down  his  writhen  brow  ! 

I  will  wake  him  from  this  horrid  trance ; 

This  is  no  natural  sleep.  Ho  !  wake  thee,  stranger  ! 

Stranger.  What  would’st  thou  have  ?  my  life  is  in  thy  power 
Prior.  Most  wretched  man,  whose  fears  alone  betray  thee — 
What  art  thou  ?  Speak  ? 

Stran.  Thou  say’st  I  am  a  wretch. 

And  thou  sayest  true — these  weeds  do  witness  it — 
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These  wave-worn  weeds — these  bare  and  bruised  limbs — 
What  would’st  thou  more  ?  I  shrink  not  from  the  question. 

I  am  a  wretch,  and  proud  of  wretchedness  ; 

’Tis  the  sole  earthly  thing  that  cleaves  to  me. 

Prior.  Lightly  I  deem  of  outward  wretchedness; 

For  that  hath  been  the  lot  of  blessed  saints ; 

But,  in  their  dire  extreme  of  outward  wretchedness, — 

Full  calm  they  slept  in  dungeons  and  in  darkness : 

Such  hath  not  been  thy  sleep. 

Stran.  Didst  watch  my  sleep  ? 

But  thou  couldst  gain  no  secret  from  my  ravings. 

Prior.  Thy  secrets  !  wretched  man,  I  reck  not  of  them ; 
But  I  adjure  thee,  by  the  church’s  power, 

(A  power  to  search  man’s  secret  heart  of  sin,) 

Show  me  thy  wound  of  soul. 

Weep’st  thou  the  ties  of  nature  or  of  passion. 

Torn  by  the  hand  of  Heaven? 

Oh,  no!  full  well  I  deemed  no  gentler  feeling 
Woke  the  dark  lightning  of  thy  withering  eye. 

What  fiercer  spirit  is  it  tears  thee  thus  ? 

Show  me  the  horrid  tenant  of  thy  heart ! 

Or  wrath,  or  hatred,  or  revenge,  is  there — 

{The  Stranger  suddenly  starts  from,  the  couch ,  raises 
clasped  hands,  and  comes  forward. 

Stran.  I  would  consort  with  mine  eternal  enemy, 

To  be  revenged  on  him  ! 

Prior.  Art  thou  a  man,  or  fiend,  who  speakest  thus  ? 

Stran.  I  was  a  man  ;  I  know  not  what  I  am — 

What  others’  crimes  and  injuries  have  made  me — 

Look  on  me  !  What  am  I  ?  {Advances. 

Prior.  {Retreating  to  a  corner.')  I  know  not. 

Stran.  I  marvel  that  thou  sayest  it, 

For  lowly  men  full  oft  remember  those 
In  changed  estate,  whom  equals  have  forgotten. 

A  passing  beggar  hath  remembered  me, 

When  with  strange  eyes  my  kinsmen  looked  on  me. 

I  wore  no  sullied  weeds  on  that  proud  day, 

When  thou,  a  bare-foot  monk,  didst  bow  full  low 
For  alms,  my  heedless  hand  hath  flung  to  thee. 

Thou  dost  not  know  me  !  {Approaching  him. 

Prior.  Mine  eyes  are  dim  with  age — but  many  thoughts 
Do  stir  within  me  at  thy  voice. 

Stran.  List  to  me,  monk.  It  is  thy  trade  to  talk, 

As  reverend  men  do  use  in  saintly  wise, 

Of  life’s  vicissitudes  and  vanities. 

Hear  one  plain  tale  that  doth  surpass  all  saws — 
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Hear  it  from  me — Count  Bertram  ! — ay,  Count  Bertram  ! 

The  darling  of  his  liege  and  of  his  land, 

The  army’s  idol,  and  the  council’s  head — 

Whose  smile  was  fortune,  and  whose  will  was  law — 

Doth  bow  him  to  the  Prior  of  St.  Anselm 
For  water  to  refresh  his  parched  lip, 

And  this  hard-matted  couch  to  fling  his  limbs  on  ! 

Prior.  Good  Heavens  and  all  its  saints! 

Ber.  Wilt  thou  betray  me '! 

Prior.  Lives  there  the  wretch  beneath  these  walls  to  do  it  ? 
Sorrow  enough  hath  bowed  thy  head  already, 

Thou  man  of  many  woes. — 

Far  more  I  fear  lest  thou  betray  thyself. 

Hard  by  do  stand  the  halls  of  Aldobrand, 

(Thy  mortal  enemy  and  cause  of  fall,) 

Where  ancient  custom  doth  invite  each  stranger, 

Cast  on  this  shore,  to  sojourn  certain  days, 

And  taste  the  bounty  of  the  castle’s  lord. 

If  thou  goest  not,  suspicion  will  arise ; 

And  if  thou  dost,  (all  changed  as  thou  art,) 

Some  desperate  burst  of  passion  will  betray  thee, 

And  end  in  mortal  scathe —  (A  pause. 

What  dost  thou  gaze  on  with  such  fixed  eyes  ? 

Ber.  What  sayest  thou  ? 

I  dreamed  I  stood  before  Lord  Aldobrand, 

Impenetrable  to  his  searching  eyes — 

And  I  did  feel  the  horrid  joy  men  feel 

Measuring  the  serpent’s  coil,  whose  fangs  have  stung  them  ; 
Scanning  with  giddy  eye  the  air-hung  rock, 

From  which  they  leapt  and  live  by  miracle; — 

To  see  that  horrid  spectre  of  my  thoughts 
In  all  the  stern  reality  of  life — 

To  mark  the  living  lineaments  of  hatred, 

And  say,  this  is  the  man  whose  sight  should  blast  me ; 

Yet,  in  calm,  dreadful  triumph,  still  gaze  on — 

It  is  a  horrid  joy. 

Prior.  Nay,  rave  not  thus 
Thou  wilt  not  meet  him  ;  many  a  day  must  pass, 

Till  from  Palermo’s  walls  he  wend  him  homeward, 

Where  now  he  tarries  with  St.  Anselm’s  knights. 

His  dame  doth  dwell  in  solitary  wise, 

Few  are  the  followers  in  his  lonely  halls — 

Why  dost  thou  smile  in  that  most  horrid  guise  ? 

Ber.  ( Repeating .)  His  dame  doth  dwell  alone  !  Perchance 
his  child— 

Oh  !  no,  no,  no  !  it  was  a  damned  thought. 
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Prior.  I  do  but  indistinctly  bear  thy  words, 

But  feel  they  have  some  fearful  meaning  in  them. 

Ber.  Oh,  that  I  could  but  mate  him  in  his  might  I 
Oh,  that  we  were  on  the  dark  wave  together, 

With  but  one  plank  between  us  and  destruction, 

That  I  might  grasp  him  in  these  desperate  arms, 

And  plunge  with  him  amid  the  weltering  billows, 

And  view  him  gasp  for  life  ! — and — 

Ha  !  ha  ! — I  see  him  struggling  ! — 

I  see  him  ! — ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  (A  frantic  laugh. 

Prior.  Oh,  horrible  ! 

Help  ! — Help  to  hold  him,  for  my  strength  doth  fail  ? 

Enter  two  Monks,  they  support  Bertram. 

Enter  First  Monk. 

ls£  Monk.  The  lady  of  St.  Aldobrand  sends  greeting — 

Prior.  Oh,  art  thou  come ;  this  is  no  time  for  greeting — 

Help  — bear  him  off — thou  seest  his  fearful  state. 

( Exeunt ,  hearing  off  BERTRAM. 


SCENE  FROM  THE  HEIR  AT  LA W. — George  Colman. 

A  room  in  the  Blue  Boar  Inn.  Enter  Dr.  Pangloss  and  Waiter. 

Pangloss.  Let  the  chariot  turn  about.  Dr.  Pangloss  in  a  lord’s 
chariot!  “  Curru  portatur  eodem.”  Juvenal — Hem!  Waiter! 

Waiter.  Sir. 

Pang.  Have  you  any  gentleman  here  who  arrived  this  morn¬ 
ing? 

Waiter.  There’s  one  in  the  house  now,  sir. 

Pang.  Is  he  juvenile? 

Waiter.  No,  sir;  he’s  Derbyshire. 

Pang.  He,  he,  he  !  Of  what  appearance  is  the  gentleman  ? 

Waiter.  Why,  plaguy  poor,  sir. 

Pang.  “  I  hold  him  rich,  al  had  he  not  a  sherte.” — Chaucer — 
Hem  !  Denominated  the  Honorable  Mr.  Dowlas  ? 

Waiter.  Honorable  !  He  left  his  name  plain  Dowlas  at  the 
bar,  sir. 

Pang.  Plain  Dowlas,  did  he  ?  that  will  do.  “  For  all  the  rest 
is  leather” - 

Waiter.  Leather,  sir ! 

Pang.  “And  prunello.”  —  Pope  —  Hem!  Tell  Mr.  Dowlas  a 
gentleman  requests  the  honor  of  an  interview. 

Waiter.  This  is  his  room,  sir.  He  is  but  just  stepped  into  our 
parcel  warehouse — he’ll  be  with  you  directly.  (Exit. 

Pang.  Never  before  did  honor  and  affluence  let  fall  such  a 
shower  on  the  head  of  Doctor  Pangloss!  Fortune,  I  thank  thee! 
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Propitious  goddess,  I  am  grateful !  I,  thy  favored  child,  who  com¬ 
menced  his  career  in  the  loftiest  apartment  of  a  muffin-maker  in 
Milk-alley.  Little  did  I  think — “  good  easy  man  ” — Shakspeare — 
Hem  ! — of  the  riches  and  literary  dignities  which  now - 


Enter  Dick  Dowlas. 


My  pupil ! 

Dick.  ( Speaking  while  entering. )  Well,  where  is  the  man 
that  wants — oh  !  you  are  he,  I  suppose - 

Pang.  I  am  the  man,  young  gentleman  !  “  Homo  sum.” — Ter¬ 
ence —  Hem  !  Sir,  the  person  who  now  presumes  to  address  you  is 
Peter  Pangloss;  to  whose  name,  in  the  college  of  Aberdeen,  is 
subjoined  LL.D.,  signifying  Doctor  of  Laws;  to  which  has  been 
recently  added  the  distinction  of  A.  double  S. — The  Roman  ini¬ 
tials  for  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

Dick.  Sir,  I  am  your  most  obedient,  Richard  Dowlas ;  to  whose 
name,  in  his  tailor’s  bill,  is  subjoined  DR.  signifying  Debtor;  to 
which  are  added  L.S.D. — the  Roman  initials  for  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence. 

Pang.  Ha !  this  youth  was  doubtless  designed  by  destiny  to 
move  in  the  circles  of  fashion ;  for  he’s  dipped  in  debt,  and  makes 
a  merit  of  telling  it.  (Aside. 

Dick.  But  what  are  your  commands  with  me,  doctor? 

Pang.  I  have  the  honor,  young  gentleman,  of  being  deputed 
an  ambassador  to  you  from  your  father. 

Dick.  Then  you  have  the  honor  to  be  ambassador  of  as  good- 
natured  au  old  fellow  as  ever  sold  a  ha’porth  of  cheese  in  a  chand¬ 
ler’s  shop. 

Pang.  Pardon  me,  if,  on  the  subject  of  your  father’s  cheese,  I 
advise  you  to  be  as  mute  as  a  mouse  in  one  for  the  future.  ’Twere 
better  to  keep  that  “  alta  mente  repostum.” — Virgil — Hem  ! 

Dick.  Why,  what’s  the  matter?  Any  misfortune? — Broke, 
I  fear  ? 

Pang.  No,  not  broke ;  but  his  name,  as  ’tis  customary  in  these 
cases,  has  appeared  in  the  Gazette. 

Dick.  Not  broke,  but  gazetted !  Why,  zounds  and  the 
_ ! 


Pang.  Check  your  passions  —  learn  philosophy.  When  the 
wife  of  the  great  Socrates  threw  a — hum  ! — threw  a  tea-pot  at  his 
erudite  head,  he  was  as  cool  as  a  cucumber.  When  Plato - 

Dick.  -  Plato  !  What  of  my  father  ? 

Pang.  Dou’t  -  Plato.  The  bees  swarmed  around  his  melli¬ 

fluous  mouth  as  soon  as  he  was  swaddled.  “  Cum  in  cunis  apes  in 
labellis  consedissent.” — Cicero — Hem  ! 

Dick.  I  wish  you  had  a  swarm  round  yours,  with  all  my  heart. 
Come  to  the  point. 
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Pang.  In  due  time.  But  calm  your  choler.  “  Ira  furor  brevis 
est.” — Horace — Hem  ! — Read  this.  (  Gives  a.  letter. 

Dick.  ( Snatches  the  letter,  breakes  it  open,  and  reads.')  “Dear 
Dick — This  comes  to  inform  you  I  am  in  a  perfect  state  of  health, 
hoping  you  are  the  same  ” — ay,  that’s  the  old  beginning — “  It  was 
my  lot,  last  week,  to  be  made” — ay,  a  bankrupt,  I  suppose? — “to 
be  made  a” — what? — “to  be  made  a  P,  E,  A,  R;  ” — a  pear — to 
be  made  a  pear?  What  the - does  he  mean  by  that? 

Pang.  A  peer ! — a  peer  of  the  realm.  His  lordship’s  ortho¬ 
graphy  is  a  little  loose,  but  several  of  his  equals  countenance  the 
custom.  Lord  Loggerhead  always  spells  physician  with  an  F. 

Dick  A  peer ! — what,  my  father  ? — I’m  electrified  !  Old  Daniel 
Dowlas  made  a  peer!  But  let  me  see;  ( Reads  on) — “  A  pear  of 
the  realm.  Lawyer  Ferret  got  me  my  tittle  ” — titt — oh,  title  ! — 
“  and  an  estate  of  fifteen  thousand  per  ann., — by  making  me  out 
next  of  kin  to  old  Lord  Duberly,  because  he  died  without — with¬ 
out  hair” — ’Tis  an  odd  reason,  by  the  by,  to  be  next  of  kin  to  a 
nobleman  because  he  died  bald. 

Pang.  His  lordship  means  heir — heir  to  his  estate.  We  shall 
meliorate  his  style  speedily.  “  Reform  it  altogether.” — Shak- 
speare — Hem ! 

Dick.  “  I  send  my  carrot.” — Carrot ! 

Pang.  He,  he,  he  !  Chariot,  his  lordship  means. 

Dick.  “  With  Dr.  Pangloss  in  it.” 

Pang.  That’s  me. 

Dick.  “  Respect  him,  for  he’s  an  LL.D.,  and.  moreover,  an  A. 
double  S.”  {They  bow.) 

Pang.  His  lordship  kindly  condescended  to  insert  that  at  my 
request. 

Dick.  “  And  I  have  made  him  your  tutorer  to  mend  your 

cakelology.  ” 

Pang.  Cacology ;  from  Kakos,  “  mains,”  and  Logos,  “  verbum.” 
— Vide  Lexicon — Hem  ! 

Dick.  “  Come  with  the  doctor  to  my  house  in  Hanover  Square.” 
— Hanover  Square  ! — “  I  remain  your  affectionate  father,  to  com¬ 
mand. — Duberly.” 

Pang.  That’s  his  lordship’s  title. 

Dick.  It  is  ? 

Pang.  It  is. 

Dick.  Say  sir  to  a  lord’s  son.  You  have  no  more  manners 
than  a  bear. 

Pang.  Bear ! — under  favor,  young  gentleman,  I  am  the  bear¬ 
leader  ;  being  appointed  your  tutor. 

Dick.  And  what  can  you  teach  me  ? 

Pang.  Prudence.  Don’t  forget  yourself  in  sudden  success 
“  Tecum  habita.” — Persius — Hem  ! 
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Dick.  Prudence  to  a  nobleman’s  son  with  fifteen  thousand  a 
year ! 

Pang.  Don’t  give  way  to  your  passions. 

Dick.  Give  way  !  Zounds  ! — I’m  wild — mad  !  You  teach  me! 
— Pooh  ! — I  have  been  in  London  before,  and  know  it  requires  no 
teaching  to  be  a  modern  fine  gentleman.  Why,  it  all  lies  in  a 
nutshell :  sport  a  curricle — walk  Bond  Street — play  at  faro — get 
drunk — dance  reels — go  to  the  opera — cut  olf  your  tail — pull  on  your 
pantaloons — and  there’s  a  buck  of  the  first  fashion  in  town  for  you. 
D’ye  think  1  don’t  know  what’s  going? 

Pang.  Mercy  on  me  !  I  shall  have  a  very  refractory  pupil ! 

Dick.  Not  at  all.  We’ll  be  hand  and  glove  together,  my  little 
doctor.  I’ll  drive  you  down  to  all  the  races,  with  my  little  terrier 
between  your  legs,  in  a  tandem. 

Pang.  Doctor  Pangloss,  the  philosopher,  with  a  terrier  between 
his  legs,  in  a  tandem  ? 

Dick.  I’ll  tell  you  what,  doctor.  I’ll  make  you  my  long-stop 
at  cricket — you  shall  draw  corks  when  I’m  president — laugh  at 
my  jokes  before  company — squeeze  lemons  for  punch — cast  up 
the  reckoning — and  woe  betide  you  if  you  don’t  keep  sober  enough 
to  see  me  safe  home  after  a  jollification ! 

Pang.  Make  me  a  long-stop,  and  a  squeezer  of  lemons  !  Zounds  ! 
this  is  more  fatiguing  than  walking  out  with  the  lap-dogs  !  And 
are  these  the  qualifications  for  a  tutor,  young  gentleman  ? 

Dick.  To  be  sure  they  are.  ’Tis  the  way  that  half  the  prig 
parsons,  who  educate  us  honorables,  jump  into  fat  livings. 

Pang.  Tis  well  they  jump  into  something  fat  at  last,  for  they 
must  wear  all  the  flesh  off  their  bones  in  the  process. 

Dick.  Come  now,  tutor,  go  you  and  call  the  waiter. 

Pang.  Go  and  call  !  Sir — Sir!  I’d  have  you  to  understand, 
Mr.  Dowlas - 

Dick.  Ay,  let  us  understand  one  another,  doctor.  My  father, 
I  take  it,  comes  down  handsomely  to  you  for  your  management  of 
me  ? 

Pang.  My  lord  has  been  liberal. 

Dick.  But  ’tis  I  must  manage  you,  doctor.  Acknowledge  this, 
and,  between  ourselves,  I’ll  find  means  to  double  your  pay. 

Pang.  Double  my - 

Dick.  Do  you  hesitate?  Why,  man,  you  have  set  up  for  a 
modern  tutor  without  knowing  your  trade  ! 

Pang.  Double  my  pay  !  Say  no  more — done.  “  Actum  est.” 
— Terence — Hem  !  Waiter  !  {Bawling.)  Gad,  I’ve  reached  the 
right  reading  at  last! 

“  I’ve  often  wished  that  I  had,  clear, 

For  life,  six  hundred  pounds  a  year  ” 

Swift — Hern!  Waiter! 
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Dick.  That’s  right;  tell  him  to  pop  my  clothes  and  linen  into 
the  carriage;  they  are  in  that  bundle. 

Enter  Waiter. 

Pang.  Waiter !  Here,  put  all  the  Honorable  Mr.  Dowlas’s 
clothes  and  linen  into  his  father’s  Lord  Duberly’s  chariot. 

Waiter.  Where  are  they  all,  sir  ? 

Pang.  All  wrapped  up  in  the  Honorable  Mr.  Dowlas’s  pocket 
handkerchief.  ( Exit  waiter  with  bundle. 

Dick.  See  ’em  safe  in,  doctor,  and  I’ll  be  with  you  directly. 

Pang.  I  go,  most  worthy  pupil.  Six  hundred  pounds  a  year ! 
However  deficient  in  the  classics,  his  knowledge  of  arithmetic  is 
admirable  ! 

“  I’ve  often  wished  that  I  had,  clear, 

For  life” - 

Dick.  Nay,  nay,  don’t  be  so  slow. 

Pang.  Swift — Hem  !  I’m  gone.  ( Exit . 

Dick.  What  am  I  to  do  with  Zekiel  and  Cis  ?  When  a  poor 
man  has  grown  great,  his  old  acquaintance  generally  begin  to  be 
troublesome. 


BRUTUS;  OR,  THE  FALL  OF  TARQUIN. — John  Howard  Payne. 

The  Forum — The  populace  fill  the  stage. — Brutus  is  discovered  upon  the 
Forum.  The  dead  body  of  Lucretia  is  on  a  bier  beneath.  Collatinus, 
Lucretius,  and  the  female  attendants  of  Lucretia,  stand  around  her 
corpse.  Valerius  and  others  are  seen. 

Bru.  Thus,  thus,  my  friends,  fast  as  our  breaking  hearts 
Permitted  utterance,  we  have  told  our  story ; 

And  now,  to  say  one  word  of  the  imposture — 

The  mask  necessity  has  made  me  wear : 

When  the  ferocious  malice  of  your  king, — 

King,  do  I  call  him  ? — When  the  monster,  Tarquin, 

Slew,  as  you  most  of  you  may  well  remember, 

My  father  Marcus  and  my  elder  brother, 

Envying  at  once  their  virtues  and  their  wealth, 

How  could  I  hope  a  shelter  from  his  power, 

But  in  the  false  face  I  have  worn  so  long  ? 

1st  Rom  Most  wonderful  ! 

2 d  Rom  Silence  !  he  speaks  again. 

Bru.  Would  you  know  why  I  summoned  you  together? 
Ask  ye  what  brings  me  here  ?  Behold  this  dagger, 

Clotted  with  gore  !  Behold  that  frozen  corse  ! 

See  where  the  lost  Lucretia  sleeps  in  death ! 

She  was  the  mark  and  model  of  the  time, 

The  mould  in  which  each  female  face  was  formed, 
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The  very  shine  and  sacristy  of  virtue! 

Fairer  than  ever  was  a  form  created 
By  youthful  fancy  when  the  blood  strays  wild, 

And  never-resting  thought  is  all  on  fire  ! 

The  worthiest  of  the  worthy  !  Not  the  nymph 
Who  met  old  Numa  in  his  hallowed  walks, 

And  whispered  in  his  ear  her  strains  divine, 

Can  I  conceive  beyond  her  j — the  young  choir 
Of  vestal  virgins  bent  to  her.  ’Tis  wonderful, 

Amid  the  darnel,  hemlock,  and  base  weeds 
Which  now  spring  rife  from  the  luxurious  compost 
Spread  o’er  the  realm,  how  this  sweet  lily  rose, — 

How  from  the  shade  of  those  ill  neighboring  plants 
Her  father  sheltered  her,  that  not  a  leaf 
Was  blighted,  but,  arrayed  in  purest  grace, 

She  bloomed  unsullied  beauty.  Such  perfections 
Might  have  called  back  the  torpid  breast  of  age 
To  long-forgotten  rapture  ;  such  a  mind 
Might  have  abashed  the  boldest  libertine, 

And  turned  desire  to  reverential  love 
And  holiest  affection.  0  my  countrymen  ! 

You  all  can  witness  when  that  she  went  forth  : 

It  was  a  holiday  in  Rome ;  old  age 
Forgot  its  crutch,  labor  its  task, — all  ran ; 

And  mothers,  turning  to  their  daughters,  cried, 

“There,  there’s  Lucretia  !”  Now,  look  ye,  where  she  lies! 
That  beauteous  flower,  that  innocent  sweet  rose, 

Torn  up  by  ruthless  violence — gone  !  gone  !  gone  ! 

All.  Sextus  shall  die.  ( Shouts . 

Bru.  But  then — the  king — his  father — 

1st  Rom.  What  shall  be  done  with  him  ? 

2d  Rom.  Speak,  Brutus  ! 

3 d  Rom.  Tell  us  !  tell  us  ! 

Bru.  Say,  would  you  seek  instruction  ?  would  ye  ask 
What  ye  should  do  ?  Ask  ye  yon  conscious  walls, 

Which  saw  his  poisoned  brother,  saw  the  incest 
Committed  there,  and  they  will  cry,  Revenge  ! 

Ask  yon  deserted  street,  where  Tullia  drove 
O’er  her  dead  father’s  corse,  ’twill  cry,  Revenge  ! 

Ask  yonder  senate-house,  whose  stones  are  purple 
With  human  blood,  and  it  will  cry,  Revenge  ! 

Go  to  the  tomb  where  lies  his  murdered  wife, 

And  the  poor  queen,  who  loved  him  as  her  son, 

There  unappeas&d  ghosts  will  shriek,  Revenge  ! 

The  temples  of  the  gods,  the  all-viewing  Heavens, 

The  gods  themselves,  shall  justify  the  cry, 

And  swell  the  general  sounds  Revenge  !  revenge  I 
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All.  Revenge  !  revenge  ! 

Bru.  And  we  will  be  revenged,  my  countrymen  ! 

Brutus  shall  lead  you  on  ; — Brutus,  a  name 
Which  will  when  you’re  revenged,  be  dearer  to  him 
Than  all  the  noblest  titles  earth  can  boast.  ( Shouts 

ls<  Rom.  Live,  Brutus  ! 

2c?  Rom.  Valiant  Brutus  ! 

3c?  Rom.  Down  with  Tarquin  ! 

2c?  Rom.  We’ll  have  no  Tarquins  ! 
lsi  Rom.  We  will  have  a  Brutus  ! 

3c?  Rom.  Let’s  to  the  Capitol,  and  shout  for  Brutus ! 

Bru.  I  your  king? 

Brutus  your  king? — No,  fellow-citizens  ! 

If  mad  ambition  in  this  guilty  frame 

Had  strung  one  kingly  fibre, — yea,  but  one — 

By  all  the  gods,  this  dagger  which  I  hold 
Should  rip  it  out,  though  it  entwined  my  heart. 

Val.  Then  I  am  with  thee,  noble,  noble  Brutus ! 

Brutus  the  new-restored  !  Brutus,  by  Sibyl, 

By  Pythian  prophetess  foretold,  shall  lead  us  ! 

Bru.  Now  take  the  body  up.  Bear  it  before  us 
To  Tarquin’s  place;  there  we’ll  light  our  torches, 

And,  in  the  blazing  conflagration,  rear 
A  pile  for  these  chaste  relics,  that  shall  send 
Her  soul  amongst  the  stars.  On  !  Brutus  leads  you  ! 

(. Exeunt ,  the  Mob  shouting. 


ACT  V.  SCENE  III.  OF  THE  SAME. 

Scene — Exterior  of  the  Temple  of  Mars. — Senators,  Citizens,  Colla- 
tinus,  and  Lucretius,  discovered.  A  tribunal,  with  consular  chair. 

Brutus  enters,  followed  by  Valerius  ;  he  bows  as  he  passes,  and 
ascends  the  Tribunal. 

Bru.  Romans,  the  blood  which  hath  been  shed  this  day 
Hath  been  shed  wisely.  Traitors,  who  conspire 
Against  mature  societies,  may  urge 
Their  acts  as  bold  and  daring;  and,  though  villains, 

Yet  they  are  manly  villains.  But  to  stab 
The  cradled  innocent,  as  these  have  done, — 

To  strike  their  country  in  the  mother-pangs 
Of  struggling  child-birth,  and  direct  the  dagger 
To  Freedom’s  infant  throat— is  a  deed  so  black, 

That  my  foiled  tongue  refuses  it  a  name.  (A  pause 

There  is  one  criminal  still  left  for  judgment — 

Let  him  approach. 
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Titus  is  brought  in  by  the  lietors,  with  their  axes  turned  edgewise 
towards  him. 

Pris — on — er — (  The  voice  of  Brutus  falters ,  and  is  cholced ,  and 
he  exclaims ,  with  violent  emotion — 

Romans,  forgive  this  agony  of  grief — 

My  heart  is  bursting — Nature  must  have  way — 

I  will  perform  all  that  a  Roman  should — • 

I  cannot  feel  less  than  a  father  ought ! 

(  fie  becomes  more  calm.  Gives  a  signal  to  the  lietors  to  fall 
back ,  and  advances  from  the  judgment-seat  to  the  front 
the  stage ,  on  a  line  with  his  son. 

Well,  Titus,  speak — how  is  it  with  thee  now  ? 

Tell  me,  my  son,  art  thou  prepared  to  die  ? 

Tit.  Father,  I  call  the  powers  of  Heaven  to  witness 
Titus  dares  die,  if  so  you  have  decreed. 

The  gods  will  have  it  so  ! 

Bru.  They  will,  my  Titus: 

Nor  heaven  nor  earth  can  have  it  otherwise. 

It  seemed  as  if  thy  fate  were  pre-ordained, 

To  fix  the  reeling  spirits  of  the  people, 

And  settle  the  loose  liberty  of  Rome. 

’Tis  fixed  ; — oh,  therefore,  let  not  fancy  cheat  thee  : 

So  fixed  thy  death,  that  ’tis  not  in  the  power 
Of  mortal  man  to  save  thee  from  the  axe. 

Tit.  The  axe  1  0  Heaven  ! — Then  must  I  fall  so  basely  ? 

What !  shall  I  perish  like  a  common  felon  ? 

Bru.  How  else  do  traitors  suffer  ?■ — Nay,  Titus,  more — 

I  must  myself  ascend  yon  sad  tribunal — 

And  there  behold  thee  meet  this  shame  of  death, 

With  all  thy  hopes  and  all  thy  youth  upon  thee, — 

See  thy  head  taken  by  the  common  axe, — 

All,  if  the  gods  can  hold  me  to  my  purpose, 

Without  one  groan,  without  one  pitying  tear. 

(  Turns  up ,  as  if  in  agony. 
Tit.  Die  like  a  felon  ?— Ha !  a  common  felon  ! — 

Rut  I  deserve  it  all : — yet  here  I  fail : — 

This  ignominy  quite  unmans  me  ! 

0  Brutus,  Brutus  !  must  I  call  you  father,  ( Kneels. 

Yet  have  no  token  of  your  tenderness, 

No  sign  of  mercy  ? — not  even  leave  to  fall 
As  noble  Romans  fall,  by  my  own  sword  ? 

Father,  why  should  you  make  my  heart  suspect 
That  all  your  late  compassion  was  dissembled  ? 

How  can  I  think  that  you  did  ever  love  me  ? 

Bru.  Think  that  I  love  thee  by  my  present  passion, 

By  these  unmanly  tears,  these  earthquakes  here, 
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These  sighs  that  strain  the  very  strings  of  life, 

Let  these  convince  you  that  no  other  cause 
Could  force  a  father  thus  to  wrong  his  nature. 

Tit.  Oh,  hold,  thou  violated  majesty  !  (Rises. 

I  now  submit  with  calmness  to  my  fate. 

Come  forth,  ye  executioners  of  justice — 

Come,  take  my  life, — and  give  it  to  my  country ! 

Bru.  Embrace  thy  wretched  father.  May  the  gods 
Arm  thee  with  patience  in  this  awful  hour. 

The  sovereign  magistrate  of  injured  Rome 
Condemns 

A  crime  thy  father’s  bleeding  heart  forgives. 

Go — meet  thy  death  with  a  more  manly  courage 
Than  grief  now  suffers  me  to  show  in  parting ; 

And,  while  she  punishes,  let  Rome  admire  thee  ! 

Farewell  !  Eternally  farewell  !— 

Tit.  0  Brutus !  0  my  father  ! — 

Bru.  What  wouldst  thou  say,  my  son  ? 

Tit.  Wilt  thou  forgive  me  ? 

When  I  shall  be  no  more,  forgot  not  my  Tarquinia. 

Bru.  Leave  her  to  my  care. 

Tit.  Farewell  for  ever  ! 

Bru.  Forever!  (Re  ascends  the  tribunal 

Lictors,  attend  ! — conduct  your  prisoner  forth  ! 

Val.  (Rapidly  and  anxiously.')  Whither? 

Bru.  To  death  ! — (All  start.)  When  you  do  reach  the  spot, 

My  hand  shall  wave  your  signal  for  the  act : 

Then  let  the  trumpet’s  sound  proclaim  it  done  ! 

[Titus  is  conducted  out  by  the  lictors. — A  dead  march ,  which 
gradually  dies  away  as  it  becomes  more  distant.  Brutus 
remains  seated  in  a  melancholy  posture  on  the  tribunal. 

Poor  youth  !  Thy  pilgrimage  is  at  an  end  ! 

A  few  sad  steps  have  brought  thee  to  the  brink 
Of  that  tremendous  precipice,  whose  depth 
No  thought  of  man  can  fathom.  Justice  now 
Demands  her  victim  !  A  little  moment, 

And  I  am  childless. —  One  effort,  and  ’tis  past ! — 

(He  rises  and  waves  his  hand ,  convulsed  with  agitation ,  then 
drops  in  his  seat,  and  shrouds  his  face  with  his  toga.  Three 
sounds  of  the  trumpet  are  heard  instantly.  All  the  charac¬ 
ters  assume  attitudes  of  deep  misery. — Brutus  starts  up  wildly , 
descends  to  the  front  in  extreme,  agitation,  looks  out  on  the 
side  by  which  Titus  departed,  for  an  instant,  then ,  with  an 
hysterical  burst ,  exclaims — 

Justice  is  satisfied,  and  Rome  is  free. 

(Brutus  falls. —  The  characters  group  around  him. 
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RIENZI. — Miss  Mitford. 

Rome. — Before  the  gates  of  the  Capitol. 

Alberti,  Paolo,  Citizens. 

ls£  Cit.  This  is  the  chosen  spot.  A  brave  assemblance ! 
2d  Cit.  Why,  yes.  No  marvel  that  Rienzi  struck 
So  bold  a  blow.  I  had  heard  shrewd  reports 
Of  heats,  and  discontents,  and  gathering  bands, 

But  never  dreamed  of  Cola. 

Paolo.  ’Tis  the  spot ! 

Where  loiters  he  ?  The  night  wears  on  apace. 

Alberti.  It  is  not  yet  the  hour. 
ls£  Cit.  Who  speaks  ? 

Another  Cit.  Alberti, 

The  captain  of  the  guard ;  he  and  his  soldiers 
Have  joined  our  faction. 

Alb.  Comrades,  we  shall  gain 
An  easy  victory.  The  Ursini, 

Drunk  with  false  hope  and  brute  debauch,  feast  high 
Within  their  palace.  Never  wore  emprise 
A  fairer  face. 

Pao.  And  yet  the  summer  heaven, 

Sky,  moon,  and  stars,  are  overcast.  The  saints 
Send  that  this  darkness - 

Enter  Rienzi. 

Pie.  ( Advancing  to  the  front.)  Darkness!  did  ye  never 
Watch  the  dark  glooming  of  the  thunder-cloud, 

Ere  the  storm  burst?  We’ll  light  this  darkness,  sir, 

With  the  brave  flash  of  spear  and  sword. 

All  the  Citizens  slwut.  Kienzi ! 

Live,  brave  Rienzi !  honest  Cola  ! 

Pie.  Friends ! 

Citizens.  Long  live  Rienzi ! 

Alb.  Listen  to  him. 

Rie.  Friends, 

I  come  not  here  to  talk.  Ye  know  too  well 
The  story  of  our  thraldom.  We  are  slaves! 

The  bright  sun  rises  to  his  course,  and  lights 
A  race  of  slaves  ! — He  sets,  and  his  last  beam 
Falls  on  a  slave — 

Slaves  to  a  horde 

Of  petty  tyrants,  feudal  despots ;  lords 
Rich  in  some  dozen  paltry  villages — 

Strong  in  some  hundred  spearmen, — only  great 
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In  that  strange  spell — a  name.  Each  hour,  dark  fraud, 

Or  open  rapine,  or  protected  murder, 

Cry  out  against  them.  But  this  very  day, 

An  honest  man,  my  neighbor — (. Pointing  to  Paolo) — 
there  he  stands, — 

Was  struck, — struck  like  a  dog,  by  one  who  wore 
The  badge  of  Ursini ;  because,  forsooth, 

He  tossed  not  high  his  ready  cap  in  air, 

At  sight  of  that  great  ruffian.  Be  we  men, 

And  suffer  such  dishonor?  Men,  and  wash  not 
The  stain  away  in  blood  ?  Such  shames  are  common  : 

I  have  known  deeper  wrongs.  I  that  speak  to  ye, 

I  had  a  brother  once — 

How  I  loved 

That  gracious  boy  !  Younger  by  fifteen  years, 

Brother  at  once  and  son  !  He  left  my  side ; 

A  summer  blootn  on  his  fair  cheeks, — a  smile 
Parting  his  innocent  lips.  In  one  short  hour 
The  pretty  harmless  boy  was  slain  !  I  saw 
The  corse,  the  mangled  corse,  and  then  I  cried 
For  vengeance  !— Rouse,  ye  Romans  ! 

Have  ye  brave  sons  ? — Look  in  the  next  fierce  brawl 
To  see  them  die.  Have  ye  fair  daughters  ? — Look 
To  see  them  live,  torn  from  your  arms,  distained, 

Dishonored  ;  and.  if  ye  dare  call  for  justice, 

Be  answered  by  the  lash  Yet,  this  is  Rome, 

That  sate  on  her  seven  hills,  and  from  her  throne 
Of  beauty  ruled  the  world ! 

Once  again  I  swear, 

The  eternal  city  shall  be  free ;  her  sons 

Shall  walk  with  princes.  Ere  to  morrow’s  dawn, 

The  tyrants - 

First  Cit.  Hush  !  Who  passes  there  ?  (  Citizens  retire  back. 
Alb.  A  foe, 

By  his  proud  bearing.  Seize  him. 

Rie.  As  I  deem. 

’Tis  Angelo  Colon na.  Touch  him  not, — 

I  would  hold  parley  with  him.  Good  Alberti, 

The  hour  is  nigh.  x\way  !  ( Exit  Alberti. 

Enter  Angei.o  Colonna. 

Now,  sir  !  (To  Angelo. 

Ang.  What  be  ye, 

That  thus  in  stern  and  watchful  mystery 
Cluster  beneath  the  veil  of  night,  and  start 
To  hear  a  stranger’s  foot  ? 
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Rie.  Romans. 

Ang.  And  wherefore 
Meet  je.  my  countrymen  ? 

Rie.  For  freedom. 

Ang.  Surely 

Thou  art  Cola  di  Rienzi  ? 

Rie.  Ay,  that  voice — 

The  traitor  voice. 

Aug.  I  knew  thee  by  the  words. 

Who,  save  thyself,  in  this  bad  age  when  man 
Lies  prostrate  like  yon  temple,  dared  conjoin 
The  sounds  of  Rome  and  freedom  ? 

Rie.  I  shall  teach 

The  world  to  blend  those  words,  as  in  the  days 
Before  the  Caesars.  Thou  shalt  be  the  first 
To  hail  the  union.  I  have  seen  thee  hang 
On  tales  of  the  world’s  mistress ;  thy  young  hand 
Hath  clinched  thy  maiden  sword.  Unsheath  it  now, — 
How,  at  thy  country’s  call  1  What,  dost  thou  pause  ? 

Is  the  flame  quenched  ?  Dost  falter  ?  Hence  with  thee, 
Pass  on  !  pass  -whilst  thou  may  ! 

Ang.  Hear  me,  Rienzi. 

Even  now  my  spirit  leaps  up  at  the  thought 
Of  those  brave  storied  days — a  treasury 
Of  matchless  visions,  bright  and  glorified, 

Paling  the  dim  lights  of  this  darkling  world 
With  the  golden  blaze  of  heaven ;  but  past  and  gone, 

As  clouds  of  yesterday,  as  last  night’s  dream. 

Rie.  A  dream  !  Dost  see  yon  phalanx,  still  and  stern  ? 
An  hundred  leaders,  each  with  such  a  band, 

Wait  with  suppressed  impatience  till  they  hear 
The  great  bell  of  the  Capitol,  to  spring 
At  once  on  their  proud  foes.  Join  them. 

Ang.  My  father ! 

Rie.  Already  he  hath  quitted  Rome. 

Ang.  My  kinsmen  ! 

Rie.  We  are  too  strong  for  contest.  Thou  shalt  see 
No  other  change  within  our  peaceful  streets 
Than  that  of  slaves  to  freemen.  Such  a  change 
As  is  the  silent  step  from  night  to  day, 

From  darkness  into  light.  We  talk  too  long. 

Ang.  Yet  reason  with  them; — warn  them. 

Rie.  And  their  answer — 

Will  be  the  jail,  the  gibbet,  or  the  axe, 

The  keen  retort  of  power.  Why,  I  have  reasoned ; 
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And,  but  that  I  am  held,  amongst  jour  great  ones, 

Half  madman  and  half  fool,  these  bones  of  mine 
Had  whitened  on  yon  wall.  Warn  them!  They  met 
At  every  step  dark  warnings. 

Friend  met  friend,  nor  smiled 
Till  the  last  footfall  of  the  tyrant’s  steed 
Had  died  upon  the  ear. 

Sir,  the  boys, — 

The  unfledged  boys,  march  at  their  mothers’  hist, 

Beside  their  grandsires;  even  the  girls  of  Rome, — 

The  gentle  and  the  delicate,  array 

Their  lovers  in  this  cause.  I  have  one  yonder, 

Claudia  Rienzi, — thou  hast  seen  the  maid — 

A  silly  trembler,  a  slight  fragile  toy, 

As  ever  nursed  a  dove,  or  reared  a  flower- — 

Yet  she,  even  she,  is  pledged — 

Ang.  To  whom  ?  to  whom  ? 

Rie.  To  liberty. 

A  king’s  son 

Might  kneel  in  vain  for  Claudia.  None  shall  wed  her, 

Save  a  true  champion  of  the  cause. 

Ang.  I’ll  join  ye:  ( Gives  his  hand  to  RlENZI. 

How  shall  I  swear? 

Rie.  (  To  the  People.)  Friends,  comrades,  countrymen  ! 

I  bring  unhoped-for  aid.  Young  Angelo  craves 
To  join  your  band. 

All  the  Citizens  shout — He’s  welcome  !  (^Coming  forward. 
Ang.  Hear  me  swear 

By  Rome — by  freedom — by  Rienzi !  Comrades, 

How  have  ye  titled  your  deliverer  ?  consul — 

Dictator,  emperor? 

Rie.  No : 

Those  names  have  been  so  often  steeped  in  blood, 

So  shamed  by  folly,  so  profaned  by  sin, 

The  sound  seems  ominous, — I’ll  none  of  them. 

Call  me  the  Tribune  of  the  people ;  there 
My  honoring  duty  lies. 

(  The  Citizens  shout,  Hail  to  our  Tribune ! —  The  hell  sounds 
thrice;  shouts  again;  and,  a  military  band  is  heard 
playing  a  march  without. 

Hark — the  bell,  the  bell ! 

That,  to  the  city  and  the  plain, 

Proclaims  the  glorious  tale 

Of  Rome  reborn,  and  Freedom.  See,  the  clouds 
Are  swept  away,  and  the  moon’s  boat  of  light 
54 
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Sails  in  the  clear  blue  sky,  and  million  stars 
Look  out  on  us,  and  smile. 

(  The  gate  of  the  Capitol  opens ,  and  Alberti  and  soldiers 
join  the  people,  and  lay  the  keys  at  RlENZl’s  feet. 

Hark  !  that  great  voice 

Hath  broke  our  bondage.  Look,  without  a  stroke 
The  Capitol  is  one — the  gates  unfold — 

The  keys  are  at  our  feet.  Alberti,  friend, 

How  shall  I  pay  the  service  ?  Citizens  ! 

First  to  possess  the  palace  citadel — 

The  famous  strength  of  Rome ;  then  to  sweep  on, 
Triumphant,  through  her  streets. 

As  Rienzi  and  the  people  are  entering  the  Capitol ,  he  pauses. 
Oh,  glorious  wreck 

Of  gods  and  Caesars!  thou  shalt  reign  again, 

Queen  of  the  world ;  and  I — come  on,  come  on, 

My  people ! 

( Citizens .  Live  Rienzi — live  our  Tribune! 

(. Exeunt  through  the  gates ,  into  the  Capitol. 


HIRING  A  FOOTMAN.— George  Colman. 

Enter  Mr.  Deputy  Bull,  and  Thomas. 

Thomas.  Here’s  a  man,  sir,  come  after  the  footman’s  place. 

Bull.  I  hope  he  is  more  civil  than  the  last  fellow.  Does  he 
seem  modest  ? 

Thomas.  0,  yes,  sir;  he’s  an  Irishman. 

Bull.  Well,  we  are  used  to  them  in  the  Bull  family.  Let  me 
see  him.  ( Exit  Thomas.)  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  keep  a  ser¬ 
vant  at  last.  They  are  all  so  provokingly  saucy  to  me,  because  I 
have  been  a  grocer. 

Enter  Looney  Mactwolter. 

So  you  want  a  place  ! 

Looney.  You  may  say  that,  with  your  own  ugly  mouth! 

Bull.  My  ugly  mouth  !  You  have  been  in  service  before? 

Loo.  Does  a  duck  swim  ? 

Bull.  Whom  have  you  lived  with  ? 

Loo.  I  lived  with  the  Mactwolters  nineteen  years,  and  then 
they  turned  me  off. 

Bull.  The  Mactwolters?  Why  did  they  turn  you  off? 

Loo.  They  went  dead. 
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Bull.  That’s  an  awkward  way  of  discharging  a  servant.  Who 
were  they  ? 

Loo.  My  own  beautiful  father  and  most  beautiful  mother.  They 
died  of  a  whiskey  fever,  and  left  myself,  Looney  Mactwolter,  heir 
to  their  estate. 

Bull.  They  had  an  estate,  it  seems. 

Loo.  Yes ;  they  had  a  pig. 

Bull.  Umph !  But  they  died,  you  say,  when  you  were  nineteen. 
What  have  you  been  doing  ever  since  ? 

Loo.  I’m  a  physicianer. 

Bull.  A  physician  is  it,  you  mean  ? 

Loo.  Yes ;  I’m  a  cow-doctor. 

Bull.  And  what  brought  you  here  ? 

Loo.  Hay-making.  I’ve  a  fork  below;  hire  me,  then  I’ll 
have  a  knife  to  it,  and  prettily  I’ll  toss  about  your  beef,  Mr. 
Bull ! 

Bull.  I  don’t  doubt  you.  This  fellow  would  make  the  steaks 
disappear  with  a  vengeance  !  What  can  you  do  as  a  footman  ? 
Can  you  clean  plate  ? 

Loo.  Clean  a  plate !  Botheration,  man  !  would  you  hire  me  for 
your  kitchen-maid  ?  I  can  dirty  a  plate  with  anybody  in  the 
parish. 

Bull.  Do  you  think,  now,  Looney, you  could  contrive  to  beat  a 
coat  ? 

Loo.  Faith,  can  I,  in  the  Connaught  fashion. 

Bull.  How’s  that  ? 

Loo.  With  a  man  in  it.  Och  !  Let  me  alone  for  dusting  your 
ould  jacket,  Mr.  Bull ! 

Bull.  Confound  this  fellow,  I  say 

Loo.  Be  aisy,  and  I’ll  warrant  we’ll  agree.  Give  me  what  I 
ax,  and  we’ll  never  tumble  out  about  the  wages. 

Re-enter  Thomas. 

Thomas.  Here’s  another  man  come  after  the  place,  I  believe,  sir. 

Bull.  Another  man  !  Let  me  see  him.  (Exit  Thomas. 

Loo.  Faith,  now,  you’ll  bother  yourself  betwixt  us.  You’ll 
be  like  a  cat  in  a  tripe-shop,  and  not  know  where  to  choose. 

Enter  John  Lump. 

Lump.  Be  you  Mr.  Bull,  zur? 

Bull.  Yes  ;  I  am  the  Deputy. 

Lump.  O  !  if  you  are  nothing  but  the  deputy,  I’ll  bide  here  till 
I  see  Mr.  Bull  himself. 

Bull.  Blockhead  !  I  am  himself — Mr.  Deputy  Bull. 

Loo.  Arrah  !  can’t  you  see,  man,  that  this  ugly  ould  gentleman 
is  himself? 
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Bull.  Hold  your  tongue,  Mr.  Loouey  Mactwolter  !  What’s  your 
name  ? 

Lump.  John. 

Bull.  John  what! 

Lump.  No;  not  John  What,  but  John  Lump. 

Bull.  And  what  do  you  want,  John  Lump  ! 

Lump.  Why,  I’se  come  here,  zur — but  as  we  be  upon  a  bit  o’ 
business,  I’ll  let  you  hear  the  long  and  short  on’t.  {Drawing  a 
chair  and  sitting  down.)  I’se  corned  here,  zur,  to  hire  myself  for 
your  sarvant. 

Bull.  Ah  !  but  you  don’t  expect,  I  perceive,  to  have  any  stand¬ 
ing  wages. 

Loo.  ( Drawing  a  chair  and  sitting  down.)  Aren’t  you  a 
pretty  spalpeen,  now,  to  squat  yourself  down  there  in  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Deputy  Bull  ? 

Bull.  Now,  here’s  a  couple  of  scoundrels  ! 

Loo.  Don’t  be  in  a  passion  with  him.  Mind  how  I’ll  larn  him 
politeness  ! 

Bull.  Get  up  directly,  you  villain,  or — 

Loo.  Not  before  Mr.  Lump.  See  how  I’ll  give  him  the 
polish. 

Bull.  If  you  don’t  get  up  directly,  I’ll  squeeze  your  heads 
together  like  two  figs  in  a  jar  ! 

Lump.  (Rising.)  O,  then,  it  be  unmannerly  for  a  footman  to 
rest  himself,  I  suppose  ! 

Loo.  (Rising.)  To  be  sure  it  is;  no  sarvant  has  the  bad  man¬ 
ners  to  sit  before  his  master,  but  the  coachman. 

Lump.  I  ax  your  pardon,  zur;  I’se  but  a  poor  Yorkshire  lad, 
travelled  up  from  Doncaster  Races  ;  I’se  simple,  but  I’se  willing 
to  larn. 

Bull.  Simple  and  willing  to  learn  ?  Two  qualities,  Master 
Lump,  which  will  answer  my  purpose.  (Lump  stands  back.) 

Loo.  Mind  what  you’re  after  going  to  do,  Mr.  Deputy  Bull ! 
If  you  hire  this  fellow  from  the  Donkey  Races,  when  Looney 
Mactwolter  is  at  your  elbow,  I’ll  make  free  to  say,  you’re  making 
a  complete  Judy  of  yourself. 

Bull.  You  do  make  free,  with  a  vengeance !  Now,  I’ll  make 
free  to  say,  get  out  of  my  house,  you  impudent  cow-doctor  ! 

Loo.  You’re  no  scholard,  or  you’d  larn  how  to  bemean  your¬ 
self  to  a  physicianer.  Arrah  !  Isn’t  a  cow-doctor  as  good  as 
you,  you  ould  figman  ? 

Bull.  Old  figman  ?  This  rascal,  too,  quizzing  my  origin  !  Get 
down  stairs,  or — 

Loo.  Don’t  come  over  me  with  the  pride  of  your  staircase, 
for  hadn’t  my  father  a  comfortable  ladder  to  go  up  and  down 
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stairs  with  ?  Take  Mr.  Lump  into  your  dirty  service,  and  next 
time  I’m  after  meeting  him,  I’ll  thump  Mr.  Lump,  or  Mr. 
Lump  shall  thump  Mr.  Looney  Mactwolter ! 

{Exit.  Exeunt  Bull  and  Lump. 


TUFT-HUNTING.— Samvel  Foote. 

(From  the  “Lame  Lover.”) 

Chaklotte  and  Serjeant  Circuit. 

Charlotte.  Sir,  I  have  other  proofs  of  your  hero’s  vanity  not 
inferior  to  that  I  have  mentioned. 

Serjeant.  Cite  them. 

Char.  The  paltry  ambition  of  levying  and  following  titles. 

Serj.  Titles !  I  don’t  understand  you. 

Char.  I  mean  the  poverty  of  fastening  in  public  upon  men  of 
distinction,  for  no  other  reason  but  because  of  their  rank;  adher¬ 
ing  to  Sir  John  till  the  baronet  is  superseded  by  my  lord; 
quitting  the  puny  peer  for  an  earl;  and  sacrificing  all  three  to  a 
duke. 

Serj.  Keeping  good  company  ! — a  laudable  ambition  ! 

Char.  True,  sir,  if  the  virtues  that  procured  the  father  a  peer¬ 
age  could  with  that  be  entailed  on  the  son. 

Serj.  Have  a  care,  hussy ;  there  are  severe  laws  against  speaking 
evil  of  dignities. 

Char.  Sir  ! 

Serj.  Scandalum  magnatum  is  a  statute  must  not  be  trifled  with  : 
why,  you  are  not  one  of  those  vulgar  sluts  that  think  a  man  the 
worse  for  being  a  lord  ? 

Char.  No,  sir ;  I  am  contented  with  only  not  thinking  him  the 
better. 

Serj.  For  all  this,  I  believe,  hussy,  a  right  honorable  proposal 
would  soon  make  you  alter  your  mind. 

Char.  Not  unless  the  proposer  had  other  qualities  than  what  he 
possesses  by  patent.  Besides,  sir,  you  know  Sir  Luke  is  a  devotee 
to  the  bottle 

Serj.  Not  a  whit  the  less  honest  for  that. 

Char.  It  occasions  one  evil  at  least;  that  when  under  its  influ¬ 
ence,  he  generally  reveals  all,  sometimes  more  than  he  knows. 

Seij.  Proofs  of  an  open  temper,  you  baggage ;  but,  come,  come, 
all  these  are  but  trifling  objections. 

Char.  You  mean,  sir,  they  prove  the  object  a  trifle. 

Serj.  Why,  you  pert  jade,  do  you  play  on  my  words  ?  I  say 
Sir  Luke  is 
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Char.  Nobody. 

Serj.  Nobody  !  bow  the  deuce  do  you  make  that  out?  He  is 
neither  a  person  attainted  nor  outlawed,  may  in  any  of  his  majesty’s 
courts  sue  or  be  sued,  appear  by  attorney  or  in  propria  persona, 
can  acquire,  buy,  procure,  purchase,  possess,  and  inherit,  not  only 
personalties,  such  as  goods  and  chattels,  but  even  realties,  as  all 
lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  whatsoever  and  wheresoever. 

Char.  But,  sir - 

Serj.  Nay,  further,  child,  he  may  sell,  give,  bestow,  bequeath, 
devise,  demise,  lease,  or  to  farm  let,  ditto  lands,  or  to  any  person 
whomsoever — and - 

Char.  Without  doubt,  sir;  but  there  are,  notwithstanding,  in 
this  town  a  great  number  of  nobodies,  not  described  by  Lord 
Coke. 

Sir  Luke  Limp  makes  his  appearance,  and  after  a  short  dialogue,  enter  a 
Servant,  and  delivers  a  card  to  Sir  Luke. 

Sir  Luke.  {Reads.)  “  Sir  Gregory  Goose  desires  tbe  honor  of 
Sir  Luke  Limp’s  company  to  dine.  An  answer  is  desired.” 
Gadso !  a  little  unlucky;  I  have  been  engaged  for  these  three 
weeks. 

Serj.  What !  I  find  Sir  Gregory  is  returned  for  the  corporation 
of  Fleecem. 

Sir  Luke.  Is  he  so  ?  Oh,  oh  !  that  alters  the  case.  George, 
give  my  compliments  to  Sir  Gregory,  and  I’ll  certainly  come  and 
dine  there.  Order  Joe  to  run  to  Alderman  Inkle’s  in  Threadneedle 
Street;  sorry  can’t  wait  upon  him,  but  confined  to  bed  two  days 
with  the  new  influenza.  ( Exit  Servant. 

Char.  You  make  light,  Sir  Luke,  of  these  sort  of  engagements. 

Sir  Luke.  What  can  a  man  do?  These  fellows — when  one  has 
the  misfortune  to  meet  them — take  scandalous  advantage :  when 
will  you  do  me  the  honor,  pray,  Sir  Luke,  to  take  a  bit  of  mutton 
with  me  ?  Do  you  name  the  day  ?  They  are  as  bad  as  a  beggar 
who  attacks  your  coach  at  the  mounting  of  a  hill ;  there  is  no 
getting  rid  of  them  without  a  penny  to  one,  and  a  promise  to 
t’other. 

Serj.  True  ;  and  then  for  such  a  time  too — three  weeks!  I  won¬ 
der  they  expect  folks  to  remember.  It  is  like  a  retainer  in 
Michaelmas  term  for  the  summer  assizes. 

Sir  Luke.  Not  but  upon  these  occasions  no  man  in  England  is 

more  punctual  than - 

Enter  a  Servant,  who  gives  Sir  Luke  a  letter. 

Erom  whom  ? 

Sero.  Earl  of  Brentford.  The  servant  waits  for  an  answer. 

Sir  Luke.* Answer  !  By  your  leave,  Mr.  Serjeant  and  Charlotte 
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( Reads .)  “  Taste  for  music — Mods.  Duport — fail — dinner  upon 
table  at  five.”  Gadso  !  I  hope  Sir  Gregory’s  servant  an’t  gone. 

Serv.  Immediately  upon  receiving  the  answer. 

Sir  Luke.  Run  after  him  as  fast  as  you  can — Tell  him  quite  in 
despair — recollect  an  engagement  that  can’t  in  nature  be  missed, 
and  return  in  an  instant.  ( Exit  Servant. 

Char.  You  see,  sir,  the  knight  must  give  way  for  my  lord. 

Sir  Luke.  No,  faith,  it  is  not  that,  my  dear  Charlotte ;  you  saw 
that  was  quite  an  extempore  business.  No,  hang  it,  no,  it  is  not 
for  the  title;  but,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Brentford  has  more  wit 
than  any  man  in  the  world  :  it  is  that  makes  me  fond  of  his  house. 

Char.  By  the  choice  of  his  company  he  gives  an  unanswerable 
instance  of  that 

Sir  Luke.  You  are  right,  my  dear  girl.  But  now  to  give  you 
a  proof  of  his  wit:  you  know  Brentford’s  finances  are  a  little  out 
of  repair,  which  procures  him  some  visits  that  he  would  very 
gladly  excuse. 

Serj.  What  need  he  fear  ?  His  person  is  sacred ;  for  by  the 
tenth  of  William  and  Mary - 

Sir  Luke.  He  knows  that  well  enough ;  but  for  all  that - 

Serj.  Indeed,  by  a  late  act  of  his  own  house — Which  does  them 
infinite  honor — his  goods  or  chattels  may  be - 

Sir  Luke.  Seized  upon  when  they  can  find  them ;  but  he  lives 
in  ready  furnished  lodgings,  and  hires  his  coach  by  the  month. 

Serj.  Nay,  if  the  sheriff  return  “  non  iDventus.” 

Sir  Luke.  A  plague  o’  your  law ;  you  make  me  lose  sight  of 
my  story.  One  morning  a  Welsh  coachmaker  came  with  his  bill 
to  my  lord,  whose  name  was  unluckily  Lloyd.  My  lord  had  the 
man  up.  You  are  called,  I  think,  Mr.  Lloyd  ?  At  your  lordship’s 
service,  my  lord.  What,  Lloyd  with  an  L  !  It  was  with  an  L, 
indeed,  my  lord.  Because  in  your  part  of  the  world  I  have  heard 
that  Lloyd  and  Flloyd  were  synonymous,  the  very  same  names. 
Very  often  indeed,  my  lord.  But  you  always  spell  yours  with  an 
L?  Always.  That  Mr.  Lloyd,  is  a  little  unlucky;  for  you  must 
know  I  am  now  paying  my  debts  alphabetically,  and  in  four  or 
bve  years  you  might  have  come  in  with  an  F ;  but  I  am  afraid  I 
c  m  give  you  no  hopes  for  your  L.  Ha,  Ha,  Ha  ! 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  There  was  no  overtaking  the  servant 

Sir  Luke.  That  is  unlucky  :  tell  my  lord  I’ll  attend  him.  I’ll 
call  on  Sir  Gregory  myself.  ( Exit  Servant. 

Serj.  Why,  you  won’t  leave  us,  Sir  Luke  ? 

Sir  Luke.  Pardon,  dear  Serjeant  and  Charlotte;  have  a  thou¬ 
sand  things  to  do  for  half  a  million  of  people,  positively;  promised 
to  procure  a  husband  for  Lady  Cicely  Sulky,  and  match  a  coach- 
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horse  for  Brigadier  Whip ;  after  that,  must  run  into  the  city  to 
borrow  a  thousand  for  young  At-all  at  Almack’s ;  send  a  Cheshire 
cheese  by  the  stage  to  Sir  Timothy  Tankard  in  Suffolk ;  and  get 
at  the  Herald's  Office  a  coat-of-arms  to  clap  on  the  coach  of  Billy 
Bengal,  a  nabob  newly  arrived  ;  so  you  see  I  have  not  a  moment 
to  lose. 

Serj.  True,  true. 

Sir  Luke.  At  your  toilet  to-morrow  you  may — — ( Enter  a 
Servant  abruptly,  and  runs  ayainst  Sir  Luke.~)  Can’t  you  see 
where  you  are  running,  you  rascal? 

Serv.  Sir,  his  grace  the  Duke  of - 

Sir  Luke.  Grace  !  Where  is  he?  Where - 

Serv.  In  his  coach  at  the  door.  If  you  an’t  better  engaged, 
would  be  glad  of  your  company  to  go  into  the  city,  and  take  a 
dinner  at  Dolly’s. 

Sir  Luke.  In  his  own  coach,  did  you  say  ? 

Serv.  Yes,  sir. 

Sir  Luke.  With  the  coronets — or - 

Serv.  I  believe  so. 

Sir  Luke.  There’s  no  resisting  of  that.  Bid  Joe  run  to  Sir 
Gregory  Goose’s. 

Serv.  He  is  already  gone  to  Alderman  Inkle’s. 

Sir  Luke.  Then  do  you  step  to  the  knight — hey  ! — no — you 
must  go  to  my  lord’s — hold,  hold,  no — I  have  it — step  first  to  Sir 
Greg’s,  then  pop  in  at  Lord  Breutford’s,  just  as  the  company  are 
going  to  dinner. 

Serv.  What  shall  I  say  to  Sir  Gregory  ? 

Sir  Luke.  Anything — what  I  told  you  before. 

Serv.  And  what  to  my  lord  ? 

Sir  Luke.  What! — Why,  tell  him  that  my  uncle  from  Epsom 
-•-no — that  won’t  do,  for  he  knows  I  don’t  care  a  farthing  for  him 
-  -hey  !  Why,  tell  him — hold,  I  have  it.  Tell  him  that  as  I  was 
going  into  my  chair  to  obey  his  commands,  I  was  arrested  by  a 
couple  of  bailiffs,  forced  into  a  hackney-coach,  and  carried  into  the 
Pied  Bull  in  the  borough;  I  beg  ten  thousaud  pardons  for  mak¬ 
ing  his  grace  wait,  but  his  grace  knows  my  misfor - 

(Exeunt  Sir  Luke  and  Servant. 

Char.  Well,  sir,  what  d’ye  think  of  the  proofs?  I  flatter 
myself  I  have  pretty  well  established  my  case. 

Serj.  Why,  hussy,  you  have  hit  upon  points;  but  then  they 
are  but  trifling  flaws;  they  don’t  vitiate  the  title;  that  stands 
unimpeached. 
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SCENES  FROM  ACT  II,  MACBETH.—  Shakspeare. 
Scene  I. 

A  Court  within  a  castle.  Enter  Banquo  and  Eleance  with  a  torch. 

Ban.  How  goes  the  night,  boy  ? 

Fie.  The  moon  is  down ;  I  have  not  heard  the  clock. 

Ban.  And  she  goes  down  at  twelve. 

Fie.  I  take’t,  ’tis  later,  sir. 

Ban.  Hold,  take  my  sword. — There’s  husbandry  in  heaven, 
Their  candles  are  all  out. — Take  thee  that  too. 

A  heavy  summons  lies  like  lead  upon  me, 

And  yet  I  would  not  sleep  :  Merciful  powers, 

Restrain  in  me  the  cursed  thoughts  that  nature 
Gives  way  to  in  repose  ! — Give  me  my  sword  ; — 

Enter  Macbeth  and  a  Servant  with  a  torch. 

Who’s  there  ? 

Mach.  A  friend. 

Ban.  What,  sir,  not  yet  at  rest?  The  king’s  a-bed : 

He  had  been  in  unusual  pleasure,  and 
Sent  forth  great  largess  to  your  offices : 

This  diamond  he  greets  your  wife  withal, 

By  the  name  of  most  kind  hostess ;  and  shut  up 
In  measureless  content. 

Macb.  Being  unprepared, 

Our  will  became  the  servant  to  defect; 

Which  else  should  free  have  wrought. 

Ban.  All’s  well. 

I  dreamt  last  night  of  the  three  weird  sisters  : 

To  you  they  have  showed  some  truth. 

Macb.  I  think  not  of  them : 

Yet,  when  we  can  entreat  an  hour  to  serve, 

We  would  spend  it  in  some  words  upon  that  business, 

If  you  would  grant  the  time. 

Ban.  At  your  kind’st  leisure. 

Macb.  If  you  shall  cleave  to  my  consent, — when  ’tis, 

It  shall  make  honor  for  you. 

Ban.  So  I  lose  none, 

In  seeking  to  augment  it,  but  still  keep 
My  bosom  franchised,  and  allegiance  clear, 

I  shall  be  counselled. 

Macb.  Good  repose,  the  while  ! 

Ban.  Thanks,  sir,  the  like  to  you!  ( Exit  Banqtjo  and 

Fleance 

Macb.  Go,  bid  thy  mistress  when  my  drink  is  ready, 
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She  strike  upon  the  hell.  Get  thee  to  bed.  ( Exit  Servant. 

Is  this  a  dagger  which  I  see  before  me, 

The  handle  toward  my  hand  ?  Come,  let  me  clutch  thee  : 

I  have  thee  not,  and  yet  I  see  thee  still. 

Art  thou  not,  fatal  vision,  sensible 
To  feeling,  as  to  sight?  Or  art  thou  but 
A  dagger  of  the  mind,  a  false  creation, 

Proceeding  from  the  heat-oppressed  brain  ? 

I  see  thee  yet,  in  form  as  palpable 
As  this  which  now  I  draw. 

Thou  marshaU’st  me  the  way  that  I  was  going, 

And  such  an  instrument  I  was  to  use. 

Mine  eyes  are  made  the  fools  o’  the  other  senses, 

Or  else  worth  all  the  rest.  I  see  thee  still ; 

And  on  thy  blade  and  dudgeon  gouts  of  blood, 

Which  was  not  so  before. — There’s  no  such  thing. 

It  is  the  bloody  business  which  informs 
Thus  to  my  eyes. — Now  o’er  the  one  half  world 
Nature  seems  dead,  aud  wicked  dreams  abuse 
The  curtained  sleep:  witchcraft  celebrates 
Pale  Hecate’s  offerings ;  and  withered  murther, 

Alarumed  by  his  sentinel,  the  wolf, 

Whose  howl’s  his  watch,  thus  with  his  stealthy  pace, 

With  Tarquin’s  ravishing  strides,  towards  his  design 

Moves  like  a  ghost. - Thou  sure  and  firm-set  earth, 

Hear  not  my  steps,  which  way  they  walk,  for  fear 
Thy  very  stones  prate  of  my  whereabout, 

And  take  the  present  horror  from  the  time, 

Which  now  suits  with  it. — Whiles  I  tread  he  lives : 

Words  to  the  heat  of  deeds  too  cold  breath  gives.  (A  bell  rings. 
I  go,  and  it  is  done;  the  bell  invites  me. 

Hear  it  not,  Duncan  ;  for  it  is  a  knell 

That  summons  thee  to  heaven,  or  to  hell.  (Exit. 

Scene  II. 

The  same.  Enter  Lady  Macbeth. 

Lady  M.  That  which  hath  made  them  drunk  hath  made  me 
bold : 

What  hath  quenched  them  hath  given  me  fire  : — 

Hark  !  Peace  !  It  was  the  owl  that  shrieked, 

The  fatal  bellman  which  gives  the  stern’st  good-night. 

He  is  about  it :  The  doors  are  open  ; 

And  the  surfeited  grooms  do  mock  their  charge  with  snores : 

I  have  drugged  their  possets, 

That  death  and  nature  do  contend  about  them, 

Whether  they  live,  or  die. 
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Macb.  (Within.')  Who’s  there  ?— what,  hoa  ! 

Lady  M.  Alack  !  I  am  afraid  they  have  awaked, 

And  ’tis  not  done  : — the  attempt,  and  not  the  deed, 

Confounds  us  : — Hark  ! — I  laid  their  daggers  ready, 

He  could  not  miss  them — Had  he  not  resembled 
My  father  as  he  slept  I  had  done’t — My  husband ! 

Enter  Macbeth. 

Mad.  I  have  done  the  deed  : — Didst  thou  not  hear  a  noise  ? 
Lady  M.  I  heard  the  owl  scream,  and  the  crickets  cry. 

Did  not  you  speak  ? 

Mad.  When  ? 

Lady  M.  Now. 

Mad.  As  I  descended  ? 

Lady  M.  Ay. 

Mad.  Hark ! — 

Who  lies  i’  the  second  chamber! 

Lady  M.  Donalbain. 

Macb.  This  is  a  sorry  sight.  ( Looking  on  his  hands. 

Lady  M.  A  foolish  thought,  to  say  a  sorry  sight. 

Mad.  There’s  one  did  laugh  in  his  sleep, 

And  one  cried,  “Murther !”  that  they  did  wake  each  other; 

I  stood  and  heard  them :  but  they  did  say  their  prayers, 

And  addressed  them  again  to  sleep. 

Lady  M.  There  are  two  lodged  together. 

Macb.  One  cried,  “  God  bless  us !”  and  “  Amen,”  the  other; 

As  they  had  seen  me,  with  these  hangman’s  hands. 

Listening  their  fear,  I  could  not  say,  amen, 

When  they  did  say,  God  bless  us. 

Lady  M.  Consider  it  not  so  deeply. 

Macb.  But  wherefore  could  not  I  pronounce,  amen  ? 

I  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  amen 
Stuck  in  my  throat. 

Lady  M.  These  deeds  must  not  be  thought 

After  these  ways ;  so,  it  will  make  us  mad. 

Mad.  Methought,  I  heard  a  voice  cry,  “  Sleep  no  more ! 
Macbeth  does  murther  sleep,”— the  innocent  sleep; 

Sleep,  that  knits  up  the  ravelled  sleave  of  care. 

The  death  of  each  day’s  life,  sore  labor’s  bath, 

Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature’s  second  course, 

Chief  nourisher  in  life’s  feast. 

Lady  M.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Macb.  Still  it  cried,  “Sleep  no  more  !”  to  all  the  house: 

“  Glamis  hath  murthered  sleep  :  and  therefore  Cawdor 
Shall  sleep  no  more,  Macbeth  shall  sleep  no  more !” 

Lady  M.  Who  was  it  that  thus  cried  ?  Why,  worthy  thane, 
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You  do  unbend  your  noble  strength,  to  think 
So  brainsickly  of  things: — Go,  get  some  water, 

And  wash  this  filthy  witness  from  your  hand. — 

Why  did  you  bring  these  daggers  from  the  place? 

They  must  lie  there;  Go,  carry  them;  and  smear 
The  sleepy  grooms  with  blood. 

Mach.  I’ll  go  no  more; 

I  am  afraid  to  think  what  I  have  done ; 

Look  on’t  again  I  dare  not. 

Lady  M.  Infirm  of  purpose  ! 

Give  me  the  daggers :  The  sleeping,  and  the  dead, 

Are  but  as  pictures :  ’tis  the  eye  of'  childhood 
That  fears  a  painted  devil.  If  he  do  bleed, 

I’ll  gild  the  faces  of  the  grooms  withal, 

For  it  must  seem  their  guilt.  (Exit.  Knocking  within. 

Mach.  Whence  is  that  knocking? 

How  is’t  with  me,  when  every  noise  appalls  me  ? 

What  hands  are  here?  Ha!  they  pluck  out  mine  eyes! 

Will  all  great  Neptune’s  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean  from  my  hand  ?  No;  this  my  hand  will  rather 
The  multitudinous  seas  incarnardine, 

Making  the  green,  one  red. 

Re-enter  Lady  Macbeth. 

Lady  M.  My  hands  are  of  your  color  ;  but  I  shame 
To  wear  a  heart  so  white.  (Knock.)  I  hear  a  knocking 
At  the  south  entry  : — retire  we  to  our  chamber : 

A  little  water  clears  us  of  this  deed  : 

How  easy  is  it  then  !  Your  constancy 

Hath  left  you  unattended. — (Knocking.)  Hark  !  more  knocking : 
Get  on  your  nightgown,  lest  occasion  call  us, 

And  show  us  to  be  watchers  : — Be  not  lost 
So  poorly  in  your  thoughts. 

Mach.  To  know  my  deed,  ’twere  best  not  know  myself. 

(Knock. 

Wake  Duncan  with  thy  knocking  ;  I  would  thou  could’st ! 

(Exeunt. 


SCENE  FROM  CATO. — Joseph  Addison. 

Julius  C^sab  approaching  Utica  to  subdue  it,  Cato,  the  Governor  of 
Utica,  assembles  the  Senators  for  consultation. 

The  Senate-House. — Sempkonius,  Lucius,  and  Senators  discovered. 

Sem.  Rome  still  survives  in  this  assembled  senate. 

Let  us  remember  we  are  Cato’s  friends, 

And  act  like  men  who  claim  that  glorious  title.  (  Trumpets. 
Luc.  Hark  !  he  comes. 
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Enter  Cato,  with  Portius  and  Marcus,  his  Sons. 

Cato.  Fathers,  we  once  again  are  met  in  council; 
Caesar’s  approach  has  summoned  us  together, 

And  Rome  attends  her  fate  from  our  resolves. 

How  shall  we  treat  this  bold,  aspiring  man  ? 

Success  still  follows  him,  and  backs  his  crimes; 

Pharsalia  gave  him  Rome,  Egypt  has  since 
Received  his  yoke,  and  the  whole  Nile  is  Caesar’s. 

Why  should  I  mention  Juba’s  overthrow, 

And  Scipio’s  death?  Numidia’s  burning  sands 
Still  smoke  with  blood.  ’Tis  time  we  should  decree 
What  course  to  take.  Our  foe  advances  on  us, 

And  envies  us  even  Libya’s  sultry  deserts. 

Fathers,  pronounce  your  thoughts  :  are  they  still  fixed 
To  hold  it  out,  and  fight  it  to  the  last  ? 

Or  are  your  hearts  subdued  at  length,  and  wrought, 

By  time  and  ill  success,  to  a  submission  ? 

Sempronius,  speak. 

Sem.  My  voice  is  still  for  war. 

Gods !  can  a  Roman  senate  long  debate 
Which  of  the  two  to  choose,  slavery  or  death? 

No !  let  us  rise  at  once,  gird  on  our  swords, 

And,  at  the  head  of  our  remaining  troops, 

Attack  the  foe,  break  through  the  thick  array 
Of  his  thronged  legions,  and  charge  home  upon  him. 
Perhaps,  some  arm,  more  lucky  than  the  rest, 

May  reach  his  heart,  and  free  the  world  from  bondage. 
Rise,  fathers,  rise  !  ’tis  Rome  demands  your  help ; 

Rise,  and  revenge  her  slaughtered  citizens, 

Or  share  their  fate. - To  battle  ! 

Great  Pompey’s  shade  complains  that  we  are  slow, 

And  Scipio’s  ghost  walks  unrevenged  amongst  us. 

Cato.  Let  not  a  torrent  of  impetuous  zeal 
Transport  thee  thus  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason ; 

True  fortitude  is  seen  in  great  exploits, 

That  justice  warrants,  and  that  wisdom  guides; 

All  else  is  towering  frenzy  and  distraction. 

Lucius,  we  next  would  know  what’s  your  opinion. 

Luc.  My  thoughts,  I  must  confess,  are  turned  on  peace. 
Already  have  we  shown  our  love  to  Rome; 

Now  let  us  show  submission  to  the  gods. 

We  took  up  arms,  not  to  revenge  ourselves, 

But  free  the  commonwealth ;  when  this  end  fails, 

Arms  have  no  further  use.  Our  country’s  cause, 

That  drew  our  swords,  now  wrests  them  from  our  hands, 
And  bids  us  not  delight  in  Roman  blood, 
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Unprofitably  shed.  What  men  could  do, 

Is  done  already  :  Heaven  and  earth  will  witness, 

If  Rome  must  fall,  that  we  are  innocent. 

Cato.  Let  us  appear  nor  rash  nor  diffident; 

Immoderate  valor  swells  into  a  fault ; 

And  fear,  admitted  into  public  councils, 

Betrays  like  treason.  Let  us  shun  them  both. 

Fathers,  I  cannot  see  that  our  affairs 

Are  grown  thus  desperate:  we  have  bulwarks  round  us; 

Within  our  walls  are  troops  inured  to  toil 
In  Afric’s  heat,  and  seasoned  to  the  sun  ; 

Numidia’s  spacious  kingdom  lies  behind  us, 

Ready  to  rise  at  its  young  prince’s  call. 

While  there  is  hope,  do  not  disturb  the  gods; 

But  wait  at  least  till  Caesar’s  near  approach 
Force  us  to  yield.  ’Twill  never  be  too  late 
To  sue  for  chains,  and  own  a  conqueror. 

Why  should  Rome  fall  a  moment  ere  her  time? 

No,  let  us  draw  her  term  of  freedom  out 
In  its  full  length,  and  spin  it  to  the  last, 

So  shall  we  gain  still  one’s  day’s  liberty : 

And  let  me  perish,  but,  in  Cato’s  judgment, 

A  day,  an  hour,  of  virtuous  liberty. 

Is  worth  a  whole  eternity  in  bondage. 

Enter  Junius. 

Mar.  Fathers,  e’en  now  a  herald  is  arrived 
From  Caesar’s  camp,  and  with  him  comes  old  Decius, 

The  Roman  knight :  he  carries  in  his  looks 
Impatience,  and  demands  to  speak  with  Cato. 

Cato.  By  your  permission,  fathers — bid  him  enter. 

Decius  was  once  my  friend,  but  other  prospects  {Exit  JUNIUS. 
Have  loosed  those  ties,  and  bound  him  fast  to  Caesar. 

His  message  may  determine  our  resolves. 

Enter  Decius. 

Dec.  Caesar  sends  health  to  Cato — 

Cato.  Could  he  send  it 

To  Cato’s  slaughtered  friends,  it  would  be  welcome. 

Are  not  your  orders  to  address  the  senate  ? 

Dec.  My  business  is  with  Cato ;  Caesar  sees 
The  straits  to  which  you’re  driven  ;  and,  as  he  knows 
Cato’s  high  worth,  is  anxious  for  your  life. 

Cato.  My  life  is  grafted  on  the  fate  of  Rome. 

Would  he  save  Cato,  bid  him  spare  his  country. 

Tell  your  dictator  this;  and  tell  him,  Cato 
Disdains  a  life  which  he  has  power  to  offer. 
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Dec.  Rome  and  her  senators  submit  to  Caesar; 

Her  generals  and  her  consuls  are  no  more, 

Who  checked  his  conquest,  and  denied  his  triumphs. 

Why  will  not  Cato  be  this  Caesar’s  friend  ? 

Cato.  These  very  reasons  thou  hast  urged  forbid  it. 

Dec.  Caesar  is  well  acquainted  with  your  virtues, 

And  therefore  sets  this  value  on  your  life. 

Let  him  but  know  the  price  of  Cato’s  friendship, 

And  name  your  terms. 

Cato.  Bid  him  disband  his  legions, 

Restore  the  commonwealth  to  liberty, 

Submit  his  actions  to  the  public  censure, 

And  stand  the  judgment  of  a  Roman  senate. 

Bid  him  do  this,  and  Cato  is  his  friend. 

Dec.  Cato,  the  world  talks  loudly  of  your  wisdom — 

Cato.  Nay,  more ;  though  Cato’s  voice  was  ne’er  employed 
To  clear  the  guilty,  and  to  varnish  crimes, 

Myself  will  mount  the  rostrum  in  his  favor, 

And  strive  to  gain  his  pardon  from  the  people. 

Dec.  A  style  like  this  becomes  a  conqueror. 

Cato.  Decius,  a  style  like  this  becomes  a  Roman. 

Dec.  What  is  a  Roman,  that  is  Caesar’s  foe  ? 

Cato.  Greater  than  Caesar  :  he’s  a  friend  to  virtue. 

Dec.  Consider,  Cato,  you’re  in  Utica, 

And  at  the  head  of  your  own  little  senate : 

You  don’t  now  thunder  in  the  capitol, 

With  all  the  mouths  of  Rome  to  second  you. 

Cato.  Let  him  consider  that,  who  drives  us  hither. 

’Tis  Caesar’s  sword  has  made  Rome’s  senate  little, 

And  thinned  its  ranks.  Alas  !  thy  dazzled  eye 
Beholds  this  man  in  a  false,  glaring  light, 

Which  conquest  and  success  have  thrown  upon  him; 

Didst  thou  but  view  him  right,  thou’dst  see  him  black 

With  murder,  treason,  sacrilege,  and  crimes 

That  strike  my  soul  with  horror  but  to  name  them. 

I  know  thou  lookest  on  me  as  a  wretch 
Beset  with  ills,  and  covered  with  misfortunes; 

But,  by  the  gods  I  swear,  millions  of  worlds 
Should  never  buy  me  to  be  like  that  Caesar. 

Dec.  Does  Cato  send  this  answer  back  to  Caesar, 

For  all  his  generous  cares  and  proffered  friendship  ? 

Cato.  His  cares  for  me  are  iusolent  and  vain  : 
Presumptuous  man  !  the  gods  take  care  of  Cato. 

Would  Caesar  show  the  greatness  of  his  soul, 

Bid  him  employ  his  care  for  these  my  friends, 

And  make  good  use  of  his  ill-gotten  power, 

By  sheltering  men  much  better  than  himself. 
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Dec.  Your  high  unconquered  heart  makes  you  forget 
You  are  a  man.  You  rush  on  your  destruction. 

But  I  have  done.  When  I  relate  hereafter 
The  tale  of  this  unhappy  embassy, 

All  Rome  will  be  in  tears.  (Exit,  attended. 

Sem.  Cato,  we  thank  thee. 

The  mighty  genius  of  immortal  Rome 
Speaks  in  thy  voice ;  thy  soul  breathes  liberty. 

Caesar  will  shrink  to  hear  the  words  thou  utter’st, 

And  shudder  in  the  midst  of  all  his  conquests. 

Luc.  The  senate  owns  its  gratitude  to  Cato, 

Who  with  so  great  a  soul  consults  its  safety, 

And  guards  our  lives,  while  he  neglects  his  own. 

Sem.  Sempronius  gives  no  thanks  on  this  account. 

Lucius  seems  fond  of  life ;  but  what  is  life  ? 

’Tis  not  to  stalk  about,  and  draw  fresh  air 
From  time  to  time,  or  gaze  upon  the  sun ; — 

’Tis  to  be  free.  When  liberty  is  gone, 

Life  grows  insipid,  and  has  lost  its  relish. 

Oh,  could  my  dying  hand  but  lodge  a  sword 
In  Caesar’s  bosom,  and  revenge  my  country, 

By  Heaven,  I  could  enjoy  the  pangs  of  death, 

And  smile  in  agony  ! 

Luc.  Others  perhaps 

May  serve  their  country  with  as  warm  a  zeal, 

Though  ’tis  not  kindled  into  so  much  rage. 

Sem.  This  sober  conduct  is  a  mighty  virtue 
In  lukewarm  patriots. 

Cato.  Come,  no  more,  Sempronius; 

All  here  are  friends  to  Rome  and  to  each  other. 

Let  us  not  weaken  still  the  weaker  side 
By  our  divisions. 

Sem .  Cato,  my  resentments 
Arc  sacrificed  to  Rome  :  I  stand  reproved. 

Cato.  Fathers,  ’tis  time  you  come  to  a  resolve. 

Luc.  Cato,  we  all  go  into  your  opinion  : 

Caesar’s  behavior  has  convinced  the  senate, 

We  ought  to  hold  it  out  till  terms  arrive. 

Sem.  We  ought  to  hold  it  out  till  death  ;  but,  Cato, 

My  private  voice  is  drowned  amidst  the  senate’s. 

Cato.  Then  let  us  rise,  my  friends,  and  strive  to  fill 
This  little  interval,  this  pause  of  life 
(While  yet  our  liberty  and  fates  are  doubtful), 

With  resolution,  friendship,  Roman  bravery, 

And  all  the  virtues  we  can  crowd  into  it; 

That  Heaven  may  say,  it  ought  to  be  prolonged. 

Fathers,  farewell . 


(Exeunt. 
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GUSTAVUS  VASA. — Henry  Brooke. 

Enter  Gcstavus  as  a  peasant;  Sivard  and  Dalecarlians  following 

Gust.  Ye  men  of  Sweden,  wherefore  are  ye  come  ? 

See  ye  not  yonder,  how  the  locusts  swarm, 

To  drink  the  fountains  of  your  honor  up, 

And  leave  your  hills  a  desert?  Wretched  men  ! 

Why  came  ye  forth  ?  Is  this  a  time  for  sport  ? 

Or  are  ye  met  with  song  and  jovial  feast, 

To  welcome  your  new  guests,  your  Danish  visitants? 

To  stretch  your  supple  necks  beneath  their  feet, 

And  fawning  lick  the  dust? — Gfo,  go,  my  countrymen, 

Each  to  your  several  mansions ;  trim  them  out; 

Cull  all  the  tedious  earnings  of  your  toil, 

To  purchase  bondage.  Bid  your  blooming  daughters, 

And  your  chaste  wives,  to  spread  their  beds  with  softness; 
Then  go  ye  forth,  and  with  your  proper  hands 
Conduct  your  masters  in  ;  conduct  the  sons 

Of  lust  and  violation - 0  Swedes!  Swedes! 

Heavens  !  are  ye  men,  and  will  ye  suffer  this  ? 

There  was  a  time,  my  friends,  a  glorious  time ! 

When,  had  a  single  man  of  your  forefathers 
Upon  the  frontier  met  a  host  in  arms, 

His  courage  scarce  had  turned;  himself  had  stood, 

Alone  had  stood,  the  bulwark  of  his  counti-y. 

Come,  come  ye  on,  then.  Here  I  take  my  stand ! 

Here  on  the  brink,  the  very  verge  of  liberty; 

Although  contention  rise  upon  the  clouds, 

Mix  heaven  with  earth,  and  roll  the  imin  onward, 

Here  will  I  fix,  and  bx’east  me  to  the  shock, 

Till  I  or  Denmark  fall. 

Shall  we  not  strike  for’t  ? 

Siv.  Death  !  Victory  or  death  ! 

All.  No  bonds  !  no  bonds  ! 

Am.  Spoke  like  yourselves.  Ye  men  of  Dalecarlia, 

Brave  men  and  bold  !  whom  every  future  age 
Shall  mark  for  wondrous  deeds,  achievements  won 
From  honor’s  dangerous  summit,  warriors  all ! 

Say,  might  ye  choose  a  chief — 

Speak,  name  the  man 

Who  then  should  meet  your  wish  ! 

Siv.  Forbear  the  theme. 

Why  wouldst  thou  seek  to  sink  us  with  the  weight 
Of  grievous  recollection  !  0  Grustavus  ! 

Could  the  dead  wake,  thou  wert  the  man. 
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Gust.  Didst  thou  know  Gustavus  ? 

Siv.  Know  him  !  U  Heaven  !  what  else,  who  else  was  worth 
The  knowledge  of  a  soldier  ?  That  great  day, 

When  Cbristiern,  in  his  third  attempt  on  Sweden, 

Had  summed  his  powers,  and  weighed  the  scale  of  fight; 

On  the  bold  brink,  the  very  push  of  conquest, 

Gustavus  rushed,  and  bore  the  battle  down ; 

In  his  full  sway  of  prowess,  like  Leviathan, 

That  scoops  his  foaming  progress  on  the  main, 

And  drives  the  shoals  along — forward  I  sprung, 

All  emulous,  and  laboring  to  attend  him ; 

Fear  fled  before,  behind  him  rout  grew  loud, 

And  distant  wonder  gazed.  At  length  he  turned, 

And,  having  eyed  me  with  a  wondrous  look 
Of  sweetness  mixed  with  glory — grace  inestimable  ! 

He  plucked  this  bracelet  from  his  conquering  arm, 

And  bound  it  here.  My  wrist  seemed  treble  nerved : 

My  heart  spoke  to  him,  and  I  did  such  deeds 
As  best  might  thank  him  — But  from  that  blessed  day 
I  never  saw  him  more — yet  still  to  this 
I  bow,  as  to  the  relics  of  my  saint : 

Each  morn  I  drop  a  tear  on  every  bead, 

Count  all  the  glories  of  Gustavus  o’er, 

And  think  I  still  behold  him. 

Gust.  Rightly  thought; 

For  so  thou  dost,  my  soldier. 

Behold  your  general, 

Gustavus  !  come  once  more  to  lead  you  on 
To  laurelled  victory,  to  fame,  to  freedom  ! 

Siv.  Strike  me,  ye  powers  ! — It  is  illusion  all ! 

It  cannot - It  is,  it  is  !  ( Falls  and  embraces  his  knees.) 

Gust.  Oh,  speechless  eloquence  ! 

Rise  to  my  arms,  my  friend  ! 

Siv.  Friend  !  say  you  friend? 

O,  my  heart’s  lord  !  my  conqueror !  my - 

Gust.  Approach,  my  fellow-soldiers,  your  Gustavus 
Claims  no  precedence  here. 

Haste,  brave  men  ! 

Collect  your  friends,  to  join  us  on  the  instant ! 

Summon  our  brethren  to  their  share  of  conquest, 

And  let  loud  echo  from  her  circling  hills 
Sound  freedom,  till  the  undulation  shake 

The  bounds  of  utmost  Sweden.  ( Exeunt  Darlecarlians,  shouting. 
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P.  27. — See  note  on  the  Kansas  troubles  (p.  656). 

P.  31. — Hannibal  having  crossed  the  Alps,  was  preparing  to  descend  into 
Italy,  when  he  met  Scipio  the  elder  (who  had  returned  with  a  part  of  his  army 
from  Gaul),  in  a  cavalry  engagement  on  the  Ticino.  It  was  the  great  Car¬ 
thaginian’s  first  battle  against  the  Romans  and  the  first  in  Italv,  and  feel¬ 
ing  therefore  the  importance  of  this  battle,  he  endeavored  to  inspire  his 
favorite  Numidian  cavalry  with  his  own  fierv  and  indomitable  valor.  The 
result  justified  his  efforts.  Scipio  was  defeated,  and  thus  commenced  that 
wonderful  campaign  which  has  always  excited  the  warmest  admiration  of 
military  students  of  all  countries  and  ages. 

P.  35. — In  November,  1832,  the  secessionists  of  South  Carolina  in  con¬ 
vention  adopted  an  ordinance  of  nullification,  by  which  they  ordained  that 
the  tariff  law  of  1828  “is  null  and  void,”  and  began  to  arm  her  citizens 
and  threatened  to  secede  from  the  Union.  President  Jackson  issued  his 
celebrated  proclamation,  December  11th,  1832,  in  which  he  announced  his 
resolution  to  crush  any  disunion  movement  by  military  force,  reinforced  the 
forts  in  that  district,  ordered  vessels  of  war  to  Charleston  harbor,  and  an¬ 
nounced  his  intention  of  arresting  Calhoun  and  all  the  nullifying  members 
of  Congress  and  trying  them  for  treason. 

P.  46. — Galgacus  was  a  celebrated  chieftain  of  the  ancient  Caledonians, 
who  resisted  the  Romans  with  consummate  skill  and  valor.  This  speech 
Tacitus  represents  as  being  delivered  to  his  troops  before  the  battle  fought 
near  the  Grampians,  A.  D.  84,  but  after  a  fierce  struggle,  Galgacus  was 
defeated  with  great  slaughter. 

P.  50.— This  famous  sermon  was  preached  to  a  company  of  volunteers, 
on  the  occasion  of  Napoleon’s  threatened  invasion  of  England  in  1803. 

P.  57. — “  This  and  the  following  extract  and  that  on  p.  143,  are  from 
the  De  Corona. 

After  the  death  of  Philip,  Ctesiphon  proposed  to  reward  Demosthenes 
for  the  services  he  had  rendered  to  his  country,  with  a  golden  crown  in  the 
theatre,  at  the  great  Dionysia  ;  whereupon  JEschines  came  forward  and  made 
his  celebrated  speech  against  Ctesiphon.  The  charges  were  three  :  the  first, 
that  Ctesiphon  had  proposed  a  bill  unlawfully  decreeing  a  crown  to  Demos¬ 
thenes  ;  the  second,  that  he  had  acted  illegally  in  proposing  that  Demosthe¬ 
nes  should  be  crowned  in  the  theatre;  the  third,  that  the  character  of 
Demosthenes  himself  was  such  as  to  render  him  unworthy  of  any  public 
honor.  This  trial  produced  from  Demosthenes  the  most  elaborate  and  elo¬ 
quent  of  all  his  speeches,  the  De  Corona;  he  gained  his  cause  triumphantly, 
and  iEschines,  not  having  a  fifth  part  of  the  votes,  was  banished  from 
Athens,  and  retired  to  Rhodes.  Here  he  opened  a  school  of  rhetoric  ;  and 
it  is  worthy  of  note  that  his  first  essay  before  his  scholars  in  rhetorical 
recitation,  was  the  recital  of  the  two  speeches  that  caused  his  condemnation. 
When  he  had  finished  reading  the  speech  of  Demosthenes,  and  the  greatest 
applause  was  given  to  it,  he  very  ingenuously  exclaimed,  ‘  If  you  praise 
it  thus  from  ray  reading  it,  what  would  you  have  said  had  you  heard  De¬ 
mosthenes  himself  deliver  it  ?’  ” — Cleveland.' s  Classical  Literature. 
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P.  61. — Near  the  close  of  December,  1829,  Mr.  Foot  introduced  his 
celebrated  resolutions  on  the  Public  Lands.  They  were  the  subject  of  occa¬ 
sional  and  desultory  debate  until  the  19th  of  January,  when  Gen.  Hayne, 
of  South  Carolina,  in  a  vehement  speech  accused  New  England  of  a  selfish 
opposition  to  the  interests  of  the  Western  States.  While  he  was  speaking 
Mr.  Webster  entered  the  Senate,  from  the  Supreme  Court,  where  he  had 
been  engaged  in  an  important  case,  and  he  would  have  replied  as  soon  as 
Gen.  Hayne  sat  down,  but  that  the  Senate  then  adjourned.  The  next  day 
he  delivered  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  brilliant  speeches  that  has  been 
heard  in  modern  times.  The  debate  was  continued  until  the  23d  of  January, 
on  both  sides  with  extraordinary  ability,  but  on  that  of  Mr.  Webster  with  a 
force  of  logic  and  splendor  of  eloquence  that  had  never  been  equalled  in 
the  Senate,  that  have  rarely  been  equalled  in  the  world.  In  this  famous 
controversy  the  doctrine  of  nullification  was  first  avowed  in  the  Congress, 
and  its  triumphant  overthrow  by  Mr.  Webster  won  for  him  more  honorable 
triumphs  than  ever  rewarded  the  victories  of  the  field.  With  its  praise  the 
nation  “rung  from  side  to  side.” — Griswold's  Prose  Writers  of  America. 

P.  76. — After  the  organization  of  Kansas  as  a  territory  in  1854,  it  became 
the  scene  of  a  civil  war  between  the  Free  State  men  who  wished  a  constitu¬ 
tion  adopted  prohibiting  African  slavery,  and  armed  bands  of  Missourians  and 
pro-slavery  settlers  who  were  determined  to  make  it  a  slave  State.  Organ¬ 
ized  and  armed  parties  of  emigrants  were  sent  from  both  the  free  and  slave 
States,  and  the  Kansas  question  entered  largely  into  the  Presidential  elec¬ 
tion  of  1856. 

P.  82. — Although  a  candidate  against  Lincoln  for  the  Presidency,  and 
a  determined  opponent  of  his  anti-slavery  policy,  few  men,  when  the 
Southern  States  attempted  to  secede  from  the  Union,  did  more  by  his  pri¬ 
vate  and  public  influence  to  strengthen  the  North,  and  nerve  it  for  the  fear¬ 
ful  struggle.  His  death  soon  after  was  a  great  public  loss. 

P.  91. — On  the  21st  of  January,  1833,  Mr.  Wilkins,  Chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate,  introduced  the  bill  further  to  provide 
for  the  collection  of  duties.  On  the  22d  of  the  same  month,  Mr.  Calhoun 
submitted  three  resolutions,  and  on  Saturday,  the  16th  of  February,  he 
spoke  in  opposition  to  the  bill,  and  in  support  of  his  resolutions.  He  was 
followed  by  Mr.  Webster. 

P.  96. — From  his  speech  in  Congress,  April  29th,  1796,  in  support  of  the 
Treaty  with  Great  Britain,  which  was  opposed  by  a  powerful  party,  although 
it  had  the  approval  of  President  Washington. 

Pp.  93—96. — See  note  to  page  6 1 . 

P.  98. — Corwin  was  an  active  Whig  politician,  and  a  strenuous  oppo¬ 
nent  of  the  Mexican  War. 

P.  126. — For  his  vote  in  favor  of  the  Boston  Post  bill  Col.  Bane’s  por¬ 
trait  was  removed  from  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston. 

P.  133. — This,  and  the  extracts  on  pages  135  and  140,  are  from  Victor 
Hugo’s  terrible  arraignment  of  Louis  Napoleon,  Napoleon  the  Little.  Louis 
Napoleon  after  taking  a  solemn  oath  to  defend  the  constitution,  deliberately 
trod  under  foot  the  Republic,  and  established  one  of  the  most  despotic  gov¬ 
ernments  ever  seen.  He  compelled  every  office-holder,  man  of  science  and 
influence,  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Empire,  muzzled  the  press, 
only  permitted  the  Assembly  to  discuss  certain  questions  under  restric¬ 
tions,  and  forbade  the  discussing  of  others  altogether.  Hugo’s  contrast  of  the 
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Assembly  of  the  Revolution,  where  all  was  tumult  and  excitement,  tierce 
contention  and  political  life ,  with  that  allowed  by  the  gracious  permission 
of  Napoleon  III.,  where  quiet,  polished  decorum,  “parliamentarism,” 
gag-law,  and  political  death  reigned  triumphant,  is  magnificent. 

P.  136. — See  note  to  page  203. 

p.  145. — “Philip,  King  of  Macedon,  began  in  B.  C.  358  his  encroach¬ 
ments  on  the  Athenian  possessions  in  the  northern  part  of  theiEgean,  with¬ 
out  meeting  with  any  active  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  parent  country  ;  and 
it  was  to  rouse  his  countrymen  against  the  crafty  invader  that  Demosthenes 
pronounced  his  Philippics,  a  series  of  the  most  splendid  and  spirited  ora¬ 
tions.  The  first  was  delivered  in  B.  C.  352.  Another  series,  equally  cele¬ 
brated  (the  Olynthiacs),  were  designed  to  prevail  upon  the  Athenians  to  aid 
the  inhabitants  of  Olvnthus,  a  maritime  town  near  the  isthmus  of  Palline, 
which  had  been  besieged  by  Philip,  and  which,  notwithstanding  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  the  orator,  was  taken  in  the  spring  of  B.  C.  347.  In  the  following 
year  Demosthenes,  along  with  nine  others,  went  on  an  embassy  to  Philip, 
and  succeeded  in  concluding  a  peace,  which  continued  till  B.  C.  339.  But 
he  did  not  the  less  attentively  watch  the  proceedings  of  Philip  ;  and  when 
hostilities  again  broke  out,  he  took  part  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Choe- 
ronea,  the  result  of  which  left  Philip  master  of  the  destinies  of  Greece.” — 
Hawks’  Biographical  Dictionary. 

P.  151. — “  Cato  appears  to  have  been  the  only  eminent  Roman  that  heartily 
seconded  Cicero  in  opposing  the  traitorous  designs  of  Catiline,  B.  C.  690.” 

Thomas’s  Biographical  Dictionary. 

P.  160. — President  Jackson,  believing  the  condition  of  the  United  States 
Bank  to  be  insecure,  ordered  Mr.  Duane,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to 
remove  the  public  deposits.  Mr.  Duane  refused,  and  Judge  Taney  was  ap¬ 
pointed  in  his  place,  the  deposits  removed,  and  Sub-Treasurers  appointed. 
The  United  States  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  26  to  20,  passed  a  vote  of  censure 
upon  President  Jackson,  March  28th,  1834,  for  his  conduct  in  this  matter, 
as  “  an  assumption  of  authority  and  power  not  conferred  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  laws,  but  in  derogation  of  both.”  Three  years  afterwards,  prin¬ 
cipally  through  the  exertions  of  Senator  Benton,  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of 
24  to  19,  ordered  the  resolution  of  censure  to  be  expunged  from  the  records 
of  the  Senate,  despite  the  able  speeches  of  Clay,  Webster,  and  Calhoun, 
who  strove  to  have  the  original  resolution  retained. 

P.  178. — Louis  II.  De  Bourbon,  Prince  de  Conde,  a  celebrated  French 
general,  was  born  in  Paris,  September  8th,  1621 .  He  made  his  first  campaign 
at  the  age  of  17.  In  May,  1643,  when  not  22  years  of  age,  he  gained  a 
great  victory  over  the  Spaniards  at  Rocroi,  and  two  years  later  defeated  the 
Germans  at  Nordlingen.  In  1648,  he  gained  another  victory  over  the 
Spaniards  at  Lens.  During  the  civil  wars  of  the  Fronde  he  at  first  com¬ 
manded  the  royalists,  but  having  been  arrested  by  the  Queen  he  raised  an 
army  and  attacked  the  royalists  under  Turenne  at  Paris  in  1652.  Having 
been  sentenced  to  death,  in  the  following  year  he  entered  the  service 
of  Spain  and  fought  several  battles  in  Flanders  against  his  countrymen, 
but  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  between  the  two  countries  procured  an  am¬ 
nesty  for  his  offences,  and  was  again  received  into  royal  favor.  In  1674  he 
defeated  William  of  Orange  at  Seneffe,  and  soon  after  retired  from  service. 
“  He  was  a  born  general,”  says  Voltaire,  “  the  art  of  war  seemed  in  him  a 
natural  instinct.”  He  is  always  mentioned  as  the  great  Conde. 
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P.  179. — David  C.  Broderick,  U.  S.  Senator  from  California,  a  lead¬ 
ing  Democratic  politician,  but  separated  from  his  party  on  the  slavery  ques¬ 
tion,  opposed  the  admission  of  Kansas  as  a  slave  State  under  the  Lecomp- 
ton  Constitution.  He  was  challenged  and  killed  in  a  duel,  near  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  in  September,  1859,  by  Judge  David  S.  Terrv,  a  pro-slavery  partisan, 
in  revenge  for  the  speeches  which  Broderick  had  made  against  Senator  G.win 
and  others  of  that  party.  His  evident  reluctance  to  fight  the  duel,  and  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  his  death,  caused  a  great  deal  of  feeling,  and  his 
funeral  was  an  ovation  to  the  principles  he  had  upheld.  In  the  presence 
of  the  immense  multitude,  and  with  the  dead  body  of  his  friend  lying  before 
him,  Baker  delivered  the  oration  from  which  this  extract  is  taken. 

P.  186. — “  In  the  debates  on  the  repeal  of  the  statute  of  6th  George  I., 
which  limited  the  independence  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  Flood  took  a  large 
and  prominent  share  in  opposition  to  Grattan,  who  advocated  a  simple  repeal, 
while  Flood  insisted  on  a  declaration  expressly  renouncing  the  right  of  the 
English  Parliament  to  bind  the  Irish.  The  contest  was  maintained  with 
great  ability  on  both  sides,  and  Flood,  though  foiled  at  first,  ultimately  car¬ 
ried  his  point  ;  but  the  struggle  embittered  the  minds  of  these  two  eminent 
men  against  each  other,  and  a  scene  in  the  House  in  1783  put  an  end  to  their 
acquaintance.  Flood  had  made  some  severe  comments  on  the  government, 
to  which  Grattan  answered  in  a  spirit  of  personal  sarcasm  against  his  oppo¬ 
nent.  To  this  Flood  replied  with  an  acrimony  beyond  what  the  provoca¬ 
tion  justified,  and  with  a  power  and  oratorical  brilliancy  that  has  rarely 
been  surpassed.  Once  more  Grattan  arose.  His  ‘reply,’  says  Wills, 
‘  remains  yet  unparalleled  among  the  reports  of  parliamentary  encounter 
for  its  condensed  severity.’  Flood  was  much  disconcerted,  and  stammered 
out  a  few  incoherent  words.” — Imperial  Dictionary  of  Biography. 

P.  189. — Hamilton  was  killed  in  a  duel  by  Aaron  Burr,  at  Weehawken, 
near  the  city  of  New  York,  June  11th,  1804.  “There  has  been,”  says 
Griswold,  in  his  Prose  Writers  of  America,  “but  one  other  instance  of 
such  profound  and  universal  mourning  in  the  United  States.  Whatever 
differences  of  opinion  may  have  divided  from  him  some  of  his  countrymen, 
there  was  no  one  to  question  that  he  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  abilities, 
virtue,  and  independence.  His  assassin,  then  in  the  second  office  of  the 
Republic,  and  the  favorite  of  a  powerful  party,  became  a  fugitive  and  a 
vagabond.”  (See  also  p.  189.) 

P.  203. — Warren  Hastings,  Governor-General  of  India,  upon  his  return  to 
England,  was  impeached  and  tried  for  his  high-handed  conduct  and  infamous 
treatment  of  the  natives  of  India.  The  invasion  of  Hyder  Ali  was  a  natu¬ 
ral  consequence  of  this  policy.  The  trial  began  February  12th,  1788,  the 
managers  of  the  impeachment  being  Burke,  Fox,  Sheridan,  Windham,  and 
Mr.  Charles  (afterwards  Earl  Grey),  an  unequalled  array  of  orators.  It 
lasted  over  seven  years,  and  resulted  in  Hastings’  acquittal. 

P.  208. — Peter  Finnerty  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  Irish  Rebellion  of 
1798. 

P.  213. — Jean  Gabriel  Peltier,  a  French  refugee,  published  in  London  a 
newspaper  called  L’Ainbigu,  in  which  he  fiercely  assailed  Napoleon,  the 
First  Consul.  During  the  short  peace  between  England  and  France  which 
followed  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  Napoleon  complained  of  the  newspaper  at¬ 
tacks  of  Peltier,  among  other  grievances,  and  the  Attorney-General  of 
England  prosecuted  him  for  libel  February  21st,  1803.  He  was  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  pay  a  small  fine,  but  war  again  broke  out  between  the 
two  countries  before  the  sentence  was  carried  out. 
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P.  215. — William  Smith  O’Brien,  an  Irish  agitator,  “was  tried  in  May, 
1848,  together  with  Thomas  Francis  Meagher,  on  a  charge  of  sedition,  hut 
escaped  conviction.  His  intemperate  zeal  soon  hurried  him  into  more  overt 
acts  of  treason,  and  in  July,  1848,  he  attempted  a  rising  among  the  pea¬ 
santry  of  Ballingarry,  which  was  promptly  suppressed  by  the  police.  He 
took  refuge  in  Tipperary,  and  on  August  5th  was  arrested  near  Thurles  and 
conveyed  to  Dublin.  He  was  brought  to  trial  at  Clonmel  in  October,  on  a 
charge  of  high  treason,  convicted  and  sentenced  to  death  ;  but  the  sentence 
was  commuted  to  transportation  for  life.  In  July,  1849,  he  embarked  for 
Van  Dieman’s  Land,  where  he  remained  until  1856,  when  the  pardon  ac¬ 
corded  to  the  Irish  agitators  of  1848  enabled  him  to  return  home.  In  1859 
he  paid  a  visit  to  the  United  States.” — Appleton's  Encyclopedia. 

P.  217. — In  1794  the  English  government,  actuated  doubtless  by  a  fool¬ 
ish  and  causeless  dtead  of  the  influence  of  the  French  revolution  upon  the 
public  mind,  arrested  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  upon  a  charge  of  politi¬ 
cal  conspiracy  and  high  treason,  Thomas  Hardy,  Horne  Tooke  and  several 
others,  members  of  secret  societies  whose  proceedings  and  printed  addresses 
were  of  an  inflammatory  character.  “  Never  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  any 
free  state,”  says  the  editor  of  Erskine’s  Speeches,  “  were  more  frantic 
efforts  attempted  on  behalf  of  government  to  secure  a  conviction  than  in 
these  memorable  ‘  State  Trials.’  Secret  committees  were  appointed  in  both 
houses  of  Parliament,  upon  whose  reports  the  habeas  corpus  act  was  sus¬ 
pended  to  facilitate  the  prosecutions.  The  preamble  to  the  bill  suspending 
the  writ  recited  that  ‘  whereas  a  treacherous  and  detestable  conspiracy  has 
been  formed  for  subverting  the  existing  laws  and  constitution,  and  for  intro¬ 
ducing  the  system  of  anarchy  and  confusion  which  has  so  lately  prevailed 
in  France,’  &c.  In  addition  to  thus  declaring  by  act  of  Parliament  that 
the  treacherous  conspiracy,  which  should  have  been  left  to  the  finding  of  a 
jury,  already  existed,  a  large  mass  of  testimony  was  collected  by  the  com¬ 
mittees  just  before  the  trial  of  Hardy,  the  printed  reports  of  which  had 
been  circulated,  from  which  most  of  the  evidence  used  by  the  crown  upon 
the  trial  was  drawn.  Authority  was  also  given  for  the  detention,  without 
bail,  of  persons  then  in  custody  or  who  should  thereafter  be  committed  on 
mere  suspicion  of  being  engaged  in  the  supposed  conspiracy.  These  legis¬ 
lative  preparations  to  secure  a  judicial  conviction  having  been  completed, 
the  grand  jury  for  the  county  of  Middlesex  found  an  indictment  for  high 
treason  against  twelve  members  of  the  reform  societies,  charging  them  with 
having  conspired  to  call  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  revolu¬ 
tion.”  The  trial  began  October  29th,  and  the  popular  excitement  was  in¬ 
tense  The  whole  force  of  the  bar  was  arraigned  against  the  prisoner  and 
his  intrepid  counsel,  but  the  wonderful  eloquence  of  Erskine  carried  the  jury 
by  storm,  and  Hardy  and  his  compatriots  were  acquitted.  This  result  was 
a  death-blow  to  the  doctrine  of  constructive  treason. 

P.  220. — After  the  death  of  Ctesar.  Cicero,  trusting  in  the  friendship  of 
Augustus,  who  was  then  opposing  Mark  Antony,  delivered  fourteen  speeches 
against  him,  but  instead  of  compassing  Antony’s  ruin  he  caused  his  own, 
for  Augustus,  actuated  by  political  expediency,  formed  an  alliance  with  An¬ 
tony  and  Lepidus,  and  the  new  triumvirate  made  out  a  list  of  proscribed 
persons,  among  whom  was  Cicero — Antony,  who  had  never  forgiven  him 
for  his  Philippics,  making  a  special  bargain  that  he  should  be  included. 

P.  235. — “  About  400  B.  C.,  an  orator  named  Lycon,  with  Melitus,  a 
poet,  and  Anytus,  an  influential  demagogue,  brought  an  accusation  against 
Socrates  that  he  disbelieved  the  gods  of  his  country  and  sought  to  introduce 
new  deities,  and  that,  moreover,  he  was  guilty  of  corrupting  the  Athenian 
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youth.  The  judges  declared  him  guilty,  leaving  the  punishment  as  yet  un¬ 
determined.  When  called  upon  to  offer  what  he  could  in  mitigation  of  the 
sentence,  he  would  make  no  concession.  Conscious  of  innocence,  he  would 
not  confess  himself  guilty.  His  calm,  dignified  and  almost  haughty  man¬ 
ner  appears  to  have  irritated  and  incensed  the  judges,  who  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  most  humble  and  even  abject  behavior  from  those  whom  they 
had  condemned.  *  *  *  He  was  sentenced  to  death  by  a  majority  far  greater 
than  that  by  which  he  had  been  pronounced  guilty,  *  *  *  and  when  the 
order  was  sent  for  his  execution,  drank  the  fatal  hemlock  with  the  utmost 
composure,  as  one  who  was  setting  out  on  a  happy  journey  might  drink  to 
the  health  of  his  friends  he  left  behind.  *  *  *  Socrates  has  been  regarded 
by  almost  universal  consent  as  the  most  perfect  example  of  a  wise  and  vir¬ 
tuous  man  that  Pagan  antiquity  presents  to  us.” — Thomas's  Biographical 
Dictionary. 

P.  272. — From  the  immortal  Pickwick  papers.  Mrs.  Bardell  having 
brought  an  action  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage  against  Mr.  Pickwick, 
Serjeant  Buzfuz  opens  the  case  for  Mrs.  Bardell  in  the  speech  which,  as 
a  burlesque  on  a  manner  of  speaking  alas  too  common  among  lawyers,  has 
never  been  surpassed. 

P.  288. —  See  note  to  page  203. 

P.  292. — On  September  27th,  1854,  a  fearful  collision  occurred  off  Cape 
Race  between  the  English  mail-steamer  Arctic,  having  on  board  233  passen¬ 
gers  and  a  crew  numbering  135,  and  the  French  steamer  Vesta,  carrying  147 
passengers.  The  latter  was  so  badly  injured  that  many  of  those  on  board 
took  to  the  boats  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the  former  vessel,  but  were 
swamped  by  the  waves  and  all  perished.  By  great  skill  the  captain  of  the 
Vesta  contrived  to  keep  the  shattered  vessel  afloat,  and  reached  St.  Johns  in 
safety.  The  Arctic,  however,  foundered,  and  all  on  board  perished  except¬ 
ing  31  of  the  crew  and  14  passengers,  who,  in  two  boats,  managed  to  reach 
the  Newfoundland  coast. 

P.  314. — Spartacus,  by  birth  a  Thracian,  was  a  noted  gladiator  at  Rome. 
He  escaped  from  that  city,  and  by  means  of  his  followers,  several  times 
defeated  the  Romans  ;  and  in  the  battle  in  which  he  was  overwhelmed  he 
was  traced  by  the  heaps  of  those  slain  by  his  own  hand. 

P.  316. — Marcus  Atilius  Regulus,  a  Roman  Consul,  having  been  defeated 
in  battle  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Carthaginians,  was  released  on  parole  and 
sent  as  ambassador  to  Rome,  in  company  with  the  Punic  envoys.  Upon  his 
arrival,  he  earnestly  dissuaded  the  Roman  Senate  from  making  peace  on  the 
terms  offered,  knowing  the  weakness  of  the  Carthaginians.  The  treaty 
was  accordingly  rejected,  and  resisting  all  persuasions  to  break  his  parole, 
he  returned  to  Carthage,  and  was  put  to  death  by  the  indignant  Carthagi¬ 
nians. 

P.  323. — From  the  “  Tale  of  Two  Cities.”  Charles  Evremond  Darnay,  by 
birth  a  Frenchman  though  living  in  England,  having  gone  to  Paris  during 
the  terrible  days  of  the  French  Revolution,  is  arrested,  tried  and  condemned 
to  death  by  the  Tribunal,  on  the  ground  of  being  an  aristocrat  and  an  enemy 
of  the  Republic,  principally  through  the  exertions  of  Citizen  Defarge  and 
his  wife.  Sidney  Carton,  an  English  advocate,  a  man  of  brilliant  talents 
and  capable  of  the  most  generous  emotions,  but  of  very  intemperate  habits, 
who  had  been  Darnay’s  competitor  for  the  hand  of  his  wife,  resolves  to 
die  in  his  place.  The  resemblance  between  the  two  being  very  striking,  Car¬ 
ton,  through  the  influence  of  the  turnkey,  introduces  himself  into  the  Con- 
ciergerie  prison,  causes  Darnay  to  become  insensible,  and  exchanges  clothes 
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with  him.  Darnay,  still  insensible,  is  carried  out  in  a  carriage  and  through 
means  of  passports  obtained  in  Carton’s  name  reaches  England  with  his 
family  in  safety,  while  Carton  perishes  on  the  scaffold  in  the  place  of  the 
husband  of  his  early  and  only  love. 

P.  341. — ‘  Robin  Gray,’  so  called  from  its  being  the  name  of  the  old 
herd  at  Balcarras,  was  born  soon  after  the  close  of  the  year  1771.  My  sis¬ 
ter  Margaret  had  married,  and  accompanied  her  husband  to  London.  I 
was  melancholy,  and  endeavored  to  amuse  myself  by  attempting  a  few  poet¬ 
ical  trifles.  There  was  an  ancient  Scotch  melody,  of  which  I  was  passion¬ 
ately  fond  ;  ,  who  lived  before  your  day,  used  to  sing  it  to  us  at 

Balcarras.  She  did  not  object  to  its  having  improper  words,  though  I  did. 
I  longed  to  sing  old  Sophy’s  to  different  words,  and  give  to  its  plaintive 
tones  some  little  history  of  virtuous  distress  in  humble  life,  such  as  might 
suit  it.  While  attempting  to  effect  this  in  my  closet,  I  called  to  my  little 
sister,  now  Lady  Hardwicke,  who  was  the  only  person  near  me  : — ‘I  have 
been  writing  a  ballad,  my  dear;  I  am  oppressing  mv  heroine  with  many 
misfortunes.  I  have  already  sent  her  Jamie  to  sea — and  broken  her  father’s 
arm — and  made  her  mother  fall  sick — and  given  her  Auld  Robin  Gray  for 
her  lover  ;  but  I  wish  to  load  her  with  a  fifth  sorrow  within  the  four  lines, 
poor  thing  1  Help  me  to  one.’  !  Steal  the  cow,  sister  Anne,’  said  the  little 
Elizabeth.  The  cow  was  immediately  lifted  by  me,  and  the  song  completed. 
At  our  fireside,  and  amongst  our  neighbors,  ‘  Auld  Robin  Gray’  was  always 
called  for.  I  was  pleased  in  secret  with  the  approbation  it  met  with;  but 
such  was  my  dread  of  being  suspected  of  writing  anything,  perceiving  the 
shyness  it  created  in  those  who  could  write  nothing,  that  I  carefully  kept  my 
own  secret.  Meanwhile,  little  as  this  matter  seems  to  have  been  worthy 
of  a  dispute,  it  afterwards  became  a  party  question  between  the  sixteenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries.  ;  Robin  Gray’  was  either  a  very  ancient  ballad, 
composed  perhaps  by  David  Rizzio,  and  a  great  curiosity,  or  a  very  modern 
matter,  and  no  curiosity  at  all.  I  was  persecuted  to  avow  whether  I  had 
written  it  or  not — where  I  had  got  it.  Old  Sophy  kept  my  counsel,  and  I 
kept  my  own,  in  spite  of  the  gratification  of  seeing  a  reward  of  twenty 
guineas  offered  in  the  newspapers  to  the  person  who  should  ascertain  the 
point  past  a  doubt,  and  the  still  more  flattering  circumstance  of  a  visit  from 
Mr.  Jerningham,  Secretary  to  the  Antiquarian  Society,  who  endeavored  to 
entrap  the  truth  from  me  in  a  manner  I  took  amiss.  Had  he  asked  me  the 
question  obligingly,  I  should  have  told  him  the  fact  distinctly  and  confiden¬ 
tially.  The  annoyance,  however,  of  this  important  ambassador  from  the 
antiquaries  was  amply  repaid  to  me  by  the  noble  exhibition  of  the  1  Ballad 
of  Auld  Robin  Gray’s  Courtship,’  as  performed  by  dancing  dogs  under  my 
window.  It  proved  its  popularity  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and  gave 
me  pleasure  while  I  hugged  myself  in  my  obscurity.” — Letter  from  Lady 
Anne  Barnard  to  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

P.  348. — “  An  old  writer  mentions  a  curious  tradition  which  may  be  worth 
quoting.  ‘  By  east  the  Isle  of  May,’  says  he,  ‘  twelve  miles  from  all  land 
in  the  German  seas,  lyes  a  great  hidden  rock,  called  Iuchcape,  very  danger¬ 
ous  for  navigators,  because  it  is  overflowed  everie  tide.  It  is  reported,  in 
old  times,  upon  the  saide  rock  there  was  a  bell,  fixed  upon  a  tree  or  timber, 
which  rang  continually,  being  moved  by  the  sea,  giving  notice  to  the  saylers 
of  the  danger.  This  bell  or  clocke  was  put  there  and  maintained  by  the 
Abbot  of  Aberbrothok,  and  being  taken  down  by  a  sea  pirate,  a  yeare  there¬ 
after  he  perished  upon  the  same  rocke,  with  ship  and  goodes,  in  the  righteous 
judgment  of  God.’  ” — Stoddart’s  Remarks  on  Scotland,  quoted  in  Southey’s 
Poetical  Works. 
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P.  350. — Paul  Revere  was  one  of  the  four  engravers  in  America  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  and  one  of  the  most  active  participants  in  the  po¬ 
litical  movements  immediately  preceding  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  He 
was  prominent  in  the  destruction  of  the  tea  in  Boston  harbor,  and  was  sent 
to  Philadelphia  and  New  York  to  convey  the  news  of  that  event,  and  again 
visited  those  cities  to  enlist  their  sympathy  and  co-operation,  when  the  decree 
for  closing  the  port  of  Boston  was  passed.  On  the  night  of  April  18th, 
1775,  Dr.  Joseph  Warren  sent  him  and  William  Dawes  to  Lexington  and 
Concord  to  give  notice  of  Gen.  Gage’s  intended  expedition  to  destroy  the 
provincial  military  stores  and  cannon  at  Concord.  Dawes  went  by  way  of 
Roxborough  to  Lexington,  while  Revere  went  through  Charlestown.  Five 
minutes  after  the  latter  had  crossed  the  Charles  river  orders  were  sent  from 
the  British  headquarters  to  arrest  him,  but  eluding  the  British  sentinels,  he 
rowed  across  the  Charles  river  five  minutes  before  the  order  was  received, 
and  galloped  through  the  country  to  Lexington,  arousing  the  inhabitants  as 
he  went  along.  The  two  messengers  passed  through  Lexington  a  little  after 
midnight,  and  aroused  Hancock  and  Adams,  who  were  lodging  at  the  house 
of  the  Rev.  Jonas  Clark,  and  then  hurried  on  to  Concord.  They  were 
afterwards  taken  prisoners,  and  brought  as  far  as  Lexington,  but  were 
released  in  the  confusion  of  the  battle. 

P.  353. — In  May,  1845,  Sir  John  Franklin  sailed  from  England  with  the 
two  ships  Erebus  and  Terror,  to  discover  a  northwest  passage  through  the 
Arctic  seas.  Not  returning,  several  expeditions  were  sent  out  in  search, 
among  which  was  the  celebrated  one  headed  by  the  late  Dr.  E.  K.  Kane, 
Lady  Franklin,  especially,  being  indefatigable  in  her  endeavors  to  ascertain 
their  fate,  but  without  any  success  until  1854,  when  Dr.  Rne  found  some 
relics,  and  in  1859  Captain  MeClintock  discovered  on  the  shore  of  King 
William’s  Land  a  record  deposited  in  a  cairn  by  the  survivors  of  Frank¬ 
lin’s  company.  This  document  was  dated  April  25,  1848,  and  stated  that 
Sir  John  died  June  i  1th,  1847,  that  the  Erebus  and  Terror  were  aban¬ 
doned  April  22,  1848,  when  the  survivors,  105  in  number,  started  for  the 
Great  Fish  River.  Many  relics  were  also  found  of  this  party  who  perished 
on  their  journey,  probably  soon  after  leaving  the  vessels.  It  appears  also 
that  Sir  John  really  did  discover  the  long  sought  for  northwest  passage,  but 
the  knowledge  of  its  whereabouts  perished  with  him,  although  subsequent 
expeditions  have  been  sent  out  to  find  it.  (See  also  p.  355.) 

P.  366. — At  the  terrible  fight  of  Buena  Vista,  Mexican  women  were  seen 
hovering  near  the  field  of  death,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  aid  and  succor  to 
the  wounded.  One  poor  woman  was  found  surrounded  by  the  maimed  and 
suffering  of  both  armies,  ministering  to  the  wants  of  Americans  as  well 
as  Mexicans  with  impartial  tenderness. 

P.  375. — Hector,  the  eldest  son  of  Priam,  the  noblest  of  the  Trojan 
chiefs,  after  baffling  the  Greeks  for  ten  years,  was  slain  by  Achilles,  who 
lashed  him  to  his  chariot  and  dragged  his  dead  body  three  times  in  triumph 
round  the  walls  of  Troy.  The  parting  with  his  faithful  wife  Andromache 
at  the  Scaean  gate  before  he  goes  to  his  fatal  combat  with  Achilles,  is  uni¬ 
versally  considered  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  affecting  episodes  in  the 
Iliad,  and  in  fact  of  all  fiction. 

P.  381. — Don  Henry  of  Trastamara,  animated  by  strong  thirst  of  ven¬ 
geance  for  the  insults  and  outrages  which  he  and  his  friends  had  received  at 
the  hands  of  his  natural  brother,  Pedro  the  Cruel,  one  of  the  most  infamous 
and  cruel  kings  that  ever  reigned  over  a  proud  people,  took  up  arms  against 
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him  and  drove  Pedro  out  of  the  kingdom.  Aided  by  the  celebrated  Black 
Prince,  Pedro  returned  and  defeated  Henry  in  the  battle  of  Najara.  Henry 
escaped  to  France,  and  Pedro  was  once  more  established  in  his  kingdom. 
Two  years  later,  the  Black  Prince  having  left  Spain,  Henry  returned  with 
a  small  but  well  disciplined  army,  most  of  whom  were  French,  commanded 
by  the  famous  Bertram  Du  Guesclin,  and  totally  defeated  Pedro,  who  fled  to 
the  neighboring  castle  of  Montiel.  The  castle  being  surrounded,  the  King 
attempted  to  escape  by  night  with  twelve  companions,  but  was  captured  by 
a  body  of  French  cavalry.  An  hour  afterwards  Henry,  hearing  of  his  cap¬ 
ture,  came  to  his  tent,  and  angry  recriminations  passed  between  them. 
Lockhart,  in  his  Spanish  Ballads,  says  :  “  The  rival  brethren  instantly  grap¬ 
pled  like  lions,  the  French  knights  and  Du  Guesclin  himself  looking  on. 
Henry  drew  his  poniard,  and  wounded  Pedro  in  the  face,  but  his  body  was 
defended  by  a  coat  of  mail ;  a  violent  struggle  ensued  ;  Henry  fell  across  a 
bench,  and  his  brother,  being  uppermost,  had  well-nigh  mastered  him, 
when  one  of  Henry’s  followers,  seizing  Don-Pedro  by  the  leg,  turned  him 
over,  and  his  master,  thus  at  length  gaining  the  upper  hand,  instantly 
stabbed  the  King  to  the  heart.”  Froissart  calls  this  man  the  Viscount  de 
Roquebetyn,  and  others  the  Bastard  of  Anisse.  Menard,  in  his  history  of 
Du  Guesclin,  says,  that  while  all  around  gazed  like  statues  on  the  furious 
struggle  of  the  brothers,  Du  Guesclin  exclaimed  to  this  attendant  of  Henry  : 
“  What  1  will  you  stand  by  and  see  your  master  placed  at  such  a  pass  by  a 
false  renegade  ?  Make  forward  and  aid  him,  for  well  you  may.” 

P.  386. — Eugene  Aram,  the  son  of  a  poor  gardener,  but  who  by  the  most 
indefatigable  industry  and  unswerving  perseverance  in  the  face  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  had  won  for  himself  the  reputation  of  extensive  scholarship,  was 
a  schoolmaster  in  Knaresborough.  In  1745  he  was  implicated  in  a  robbery 
committed  by  Daniel  Clark,  a  shoemaker  of  that  place,  but  was  acquitted  for 
want  of  evidence.  Nevertheless  he  left  Knaresborough  and  went  to  London, 
while  at  the  same  time  Clark  mysteriously  disappeared.  Nothing  was  known 
of  the  matter  until  Feb.  1759,  nearly  fourteen  years  afterwards,  when  a  skele¬ 
ton  was  dug  up  near  Knaresborough  which  was  suspected  to  be  that  of  the 
shoemaker.  At  the  time  of  this  discovery  Aram  was  an  usher  at  an  academy 
in  Lvnn,  pursuing  his  favorite  studies  of  heraldry,  botany,  the  Chaldee,  Ara¬ 
bic,  Welsh  and  Irish  languages,  and  was  just  engaged  in  compiling  a  com¬ 
parative  lexicon  of  the  English,  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew  and  Celtic  languages, 
whon  he  was  suddenly  arrested  on  the  charge  of  murder.  At  the  trial  he 
conducted  his  own  defence  with  wonderful  ability  and  ingenuity,  but  the 
evidence  of  his  crime  was  overwhelming,  and  he  was  found  guilty.  After 
his  condemnation  he  confessed  his  guilt,  and  attempted  to  commit  suicide, 
but  was  discovered  before  he  had  bled  to  death,  and  expiated  his  crime  on 
the  gallows. 

P.  392. —  See  note  to  page  409. 

P.  393. — In  a  battle  with  the  Moors,  Diego  Perez  de  Vargas,  a  Spanish 
knight,  having  broken  his  sword,  pulled  up  by  the  roots  a  wild  olive  which 
happened  to  be  growing  near,  or  at  least  tore  down  a  massive  branch,  and 
did  such  execution  with  it  that  day  that  he  won  for  himself  the  surname  of 
The  Pounder,  or  Bruiser. 

P.  396. — During  the  last  Chinese  war  the  following  passage  occurred  in  a 
letter  of  the  correspondent  of  The  London  Times  :  “  Some  Seiks,  and  a  pri¬ 
vate  of  the  Buffs,  having  remained  behind  with  the  grog-carts,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Chinese.  On  the  next  morning,  they  were  brought  before 
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the  authorities  and  commanded  to  perform  the  kotou.  The  Seiks  obeyed  ; 
but  Moyse,  the  English  soldier,  declaring  that  he  would  not  prostrate  him¬ 
self  before  any  Chinaman  alive,  was  immediately  knocked  upon  the  head, 
and  his  body  thrown  on  a  dunghill.” 

P.  402. — “  After  a  noble  defence,  Harmozan,  the  prince  or  satrap  of  Ahwaz 
and  Susa,  was  compelled  to  surrender  his  person  and  his  state  to  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  Caliph  ;  and  their  interview  exhibits  a  portrait  of  the  Arabian 
manners.  In  the  presence,  and  by  the  command,  of  Omar,  the  gay  barbarian 
was  despoiled  of  his  silken  robes  embroidered  with  gold,  and  of  his  tiara 
bedecked  with  rubies  and  emeralds.  “  Are  you  now  sensible,”  said  the 
conqueror  to  his  naked  captive,  “  are  you  now  sensible  of  the  judgment  of 
God,  and  of  the  different  rewards  of  infidelity  and  obedience  ?”  “  Alas  !” 

replied  Harmozan,  “  I  feel  them  too  deeply.  In  the  days  of  our  common 
ignorance  we  fought  with  the  weapons  of  the  flesh,  and  my  nation  was  supe¬ 
rior.  God  was  then  neuter  :  since  he  has  espoused  your  quarrel,  you  have 
subverted  our  kingdom  and  religion.”  Oppressed  by  this  painful  dialogue, 
the  Persian  complained  of  intolerable  thirst,  but  discovered  some  apprehen¬ 
sion  lest  he  should  be  killed  whilst  he  was  drinking  a  cup  of  water.  “Be 
of  good  courage,”  said  the  Caliph  ;  “your  life  is  safe  till  you  have  drunk 
this  water  the  crafty  satrap  accepted  the  assurance,  and  instantly  dashed 
the  vase  against  the  ground.  Omar  would  have  avenged  the  deceit,  but  his 
companions  represented  the  sanctity  of  an  oath  ;  and  the  speedy  conversion 
of  Harmozan  entitled  him  not  only  to  a  free  pardon,  but  even  to  a  stipend 
of  two  thousand  pieces  of  gold.” — Gibbon's  Rome,  Chap.  LI. 

P.  403. — Lord  Marmion,  an  English  warrior,  valiant  and  sagacious,  but 
thoroughly  profligate  and  unscrupulous,  is  sent  by  Henry  VIII.  to  inquire 
of  King  James  IV.  the  meaning  of  the  gathering  of  the  clans  along  the 
Scottish  border,  and  the  evident  preparations  for  war  everywhere  going  on. 
The  Scottish  King  receives  him  courteously,  but  declares  his  intention  of 
making  war  against  England.  Meanwhile  he  gives  Marmion  and  his  escort 
into  the  charge  of  Douglas,  Earl  of  Angus,  who  treats  him  hospitably  in 
his  castle  of  Tantallon,  but  discovering  that  he  has  attempted  to  compass 
the  ruin  of  a  rival’s  reputation  by  means  of  forged  letters,  can  hardly  con¬ 
ceal  his  contempt  for  his  duplicity.  Marmion  falls  in  the  ensuing  battle  of 
Elodden,  described  on  pages  447  and  479. 

P.  405. — Miss  Kilmansegg  was  an  only  child  of  immensely  wealthy 
parents,  who  brought  her  up  in  the  idea  that  gold  was  the  great  object  of  life, 
and  as  far  as  possible  all  her  surroundings  were  golden.  Her  hair  was  of  a 
golden  color,  she  ate  out  of  golden  vessels,  her  toys  were  golden,  she  rode  in  a 
carriage  richly  gilt,  and  a  golden  hue  pervaded  the  whole  atmosphere  about 
her.  Alas  for  the  heiress,  all  her  wealth  could  not  save  her  from  accident. 
Her  horse  ran  away,  and  she  was  so  badly  injured  that  it  was  necessary  to 
amputate  her  leg.  Still  clinging  to  the  golden  idea  of  life,  she  had  made  a 
leg  of  solid  gold  to  replace  the  lost  member.  The  golden  leg  attracted 
universal  attention,  and  she  was  courted  by  numberless  admirers,  but 
was  finally  married  to  a  needy  adventurer,  who  after  spending  her  fortune, 
finally  murdered  her,  by  crushing  her  skull  with  the  heavy  golden  leg. 

P.  409. — In  the  Italian  war  of  1859,  the  Austrian  army  was  largely  com¬ 
posed  of  conscripts  from  Venetia  and  other  Italian  provinces  which  groaned 
under  Austrian  rule,  and  whose  aspirations  were  all  with  their  Italian 
brothers  though  fighting  in  the  opposing  ranks  and  wearing  the  hated  Aus¬ 
trian  uniform.  The  guns  of  some  of  these  poor  Venetian  conscripts  were 
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never  loaded.  In  1866,  however,  these  provinces  were  annexed  to  Italy, 
for  her  services  to  Prussia  in  the  Austro-Prussian  war. 

P.  414. — “  The  death  of  Lord  Dudley’s  deserted  wife  at  this  critical  junc¬ 
ture,  under  peculiarly  suspicious  circumstances,  gave  rise  to  dark  rumors 
that  she  had  been  put  out  of  the  way  to  enable  him  to  accept  the  willing 
hand  of  a  royal  bride.  Several  days  before  the  tragedy  was  perpetrated  at 
Cumnor-Hall,  it  had  been  reported  in  the  court  that  she  was  very  ill  and 
not  expected  to  recover,  although  at  that  time  in  perfect  health.  The  Span¬ 
ish  ambassador,  Dc  Quadra,  writes  to  the  Duchess  of  Parma  :  ‘  The  Queen, 
on  her  return  from  hunting,  told  me  that  Lord  Robert’s  wife  was  dead,  or 
nearly  so,  and  begged  me  to  say  nothing  about  it.  Assuredly  it  is  a  matter 
full  of  shame  and  infamy.  Since  this  was  written,’  his  excellency  adds, 
‘  the  death  of  Lord  Robert’s  wife  has  been  given  out  publicly.’  The  Queen 
said,  in  Italian,  ‘  she  had  broken  her  neck  ;  she  was  found  dead  at  the  foot 
of  a  staircase  at  Cumnor-Hall.’  There  was  certainly  a  great  lack  of  femi¬ 
nine  feeling  in  the  brief,  hard  terms,  in  which  Elizabeth  announced  the 
tragic  fate  of  the  unfortunate  lady,  from  whom  she  had  alienated  a  hus¬ 
band’s  love.  Lever,  one  of  the  popular  preachers  of  the  day,  wrote  to 
Cecil  ‘that  the  country  was  full  of  dangerous  suspicion  and  muttering  of 
the  death  of  her  that  was  Lord  Robert  Dudley’s  wife,  and  entreated  that 
there  might  be  an  earnest  investigation,  with  punishment,  if  any  were 
found  guilty;  for  if  the  matter  were  hushed  up  or  passed  over,  the  displea¬ 
sure  of  God,  jhe  dishonor  of  the  Queen,  and  the  danger  of  the  whole  realm 
was  to  be  feared.’  Lord  Robert  caused  a  coroner’s  inquest  to  sit  on  the 
body  of  his  deceased  wife,  but  we  detect  him  in  correspondence  with  the 
foreman  of  the  jury,  and  although  a  verdict  of  accidental  death  was 
returned,  Lord  Robert  continued  to  be  burdened  with  the  suspicion  of  having 
contrived  the  murder,  or,  to  use  Cecil’s  more  expressive  words,  ‘was 
infamed  by  the  death  of  his  wife.’  Throckmorton,  the  English  ambassa¬ 
dor  at  Paris,  was  so  thoroughly  mortified  at  the  light  in  which  this  affair 
was  regarded  on  the  continent  that  he  wrote  to  Cecil — ‘  The  bruits  be  so 
brim,  and  so  maliciously  reported  here,  touching  the  marriage  of  the  Lord 
Robert  and  the  death  of  his  wife,  that  I  know  not  where  to  turn  me,  nor 
what  countenance  to  bear.’  ” — Strickland’ s  Queens  of  England. 

P.  421. — The  celebrated  Spanish  champion,  Bernardo  del  Carpio,  having 
made  many  ineffectual  efforts  to  procure  the  release  of  his  father,  the  Count 
Saldana,  who  had  been  imprisoned  by  King  Alfonso  of  Asturias,  almost 
from  the  time  of  Bernardo’s  birth,  at  last  took  up  arms  in  despair.  The 
war  which  he  maintained  proved  so  destructive,  that  the  men  of  the  land 
gathered  round  the  king,  and  united  in  demanding  Saldana’s  liberty.  Al¬ 
fonso  accordingly  offered  Bernardo  immediate  possession  of  his  father’s 
person,  in  exchange  for  his  castle  at  Carpio.  Bernardo,  without  hesita¬ 
tion,  gave  up  his  stronghold,  with  all  his  captives,  and  being  assured  that 
his  father  was  then  on  his  way  from  prison,  rode  forth  with  the  king  to  meet 
him.  “  And  when  he  saw  his  father  approaching,  he  exclaimed,”  says  the 
ancient  chronicle,  “  Oh!  God,  is  the  Count  Saldana  indeed  coming?” 
“  Look  where  he  is,”  replied  the  cruel  king,  “  and  now  go  and  greet  him, 
whom  you  have  so  long  desired  to  see.”  The  remainder  of  the  story  will 
be  found  related  in  the  ballad.  The  chronicles  and  romances  leave  us 
nearly  in  the  dark  as  to  Bernardo’s  future  history  after  this  event,  with  the 
exception  of  the  final  interview  in  which  he  renounced  his  allegiance  to  the 
king. 

P.  423. — Gonyalo  Bustos  de  Salas  de  Lara,  a  Castilian  hero  of  the 
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eleventh  century,  had  seven  sons.  His  brother,  Rodrigo  Velasquez,  mar¬ 
ried  a  Moorish  lady,  and  these  seven  nephews  were  invited  to  the  feast.  A 
fray  took  place  in  which  one  of  the  seven  slew  a  Moor,  and  the  bride 
demanded  vengeance.  Rodrigo,  to  please  his  bride,  waylaid  his  brother 
Gonfalo,  and  kept  him  in  durance  in  a  dungeon  of  Cordova,  and  the  seven 
boys  were  betrayed  into  a  ravine  where  they  were  cruelly  murdered.  While 
in  the  dungeon  the  daughter  of  the  Moorish  King  fell  in  love  with  Gon9alo 
and  became  the  mother  of  Mudarra,  who  avenged  the  death  of  Lara’s  seven 
sons  by  slaying  Rodrigo. — Brewer’ s  Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable. 

P.  425. — “  In  the  spring  of  1805,  a  young  gentleman  of  talents,  and  of  a 
most  amiable  disposition,  perished  by  losing  his  way  on  the  mountain  Hell- 
vellyn.  His  remains  were  not  discovered  till  three  months  afterwards, 
when  they  were  found  guarded  by  a  faithful  terrier-bitch,  his  constant  atten¬ 
dant  during  frequent  solitary  rambles  through  the  wilds  of  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland.” — Scott’s  Poems. 

P.  440. — The  fierce  rivalship  of  the  two  French  officers,  left  by  the  death 
of  Razilla  in  the  possession  of  Acadia,  or  Nova  Scotia,  forms  one  of  the  most 
romantic  passages  in  the  history  of  the  New  World.  Charles  St.  Estienne, 
inheriting  from  his  father  the  title  of  Lord  De  la  Tour,  whose  seat  was  at 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  John’s  river,  was  a  Protestant ;  He  Aulney  Charnisy, 
whose  fortress  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot,  or  ancient  Pentagoet, 
was  a  Catholic.  The  incentives  of  a  false  religious  feeling,  sectarian  intol¬ 
erance,  and  personal  interest  and  ambition,  conspired  to  render  their  feud 
bloody  and  unsparing.  The  Catholic  was  urged  on  by  the  Jesuits,  who  had 
found  protection  from  Puritan  gallows-ropes  under  his  jurisdiction  ;  the 
Huguenot  still  smarted  under  the  recollection  of  his  wrongs  and  persecu¬ 
tions  in  France.  Both  claimed  to  be  champions  of  that  cross  from  which 
went  upward  the  holy  petition  of  the  Prince  of  Peace:  “  Father,  forgive 
them.”  La  Tour  received  aid  in  several  instances  from  the  Puritan  colonies 
of  Massachusetts.  During  one  of  his  voyages  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
arms  and  provisions  for  his  establishment  at  St.  John,  his  castle  was  attacked 
by  De  Aulney,  and  successfully  defended  by  its  high-spirited  mistress.  A 
second  attack,  however,  followed  in  the  4th  mo.,  1647.  Lady  La  Tour  de¬ 
fended  her  ca9tle  with  a  desperate  perseverance.  After  a  furious  cannon¬ 
ade,  De  Aulney  stormed  the  walls,  and  put  the  entire  garrison  to  the  sword. 
Lady  La  Tour  languished  a  few  days  only  in  the  hands  of  her  inveterate 
enemy,  and  died  of  grief,  greatly  regretted  by  the  colonists  of  Boston  to 
whom,  as  a  devoted  Protestant,  she  was  well  known. 

The  settlement  of  the  Jesuits  on  the  Island  of  Mount  Desert  was  called 
St.  Saviour. 

The  isle  of  Mouhegan  was  one  of  the  first  settled  on  the  coast  of  Maine. 
At  this  island  Captain  Smith  obtained,  in  1614,  eleven  thousand  beaver 
skins  and  forty  thousand  dry  fish. — Note  to  1st  edition  of  Whittier’s  Poems. 

P.  447. — The  great  battle  of  Flodden  was  fought  upon  the  9th  of  September, 
1513.  The  defeat  of  the  Scottish  army,  resulting  mainly  from  the  fantastic 
ideas  of  chivalry  entertained  by  James  IV.,  and  his  refusal  to  avail  himself 
of  the  natural  advantages  of  his  position,  was  by  far  the  most  disastrous  of 
any  recounted  in  the  history  of  the  northern  wars.  The  whole  strength  of 
the  kingdom,  both  lowland  and  highland,  was  assembled,  and  the  contest 
w'as  one  of  the  sternest  and  most  desperate  upon  record.  For  several  hours 
the  issue  seemed  doubtful.  On  the  left  the  Scots  obtained  a  decided  advan¬ 
tage ;  on  the  right  they  were  broken  and  overthrown  ;  and  at  last  the  whole 
weight  of  the  battle  was  brought  into  the  centre,  where  King  James  and  the 
Earl  of  Surrey  commanded  in  person.  The  determined  valor  of  James, 
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imprudent  as  it  was,  had  the  effect  of  rousing  to  a  pitch  of  desperation  the 
courage  of  the  meanest  soldiers  ;  and  the  ground  becoming  soft  and  slip¬ 
pery  from  blood,  they  pulled  off  their  boots  and  shoes,  and  secured  a  firmer 
footing  by  fighting  in  their  hose.  Both  parties  did  wonders,  but  none  per¬ 
formed  more  than  the  King.  He  would  fight  not  only  in  person,  but  on 
foot.  At  first  he  had  abundance  of  success  ;  but  at  length  his  battalion 
was  surrounded,  and  the  Scots  formed  themselves  into  a  ring,  and  being 
resolved  to  die  nobly  with  their  sovereign,  who  scorned  to  ask  quarter, 
were  altogether  cut  off.  The  loss  of  the  Scots  was  about  ten  thousand  men. 
The  loss  to  Edinburgh  was  peculiarly  great.  All  the  magistrates  and  able- 
bodied  citizens  had  followed  their  King  to  Flodden,  whence  very  few  of 
them  returned.  The  news  of  the  overthrow  on  the  field  of  Flodden  over¬ 
whelmed  the  inhabitants  with  grief  and  confusion.  The  streets  were 
crowded  with  women,  seeking  intelligence  about  their  friends,  clamoring, 
and  weeping.  The  city  banner,  referred  to  in  the  poem,  is  a  standard  still 
held  in  great  honor  by  the  burghers,  having  been  presented  to  them  by 
James  III.,  in  return  for  their  loyal  service  in  1482.  This  banner,  still 
conspicuous  in  the  Library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  was  honorably 
brought  back  from  Flodden,  and  could  certainly  never  have  been  displayed 
on  a  more  memorable  field.  No  event  in  Scottish  history  ever  took  a  more 
lasting  hold  on  the  public  mind  than  the  “woeful  fight”  of  Flodden  ;  and 
even  now  the  songs  and  traditions  which  are  current  on  the  Border  recall 
the  memory  of  a  contest  unsullied  by  disgrace,  though  terminating  in  dis¬ 
aster  and  defeat. — Harper's  Magazine. 

P.  456. — La  Parisienne.  This  stirring  lyric  was  to  the  Revolution  of 
July  27th,  1830,  what  the  Marseillaise  had  been  to  the  Revolution  of  1793. 

P.  461. — This  remarkable  poem  appeared  originally,  it  is  believed,  in 
the  St.  Helena  Magazine,  and  was  afterwards  copied  in  the  London  Spec¬ 
tator  and  other  journals.  It  relates  to  the  early  service  of  English  offi¬ 
cers  in  India  when  the  army  was  mowed  down  bv  pestilence.  When  Ma¬ 
caulay’s  account  of  the  effects  of  small-pox  in  England  is  remembered,  as 
it  describes  the  separation  of  brothers,  sisters,  and  lovers,  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  poem  gives  with  wonderful  effect,  what  is  far  nobler,  however  pain¬ 
ful,  the  very  poetry  of  military  despair,  but  still  the  dying  together  of 
brothers  in  arms. 

P.  466. — The  battle  of  Balaklava  was  fought  October,  1854,  between  the 
allied  English,  French  and  Turkish  forces,  under  Lord  Raglan,  Omar  Pa¬ 
cha  and  Marshal  St.  Arnaud,  and  the  Russian  armies  ;  the  fighting  being 
principally  by  the  English  and  Russians.  The  brilliant  but  useless  charge 
of  the  Light  Brigade,  has  made  this  battle  famous  in  song  and  story,  but 
the  battle  really  did  little  towards  deciding  the  result  of  the  war. 

P.  470. — The  author  of  this  celebrated  poem  “served  in  Lutzow’s  corps 
in  the  war  against  Napoleon,  and  in  the  battle  of  Kitzen  he  was  severely 
wounded  and  narrowly  escaped  being  made  prisoner.  Recovering  from  his 
wounds  during  the  armistice,  he  rejoined  the  corps  on  the  renewal  of  hos¬ 
tilities,  and  fought  with  signal  intrepidity  in  several  battles  against  the 
French  under  Davoust.  He  fell  on  the  field  of  battle,  August  26th,  1813, 
a  short  distance  from  Rosenberg,  having  only  an  hour  before  finished  his 
celebrated  1  Sword-Song,’  and  read  it  to  his  comrades.”— Longfellow's  Poets 
and  Poetry  of  Europe. 

P.  472.— In  the  beginning  of  1792,  when  a  column  of  volunteers  was 
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about  to  leave  Strasbourg,  the  mayor  of  the  city,  who  gave  a  banquet  on  the 
occasion,  asked  an  officer  of  artillery,  named  Rouget  de  l’Isle,  to  com¬ 
pose  a  song  in  their  honor.  His  request  was  complied  with,  and  the  result 
was  the  Marseillaise — both  verse  and  music  being  the  work  of  a  single 
night!  De  l’Isle  entitled  the  piece  Chant  de  Guerre  de  V  Amide  du  Rhin. 
Next  day  it  was  sung,  with  that  rapturous  enthusiasm  that  only  Frenchmen 
can  exhibit,  and  instead  of  600  volunteers,  1000  marched  out  of  Strasbourg. 
Soon  from  the  whole  Army  of  the  North  resounded  the  thrilling  and  fiery 
words  Aux  annes,  aux  armes  ;  nevertheless,  the  song  was  still  unknown  at 
Paris,  and  was  first  introduced  there  by  Barbaroux,  when  he  summoned  the 
youth  of  Marseilles  to  the  capital  in  July,  1872.  It  was  received  with 
transports  by  the  Parisians,  who — ignorant  of  its  real  authorship — named  it 
Hymne  de  Marseilles ,  which  name  it  has  ever  since  borne. — Chambers’s  En¬ 
cyclopedia. 

P.  473. — In  December,  1800,  a  maritime  alliance  was  formed  between  Rus¬ 
sia,  Prussia,  Denmark  and  Sweden,  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  neutral  nations 
in  war.  For  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  this  confederacy,  a  fleet  of  52  sail  was 
sent  in  March,  1801,  to  the  Baltic  under  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  Nelson  consenting 
to  act  as  second  in  command.  The  squadron  passed  the  sound  on  the  30th, 
and  entered  the  harbor  of  Copenhagen.  To  Nelson,  at  the  head  of  12  ships 
of  the  line  and  smaller  vessels,  making  36  in  all,  was  assigned  the  attack  ; 
against  him  were  opposed  18  vessels  mounting  628  guns,  moored  in  a  line 
a  mile  in  length  and  flanked  by  two  batteries.  The  action  began  about  10 
a.  m.,  April  2,  and  lasted  5  hours.  About  1  o’clock  Sir  Hvde  Parker 
made  the  signal  for  discontinuing.  Nelson  ordered  it  to  be  acknowledged, 
but,  putting  the  glass  to  his  blind  eye,  exclaimed  :  “I  really  don’t  see  the 
signal.  Keep  mine  for  closer  battle  still  flying.  That’s  the  way  I  answer 
such  signals.  Nail  mine  to  the  mast.”  By  2  o’clock,  the  Danish  fleet 
being  almost  entirely  taken  or  destroyed,  he  wrote  to  the  crown  prince  the 
following  note  :  “  Vice-Admiral  Lord  Nelson  has  been  commanded  to 
spare  Denmark  when  she  no  longer  resists.  The  line  of  defence  which 
covered  her  shores  has  struck  to  the  British  flag  ;  but  if  the  firing  is  con¬ 
tinued  on  the  part  of  Denmark,  he  must  set  on  fire  all  the  prizes  he  has 
taken,  without  having  the  power  of  saving  the  men  who  have  so  nobly  de¬ 
fended  them.  The  brave  Danes  are  the  brothers,  and  should  never  be  the 
enemies  of  the  English.”  An  armistice  of  14  weeks  was  agreed  to,  and 
in  the  mean  time  the  accession  of  Alexander  to  the  throne  of  Russia  broke 
up  the  confederacy,  and  left  matters  on  their  old  footing.  For  this  battle, 
which  Nelson  said  was  the  most  terrible  of  all  in  which  he  had  ever  been 
engaged,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Viscount. — Appleton's  Cyclopedia. 

P.  474. — “  It  is  supposed  that  war  was  anciently  proclaimed  in  Britain 
by  sending  messengers  in  different  directions  through  the  land,  each  bear¬ 
ing  a  bended  bow;  and  that  peace  was  in  like  manner  announced  by  a  bow 
unstrung,  and  therefore  straight. — See  the  Cambrian  Antiquities.” — Note 
to  Mrs.  Hernans’s  Poems. 

P.  477. — The  battle  of  Fontenoy  was  fought  between  the  French,  under 
Marshal  Saxe,  and  the  English,  Dutch  and  Austrians,  under  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  May  11th,  1745.  The  fortunes  of  war  were  at  first  in  favor 
of  the  French,  who  were  posted  on  a  hill  behind  Fontenoy,  when  Cumber¬ 
land,  heading  a  column  of  14,000  British  and  Hanoverian  infantry,  with 
fixed  bayonets,  plunged  down  the  ravine  separating  the  two  armies,  and 
gained  the  hill,  carrying  everything  before  him.  The  day  was  apparently 
lost  to  the  French,  and  Marshal  Saxe  in  vain  urged  the  King  to  fly.  At 
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this  critical  moment  the  Irish  brigade  charged  on  the  English  flank,  and 
changed  the  fortunes  of  war.  The  allies  were  defeated  and  driven  back. 

P.  479.— See  notes  to  pages  403  and  443. 

P.  483. — The  battle  of  Naseby  was  fought  June  14,  1645,  between  the 
royal  forces,  commanded  by  Charles  I.,  and  the  parliamentary  party  nick¬ 
named  “Roundheads,”  under  Lord  Fairfax.  The  forces  on  both  sides  were 
about  equal,  Fairfax  having  rather  the  choice  of  position.  At  first  Prince 
Rupert,  who  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  royal  army,  made  such  an 
impetuous  attack  upon  the  left  wing  of  the  parliamentarians  that  it  was 
broken  and  put  to  flight,  and  Ireton,  its  commander,  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner  ;  but  finally  Cromwell,  who  commanded  the  right  wing  of  Fair¬ 
fax's  army,  routed  the  left  wing  of  the  opposing  army,  and  came  to  the  re¬ 
lief  of  the  parliamentary  centre,  commanded  by  Fairfax  and  Skippen,  when 
the  royal  army  were  defeated,  and  Charles  fled  from  the  bloody  field,  leav¬ 
ing  800  killed,  4500  prisoners,  besides  his  artillery,  ammunition,  and  seve¬ 
ral  thousand  stand  of  arms.  The  result  virtually  decided  the  war. 

P.  485. — The  poem  from  which  this  selection  is  extracted,  was  written 
on  learning  the  terms  of  the  treaty  with  Mexico,  by  which  California, 
Texas,  and  New  Mexico,  were  added  to  the  Union. 

P.  489. — The  battle  of  Blenheim  or  Hochstadt  was  fought  August  13th, 
1704,  between  the  English  and  Austrians,  under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
and  Prince  Eugene,  and  the  French  and  Bavarians,  under  Marshal  Tallard, 
Marson  and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  The  latter  army  being  badly  handled 
and  huddled  together  in  the  village  of  Blenheim,  were  suddenly  attacked 
by  Marlborough  and  completely  defeated,  losing  30,000  in  killed,  wounded 
and  prisoners.  The  loss  of  Marlborough  was  11,000.  The  victory  is  one 
of  the  most  famous  in  history,  and  completely  shattered  the  French  prestige 
which  Louis  XIV.  had  struggled  so  hard  to  obtain. 

P.  491.  —  At  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century  Rome  was  a  scene  of  an¬ 
archy  and  confusion,  the  Pope  was  at  Avignon,  the  citizens  were  robbed  and 
outraged  by  the  barons  who  dwelt  in  fortified  castles.  Rienzi,  a  man  of  ob¬ 
scure  birth,  but  well  educated  and  of  extraordinary  eloquence,  was  sent  with 
Petrarch  to  Avignon,  in  1342,  to  persuade  the  Pope  to  return  to  Rome,  but 
that  potentate,  however,  instead  of  returning,  made  Rienzi  vicar  apostoli¬ 
cal  of  the  Eternal  City.  In  1347,  a  noble  having  murdered  his  brother, 
and  distrusting  the  Pope,  Rienzi  overthrew  the  government  and  proclaimed 
a  republic.  He  was  elected  Tribune,  but  becoming  tyrannical  and  extrava¬ 
gant,  he  was  deposed  by  the  people,  and  fled  from  Rome.  After  a  series 
of  adventures,  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  was  assassinated  in  a  tumult 
fomented  by  his  old  adversaries,  the  barons. 

P.  493.  —  In  his  earlier  years  Wordsworth,  the  poet,  who  had  travelled  in 
France  during  the  French  Revolution,  was  very  democratic  in  his  opinions, 
but  afterwards  grew  more  conservative,  which  some  attributed  to  his 
having  received  from  the  English  government  the  office  of  Poet  Laureate. 

P.  493. — “  And  she  named  the  child  Ichabod,  saying  The  glory  is  de¬ 
parted  from  Israel:”  1  Samuel,  iv.  21.  Written  upon  receipt  of  the 
intelligence  of  Daniel  Webster’s  speech  in  the  U.  S.  Senate,  March  7th, 
1850,  in  defence  of  the  Compromise  measures  and  especially  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law. 

P.  503. — This  poem,  so  Miltonic  in  its  purity  and  force  of  expression, 
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was  at  first  attributed  to  the  great  poet  himself,  and  actually  appeared  in  an 
English  edition  of  his  works  as  a  recently  discovered  poem. 

P.  515. — 14 1  know  not  whether  it  be  worth  the  reporting,  that  there  is  in 
Cornwall,  near  the  parish  of  St.  Neots,  a  Well,  arched  over  with  the  robes 
of  four  kinds  of  trees,  withy,  oak,  elm,  and  ash,  dedicated  to  St.  Kevne. 
The  reported  virtue  of  the  water  is  this,  that  whether  husband  or  wife  come 
first  to  drink  thereof,  they  get  the  mastery  thereby.” — Fuller. 

This  passage  in  one  of  the  folios  of  the  worthy  old  Fuller,  who,  as  he 
says,  knew  not  whether  it  were  worth  the  reporting,  suggested  the  follow-- 
ing  ballad  ;  and  the  ballad  has  produced  so  many  imitations,  that  it  may 
be  prudent  here  thus  to  assert  its  originality,  lest  I  should  be  accused  here¬ 
after  of  having  committed  the  plagiarism  which  has  been  practised  upon  it. 

Southey’s  Poems. 

P.  517. — This  poem  appeared  during  the  Rebellion,  and  went  the  round 
of  the  various  newspapers.  It  was  purported  to  be  by  Frank  G.  Williams, 
of  Co.  G.,  Stuart’s  Engineer  Regiment,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  this  is  a  real  or  am  deplume.  In  explanation  of  the  second 
line  of  verse  second  it  should  be  said  that  on  dark  nights  white  rags  are  fre¬ 
quently  scattered  along  the  sentinel’s  post  to  mark  his  beat. 

P.  533.—“  Alnwick  Castle,”  is  one  of  the  finest  in  England.  It  is  built 
of  free-stone,  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  covers  five  acres  of  ground,  and  was 
restored  in  1830  at  an  outlay  of  $1,000,000.  It  belongs  to  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  a  descendant  of  the  Percys  so  famed  in  ancient  ballads, 
and  especially  for  their  feuds  with  their  neighbors  on  the  other  side  of  the 
border,  the  noble  Douglases.  The  ballad  of  Cherry  Chase,  “the  legend  of 
the  Cheviot  day,”  is  familiar  to  every  school-boy.  One  of  the  Percys  was 
an  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  another  was  a  major  in  the  British  army, 
and  “  fought  for  King  George  at  Lexington,”  and  at  the  battle  of  Brandy¬ 
wine. 

P.  545. — Thanatopsis,  compounded  of  two  Greek  words  ( thanatos  opsis, 
a  view  of  Death),  was  written  when  the  author  was  but  eighteen  years  of 
age. 

P.  547. — As  he  was  floating  down  the  river,  to  attack  Quebec,  General 
Wolfe  read  the  14  Elegy”  in  low  tones  to  his  officers,  and  upon  its  conclu¬ 
sion  said  :  “  I  had  rather  be  the  author  of  that  poem  than  take  Quebec,”  a 
remark  which  has  perhaps  done  as  much  to  perpetuate  Wolfe’s  name  as  the 
capture  of  Quebec,  great  as  that  achievement  was. 

P.  588.— This  satire  was  written  to  ridicule  the  habit  of  comparatively 
obscure  personages  writing  long  letters  to  the  newspapers  supporting  this 
or  that  candidate.  The  General  C.  mentioned  in  the  poem  is  Gen.  Caleb 
Cushing,  afterwards  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States.  During  his 
absence  at  the  head  of  his  troops  in  the  Mexican  war,  he  was  nominated 
for  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  against  Hon.  George  S.  Boutwell,  now 
(1871)  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  was  not  elected. 

P.  592. — A  capital  burlesque  upon  the  feuds  between  rival  clans,  which 
formerly  were  of  common  occurrence  in  Scotland. 

P.  599.— The  story  of  the  Pied  Piper,  that  first  by  his  pipe  gathered  toge¬ 
ther  all  the  rats  and  mice,  and  drowned  them  in  the  river  ;  and  afterwards, 
being  defrauded  of  his  reward,  which  the  town  promised  him  if  he  could 
deliver  them  from  the  plague  of  those  vermin,  took  his  opportunity,  and  by 
the  same  pipe  made  the  children  of  the  town  follow  him,  and  leading  them 
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into  a  hill  that  opened,  buried  them  there  all  alive  ;  has  so  evident  proof 
of  it  in  the  town  of  Hammel  where  it  was  done,  that  it  ought  not  at  all  to 
he  discredited.  For  the  fact  is  very  religiously  kept  among  their  ancient 
records,  painted  out  also  in  their  church-windows,  and  is  an  epoch  joined 
with  the  year  of  our  Lord  in  their  bills  and  indentures  and  other  law  instru¬ 
ments. — Henry  Moore's  Philosophy. 

P.  606. — The  author  of  this  was  challenged  to  produce  a  poem,  in  the 
manner  of  “  The  Raven,"  which  should  be  accepted  by  the  general  critic  as 
a  genuine  composition  of  Mr.  Poe’s,  and  “The  Fire-Fiend”  was  the  re¬ 
sult.  It  was  printed  as  “from  an  unpublished  MS.  of  the  late  Edgar  A. 
Poe,”  and  the  hoax  proved  sufficiently  successful  to  deceive  a  number  of 
critics  in  this  country,  and  also  in  England. 

Pp.  615-618. — Bassanio,  a  noble  Venetian,  wishing  to  repair  his  shat¬ 
tered  fortunes  by  a  marriage  with  Portia,  an  heiress,  applies  to  his  bosom 
friend  Antonio,  for  a  loan  of  three  thousand  ducats,  that  he  may  make  a 
fitting  appearance  at  her  residence  at  Belmont.  Antonio  is  unable  to 
accommodate  him  ;  but,  expecting  the  speedy  arrival  of  several  ships  laden 
with  rich  merchandise,  borrows  the  money  for  him  of  Shylock,  a  grasping 
Jewish  money  lender,  going  his  surety  on  the  bond,  and  agreeing  to  the 
singular  condition,  that  if  the  money  were  not  forthcoming  at  the  time 
specified,  Shylock  should  cut  a  pound  of  flesh  from  any  part  of  Antonio’s 
body  that  he  pleased.  Bassanio  wooes  and  wins  the  heiress,  and  in  the 
midst  of  his  rejoicing  receives  the  intelligence  from  Antonio  that  his  ships 
were  lost,  and  being  unable  to  pay  the  Jew,  his  life  was  forfeited,  and  bid¬ 
ding  him  to  come  and  see  him  before  his  death.  After  her  husband’s  de¬ 
parture,  Portia  disguises  herself  as  a  young  lawyer,  goes  to  Venice,  and, 
unrecognised  by  her  husband  and  his  friend,  appears  in  the  court  as  Bal¬ 
thazar,  sent  by  the  learned  lawyer  Bellario  to  aid  Antonio,  and,  after  in 
vain  repeating  the  offer  made  by  Bassanio  to  repay  the  amount  of  the  bond, 
shows  that  the  wording  of  the  bond  only  calls  for  a  pound  of  flesh,  and  not 
for  a  single  drop  of  blood,  bids  Shylock  take  the  former,  but  to  beware  how 
he  spills  a  drop  of  the  latter.  Shylock  now  offers  to  take  the  amount  of 
the  debt  instead,  but  the  court  refuses,  and  bids  him  stick  to  the  letter  of 
his  bond,  and  forfeits  his  estate  for  his  conspiring  to  take  the  life  of  a 
Christian,  but  remits  half  the  penalty,  and  forfeits  the  remainder  to  his 
daughter  Jessica’s  use,  whom  he  had  disinherited  for  marrying  a  Christian. 
Bassanio,  upon  returning  with  Antonio  to  Belmont,  finds  that  the  young 
lawyer  Balthazar  is  no  other  than  his  own  wife  Portia  ;  and  their  happiness 
is  not  long  after  completed  by  the  safe  arrival  of  Antonio’s  long-lost  ships. 

P.  621.— Edward  II.,  the  weakest  king  who  ever  sat  on  the  English 
throne,  was  deposed  and  imprisoned  in  Berkeley  Castle,  where  he  was 
murdered  in  1327  under  circumstances  of  great  cruelty,  by  order,  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  believed,  of  his  wicked  Queen  Isabella,  and  her  favorite  Mortimer. 

P.  622. — Count  Bertram,  once  a  proud  and  wealthy  noble  and  a  great 
favorite  of  the  King,  has,  through  the  intrigues  of  his  rival,  Count  St.  Al- 
dobrand,  been  exiled  from  the  country  and  his  estates  confiscated.  In  his 
despair  he  joins  a  desperate  band  of  robbers,  and  becomes  their  leader.  A 
fearful  storm  wrecks  their  vessel  on  the  coast  near  the  Convent  of  St. 
Anselm,  a  short  distance  from  the  castle  of  St.  Aldobrand.  Bertram  and 
a  few  of  his  companions  are  saved,  and  carefully  attended  by  the  monks. 
Bound  by  the  laws  of  hospitality,  Lady  St.  Aldobrand  entertains  Bertram 
and  his  companions  at  her  castle,  and  recognises  in  Bertram  her  former 
lover.  The  husband,  who  has  been  absent,  returns,  and  Bertram,  spurred 
on  by  the  sense  of  his  wrongs,  and  by  a  malevolent  spirit,  kills  him  ;  Lady 
St.  Aldobrand  becomes  insane,  and  Bertram  stabs  himself. 
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Pp.  629-631. — Sextus,  the  son  of  Tarquin,  the  last  of  the  Kings  of 
Rome,  having  outraged  Lucretia,  the  daughter  of  Collatinus,  Lucius 
Junius  Brutus,  Tarquin’s  nephew,  throws  off  the  guise  of  idiocy,  which 
he  had  hitherto  feigned  to  save  his  life,  puts  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
people,  expels  the  Tarquins,  abolishes  the  office  of  King,  and  is  elected 
Consul.  His  two  sons,  Titus  and  Tiberius,  being  implicated  in  a  conspiracy 
to  restore  the  Tarquins,  are  brought  before  their  father,  who  condemns  them 
both  to  death. 

P.  634. — See  note  to  p.  491. 

P.  645. — Macbeth,  a  kinsman  of  Duncan,  King  of  Scotland,  and  Banquo, 
are  met  on  their  return  from  battle  by  three  witches,  who  salute  the  former 
as  Thane,  or  Earl,  of  Glamis,  Thane  of  Cawdor,  and  future  King  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  tell  the  latter  that,  though  he  never  would  be  king,  his  sons 
should.  By  the  death  of  a  relative,  Macbeth  is  already  Thane  of  Glamis, 
and  while  he  is  wondering  what  the  remaining  prophecies  of  the  witches 
meant,  messengers  arrive,  stating  that  the  king  had  appointed  him  Thane  of 
Cawdor.  Finding  that  two  of  the  prophecies  had  proved  true,  and  urged 
thereto  by  his  wife,  a  wicked,  unscrupulous,  ambitious  woman,  he  resolves 
that  the  third  should  also  come  to  pass.  The  king  soon  after  visits  him 
at  his  castle  of  Dunsinane  ;  and  having  drugged  the  guards,  Macbeth  stabs 
him  while  asleep,  his  wife  daubing  the  faces  of  the  sleeping  guards  with 
blood,  and  placing  the  bloody  dagger  in  their  hands,  to  make  it  appear  that 
the  murder  was  committed  by  them.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  sons  of  the 
king  suspect  Macbeth,  and  flee  from  the  kingdom,  while  Macbeth  is  pro¬ 
claimed  king.  Remembering  the  witches’  prophecy,  that  Banquo’s  descend¬ 
ants  should  inherit  the  throne,  he  causes  him  to  be  assassinated,  but  his  son 
Fleance  escapes.  At  length  Macbeth  is  overthrown  and  slain  by  Macduff, 
who  commands  the  army  raised  by  Duncan’s  sons  in  England,  and  the 
rightful  heir  is  restored  to  the  throne. 

P.  648. — In  the  civil  war  between  Cassar  and  Pompey,  Cato  sided  with 
the  latter,  and  after  Pompey’s  death  commanded  the  army  in  Africa 
When  Caesar  approached  Utica,  Cato  wished  to  defend  it,  and  called  a  con¬ 
sultation  of  the  senators.  Then  ensued  the  foregoing  dialogue.  __  Other 
counsels  prevailed  than  that  of  Cato.  The  taking  of  Utica  caused  the 
downfall  of  the  Republic.  Cato  died  by  his  own  hand,  at  Utica,  in  his 
forty-ninth  year.  Caesar,  on  hearing  of  the  event,  exclaimed  :  “  Cato,  I  envy 
thee  thy  death,  since  thou  hast  deprived  me  of  the  honor  of  saving  thy  life.” 

P.  653. — Christiern  II.,  of  Denmark,  having  usurped  the  crown  of 
Sweden,  in  1519,  caused  Gustavus,  the  rightful  king,  to  be  imprisoned. 
Within  three  days  after  his  coronation,  Christiern  violated  his  solemn  pro¬ 
mise  of  protection  to  the  Swedish  nation,  and  ordered  the  execution  of 
the  heads  of  the  first  Swedish  families.  Among  the  eighty-four  persons 
who  perished  was  Eric  Vasa,  the  father  of  Gustavus.  The  latter,  having 
escaped  from  prison,  fled  to  the  mountains  of  Dalecarlia.  After  enduring 
great  hardships,  he  at  length  succeeded  in  attaching  to  himself  a  powerful 
party,  with  which  he  marched  towards  Stockholm.  In  1521,  at  the  head 
of  fifteen  thousand  men,  he  took  the  town  and  fortress  of  Westeras,  and 
finally  obtained  possession  of  Stockholm,  after  an  obstinate  defence.  The 
crown  was  now  offered  to  Gustavus,  which  he  refused,  and  chose  rather  to 
govern  under  the  title  of  Stadtholder.  But,  as  the  nation  was  still  molested 
by  the  King  of  Denmark  and  his  allies,  they  again  solicited  Gustavus  to 
become  their  sovereign  ;  and  in  June  1527,  he  was  crowned  King  of 
Sweden.  He  died  in  1559. — Thomas's  Biographical  Dictionary. 


THE  END. 


